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KOTE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDlTiUX 


A  KEW  editicMi  of  this  work  is  called  lor  within  eighteen 

moDthn  of  its  appearance,  and  the  Editors  are  encouraged, 
aooordingijr,  to  believe  that  it  baa  met,  and  so  far  satisfied, 
a  geouiae  want.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  re-issue 
to  correct  a  few  misprints,  and  to  amend  several  errors  in 
translation.  Most  of  these  were  pointed  out  by  reviewers, 
and  both  the  kindness  with  which  they  received  the  book 
and  the  assistance  they  have  given  in  making  it  more  service- 
able, are  hereby  gratefully  acknowledged. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  nnmber  enclosed  in  square 
brackets  at  the  top  of  each  page  indicates  the  oorreifpoudiug 
page  m  the  oiiginaL 
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EDITORS'  PREFACE 


Tjieke  is  reason       believe  that  an  English  translaticin  of 
llitscbrs  greatest  work  is  not  inopportune  at  the  present 
moment    The  attention  paid  in  Britain  to  this  theologian's 
doctrinal  system  has  been  steadily  deepening  for  some  years. 
Such  works  as  Denney's  Shtdüs  in   Theology,  Orr's  The 
JiitscMian  Theolotiy  and  the  Evamfeliml  Faith,  and  (larvie's 
The  Ritschlian  'Theology,  are  enough  to  prove  how  profound 
is  the  interest  felt  here  in  the  methods  and  conclusions  of  a 
movement  which  has  had  so  renurkable  an  influence  in 
Grermany.     Of  this  movement  the  primary  source  was 
Ritschl's   monumental    work,    The    Chridian    Doctrlm    of  " 
Justification  and   Reconciliation  (1870-1874).      Not  sIuva) 
Schleiermacher  published  his  Christliche  Glaube  in  1Ö21 
has  any  dogmatic  treatise  left  its  mark  so  deeply  upon 
theological  thought  in  Germany  and  throughout  the  world. , 
Schleiermacher's  masterpiece,  unfortunately,  is  inaccessihle 
t<:>  the  Englisli  reader :  anrl  it  was  felt  that  were  the  inagnuvi 
opus  of  his  most  notable  successor  also  t^j  remain  untrans- 
lated, the  loes  to  English  students  of  theology  would  be 
dimbly  regrettable.    The  first  volume  of  the  German  work, 
containing  the  history  of  the  doctrine,  was  published  in  un 
KugHsh  rendering  as  far  baek  as  1.S7  2.    The  third  volume, 
fif  wluch  a  iranBlation  id  now  furnished  for  the  firHt  time, 
has  the  supreme  interest  of  presenting  us  with  Bitscbl's  own 
theotogieal  system. 

The  translation  has  been  executed  by  several  hands. 
Chap.  V.  and  part  of  Cliap.  i.  were  translated  by  the  liev. 
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BDITOBS'  PBBFACE 


A.  B.  Macaulay, M.A.,  of  Forfar;  Chap.  II.  by  the  Bev.  A.  K. 

Gordon,  M.A.,  of  Monikie;  Chap.  VI.  by  the  Kev.  E.  A. 
Leiuhuiu,  M.A.,  of  Kirkliston  ;  Chap.  VIII.  by  the  Rev. 
Ja&  Strachan,  M.A.,  of  St  Fergus ;  and  the  Introduction, 
Ghapa  IIL  lY.  VII.  IX.  and  part  of  Chap.  I.  by  the  Bev. 
H.  B.  Maddntosh,  D.PhiL,  of  Tayport  Dr.  Mackintosh, 
however,  is  responsible  in  every  case  for  the  rendering 
finally  adopted.  Tbc  Lhuuks  of  the  Editors  are  due  to  the 
Kev.  A  Grieve,  Ph.D.,  for  valuable  advice,  and  especially 
to  the  Bev.  A.  B,  Gordon,  who  read  most  of  the  work 
both  in  manuscript  and  in  proof,  and  to  whose  ungrudging 
help  and  accurate  scholarship  it  owes  much. 

The  translation  of  the  iiymnö  on  pp.  ISo,  187  i«  by 
Mr.  Macaulay. 

The  references  to  Vols.  I.  and  IL  are  to  the  paging  of 
the  second  Grerman  edition. 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACES 


FROM  THE  PBEFACE  TO  THE  FIEST  EDITION 

Ih  publishing  this,  the  third  volume  of  the  DoUrint  of 
JtidifieaHcn  and  SeemeiliaHmt  I  think  I  may  assume  that 
many  questions  excited  by  the  History  of  the  Doctrine  which 

app<-'are(l  fuur  years  ago  will  iind  their  answer  here.  In 
order  to  make  what  is  the  central  doctrine  of  Christianity 
intelligible  as  such,  I  have  been  compelled  to  give  an  almost 
complete  outline  of  Systematic  Theology,  the  remaining 
parts  of  which  could  easily  be  supplied.  No  one  who  has 
given  any  attention  to  VoL  II.  will  be  surprised  at  the  fulness 
of  the  exposition.  ...  I  need  not,  it  seems  to  me,  make  any 
statement  in  advance  regarding  what  has  been  my  aim  in  the 
positive  explication  of  the  doctrine.  For  one  thing  my  path 
and  the  goal  it  leads  to  were  marked  out  for  me  by  what 
I  have  exhibited  in  Vol  IL  as  the  Biblical  material  of  the 
do{  tnni  ;  while  for  the  rest  I  think  I  have  already  made 
it  sufficiently  clear  in  Vol  I.  that  my  theology  has  no  place  in 
the  ordinary  classification  of  theological  partiea 
GomxosK,  Jvly  10,  1874. 


PBEFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 

The  last  remark  in  the  Preface  to  tlie  Firs^,  Edition  has 
not  been  understood  by  all  who  have  thought  fit  to  express  an 
opinion  on  my  theology.  In  proportion  as  for  the  past  two 
years  the  question  has  been  raised  of  using  force  against  me, 

certain  of  my  opponents  have  made  it  their  aim  to  brand  me 
with  all  possible  heretical  names,  by  perverting  or  even 
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viii  author's  prefaces  I 

9 

directly  falsifyiiig  what  I  intended  to  convey.  I  I'^Be  /self 
in  a  situation  like  that  of  the  prophet  Jeremia^t  .«wbose 
enemies  said :  "  Come  and  let  us  smite  him  with  the  tongue, 

and  let  us  not  Lrive  heed  to  any  of  his  words  "  (Jer.  xviii.  18). 
I  therefore  decline  to  allude  particularly  to  the  kind  of 
opposition  which  I  have  experienced  in  the  majority  of  cases* 
In  the  present  volume,  which  is  almost  two  sheets  larger 
than  before,  much  will  be  found  which,  if  read  connectedly, 
strengthens  my  point  of  view. 

GSxTUiGS^-,  June  4,  Ug3. 


PKEFACK  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION 

It  affords  me  satisfaction  that  after  five  years  a  new 
edition  of  this  third  volume  of  the  Doctrine  cf  JmÜßeati&n 

and  Reconciliation  has  become  necessary.  Yet  I  cannot  help 
saying  that  anyone  who  thinks  he  can  dispense  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  ßrst  and  second  volumes  of  this  work  increases 
his  own  difficulty  in  understanding  the  third.  Apart  from 
minor  improvements  in  style,  and  alterations  serving  to  make 
my  views  clearer,  which  have  been  adopted  in  this  new 
edition,  fresh  material  has  been  introduced  only  in  §§  27,  29, 
34,  44,  56,  60,  61.  The  controversial  situation  which  I 
described  five  years  ago  still  lasts  on ;  my  opponents*  indeed, 
have  quite  recently  extended  the  scope  of  theur  exertions,  and 
in  part  have  taken  to  a  harsh  and  common  tone  of  writing, 
wliieh  redounds  not  to  my  discredit,  but  to  their  own.  At 
the  same  time  I  perceive  that  in  a  surreptitious  and  frag- 
mentary way  individual  principles  of  mine  which  have  been 
vehemently  assailed  are  being  admitted  even  by  my  opponents. 
Lastly,  from  the  growing  sale  of  my  writings  I  may  draw 
the  conclusion  that  the  number  of  those  is  increasing  who  are 
not  to  be  intimidated  from  learning  from  me  directly,  by  the 
methods  which  have  been  employed  to  falsify  and  cast 
suspicion  upon  my  theological  views. 

Q^rrmOKK,  August  24,  1888. 
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INTRODUCTIOIf 


♦  - 

« 

§  1.  Thb  expontion  of  Biblical  Theology  contained  in  mj 
second  volume  waa  undertoikpin  in  order  to  ascertain  what  idea 
of  the  for^veness  of  sins,  justification*  and  reconciliation — 

together  with  their  relations — had  been  called  into  existence 
by  Jesus  as  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  main- 
tained by  the  apostles  as  its  earliest  repreaentativeB.  In  view 
of  the  many  distortions  and  obsenrations  which  the  Intel-  ^ 
lectnal  content  of  Christianity  has  suifered  in  the  course  of 
history,  my  aim,  in  haiiaoiiy  vvitli  the  liiculugical  principles  of 
the  Evangelical  Church,  was  to  discover  tlie  com  epiiuus  origin- 
ally held  of  the  religious  relation  of  Cliristians  to  God  which 
the~above-mentioned  notions  express.  Once  this  authentical 
exposition  of  the  ideas  named  has  been  given,  however,  the 
intercHls  of  theology  are  satislied.  For  succeedinii  tliinkers 
have  been  guided,  in  part  iuteutionally,  in  part  uncousciously, 
by  the  models  of  the  New  Testament,  or  should  not  be 
followed  when  they  in  point  of  fact  diverge  from  them. 

Now  it  is  not  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  bring  out 
what  Jesus  has  said  about  the  forgiveness  of  sins  attached  to 
His  Person  and  Hin  death.  For  even  if  His  statements  might 
seem  perfectly  clear,  their  sigaificauce  becomes  completely 
intelligible  j)nly  when  we  see  how  they  are  reflected  in  the  ^ 
consciousness  of  those  who  believe  in  Him^  and  how  the 
members  of  the  Christian  commimity  trace  hack  their  con- 
sciousness of  pardon  to  tlic  Person  and  the  action  and  pavSsion 
of  Jesus.  For  thus  we  are  made  aware  that  Jesus'  purpose  of 
pardon  has  not  failed.    Its  success,  however,  not  only  serves 

to  make  more  clear  what  His  purpose  was :  it  also  forms  an 
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essential  condition  of  onr  religious  and  theological  interest  in 
the  matter.  We  should  pay  no  special  attention  to  this  pur- 
pose of  Jesus,  nor  should  we  seek  to  discover  its  value  and 
its  meaning,  did  we  not  reckon  ourselves  part  of  the  rdigiom 
eommunity  which  first  attested,  through  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  its  possessiou  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  as 
effected  by  Christ.  On  the  otlier  liand,  the  necessity  of  this 
connection  with  the  Church  is  ignored  by  those  who  think 
themselves  competent  to  arrive  at  or  reproduce  **  the  religion 
of  Jesus " ;  as  also  hj  those  who  acknowledge  in  Jesus  only 
the  Author  of  new  moral  legislation,  or  one  of  those  who  have 
helped  to  perfect  huinaniiy's  ideal.  Those  who  comprise  in 
the  latter  view  the  results  of  their  historical  criticism,  either 
ignore  Jesus'  sayings  about  forgiveness  as  attached  to  His 
Person  and  His  death,  or  reg^  them  as  merely  casual  ex* 
pressions,  or  content  themselves  with  supposing  that  in  Jesus' 
view  forgiveness  flows  directly  of  itself  from  moral  obedience 
to  the  Liw  (vol.  ii.  p.  50).  The  advocates  of  "  the  religion  of 
Jesus"  are  quite  well  aware  that  some  value  belongs  to  the 
füigwus  example  of  Jesus,  apart  horn.  His  moral  legislation 
and  His  moral  example.  But  in  thinking  that  His  significance 
can  be  stated  completely  in  terms  of  personal  imitation,  they 
overlook  the  very  fact  that  Jesus  withdraws  Himself  from 
imitation  when  He  sets  Himself  over  against  His  disciples  as 
the  Author  of  forgivenesa  The  minds  of  His  disciples  are  so 
far  responsive  to  His  teaching  on  this  point,  that  they  become 
convinced  that  pardon  must  first  be  appropriated  before  it  is 
possible  to  imitate  His  piety  and  His  moral  acliievement. 

Authentic  and  complete  knowledge  of  Jesus'  religious 
significance — ^His  significance,  that  is,  as  a  Founder  of  religion 
— depends,  then,  on  one's  reckoning  <me8elf  part  of  the  com-  ^ 
munity  which  He  founded,  and  this  precisely  in  so  far  as  it 
believes  itself  to  have  received  the  forgiveness  of  sins  as 
His  peculiar  gift  This  religious  faith  does  not  take  an 
un historical  view  of  Jesus,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  reach  an 
historical  estimate  of  Him  without  first  divesting  oneself  of 
this  faith,  this  religious  valuation  of  His  Person.  The  opposite 
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▼iew  18  one  of  the  chaiacteristics  wbioh  mark  that  great 
imtnith  which  exerts  a  deceptive  and  confusing  inflnenee 
under  the  name  of  an  historical  **  ahsence  of  presuppositions." 

It  is  no  mere  accident  tli.it  the  subversion  of  Jesus'  religious 
importance  has  been  undertaken  under  the  guise  of  writing 
His  life,  for  this  very  undertaking  implies  the  surrender  of 
the  conviction  that  Jesus,  as  the  Founder  of  the  perfect  moral 
and  spiritual  religion,  belongs  to  a  higher  order  than  all  other 
men.  But  for  that  rcabuu  it  is  likewise  vain  to  attempt  to 
re-establish  the  importance  of  Christ  by  the  same  biographical 
expedieutb  nan  digcover  the  full  .Qdmpass  of  ^s  histojififtl  |  ^ 
ac^nalitjUBolelj  from  the_faith  of  the  Christian  community 
Not  even  His  purpose  to  found^e  community  can  be  quite  | 
understood  historically  save  by  one  who,  as  a  member  oi  it, 
subordinates  himscil  to  His  Person. 

Thence  follows  for  our  present  task,  however,  that  the 
material  of  the  theological  doctrines  of  forgiveness,  justification,  ^ 
^Im3  reconciliation  is  to  he  sought  not  so  much  directly  in  the 
w  words  of  Christ,  as  in  the  correlative  representations  of  the  ^' 
uri^iual  consciousness  of  the  community.  The  immediate  j  _ 
object  of  theological  cognition  is  th£L_comiumuty'8  faith  that 
it_8tands  to  God  in  a  relation  essentially  conditioned  by  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  So  far,  however,  as  this  benefit  is  traced 
back  to  the  personal  action  and  passion  of  Christ,  His  proved 
intention  to  adopt  s\ich  means  makes  the  mediation  of  the 
community  more  intelligible,  buch  being  the  position  of 
affairs,  we  have  now  a  basis  for  the  practice  of  theology  in 
attaching  its  terminology  directly  to  the  apostolic  circle  of 
ideas.  It  would  he  a  mistaken  purism  were  anyone,  in  this 
respect,  to  prefer  the  less  developed  statements  of  Jeans  to  * 
the  forms  of  apostohc  thought.  Nay  more,  we  are  justified 
in  not  paring  down  the  most  developed  forms  of  the  Pauline 
system,  but  preserving  them  in  theological  usage,  for  they  serve 
to  express  most  sharply  tlie  oi^position  between  Christianity 
and  Judaism.  AVhat  nri^es  ns  to  this  is  not  solely  the  }ire- 
dominanl  custom  of  the  Wcöteru  Church  and  the  Keformed 
tradition,  but  the  fact  that  by  means  of  the  Pauline  formulas 
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the  uniqueness  of  Chnstianity  is  marked  off  from  the  Phari- 
saic falsification  of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
thereby  the  Christian  Church  most  securely  protected  against 

a  recrudescence  of  the  latter  error. 

The  precondition,  tlius  indicated  as  essential  for  the 
imderstanding  of  forgiveness,  justification,  and  reconciliation, 
which  are  assured  through  Christ,  holds  good  for  every  part 
of  the  Christian  circle  of  thought.  (  gautfeoiblp.  to-Viiow  an(l 
understand  God,  siu,  conversion,  eternal  life,  in  the  Chiistiüi/ 
seiiöc,  only  so  far  as  we  consciously  and  intentionally  reckuii 
Quraelvfioaembersof^e  community  which  Christ  has  founded! 
Theology  is  bound  to  take  up  this  point  of  view,  and  only  so 
is  there  any  hope  of  constructing  a  theological  system  which 
deserves  the  name.  For  in  order  to  comprehend  the  content 
of  Christianity,  as  a  totality  composed  of  rightly  ordeied 
particular  data,  we  nnist  occupy  one  and  the  same  standpoint 
throughout  The  form  in  which  theology  has  hitherto  been 
flkboratej— after  the  model  of  Melanchthon's  Zoei — digob^ 
this  principle.  It  takes  up  its  standpoint,  first  of  all,  in  the 
far-off^ domain  of  man's  original  perfection,  which  it  makes 
correlative  to  a  certain  rational  conception  of  God,  correlative 
that  is  to  the  necessary  twofold  reoompeasa  jwhich  Qod 
awards  to  men,  bound  as  they  are  to  conform  to  His  law. 
The  formula  of  the  fwAm  operum,  which  Cocceius  invented 
for  this  conil)iiiation  of  ideas,  is  thoroughly  well  suited  to  the 
exposition  of  this  doctrine  given  earlier  and  later  hy  Lutlieran 
and  Eeformed  theology.  The.  tiraditional  doctrine  of  man's 
original  state,  consequently,  implies  that  theology  takes  up 
its  standpoint  within  either  a  natural  or  a  universally  rational 
knowledge  of  God  which  lias  nothing  to  do  with  tlie  Chris- 
tiau  knowledge  of  Hun,  and  is  consequently  indiücicnfc  to  the 
question  whether  tlie  expositor  who  expounds  the  doctrine 
belongs  to  the  Christian  community  or  not.  The-nature  and 
the  extent  of  sin,  accepted  as  a  fact,  is  thereafter  determined 
hy  the  standard  of  the  first  man's  original  perfection.  Passages 
of  Scriptnre  may  be  used  as  well,  but  that  makes  no  dilVerence, 
for  they  are  not  read  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Apostle 
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Paul's  view  of  the  effect  on  the  human  race  of  the  first  trans- 
gression is  determined  by  its  contnist  to  the  ellect  of  Christ 
upon  Hifi  community.  Traditional  theology,  in  using  the 
passage  Bom.  v.  1 2,  rather  keeps  to  the  lines  of  Augustine, 
who,  on  thoroughly  rational  grounds,  deduced  original  sin  from 
the  sin  of  the  first  human  pair.  ^^^^  theology  takes  upJts 
standpoint  on  the  fact  of  tlie  universally  inherited  sin  of  the 
human  race,  and  undertakes  to  deduce  from  tliis  the  necessity 
of.  a  redemption,  the  method  of  which  is  brought  out  by 
comparing  sin  with  the  Divine  attribute  of  cetnbutojy  xigbt* 
^ou^gss  in  the  purely  rational  style  which  Anselm  has 
applied  to  this  topic.  Then  follows,  at  the  .liiiL4t«jai:ji_M'- 
the  traditional  theological  system,  the  knowledge  of  Chiist's 
Person  and  work,  and  its  application  to  the  individual  and 
thoLieUowship  of  believers*  Not  until  it  haa  to  deal  with 
this  topic  does  theology  take  up  the  standpoint  of  the  bom- 
m  unity  of  believers,  but  it  does  so  in  such  a  way  that  the 
above-mentioned  rational  conception  of  redemption  is  held  to 
throughout  the  ej^position  of  its  actual  course.  No  system 
can  result  from  a  method  which  thus  traverses  three  separate  ^ 
points  of  view  in  accomplishing  the  different  parts  of  ite 
task.  A  method  which  is  so  predominantly  inspired  by 
purely  rational  ideas  of  God  and  sin  and  redemption  is  not 
the^positive  theolo^xy  wliich  we  need,  and  which  can  be 
defended  against  the  objections  of  general  rationalism. 

Advocates  of  this  method,  who  are  unaware  of  its  defects 
and  feel  no  need  to  get  rid  of  them,  are  therefore  likewise 
incapable  of  understandinL,'  nii  exposition  of  Christi-in  doctrine 
which  views  and  judges  every  part  of  the  syaLcm  from  the^ 
.the  redeemed  community  of  Christ.  When 
a  rounded  exposition  of  theology,  represented 
on  a  single  surface,  with  their  many-angled  mirror,  of  course 
they  get  nothing  but  a  broken  reflection.  But  tlie  blame  falls 
not  ou  one  who  has  ventured  to  emjiluy  the  systematic  method 
in  theology,  but  upou  the  critics  who  cherish  the  belief  that 
their  own  fragmentary  knowledge,  which  loses  itself  in  a 
variety  of  tentative  efforts,  complies  with  the  conditions  of 
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systematic  thought.^    BuM^t^  proper  must  all  fihe  more 

certainly  he  conditioned  by  the  iacL  that  evei-y  .  part  of 
theological  knowledge  is  construed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Christian  community,  since  only  so  oan  the  worth  of  Christ  as 
Bevealer  be  employed  throughout  as  the  basis  of  loiowledge 
in  solving  all  the  problems  of  theology.  This  constituted 
the  new  principle  which  Luther  set  forth  in  various  passages, 
collected  in  Schultz/s  treatise  (cited  vol.  i.  p.  219).  lieference 
is  made  there  to  the  fact  that  £AiJiher_adniits  uo  "  disinterested  '* 
'  knowledge  of  God,  but  recognises  as  a  reHgionanlBttiBii-  only 
such^knowledge  of  Him  as  takes  the  form  of-tgconditional 
:  trust  'niis  knowledge,  however,  i8_  so  exclusively  bound  up 
'  with  Christ,  that  whatever  knuwiedge  of  God  exists  alongside 
of  it  does  not,  as  theL^choiasUes  suppose,  arrive  at^a^  neutral 
idea  of  CUkL,  but  issufla  solely  in.  contempt  ox  hatred  of  Him. 
This  line  of  thought  is  to  he  found  not  only  in  Luther'iB 
Larger  Cateehismi*  but  also  in  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
XX.  24.'    In  1543  Melanchtbpn  merely  echoes  in  a  feeble 

*  I  refer  to  Kreibig's  work,  Die  VenoHnungdehre  auf  Grund  des  christlichen 
BcmissUeiiis  dargrsfeflt  (Berlin,  1878).  In  the  introduction  he  identifies,  in  a 
trico,  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church  with  his  Christian  con.sciou8uesa, 
dfdoeta  til*  method  recondliAtioii  before  proving  the  act  of  reoonciliation, 
and  on  242  botnys  his  rationalism  by  recqgniaing  belief  in  ft  twofold  Diviiui 
reoompaue^whieh  he  affirms  is  the  content  of  the  biblical  idea  of  righteoua- 
ueas — as  an  idea  common  to  all  men,  and  present  originally  in  tlie  moral 
ponsciousness.  In  his  scattered  and  often  falsified  representation  of  iny  views, 
Kreibig's  mctliod  is  to  concede  to  me  in  one  breath  what  previously  and  sub- 
sequently ho  disputes.  He  ignom  altogether  the  researches  in  Biblical  Theolofor 
contained  in  my  second  volume,  but  continaes  to  aasare  us  cheerfully  that  his 
assumptions  are  based  on  Scripture  without  even  in  a  single  word  mentioning 
what  I  have  proved  to  the  eontrary. 

'  Quid  est  habere  deum  aut  (^uid  est  deuü  ?  Dcua  est  ct  vocatur,  do  cuius 
bonitate  et  potentin  omnia  bcma  certo  tibi  poUicearis  et  ad  quem  qaibasUbet 
adversis  rebus  atqne  periculis  ingruentibns  confugias,  nt  deum  habere  nihil 
aliud  sit,  quam  iUi  ex  toto  oorde  fidere  et  credere  .  .  .  Siqnidem  haec  dno, 
fides  et  dens  una  coprila  coninngjenda  sunt." 

'  "Qui  {icit,  se  per  Christum  habere  propitium  patrem,  is  vcr^  novit  deum"  ; 
further,  in  the  Apology^  ÜL  20 :  "Per  Christum  acceditur  ad  patrem,  et  accepta 
remissione  peocatomm  vere  ism  atatoimns,  nos  habere  deum,  hoc  est  nos  dec 
came  esse^  invocamos,  agimiu  gratias,  timemus,  dOiglmus."  II.  34:  "Ha- 
manns nnimus  sine  spiritu  sancto  (outside  the  commnnity  of  believers)  aut 
seeurus  coTit«  Tiinit  iudieium  dei,  aut  in  yntejia  fiv^'it  ft  fdit  v'dii  aritem  denm." 
H.  18:  "  Üatiü  mini  laciL,  nisi  cjuacdam  civiiia  opera,  iiitcnm  ueque  timet 
denm,  noque  Tire  credit  ae  deo  corae  esM*" 
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way  the  principle  that  Grod  is  kaowabie  oiilj  througli  tho 
mediation  of  Christ,  a  principle  which  in  the  Zoei  of  1535 
be  had  trecognised  with  a  certain  emphaais.^  The  while,  he 
boilds  Ohrisfaan  doctrine  on  a  foundation  of  natural  theology, 
after  the  model  of  the  Scliulastics.  All  tins  ih  a  result  of  his 
return  of  Aristotle.  Xnt  only  does  tlie  close  nftinity  between 
'Humanism  and  Scholasticism  betray  itself  here,  but  Melan- 
chthon  abandonaJbe  task  of  constraoting  theology  according 
to-  Lutber'a  -prinmple.  That  task  I  essay  in  the  full  con- 
sciou.sness  that  my  action  is  jiistifietl  and  rendered  imperative 
by  the  standard  writings  of  the  lieformatiou.  But  if  wc  can  \^ 
rightly  know  God  only  if  we  know  Him  through  Christ,  then  / 
we  can  know  Him  only  if  we  belong  to  the  community  of/ 
belieyers.  Kot  only,  however,  are  God  and  all  the  operations 
of  His  grace  to  be  construed  through  the  revelation  in  Christ, 
but  even  sin  can  be  appreciated  only  in  virtue  of  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  which  is  Christ's  special  gift:  for,  as  the 
Apoiogy  puts  it,  ii  62:  Evomgelium  argmi  (mne$,  guod  aitU 
mib  peeeaio,    V.  29 :  Bleue  eai  praedictionis  emngtlii, 

a/rguere  peceaia  et  offtm  remissionem  peeoatorum* 

This  theological  method,  too,  is  the  legitimate  solution  of 
the  HilAmmn.  in  wliich  opener  pk.ccs  us  between  theoloffia  re- 
gmUorum  aut  mregeniiorum.^  That  theoh^  no  less  than  the 
Christian  faith  should  possess  the  marks  of  the  regenerate  life, 
is  obvious ;  as  it  is  also  intelligible  that  Spener  should  find 
those  marks  ^wanting  in  the  pedantic  theology  cultivated  in 
his  day.  But  if  the  point  was  to  prove  that  those  super- 
natural characteristics  were  present,  that  was  impossible  so 
lon^  as  theology  retained  its  traditional  arrangement  and 
form.  For  opponents  might  rejoin  that,  provided  their  system 
were  materially  correct,  it  came  to  them  from  the  Holy  Spiiit. 

*  Cf.  Theologie  und  Mdnphi/sil;  p.  57  ft.  {2ad  ed.  p.  61  (F.). 

*  In  the  yljwl.  C.  A.  V.  53,  it  is  true,  wo  mert  with  the  formula  which 
M^'laiichtlion  in  tho  Fisiiafioifshurh  dcfcnckd  a;,';iiii-st  Agricola's  objections: 
Lex  otUendü,  arjfuU,  et  ctnukmntU  peccaia.  Evamjdium  eat  promissio  ffratiar. 
This  fonnnl»  indicates  that  th«  groimd  for  onr  knowledge  of  ain  lies  oatnde 
iaiib  in  Ohrist  Bnt  Lather  admitted  this  only  in  the  senae  that  general  aaviog 
faith  is  included  in  the  law  (vol.  i.  p.  201).  .  -• 

*  CL  OtKhUhU  äa  JPiUimM,  iL  p.  117  fC 
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And  Spener's  principle  that  theology  is  to  be  learned  through 
prayer  and  iiionil  dincipline  either  ends  in  fanaticism,  or  is 
suBceptible  of  a  practicable  ui caning  only  when  it  is  taken  as 
a  Bnggestion  for  making  a  fruitful  application  of  theology  in 
the  pulpit  and  pastoral  work.  Spener,^  however,  claimed  for 
theology  a  yet  wider  point  of  view — it  is  to  make  good  its 
derivation  from  the  Holy  Spirit  in  virtue  of  the  trntli  that 
"  whoever  willeth  to  do  the  will  of  God  will  know  the  truth 
of  Christ's  doctrine"  (John  viL  17).  This  implies_a  complete 
re^naion  of  thematter  of  theology ;  for  the  traditional  system 
was  and  is  not  adapted  to  this  ethical  proof  of  the  truth  of 
Chrißtiauity.  What  Spener's  principles  indicate,  liowever,  is 
the  way  to  such  a  conception  of  the  Christian  view  of  the 
world  and  of  life  as  can  hope  for  aucceas  only  when  it  is 
attempted  from  the  standpoiiit  el  the  eommxmity  of  believers. 
This  standpoint,  however,  conforms  likewise  to  the  mucim  that 
theology  must  emanate  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  if  any- 
one builds  Christian  theology  on  a  substructure  of  pretended 
Natural  Theology,  the  rationalistic  arguments  of  Augustine 
about  original  sin,  and  those  of  Anselm  about  the  nature  of 
redemption,  he  thereby  takes  his  stand  outside  the  sphere 
of  regeneration,  which  is  coterminous  with  the  community 
of  believers. 

§  2.  The  form  of  systematic  theology  is  bound  up,  first 
of  all,  with  the  correct  and  complete  idea  of  the  Cimdian 
Bdiffian,  The  latter  is  reached  by  an  orderly  reproduction 
of  the  thought  of  Christ  and  the  apostles ;  it  is  confirmed  by 

being  compared  with  other  species  and  stages  of  religiou. 
The  spficificiilly  peculiar  nature  of  CliriHiianity,  which  at 
every  turn  of  theology  must  be  kept  intact,  can  be  ascertained 
only  by  calling  the  general  history  of  religion  to  our  aid. 
Schleiermacher  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  method  (vol.  L  p. 
440  ff.).  It  is  this  that  makes  hi.s  «letinition  of  religion  so 
important,  even  though  when  more  closely  examined  it  by  no 
means  justifies  its  daims.    "The  Christian  religion  is  that 

^  Pl't  doiideria  and  AUgemcinc  GoUcsi/dcUtrOicUX^SSO),  i.  p.  3Ö.  Cormlia, 
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monotheistic  form  of  faith  within  the  teleological  (moral) 
cGfis,  in  which  everything  is  referred  to  the  redemption 

wrouglit  by  Jesii.s."  The  relation  between  this  special  cha-r- 
acteristic  and  the  generic  qualities  of  Chriätianitj  is  not 
stated  with  the  clearness  we  desira  For  if  the  Divine  final 
end  is  embodied  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,^  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  redemption  which  has  come  through  Jesus  should 
also  be  related,  as  a  means,  to  this  final  end.  But  as  this 
relation  is  not  expressed,  the  result  is  that  Schleiermacher 
construes  the  whole  Christian  consciousness  of  God  by  refer- 
ence now  to  redemption  through  Jesus,  now  to  the  idea  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Grod,  without  coming  to  anj  decision  regard- 
ing the  mutual  relations  of  this  final  end  and  the  function  of 
the  ^lediator.  The  natural  c(»nse([uence  of  this  want  of 
lucidity  is  that  no  topic  receives  less  justice  in  the  general 
argument  of  his  Olatibendehre  than  what  he  admits  to  be  the 
teleological  character  of  Ohristianity.  The  latter  is  constantly 
crossed  by  the  neutral  idea  of  religion  by  which  he  is  guided, 
by  the  abstract  Monotheism  which  he  follows,  and  finally  by 
everytiiing  being  referred  solely  to  redemption  through  Jesus. 
His  obscure  definition  betrays  the  fact,  at  the  very  outset,  that 
Schleiermacher  had  not  taken  his  final  bearings  in  the  realm 
of  Hw-hifltory^f  religion.  Here  he  was  impeded,  beyond  all 
doubt,  by  hifi  underestimate  of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tamaut»— which,  as  the  stage  prefatory  to  Christianity,  is 
possessed  of  characteristics  analogous  to  those  of  Christianity 
itself.  Por,  in  the  Old  Testament  no  less,  the  concrete  con- 
ception  of  the  one,  supernatural,  omnipotent  God  is  bound  up 
with  the  final  end  of  the  Kin^dom  of  Goiij  and  with  the  idea 
of  a  redemption.  But  that  end  is  conceived  under  the  limits 
of  the  national  commonwealth;  while  the  condition  of  the 

*  Giaubaiisichref  §  9,  2  :  "  Whatever  in  the  domaiu  of  CUiiatiaiiity  btlougs 
to  car  oonadonsneat  of  God,  must  also  be  referred,  tlirongh  the  idea  of  a  kingdom 
of  Ood,  to  the  totalitj  of  our  activities  .  .  .  This  figure  of  '  the  Kingdom  of 

GcmI,'  so  '^icrnifirint,  so  all-inclosive  in  Christianity,  is  only  a  general  exprcsietion 
of  the  f.u  t  that  in  Christianity  all  pain  and  all  joy  are  religions  only  in  so  far 
as  they  aro  related  to  activity  iu  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  that  every  pious 
emotion,  winch  arises  from  a  passive  state,  ends  in  the  cousciousuesa  of  u  transi- 
tion to  ae^Tity." 
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\  end  being  realised  is  conceiyed,  it  is  true,  as  puiification  from 
Bin,  but  partly  also  under  the  garb  of  the  chosen  people's 

'  politic^il  independence  ;  partly  it  is  accompanied  by  the  hope  of 
outward  prosperity  destined  to  arrive  witli  tho  perfect  rule  of 
Jehovah.  In  Ohristianitj,  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  represented 
as  the  common  end  of  God  and  the  elect  community,  in  such 
a  way  that  it  rises  above  the  natural  limits  of  nationality 
and  becomes  the  moral  society  of  nations.  In  this  respect 
Christianity  shows  itself  to  be  tlie  ]ierfect  moral  religion. 
Ademption  through  Christ— an  idea  which  embraces  justifica- 
tion and  renewal — ^is  also  divested  of  all  conditions  of  a 
natural  or  sensuous  kind,  so  as  to  culminate  in  the  purely 
spiritual  idea  of  eternal  life.  Nor  do  Llic  outwardly  sensible 
circumstances,  amidst  which  Christ's  passion  took  place,  affect 
its  redeeming  significance.  That  significance  attaches  to  His 
willing  acceptance  of  His  sufferings,  to  the  obedience  which, 
under  these  circumstances,  He  displayed  in  His  God^ven 
vocation.  And  inasmueb  as  redemption  thrfnmli  Christ 
comprises  justification  and  renewal,  what  is  obtained  is  such 
an  emancipation  from  evils  as,  being  a  spiritual  process,  is 
specifically  distinct  from  Old  Testament  anticipations. 

In  both  theee  respects  we  have  in  Christianity  a  cvH^ 
mination  of  tlie  monotheistic,  spiritual,  and  teleojogical 
religion  of  the  Bible  in  the  idea  of  the  perfected  spiritual 
andjnoral  religion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  two 
ohaxacteristics  condition  each  other  mutually.  Christ  jnade 
the  uni\ersaimaralJCiiigd^  end,  and  thus  He 

came  to  know  and  decide  for  that  kind  of  redemption-  which 
He  achieved  through  the  maintenance  of  tidelity  in  His 
calling  and  of  His  blessed  fellowship  with  God  through  Butter- 
ing unto  death.  On  the  other  hand,  a  correct  spiritual 
interpretation  of  redemption  and  justification  through  Christ 
tends  to  keep  more  decisively  to  the  front  the  truth  that  the 
Kingdom  <»f  Cod  is  tlic  final  end.  Now  theology,  especially 
within  the  iivuugclieai  Confessions,  has  laid  very  unecjual 
emphasu  on  these  two  principal  characteristics  of  Chris- 
tianity.   It  makes  everything  which  concerns  the  redemptive 
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character  of  Christianitj  an  object  of  the  most  solicitons 
reflection.  Accordingly  it  finds  the  central  point  of  all 
Christian  knowledge  and  practice  in  redenipLion  thi'tugh 
Christ,  while  iojustice  is  done  to  the  ethical  iiiter}<retation 
ol^Jjhostiaiuty  through  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
Bat  Christianitj»  bo  to  speak,  reaembles  not  a  dtde  I  ^ 
^described  from  a  single  centre,  but  an  ellipse  which  is  deter-  /  ^  K 
iiiiiied  by_J;wo  foci^  Western  Catholicisiii  has  recognised  J  \ 
tills  fact  in  its  own  way.  For  it  sets  itself  up  not  merely  as 
I  an  inatittttion  possesaed  of  the  ^ramente  by  which  the 
power  of  Christ's  redemption  is  propagated,  but  also  as  the 
.  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  present,  as  the  community  in  which, 
/  through  the  obedience  of  men  and  States  to  the  Pope,  Divine 
^  righteousness  is  professedly  realised.  Now  it  has  been  a 
^mütortune  for  Protestantism  that  the  Eeformers  did  not 
purify  the  idea  of  the  moral  Kingdom  of  God  or  Christ  from 
sacerdotal  oormptions»  but  embodied  it  in  a  conception  which 
is  not  practical  but  merely  dogmatical.  Apart  from  Zwingli, 
whose  views  on  this  point  are  peculiar  to  himself,  Luther, 
Meknchthon,^  and  Calvin  define  the  Kingdom  of  Chnst  as 
the  inward  union  between  Christ  and  believers  through 
grace  and  its  operations.  The  dogmatic  theologians  of  both 
Confessions  unanimously  propagate  this  view  by  deriving  an 
arn^unient  for  religious  consolation  from  the  protection 
against  powers  hostile  to  redemption  enjoyed  by  believers  in  \ 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  Kant  (voL  i  412  ^L^jf^ .  thfi-.£rst 
to  perceiye  the  supreme  importance  for  ethics  of  the  "  King- 
dom of  God "  as  an  association  of  men  bound  together  by 
laws  of  virtue.  But  it  remained  for  Schleiermacher  first  to 
employ  the  true  conception  of  the  telcological  nature  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  to  determine  the  idea  of  Christianity.  This 
service  of  his  ought  not  to  he  forgotten,  even  if  he  failed  to 
grasp  the  discovery  with  a  firm  hand.  For  none  of  the 
theologians  who  found  in  him  their  master,  witli  the  exception 

*Onoe,  however,  in  the  A]^)v!(>'nj  of  Uui  C.  A.  Hi.  68,  71,  72,  ho  express^ 
the  true  idea.  Sinülarly  Luther,  in  his  Smaller  Catcchiäm,  sec.  2,  art.  % 
with  whioih  the  ptmllel  ttatemeiit  in  his  Lai;ger  Catechism  really  agrees. 
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of  Theremin,^  has  taken  account  of  the  importance  of  this 
idea  for  systematic  theology  as  a  whole.    Modem  pietists 

are  accustoiiicd  to  (Inscribe  their  favourite  undertakings, 
especially  foreign  missions,  dircrily  as  the  Kingdom  of  God; 
but  in  doing  8o,  while  they  touch  upon  the  ethical  me/ining 
of  the  idea»  they  narrow  its  reference  impsoperly.  This 
circle,  too,  have  brought  the  word  into  use,  to  describe 
the  public  atlairs  of  the  Church  as  discussed  in  periodicjils. 
This  use  of  the  name,  however,  involves  that  interchange  uf 
u  Qi^^xTch  "  and  "  Kingdom  of  God  "  which  we  find  dominating 
Boman  Catholicism. 

Since  Jesus  Himself,  however,  saw  in  the  Kingdom  of 
God  the  moral  end  of  the  religious  fellowship  He  had  to 
found  (vol.  ii.  p.  2S);  since  lie  understood  by  it  not  the 
common  exercise  of  worship,  but  the  organisation  of  humanity 
through  action _in^0Z£d..hjt.love,  any  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity would  be  imperfect  and  therefore  incorrect  which  did 
not  include  this  specifically  teleolj2gisal  aspect  We  must 
further  remember  that  Christ  did  not  describe  this  moral 
task,  to  be  carried  out  by  the  human  race,  in  the  form  of 
a  phOoBophical  doctrine,  and  propagate  it  in  a  school:  He 
entrusted  it  to  Hia  diseiples.  At  the  same  time  He  con- 
stituted them  a  religious  community  through  training  of 
another  kind.  For  wlien  good  action  towards  our  fellow-men 
is  subsumed  under  the  conception  of  the  Kmgdom  of  God, 
this  whole  provmce  is  placed  under  the  rule  and  standard  of 
religion.    And  so,  were  we  to  determine  the  unique  quality 

*  DU  Lehre  vom  göttlichen  Ikic/ie  (1823),  p.  2  :  "Although,  in  view  of  tho 
great  nraltiplicity  of  moral  ideas  contained  in  Christianitj,  it  is  dtiBcult  to 
discover  the  most  comprehensive,  yet  it  ia  impoasiblo  not  to  perceive  that  its 
highest  ideal  is  a  society,  and  that  its  doctrines  and  precepts  become  luminotis 
only  whrn  they  arc  snbordiiiatwl  and  related  to  it.  For  as  a  unity  of  essence 
and  a  moral  unity  of  spirit  exiita  eternally  between  the  Father  and  tiic  Son, 
so  tlie  Son  must  likewise  become  the  Head  of  all  huniaiiity,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  raised  to  the  perfection  vhich  is  to  be  seen  in  Hirn»  and  be  led  thnni^ 
Him  into  a  fellowship  with  the  Father  similar  to  that  in  whleli  He  Himsilf 
livps.     This  union  is  appropriately  named  tlie  in  (  f  Cod."     P.  4: 

"  When  we  consider  the  rolation  nf  CJnd  tn  man,  and  tlu;  work  <»f  redemption  in 
the  light  of  this  idea,  Uiduy  doctrinal  conceptions  lose  the  apjiearaucc  of 
aiUtnuineas  which  they  may  have,  and  gain  a  doaer  oonsection  and  a  firmer 
foondatioii." 
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of  Cbriatianity  tar      teleological  elemepti  xuunely,  its 

relation  to  the  mocal  Kingdom  of  God,  we  should  do  mjustioe 
to  its  character  as  a  religion!    This  aspect  of  Christianity, 

clearly,  is  meant  to  be  provided  for  in  Scldeicnnacher's 
phrase — "  in  which  everything  is  referred  to  the  redemption 
wrought  by  Jesus."  For  redemption  is  a  presupposition  of 
the  Christian's  peculiar  dependence  on  God;  but  dependence 
on  Güd  is,  for  Schleiermaeher,  the  general  form  of  religious 
experience  as  distinct  from  a  moral  relationship.  Now  it  is 
true  that  in  Christianity  everything  is  "  rglated  "  to  the  mvi  il 
organisation  of  humanity  through  loYe-prompted  action ;  but 
at  the  same  time  everything  is  also  "  related  "  to  redemption 
through  Jesus,  to  spiritual  redemption,  t.e.  to  that  freedom 
from  guilt  and  over  the  world  which  is  to  be  won  through  the 
realised  i'aLiicrhood  of  God.  Freedom  in  God,  the  freedom 
of  the  children  of  God,  is  the  private  of  each  individual 
Christian,  as  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  the  final  end  of  alL 
And  this  double  character  of  the  Christian  life — ^peifectly 
religious  and  perfectly  ethical — continues,  because  its 
realisation  iii  "the  life  of  the  individual  advances  through  the 
perpetual  interaction  of  the  two  elements.  For  the  life  and 
activity  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  issued  at  once  in  the 
redemption  and  the  setting  up  of  the  Kingdom  of  €h>d.  The 
same  fidelity  in  His  Divine  vocation  enabled  Him  to  preserve 
and  secure  both  Hit»  own  fellowship  with  the  Father,  and  the 
power  t^  lead  sinners  back  into  the  same  feUowsliip  with 
God;  and  the  same  effect  has  two  aspects — His  disciples 
acknowledge  Him  as  the  Head  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and 
God  as  their  Father. 

Christianity,  then,  is  the  monotheistic,  com}>letely  spiritual, 
and  ethical  religion,  which,  based  on  the  life  of  its  Author  as 
Bedeemer  and  as  Founder  of  the  Kingdom  of  Grod,  consists  in 
the  freedom  of  the  children  of  God,  involves  the  impulse  to 
conduct  from  the  motive  of  love,  which  aims  at  the  moral 
organisation  of  mankind,  and  grounds  blesBedness  on  the  rela- .  , 
tion  of  sonship  to  God,  as  well  as  on  the  Kingdom  of  God.  [J 

This  conception  is  indispensable  for  systematic  theology 
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if  the  material  correctly  obtained  from  l-.il)lical  ideas  is  to  be 
fully  used.  The  hütorj  of  theology  affords  only  too  many 
examples  of  the  construction  of  what  is  either  merely  ft 
doctrine  of  redemption  or  merely  a  system  of  morality. 
But  it  must  also  be  observed  that  we  are  not  to  base 
tUiQology  proper  on  the  idea  of  redemption,  and  ethics  upon  the 
idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  as 
theology  falla  into  these  two  sections,  each  must  be  kept 
under  the  constitutive  influence  of  hoth  ideas.  Dogmatics, 
that  is,  comprises  all  the  presuppositions  of  Christianity 
under  the  form  of  Divine  operation  ;  ethics,  presupposing  the 
former  discipline,  comprises  the  province  of  personal  and 
social  Christian  life  imder  the  form  of  personal  adwUy.^ 
Now  since  the  revelation  of  God  is  directed  not  only  to  the 
goal  of  redemption,  but  also  to  the  final  end  of  the  kingdom 
which  He  realises  in  fellowship  witli  the  redeemed,  dogmatics 
cannot  dispense  with  the  latter  guiding  idea.  And  as  the 
spiritual  activity  of  those  who  are  called  to  the  Kingdom  of 
God  and  redeemed  does  not  manifest  itself  merely  in  their 
moral  influence  on  others,  but  also  in  the  peculiar  functions 
of  Divine  gonsliip,  ethics  must  be  conditioned  likewise  by 
the  idea  of  redemption. 

§  3.  The  scientific  understanding -of  the  several  truths 
of  Christianity  depends  on  their  correct  definition.  The  first 
task  of  systematic  theology  is  correctly  and  completely  to' 
outline  and  clearly  to  settle  the  religious  ideas  or  facts  which 
are  included  in  the  conception  of  Cliristianity.  The  so-called 
proof  from  Scripture  has  to  do  with  the  correctness  of  these 
ideas,  but  it  does  not  really  yield  more  than  the  correctness 
of  the  ideas  of  Christianity  in  their  original  sense.  Theological 
form,  however,  re(|uires  lliat  their  correctness  should  be  of 
another  kind.  And  so  we  cannot  reach  dogmatic  definitions 
simply  by  summing  up  the  exegetical  results  of  Biblical 
Theology.  For  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  are  not  in 
the  least  guided  by  the  wish  to  define  their  ideas ;  and  when, 

'Cf.  S.  lilmormacher,  Christlü-he  Sitte,  p.  23;  Kit/x  li.  Si/M'nn  der  ehtitt- 
lieJicn  Uhn  (6tb  ed.),  p.  4 ;  Harleas,  Christliche  Ethik  (Cth  ul.),  p.  3. 
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as  in  Heb.  xL  1,  we  have  for  once  a  tendency  to  definition, 

yet  the  defmitioii  is  not  coiiijilete.  The  .ideas  of  Chri«t  and 
of  the  apuslles,  which  we  regard  oft- hand  as  substantially 
in  agreement,  often  enough  employ  divergent,  meana  of 
^preBsion,  or  link  themselves  to  ,di£feient  Old  Testament 
symbols.  Now  exegesis  itself,  certainly,  deals  with  many 
particular  passaires  in  such  a  way  im  to  reduce  the  cognate 
syiulj<jlical  expressions  they  contain  to  one  conception  of  the 
greatest  possible  clearness.  For  in  part  exegesis  must  view 
the  particular  in  the  light  of  its  relationship  to  everything 
which  resembles  it,  in  part  it  has  to  fill  up  the  chasm 
between  our  way  of  thinking  and  the  Tpraelites'  symbolical 
manner  of  speech,  in  part  its  tabk  is  to  clear  away  false 
ideas  forced  upon  certain  Biblical  symbols  by  exegetical 
tradition.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  exposition  of  re- 
ligious ideas  fumiBhed  by  Biblical  Theology,  which  supplies 
the  matter  of  theological  knowledge,  itself  contains  attempts 
to  define  these  ideas.  But  it  irives  no  guarantee  tliat 
they  are  completely  and  distinctly  defined  in  organic 
relation  to  the  whole.  Kach  definition  can  only  be  made 
complete  as  it  receives  ite  place  in  a  system  ~oT  tlieology, 
for  the  truth  of  the  partictilar  can  be  understood  only 
through  its  connection  with  the  whole.  This  gives  us 
the  certainty  that  theological  propositions,  which  liave 
been  defined  with  logical  correctness,  are  not  mutually 
contradictory.^ 

The  formally  correct  expression  of  theological  propositions 
depends  on  the  nietliod  \vc  fulluw  in  dciiuing  the  objects  of 
cognition,  that  is,  ou  tlie_  theory  of  knowledge  which  we 
coDflciously  or  wneonnoiously  obey.  The  theory  of  knowledge, 
in  the  sense  here  intended,  is  identical  with  *'  the  doctrine  of 

*  Cf.  Dilthey,  EinUilanif  in  dk  Gctdeswi&äenschaften,  i.  p.  5.  By  science  is 
understood  in  ordinary  usag«)  a  system  of  propositions,  tho  elememts  of  which 
•re  conoeptiona,       ideas  completely  determined,  conatsat,  and  nnivenuilly 

Valiii  tlirou^hoat  tbc  whole  connection  of  thought.  The  conjunctions  of  idea» 
in  tlif  system  rniist  !i.isrf]  m  fact  ;  iuid  filially,  its  parts  must  be  combined 
into  a  whole  to  I'acilitate  teaching,  either  because  a  part  of  reality  is  completely 
cunstnied  iu  thought  by  this  combination  of  projKjsitions,  or  because  »ome 
btmnob  of  human  actiTi^  is  deteimined  by  it 
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the  thing  or  things  "  ^  which  forms  the  first  part  of  metaphysics.- 
Different  philosophers  interpret  metaphysics  differently.  I 
have  therefore  explained  elsewhere  what  I  mean  when  I  nse 
the  word  metaphysics  hy  reference  to  Aristotle,  whose  usage 
(letdrmineil  philosophical  ti-iiainology  until  Kant.  And  I 
cannot  refrain  from  repeating  that  explanation  here,  "first 
Jj^iloBophy,"  according  to  Aristotle,  "  is  devoted  to  an  mvesti- 
gation  of  the  imiversal  grounds  of  all  bdng.  Now  the  things 
with  which  our  knowledge  deals  are  divided  into  nature  and 
Bpiritual  life.  When  we  are  inve.sti gating  the  grounds 
common  to  all  being,  we  abstract  from  the  particular  qualities 
which  constitute  for  us  the  difference  between  nature  and 
spirit,  and  enable  us  to  regard  them  as  heterogeneous  entities. 
Natural  and  spiritual  phenomena  concern  metaphysics  only 
in  so  far  as  they  maybe  conceived  avS  ihiiigs  in  general.  For 
the  conditions  of  knowledge  common  to  them  both  are 
crystallised  in  the  conception  of  'the  thing.'  Thus  meta- 
physical conceptions,  it  is  true,  include  and  regulate  all  other 
acts  of  knowledge  which  involve  the  specific  peculiarity  of 
nature  and  of  spirit.  They  explain  how  it  is  that  the  huiiian 
mind,  having  had  experientially  perceptions  of  special  kinds, 
differentiates  things  in  consequence  into  natural  things  and 
spiritual  beings.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  the  position  of 
metaphysics  as  superordinate  to  experiential  knowledge^  that 
metaphysical  conceptions  give  us  a  more  profound  and 
valuable  knowledge  of  spiritual  existence  than  can  be  gained 
from  psychology  and  ethics."  Compared  with  natural  science 
and  ethics,  metaphysics  yields  elementaiy  and  merely  formal 
knowledge  If  others  understand  by  metaphysics :  not  that 
elementary  knowledge  of  things  in  general  which  ignores  their 
division  into  nature  and  spirit,  but  such  a  universal  tbeor}i 
as  shall  be  at  once  elementary  and  the  linal  and  exhaustive 
science  of  ail  particular  ordered  existence,  they  do  so  at  their 
own  risk.    At  any  rate  my  method  is  neither  imjust  nor 

>  DU  Lehre  von  dem  Dinge  tmd  de»  Dingen. 

-  With  what  follows  compare  my  pamphlet,  Theologie  wnd  Metofhfttk:  Mf 
Vereländiffwtg  und  Abwehr,  Bonn,  1881 ;  2ad  ed.,  1887. 
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nnhistorical  when  I  explain,  with  express  lefereuce  to 
Aristotle,  what  extent  of  knowledge  I  include  under  the 

name.    Tor  iii  the  last  resort  the  t^uestion  iö  one  more  of  the 
thing  than  of  the  name. 

Thejßrstcpnseq^uence  of  this  is,  that  there  are  no  sufficient  ^ 
grounds  for  combining  a  theory  of  things  in  general  with  the 
conception  of  God.    That  is  dohe,  tiowever,  when  Aristotle 
gives  the  name  God  to  the  idea  of  the  highest  end  which 
he  postulates  as  winding  up  the  cosmic  scries  of  means  and 
ends,  and  bo  as  an  expression  of  the  unity  of  the  world. 
XhiQ  QO^jujictiiQii  of  the  two  forms  the  content  of  the  ^ 
teleological  argument  for  God's  existence  constructed  hyl^  " 
Scholastic  theology.    We  have  a  similar  case  in_the_co8mo- 
logical  aij^unient.    It  exliil»its  a  metamorphosis  of  the  Neo- 
platonic  view  of  the  woxld«  .which  rests  merely  upon  the  idea  1 
of  things  and  their  causal  connection.    Now  in  religion  the^/ 
thought  of  God  is  given.    But  the  religious  view  of  the  • 
world,  in  all  its  species,  rests  on  the  iact  that  man  in  some  J 
degree  distinguishes  himself  in  worth  from  the  jthenomena 
which  surround  him  and  from  the  influences  of  nature  which 
press  in  upon  hiuL    Ail  religion  is  eq,uivalent  to  an  explana- 
tion of  the  course  of  the  world— to  whatever  extent  it  may 
be^own — in  the  sense  that  the  sublime  spiritual  powers 
(or  the  spiritual  power)  which  rule  in  <>r  over  it,  eonscrve 
and  contirm  to  the  personal  spirit  its  claims  and  its  independ- 
ence over-against  the  restrictions  of  nature  and  the  natural 
effects  of  human  society.    Thus  tilg. Jbbougbt  of  Godj  when  ^ 
hj-  the  word,  is  understood  conscious  personality,  lies  beyond 
the_  horizon    of    meLapiiy.'s  metapliysic  defined 

^bove.  And  both  these  proofs  for  God's  existence,  whose 
construction  is  purely  metaphysical,  l^ad  not  toJ>hc  Being  the 
idea  of  which  Scholastic,  theology  receives  as  a  datum  from 
Christianity,  but  merely  to  conceptions  of  the  world-unity 
whieh  liave  nothing  to  do  with  any  religion.  'J1iis  use  of 
metaphysic,  consequently,  must  be  forbidden  in  theology,  if 
the  latter's  positive  and  proper  character  is  to  be  maintained.^ 
^Flttgel's  inatractiT«  book,  Di»  tpecultUifM  Tluologie  der  Otgmteart, 

2 
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A  ^eoiy  of  ** thing?"  is  omploTed  mfirely  Jonnally  in 

theology  as  a  method  of  settling  the  objects  of  Imos^edge, 
and  defining  the  relatiun  between  the  niultijiHcity  of  their^ 
qualities  and  the  unity  of  theii-  existence.  The  rules  which  it 
is  possible  to  set  up  here  form  the  conditions  of  experience  bj 
means  of  which  the  specific  nature  of  things  is  cognised.  In 
the  theory  of  things  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  onr  Ego  is 
not  of  itself  the  canse  of  sensations,  perceptions,  etc.,  but  that 
these  pecuhar  activities  of  the  soul  are  stimulated  by  its  co- 
existence with  things  of  wliich  the  hnman  body  is  also 
reckoned  one.  Accordingly,  ontology  and  psychology  mntn- 
ally  presuppose  each  other,  and  their  results  hannonise.  This 
is  80  even  if  tlie  conceptions  of  thing  and  soul  are  denied  in 
their  current  sense.  For  Buddhism  concedes  the  validity  of 
each  of  these  entities  only  as  a  multiplicity  of  qualities  or 
sensations,  in  which  there  is  supposed  to  be  no  normal  identity 
or  self-equivalence.^  Heraclitos  has  a  similar  thought,  but 
it  found  no  acceptance  among  the  Greeks.  Within  the 
domain  of  jMunpean  thought,  however,  we  have  to  do  with 
threejqnn§  _Qf  -Lha-theory  of  knojElßdg^J.  Tbe^rg^  ig  due  to 
the  stinuihiaxeceixed  from  Plato^.and.  found  a  home  in  the 
realm  of  Stohnlflotininw,^  Wherever  its  influence  extei^dB»Ji7e 
find  the  idea  that  the  thing  works  upon^  UQ,  indeed,  by  means 

kritisch  belaichlet  (lääl),  haa  not  convinced  me  that  the  rational  thcol<^ 
inTolred  in  Uerbart's  m«tax>h3'sics  is  right  as  against  tiie  argumenta  I  have 
given  above.    Tbongli  the  task  of  this  metapbysic,  according  to  Fltlgel  (p. 

323),  may  he  quite  the  same  as  that  of  natural  science,  since  it  aims  at  exhibit- 
ing that  which  is  given  as  free  from  eoiitrarliction,  yet  it  moves  ^^nthin  the 
limits  of  a  conception  ol  things,  their  multiplicity  and  their  interaction,  which 
ia  abstract  and  indifferent  to  the  distinction  between  nature  and  spirit.  Snch 
a  context  offen  na  no  prospect  of  any  conception  of  God  which  might  even 
resemble  the  Christian  idea.  When,  with  Uerbart,  Flügel  uses  the  purix)sivo 
nexus  of  tilings,  as  ascertained  by  experience,  as  a  ground  for  the  prof  ahiUfy  of 
a  creative  intelligence,  that  i«,  of  God,  the  result  he  reaclu  .s  is  ju  ither  ncees-ary 
from  tlie  standpoint  of  scientilic  knowledge,  nor  capable  ot  being  used  as  the 
starting- point  of  a  philosophy  of  religion  which  shonld  be  just  to  Christianity. 
The  latter  assertion  is  confirmed,  indeed,  by  the  most  important  arguments  of 
Fltlgel's  book.  For  by  his  criticism  of  views  which  make  the  Ticcessity  of  tho 
thought  of  God  cqniralent  to  seientifir  knowlpflgc  of  His  reality,  he  shuts  out 
the  metaphysical  argument  of  probability  for  His  existence. 

*  Cf.  Oldenberg,  Buddha,  p.  258  ff. 

*  Cr.  3%«efa9»tf  und  M^toifikfftik,  p.  80  ff.  (2nd  ed.,  p.  83  ff.). 
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of  its  muUiblo  qualities,  arousing  our  sensations  and  ideas, 
but  that  it  really  is  at  rest  behind  the  quahties  as  a  per- 
manently self-equivalent  unity  of  attributes.  The  simplest 
example  of  thia  View  to  be  found  in  Scholastic  dogmatics  is 
the  explication  given  on  the  one  hand  of  fthe^  essence  and 
attrilnites  of  God,  ami  on  the  other  of  the  operations  of  God 
upon  the  world  and  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Here 
there  may  still  be  seen  an  idea  which  is  peculiar  to  this 
theory — ^the  idea  that  we  can  know  the  thing  in  itself  apart 
fr^  its  effects.  The- fact  is  forgotten  that  the  thing  in  itself 
is  merely  the  stationary  memory-picture  of  repeated  intuitions 
of  elfeetw  by  wliich  our  sensation  and  perception  have  heen 
Stimulated  all  along  within  one  definite  space.  The  fault  of  this 
oonception  of  the  thing  or  object  of  knowledge  appears  in  the 
inconsistency  that  the  thing  is  conceived  to  he  at  rest  and  at 
the  same  time  is  to  wojk  upon  us  by  its  manifested  qualities. 
This  inconsisteney  makes  itself  apparent  ni  yd  anotlier  form, 
when  the  thing,  as  at  rest,  is  represented  as  occupying  a  plane 
behind  the  plane  in  which  its  supposed  qualities  are  placed. 
This  makes  it  impossible  to  xmderstand  these  phenomena  as 
qualities  of  the  thing  in  itself  thus  separated  from  them. 
TYiQ^ond  form  of  the  theory  of  knowledge  wc  owe  lu  Kant.. 
He  limits  the  kuawiedge  of  .the  understanding  to  the  world  of 
phenomena,  but  declares  unknowable  the  thing  or  things  in 
^^QsdveSj  though  their  interdependent  changes  are  the  ground 
of  the  changes  in  the  world  of  phenomena.  The  latter  part 
of  the  .statement  contains  a  true  criticism  of  the  Scholastic 
interpretation  of  a  "  thing."  The  first  part,  however,  is  too 
near  the  Scholastic  theory  to  avoid  its  errors.  Por  a  world 
of  phenomena  can  be  posited  as  the  object  of  knowledge  only 
if  we  suppose  that  in  them  something  real — to  wit,  the  thing 
- — appears  to  us  or  is  the  cause  of  our  sensation  aud  percep- 
tion. Otherwise  the  phenomenon  mn  only  be  treated  as  an 
illusion.  Thus  by  his  use  of  the  conception  of  phenomenon 
Xant  contradicts  his  own  principle  that  real  things  are 
unknowable.  T^hrjj^rf.  fi^rm  nf  the  theory  q£  knowledge  is 
due  to  Lotze.    He  holds  that  in  the  phenomena  which  in  a 
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definite  space  exhibit  changes  to  a  limited  extent  and  iu  a 
determinate  order,  we  cocrnise  the  thin  et  as  the  cAuge-of-  its 
qualities  operating  upon  us,  as  the  end  which  these  serve  as 
means,  as  the  law  of  their  oonstant  changes,  I  haye  essajed 
a  diacQSsion  and  proof  of  this  theory,  with  which  I  agree,  in 
my  little  book,  Theologie  und  Metaphytikt  to  which  I  hereby 
refer  the  reader. 

4  Theology  has  to  do,  not  with  natural  objects,  but  with 
states  and  movements  of  man's  spiritual  life ;  in  our  arrange- 
ment of  the  conceptions  which  belong  to  theology,  accordingly, 
we  must  leave  a  place  for  i>8ychology.    Here  there  are  two 

colliding  views,  which  correspond  respectively  to  the  first  and 
the  third  forms  of  the  theory  of  knowlcd«:e.  With  the  idea 
of  the  thing  as  remaining  at  rest  behind  its  efiects  and 
qualities  is  bound  up  the  Scholastic  psychology,  which  is  a 
principal  factor  in  the  theory  of  mysticism.  Its  assumption 
is,  that  behind  its  special  activities  of  feeling,  thinking,  and 
willing,  the  soul  remams  at  rest  in  its  self-equivalonce,  as  the 
imity  of  its  diverse  powers,  the  faculties.  This  level  of  the 
soul's  existence,  further,  is  regarded  as  the  region  in  which  it 
experiences  the  operations  of  Divine  grace.  This  self-enclosed 
life  of  the  spirit,  above  all,  is  conceived  as  the  scene  of  the 
tinio  mystica,  that  indwelling  of  the  Father,  Sou,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  in  which  culminate  all  the  gracious  operations  which 
our  spirit  undergoes.  Nothing  else,  it  is  maintained,  can 
explain  how  the  changing  functions  of  the  spirit,  its  feeling, 
knowing,  and  willing,  take  on  tlu'oughout  a  religious  character, 
and  become  active  in  tliu  service  of  God.  This  separation 
between  the  activities  of  the  soul  and  its  self-existence  having 
been  enlisted  in  the  service  of  theology,  it  becomes  observable 
in  the  method  of  Dogmatics  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.^  Now  this  tlieology  culminates  in  its  scheme  of 
individual  salvation,  which  dominates  likewise  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  aud  of  the  Christian  hope.  Conseqncntly  what 
it  has  to  prove  is  that,  besides  the  enlightenment  of  the  under* 
standing,  and  the  renewal  of  the  will,  there  occurs  an  invisible 

^  QnchichU  du  FietümuSt  iL  p.  29. 
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nnion  with  God  at  the  basis  of  the  soul — i.«.  within  the 
r^on  of  its  self-existence — a  union  which  is  the  ground  of 
blessedness,  even  when,  as  quietistic  mysticism  bids  us  add, 

the  feeliug  of  blessedness  is  iuU'rni])ted  or  in  great 'degree 
fails.  The  separation  of  the  activities  of  the  soul  from  its 
unaffected  faculties,  thus  introduced  into  the  more  modem 
form  of  orthodox  theology,  is  an  error  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
^tinction  between  the  phenomenal  effects  of  a  thing  and  the 
thing  in  itself,  unknowable  as  the  latter  is  apart  from  its 
(juaiities.  We  know  nothing  of  a  self -existence  of  the  soul,  of 
a  self-enclosed  life  of  the  spirit  above  or  behind  those  functions 
in  whioh  it  is  active,  living,  and  present  to  itself  as  a  being  of 
special  worth.1  It  is  a  contradiction  when  the  faculties  of  the  \ 
soul  are  supposed  to  exercise  theii"  effects,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  constitute  in  repose  the  pr(jper  being  of  the  soul  thus  cut  oü 
from  its  functions  Besides,  the  conception  of  the  unto  mjfsHea, 
which  withont  this  false  distinction  is  untenable,  lies  outside  the 
horizon  of  our  Church  standards.  To  the  question :  Quid  eat 
habere  deum. !  Lutlier  answers,  iiuL ;  Inhahiiafio  tot  im  trinitatü 
in  homiiu  cndtnk :  he  answers  with  psychological  correctness 
that  for  man  the  possession  of  God  consists  in  his  active  trust 
in  Grod  as  the  highest  good.  While,  therefore,  God  com.- 
municates  Himself  to  man  in  order  io  his  salvation,  the 
experience  is  not  an  object  of  knowledge  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  fixed  and  explained  in  this  form;  rather  it  is  evidenced 
by  an  activity  of  the  human  spirit  in  wliich  feeling,  knowii^ 
aud  willing  combine  in  an  intelli^ble  ord^r. 

For  all  causes  Which  affect  the  soul  work  upon  it  as 
stimuli  of  the  special  activity  with  which  it  is  endowed.  The 
relation  of  the  soul  to  all  tlie  causes  which  work  upon  it  is 
not  one  of  simple  passivity ;  all  actions  upon  it,  rathai',  it  takes 
lip  in  its  sensation,  as  a  reaction  in  which  it  manifests  itself 
as  an  independent  cause.  The  use  of  passive  predicates  to 
describe  the  human  spirit  is  always  an  inaccurate  mode  of 
speech.  Pain,  which  represents  sufTering  in  the  soul,  exists 
only  in  sensation ;  sensation,  however,  is  the  elementary  act 
^  ^tologk  tmd  Mttaphfnk,  p.  28  (2iid  ad.,  p.  26). 
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by  which  the  soul  makes  it  known  that  it  is  reacting  in  its 
own  way  upon  the  stimulus  received  from  another  cause ;  and 
through  the  feeling  of  discomfort  it  represents  to  itself  the 

fact  that  the  painful  Bensation,  correspundiDg  to  the  stiiniihis, 
is  a  disturbance  uf  its  eonditiou  as  a  whole.  Now  sensations 
are  not  only  the  material  of  feelings  of  pain  or  pleasure,  but 
likewise  the  necessary  occasions  of  ideas  and  other  acts  of 
knowledge;  feelings,  further,  are  the  immediate  impulses 
leading  to  acts  of  will.  All  cuusea,  therefore,  which  act  upon 
the  soul,  are  ouly  excitaliouti  of  the  soul's  activity,  which  even 

4 

in  sensation,  as  the  element  from  wliich  all  else  is  bom, 
reveals  itself  as  independent  and  distinctive.^  Now  the 
peculiarity  of  the  soul,  in  comparison  with  other  causes,  is 

expressed  hy  llu;  dissimilarity  between  the  Kcnsatiou  and  the 
stimulus  which  causes  it.  Sensations  of  Ughl  and  sound, 
indeed,  are  somothing  quite  dififereut  from  the  experimentally 
ascertained  vibrations  of  the  aether  and  the  air  by  which  these 
sensations  are  called  forth.  The  sensation  of  pain  is  unlike 
the  antecedents  which  arouse  it,  for  it  is  the  same  whether 
one  is  struck  or  pushed  or  falls  upon  a  stone.  The  sense  of 
wronp:  may  attach  itself  to  the  words  of  another  who,  probably 
with  all  sincerity,  disdaims  the  intention  to  ofiTend.  From  this 
fundamental  rule  of  psychology,  there  devolves  on  scientific 
theolojxT  the  task  of  verifying  everything  which  is  cognisable  as 
belonging  to  the  ^acious  operations  of  God  upon  the  Christian, 
by  the  corresponding  religious  and  moral  acts  which  are  called 
forth  by  Eeveiation  as  a  whole,  and  by  the  particular  means 
included  in  Itevelation.  We  must  give  up  the  question — 
—derived  from  Scholastic  psychology,  but  insoluble— how 
man.  is  laid  hold  of,  or  jx-rvaded,  or  filled  by  the  lluly 
Sj»irit.  What  we  have  to  do  is  rather  to  verify  life  in  the 
Holy  Spirit  by  showing  that  believers  know  God's  gracious 
gifts  (1  Cor.  ii  12),  that  they  call  on  God  as  their  Father 
(Bom.  viil  15),  that  they  act  with  love  and  joy,  with  meek- 
ness and  self-control  (Gal.  v.  2  2),  that  tliey  are  on  their 
guard  above  all  against  party  s})irit,  and  chcrifish  rather  a 
spirit  of  union  (1  Cor.  iii,  1—4).    In  these  statements  the 
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Holjr  Spirit  is  not  denied,  bat  recognised  and  understood. 
Nor  is  this  method  of  procedure  unj  tliiiig  new.    On  the 

contrary,  it  has  been  eniployod  l)y  Schleiermacher,  and  the 
explanation  nf  juslilimLion  by  laith  to  be  found  in  the 
Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Cimfemtm  follows  the  same  plan. 
If  ChristiaDity  is  to  be  made  practically  intelligible,  no 
method  bat  this  can  be  adopted.  For  Christianity  is  made 
unintelligible  by  those  formulas  aboul  Lhe  order  uf  individual 
Balvation,  which  are  arrived  at  on  the  op^wsite  view  and  pre- 
scribed to  faith  without  a  directly  appended  explanation  of 
their  practical  relations  and  their  Y^nfication.  Luthardt  de- 
clines to  grant  tliat  divergences  between  different  forms  of 
theology  are  to  be  traced  back  to  differences  in  epistemology 
and  psyclioloi^y.  He  prefers  to  argue  that  these  divergences 
]>oint  to  different  kinds  of  Christianity.  Waiving  the  fact 
that  thus  be  erroneously  confuses  theology  and  religion,  I 
can  agree  with  bim  thus  far,  that  the  Christianity  which  is 
expounded  with  the  help  of  Scholastic  ontology  and  mystical 
psychology  is  unintelligible  and  Neuplatonic,  wliile  with  the 
other  method  it  is  an  intelligible  and  practical  Christianity 
that  is  set  forth. 

The  principles  of  logic,  epistemology»  and  psychology 
oonstitute  the  roHo  or  intelleehts  without  which,  in  HollatK* 
judgment,  Divine  Eevelation  cannot  be  cumpreliended  at  all, 
and  in  any  case  cannot  be  made  tiic  subject  of  theological 
exposition.  He  adds  very  convincingly :  iiiaut  mim  tine  oculis 
nihil  mdemm,  sine  auribtts  nihil  eatdimuB,  ila  »ne  ratume 
nihil  inUlli/jimus}  But  the  controversy  regarding  the  meta- 
phys^ii*  and  j^sychology  wliu  ii  are  adniissil)le  iu  iheulug}'  cum- 
pel«  UÖ  to  limit  this  principle.  As  we  hear  only  with  our 
own  ears,  and  see  only  with  our  own  eyes,  so  we  can  understand 
only  with  our  own  mind,  not  with  that  of  another.  ^  But  the: 
Scholastic  distinction  between  the  thing  in  itself  and  its  effects 
upon  us,  between  the  proper  life  of  the  spirit  and  its  active 
functions,  is  alien  to  our  minds.^  For  it  might  easily  be  phown 
that  even  those  theologians  who  in  their  scientific  work  go 

*  Examm  theolofficumf  p.  69. 
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by  this  dietinction,  judge  elsewhere  of  things  nnd  persons  by 
principlefl  which  they  would  declare  invalid  in  theology.  ^  The 
correct  forms  of  the  understanding,  no  less  than  the  Scholastic 

forms,  are  subjeet  to  the  truth  of  the  principle  that  Kevelation 
goes  beyond  reason  (revelcUio  supra  rcUionem).  Kevelation 
must  be  given  in  order  that  our  experience  of  it  may  be 
apprehended  and  interpreted  with  ontological,  lo|^cal,  and 
psychological  correctness.  For  if  that  principle  meant  any- 
thing else  than  this,  it  would  contradict  the  defence  of  ratio 
in  theology  as  uHered  above.  Ratio,  however,  is  piven  a 
diflerent  signification  when  the  further  principle  is  asserted 
that  revelation  goes  contrary  to  reason  (eotUra  roHonm),  By 
reason  here  is  meant  a  connected  view  of  the  world  which 
interprets  the  order  of  nature  and  spiritual  life  with  instru- 
ments of  knowledge  which  have  no  relation  to  Cliristiunity. 
The  Gliriatian  view  of  the  world  and  of  life  is  opposed,  there- 
fore, both  to  that  produced  by  Matenalism  and  to  those  views 
which  are  presented  in  systems  of  monistic  Idealism.  These^ 
however,  ate  not  the  only  cases  in  which  this  principle  may 
be  applied. 

Theology  has  performed  its  tusk  when,  guided  by  the 
Christian  idea  of  God  and  the  conception  of  men's  blessedness 
in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  it  exhibits  completely  and  clearly, 
both  as  a  whole  and  in  particular,  the  Christian  view  of  the 

world  and  uf  human  life,  together  with  the  necessity  which 
belongs  to  the  interdependent  relations  between  its  component 
*  elements.    It  is  incompetent  for  it  to  enter  upon  either  a 
direct  or  an  indirect  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
^     Bevelation  by  seeking  to  show  that  it  agrees  with  some 
philosojihical  or  juridical  view  of  the  world ;  for  to  such 
Christinnity  pirni>ly  stands  opposed.  .  And  as  often  as  systenis 
even  of  monistic  idealism  have  asserted  their  agreement  with 
Christianity,  and  its  leading  ideas  have  been  worked  up  into 
a  general  philosophic  view,  the  result  has  ordy  been  to 
demonstrate  over  again  the  opposition  between  even  such 
j  systems  and  Christianity.  '^The  seientilic  proof  for  the  truth  of 
^  Christianity  ought  only  to  be  sought  iu  jihe  line  of.  the  thought 
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already  ein^led  out  by  Speuer:  "  Whosoever  willeth  to  do  the 
will  of  God,  wili  kiKJw  that  the  doctrine  of  Chi-ist  is  tnie  " 
(John  vii.  17).>'  Here  it  is  indicated  that  Chiistianity  can  be 
verified,  not  when  onr  aim  is  to  understand  the  domain  of 
spiritual  life  and  of  social  human  action  by  means  of  univexsal  ^ 
grounds  of  speculation,  but  only  when  we  mark  off  the  know-  / 
ledge  of  that  domain  liuin  the  know*ledge  of  nature  and  her  * 
lawa    To  subordinate  the  ethical  to  the  idea  of  the  cosniieal 
is  al^trays  cfiaiacteristic  of  a  heathen  view  of  the  world,  and 
to  its  juiisdiction  Ohristianity  is  not  amenable;  before  it 
Christianity  will  never  succeed  in  justifying  itself.  Even  when 
such  an  explanation  of  the  world  starts  from  an  idea  of  God, 
it  oflers  no  guarantee  that  it  can  prove  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity.   ChiistLanitj  includes  as  one  of  its  elements  the 
distinction  of  the  etiiical  from  the  world  of  nature  in  respect 
of  worth,  inasmuch  as  it  attaches  blessedness  for  man,  as  the 
highept  and  all-doniinating  nuiion  of  wortli,  to  participation 
in  the  Kmgdoiu  of  God  and  lordship  over  the  world.  '  Tiie 
theological  exposition  of  Chiistianitj,  therefore,  is  complete 
when  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  Christian  ideal  of; 
life,  and  no  other,  satisfies  the  claims      the  human  spirit  | 
to  a  general  knowledge  of  things,  v 

§  4.  Ihese  presuppositions  of  systematic  theology  of  neces- 
sity lie  within  the  horizon  of  the  following  monograph,  for 
(§  13)  everything  that  falls  within  the  domain  of  redemption 
through  Christ  must  be  referred  to  the  supreme  end  of  blessed- 
ness in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  if  it  is  to  bo  uniioiritoud  as  a 
necessary  element  in  the  Christian  view.  The  exposition  of 
the  doctrine  of  Justification  and  Beconciliation  is  given  here 
in  four  principal  sections.  FM,  we  ascertain  what  is  meant 
by  justification  and  reconciliation ;  through  what  attribute  of 
God  we  are  to  conceive  justification,  in  what  relation  to  men, 
and  how  far  extending  ;  finally,  in  what  subjective  functions  ^ 
this  Divinely-originated-  relationship  expresses  itself  actively.  | 
Secondly,  we  develop  the  positive  and  negative  pteaiq^positions 
of  the  religious  truth  of  justifi<»tion,  the  idea  of  God,  the  view 
that  is  to  be  taken  of  human  sin,  and  the  religious  estimate 
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of  the  Person  and  lifework  of  Christ.  ITUrdltff  we  prove 
why  the  thought  of  justification  by  faith  is  jieoessaiguit  all  in 
Christianitjj  and  wliy  justification  is  dependent  on  Christ  as 

the  Kevüulor  of  (iod  ami  the  lleprcsentotive  of  the  Church. 
FourÜUy,  we  öhow,  hy  way  of  concluaiou,  why  justification 
manifests  itself  precisely  in  those  religious  funcJ4iOD£L.whifih 
come  into  yiew,  and  what  the  relation  is  between  them  and 
moral  activity. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  DJEVINITION  OF  JUSTIFICATION 

§  5.  Thv  Jufitificfttion  and  Beconciliation  of  smners  with 

God,  considered  as  nn  c)i)eniti()n  of  God  effected  throiiirli  the 
insti-umentality  of  Christ,  are  strictly  religiotL&  conceptions.  By 
religioiu  conoeptionB,  we  mean  such  as  are  oomprised  within 
ihe  scheme  of  His  operation  on  men — ^taking  the  word  "  opera- 
tion "  in  its  widest  sense.    The  conception  of  sin  committed 
by  men  is,  certainly,  also  a  religious  one,  as  distinct  from  in- 
justice and  crime.    But  it  expresses  merely  a  judgment  upon 
the  nnworthiness  of  snoh  actions  when  contrasted  with  God's 
precepts  and  honour.    Sin,  therefore,  is  a  religious  conception 
of  an  indirect  kind,  as  it  does  not  lend  itself  to  interpreta- 
tion as  ,'in  operation  of  God  upon  men.    Those,  therefore,  who 
liave  Bup]K)Bed  that  thi»  idea  of  ein  Bhouid  be  assimilated  in 
form  to  those  that  are  directly  religious,  in  order  to  produce  a 
system  formally  homogeneous,  have  been  in  error.    But  the 
ideas  which  represent  what  Christianity  puts  forward  as  the 
fundameutal  operations  dii'ccted  by  God  against  sin,  necessarily 
take  the  form  of  directly  religious  conceptions.  Moreover, 
two  characteristics  are  perceptible  in  religious  conceptions  * 
which  must  be  stated  at  the  very  outset.   They  are  always 
the  possession  of  a  community,  and  they  express  not  merely  a 
relation  between  God  and  man,  but  always  at  the  same  time 
a  relation  toward  the  world  on  the  part  of  God,  and  those 
who  believe  in  Him.    All  religions  are  social.    And  if  in 
particular  cases  we  may  observe  that  the  founder  of  a  religion 
is  for  a  time  the  sole  supporter  of  his  convictions,  this 
circumstance  is,  for  one  thing,  counterbalanced  by  the  other, 
that  he  intends  to  share  his  possession  with  others,  that  is,  to 
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form  a  community.  But  th^,  beforo  that  has  taken  place,  he 
appears  rather  as  the  bearer  of  a  reyelation,  and  only  in  a 
subordinate  way  as  the  subject  of  his  particular  religion.  To 

come  under  our  scientific  observation,  consequently,  every 
religion  must  take  shape  as  the  religion  of  a  communitj 
whose  members  agree  in  recognising  certain  Divine  operations 
on  them,  and  show  that  they  are  thus  conscious  of  a  common 
salvation.  If,  therefore,  we  attach  our  more  esact  knowledge 
of  a  relit^ion  to  a  single  individual,  whom  we  isolate  from  the 
rest  of  his  fellows,  iu  that  case  we  shall  have  to  take  care 
not  to  leave  out  of  account  the  given  fact  of  fellowship  in 
religion.  Eor  fellowship  indudes,  among  its  preconditions, 
more  than  the  similarity  of  all  its  members.  It  will  not 
do,  therefore,  after  we  have  previously  analysed  the  indi- 
vidual subject  as  a  type  of  all  the  rest,  to  bring  in,  in  a 
merely  supplementary  way,  the  social  character  of  religion. 
On  the  contrary,  when  examining  the  typical  individual  sub- 
ject, the  complete  conditions  of  fellowship  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  from  the  outset.  When  this  is  ne£;lected 
in  the  scientific  investigation  and  exyjlanaLiijn  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  religion,  mistakes  are  made  which  tell  on  the  sub- 
sequent discussion  of  the  social  character  of  a  religion.  If, 
therefore,  justification  and  reconciliation  of  sinners  are  the 
leading  features  of  the  Christian  religion,  they  can  be  correctly 
examined  and  explained  in  the  case  of  the  individual  only 
when  at  the  same  time  we  take  note  of  his  place  in  the 
Christian  community. 

From  the  social  character  of  religion  we  can  gather  that,  in 
the  complete  view  of  things  it  takes,  a  relation  to  the  world 
must  necessarily  be  included.  For  the  majority  of  those  who 
exhibit  attachment  to  a  common  religion  employ,  in  the 
commerce  and  outward  expression  of  it  in  worship,  such  means 
as  are  characteristic  of  mankind's  situation  in  the  world.  But 
for  a  religion  this  circumstance  cannot  be  without  importance. 
On  the  contrary,  since  even  the  thought  of  God  or  of  gods 
includes  some  kind  of  relation  to  the  world,  every  religious 
society,  as  such,  must  take  up  an  attitude,  either  positive  or 
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negative,  towards  the  world  in  which  it  exists.  Every 
religioQf  on  closer  examluation,  is  found  to  consist  in  the 
striving  after  "  goods,"  or  a  summum  bonvm,  which  either 
belong  to  the  world,  or  can  only  be  understood  by  contrast 
with  it  And  this  striving  rests  upon  belief  in  some  Divine 
Being  who  is  regarded  as  posseBsing  a  more  comprehensive 
authority  over  the  world  than  is  within  the  reach  of  man.  For 
these  reasons  no  religion  can  be  properly  understood  unless  it 
be  interpreted  on  some  other  principle  than  the  most  usual 
one,  that  religion  consists  in  a  relation  between  man  and  God. 
Three  points  are  necessary  to  determine  the  circle  by  w*hich 
a  religion  iö  completely  represented — God,  man,  and  the 
world.  for  the  central  point  is  always  this,  that  the 
religious  community,  as  situated  in  the  world,  endeavours  to 
obtain  certain  goods  in  the  world,  or  above  the  world, 
through  the  Divine  Being,  because  of  His  authority  over  it. 
And  even  when,  as  in  Brahnjauism  (or,  for  that  matter, 
Neoplatonism),  it  is  sought  to  negate  the  world  for  the  sake 
of  Grod,  yet  the  framework  of  this  religion  embraces  the 
world,  which  exists  by  God,  and  for  the  sake  of  man,  in  order 
to  be  negated  by  man's  religious  activity.  Christianity  has  a 
right  to  ask  to  be  interpreted  on  the  same  principle.  Theo- 
logy»  it  is  true,  is  not  as  a  rule  prepared  for  this.  It  etat  en 
the  problem  of  the  content  of  religion,  as  Melanchthon  stated 
it,  in  terms  of  the  position  of  the  mystic,  in  which  the  soul  ^ 
which  sees  God  sees  Him  as  though  it  alone  were  seen  by 
God,  and  as  though  apart  from  Him  and  it  naught  else 
existed.^  Schleiermacher,  too,  so  far  from  abandoning  this 
method,  rather  confirmed  it.  His  interpretation  of  religion 
as  the  feeling  of  absolute  dependence  on  God,  involves  in  its 
intention  the  complete  neutrality  of  both  factors  towards  the 
world,  the  latter  being  held  in  reserve  as  the  object  of  discrete 
cognition  and  volition.  Only  in  a  secondarj''  way  is  the 
world  brought  into  relation  to  the  religious  faculty,  inasmuch 
as  feeling  must  combine  with  knowing  or  willing  if  it  occu- 

^  BernUai-dus  in  Cant.  Canticorum,  69,  S.    Cf.  Geschichte  des  I'ictism%ts,  L 
^59. 
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pies  a  moment  of  time,  or,  in  other  words,  enters  into 
experience.  But  this  is  an  assumption  quite  as  obscure  as 
the  conception  of  religious  feeling  itself,  and  it  has  not 

succeeded  in  ])reveriting  this  conception  from  being  errone- 
ously confounded  with  the  principle  of  mysticism.  These 
conditions  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  religious  conceptions 
of  justification  and  reconciliation,  to  be  explained,  must  not 
be  applied  in  isolation  to  the  individual  subject,  but  to  the 
subject  as  a  member  of  the  comnuautv  of  believers.  Kor  do 
they  express  a  change  of  standing  relatively  to  God,  without 
at  the  same  time  implying  a  change  of  attitude  to  the  world 
on  the  part  of  those  who  aforetime  were  sinners.  Theo* 
logical  tradition  recognises  this  fact,  for  it  makes  justification 
equivalent  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  but  explains  the  latter 
as  the  abrogation  of  the  JJivme  penalties.  And  these 
penalties,  as  regards  their  substance,  invariably  consist  in  some 
relation  on  man's  part  to  the  world  It  is  objected  to  the 
principle  we  have  just  considered,  that  religion  is  a  relation 
between  man  and  God,  while  to  refer  it  to  the  world  is  part 
of  its  application.  This  is  an  untenable  distinction.  The 
reference  of  religion  to  the  world  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
accident  which  may  be  present  or  absent  without  altering  its 
substance,  for  in  Christianity,  e^.,  we  must  conceive  God  as 
the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world,  and  ourselves  as  parts  of 
the  same.  Whoever  overlooks  this  fact  makes  an  imperfect 
cummeucement  in  the  subject  ho  wishes  to  imderstand,  and 
so  falls  into  error. 

§  6.  The  Kingdom  cf  Ood  Hkewise  is  a  directly  rdigvm 
etmeeptitm.  This  is  clear  when  we  consider  the  phrase  as  it 
stood  originally — Sovereignty  of  (Jod.  For  this  combination 
of  words  distinctly  expresi-es  an  operation  of  God  directed 
towards  men.  The  conception  contains  two  different  things. 
The  Kingdom  of  God  is  the  summum  honum  which 
realises  in  men ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  their  common 
task,  for  it  is  only  through  the  rendering  of  obedience  on 
man'is  part  that  God's  sovereignty  possesses  continuous  exist- 
ence.    These  tyvo  meanings  are  interdependent.  Here* 
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however,  we  have  the  reason  why  the  conception  of  the 

Kingdom  of  God  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  religious 
conception  of  a  different  order  from  justification  aud  recou- 
ciliation.  In  these  operations  of  Grod  upon  sinners,  so  far  as 
they  have  already  been  elnddated,  no  room  is  left  for  a 
oorresponding  aelf-detennined  activity  on  the  part  of  man. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  moral  action  demanded  hy  the 
Kingdom  of  God  or  the  Sovereignty  of  God,  aud  therefore 
itself  a  part  of  the  latter  conception,  is  committed  to  men  as 
God's  independent  and  responsible  subjects.  The  range  and 
the  character  of  the  separate  tasks,  which  make  up  the  total 
task  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  are  of  such  a  kind  that  we  have 
to  devote  definite  attention  and  continuous  purpose  to  their 
separate  fulfilment,  and  to  the  ties  wliich  hind  them  together. 
In  this  respect  the  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  differs 
in  a  peculiar  way  from  those  other  operations  of  Divine  grace. 
The  ([uestion  remains  whether  this  diversity  in  nature 
amongst  the  chief  ideas  of  Christianity  does  not  put  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  vindicating  the  general  Christian 
view,  and  whether  t^e  definition  I  have  given  of  this  religion 
(p.  13)  can  surmount  the  difficulty. 

In  our  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  appearance  of  contradiction, 
it  is  possible  some  may  revert  to  the  fact  that  the  two  sets 
of  ideas  occupy  diü'erent  planes,  inasmuch  as  justification  and 
reconciliation  concern  men  as  sinners,  while  the  Kingdom  of 
God  concerns  them  as  reconciled.  Such  a  statement,  how- 
ever,  is  not  quite  exact.  For  it  would  imply  that- at  the 
moment  of  justitication,  wliich  logically  precedes  the  call  to 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  predit  ation  of  bin  loses  its  validity 
altogether.  But  this  is  not  the  case;  for  the  meaning  of 
justification  is  that  it  encompasses  the  whole  life  of  the 
Christian,  and  in  this  constitutive  sense  forms  likewise  a 
continual  reminder  of  sin  and  guilt,  and  thus  emphasises 
the  necessity  for  its  own  continued  existence  (p.  7).  If 
what  this  means  is  that,  as  a  direct  result  of  justification,  the 
presence  of  sin  is  felt  so  long  as  a  Christian  lives,  then  the 
call  to  participate  independently  in  the  Kingdom  of  God 
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arises  simultaneously.  But  in  that  case  the  proposed  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  is  inadequate. 

Two  lines  of  thought  have  been  employed  to  establish  the 
homoi^eneity  oi  these  two  sets  of  ideas.  In  the  first  place, 
human  activity,  conceived  as  independent, — be  its  aim  salva- 
tion or  good  works, — is  subordinated  to  the  grace  of  God,  or 
included  in  God's  operation  upon  men.  Certam  apostolic 
expressions  point  in  this  direction.  Paul  (PhiL  iL  12,  13) 
summons  every  man  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  with  fear 
and  tremblini?:  boc^iuse  He  who  works  in  believers,  Iwtli  lo 
will  and  to  do,  is  God.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  tiie 
Hebrews  (xiii.  21)  expresses  the  wish  that  God  wonld  make 
his  readers  perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do  His  will,  while 
He  Himself  works  in  them  that  which  is  well-pleasing  to  Him 
through  Jesus  Christ.  John  (1  Jolin  ii.  5,  iv.  12)  sees  iu 
the  exercise  of  love  on  the  part  of  Christians  the  real  con- 
summation of  the  love  of  God  to  us,  ie.  its  complete 
revelation  (vol  iL  p.  374).  This  consummation,  therefore, 
would  not  take  place  if  God's  action  extended  only  so  far  as 
to  give  believers  the  mere  potentiality  of  exercising  kno. 
Later  teaching  also  has  adhered  to  this  religious  estimate  of 
moral  action  in  Christianity.  In  Catholic  theology  the 
validity  of  the  conception  of  the  merits  of  believers,  which 
depends  on  their  being  voluntary,  is  ultimately  counter- 
balanced by  the  propusiLion  that  all  merit  is  but  an  eifect  of 
grace,  understood  in  its  full  significance  (voL  L  pp.  108,  111). 
In  the  same  way  in  Lutheran  theology  the  moral  activity  of 
believers  is  included,  as  an  effect  of  r^eneratio,  under  the 
gracious  operation  of  God;  and  the  same  thought  is  still 
further  cmpha8i.sed  by  Calvin  by  hia  conception  of  persever- 
anlia  gratiac.  Now,  the  leading  statements  of  the  apostles 
have  never  been  interpreted  iu  these  systems  of  theology  as 
giving  a  mechanical  explanation  of  the  process  in  question, 
and  as  thus  requiring  us  to  abandon  the  idea  of  human  self- 
determination  formerly  admitted.  The  theology  of  Calvinism 
itself  stipulates  for  the  reality  of  human  freedom,  in  contra- 
distinction from  nature  as  such,  under  the  operations  of 
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Divine  grace.  That  ia  to  say,  the  psychological  fact  is  kept 
in  view  throughout,  that  even  the  o^x^  rations  of  Divine  grace 

merely  stimulate  man  to  appropriate  them  in  the  way  which 
is  peculiar  to  himaelf.     We  may  ask,  consequently,  what 
cognitive  interest  is  satisfied  hy  the  thought  that  one  who 
is  working  out  his  own  salvation  hy  his  own  eflfort,  regards 
God  as  the  author  of  his  purpose  and  his  self-activity? 
What  suggests  tins  twofold  way  of  looking  at  the  matter? 
I  think  it  is  suggested  by  the  claims  both  of  the  individual 
case  and  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  The 
occupation  of  the  individual  in  his  life's  task,  his  performance  ' 
of  duty,  and  his  formation  of  character,  demand  the  form  of  ' 
in'le})endeiice  and  responsibility.    This  always  stands  out  in  N 
the  forefront,  however  definitely  he  leans  on  Divine  grace. 
But  if,  iu  his  own  estimation  of  himself,  he  merges  liiniself 
in  the  whole  which  his  activity  serves,  if  he  spends  his  life  / 
upon  a  service  which  can  only  he  understood  in  the  light  of  ^ 
that  whole,  and  which  he  has  come  by  without  being  able  to 
urge  the  existence  of  pievioiis  purpose  due  to  himself,  then 
the  judgment  expressed  by  Paul  i&  the  true  standard  of  the 
humility  which  befits  a  Christian. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  closer  examination  of  the  concep- 
tion of  justification  reveals  the  fact  that  this  Divine  operation 
does  not  imply  the  occurrence  of  any  mechanical  process  in 
man.  For  i>art  of  tlie  significance  of  its  relation  to  faith  is, 
that  this  self-active  faculty  in  man,  without  regard  to  which 
justification  cannot  be  fully  understood,  is  included  under 
this  Divine  operation ;  part,  that  justification,  as  calling  forth 
the  reaction  of  faith  in  man,  is  in  this  sense  a  property  of 
the  behever,  and  continues  to  be  the  motive  of  the  religious 
demeanour  which  it  behoves  him  to  adopt.  In  both  relations, 
therefore,  the  conceptions  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  justi- 
fication are  homogeneous.  This  holds  true  in  so  far  as,  for  o 
one  thing,  both  notions  express  operations  of  Divine  grace ; 
and,  for  another,  the  results  of  these  operations  manifest 
themselves  solely  in  activities  which  exhibit  the  form  of 
personal  independence.  They  offer,  therefore,  really  no 
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obstacle  to  their  being  linked  together  in  a  complete  view 
of  Christianity.  Bat  in  Dogmatics  this  alternating  use  of 
the  two  principles  cannot  he  avoided.  Dogmatics  compre- 
hends nil  religious  piucesses  in  man  under  the  category  of 
Divine  grace,  that  is,  it  looks  at  them  from  the  standpoint 
of  God.  But  it  is,  of  coorse»  impossible  so  thoroughly  to 
maintain  this  standpoint  in  our  experience,  as  thereby  to 
obtain  complete  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  grace.  For 
the  standpoint  of  our  knowledge  lies  in  formal  opposition  to 
God.  Only  for  an  insttint  can  we  transfer  ourselves  to  the 
Divine  standpoint  A  theology,  therefore,  which  consisted 
of  nothing  but  propositions  of  this  stamp  could  never  be 
understood,  and  would  be  composed  of  words  which  really 
did  not  express  knowledge  on  our  part.  If  what  is  wanted 
is  to  write  theology  on  the  plan  not  merely  of  a  narrative  of 
the  great  deed^  done  by  God,  but  of  a  system  representing 
the  salvation  He  has  wrought  out,  then  we  must  exhibit  the 
operations  of  God — justification,  regeneration,  the  communi- 
cation of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  bestowal  of  blessedness  in  the 
summum  honum — in  such  a  way  as  sliall  involve  an  jinalysis 
of  the  corresponding  voluntary  activities  iu  which  man 
appropriates  the  operations  of  God.  This  method  has  been 
ahready  adopted  by  Schleiermacher.  Kow  those  who  are 
strangers  to  the  work  of  theology  urge  against  this  method, 
that  what  they  are  concerned  about  is  tin;  objective  bearing 
of  theological  doctrines  and  not  the  interpretation  of  them 
as  reflected  in  the  subject,  and  that  this  method  renders 
the  whole  matter  uncertain.  Such  a  view  is  at  variance 
with  the  right  theory  of  knowledge  ;  for  in  knowledge  we 
observe  ;ind  explain  even  the  objects  of  sense-perccjjtion,  not 
as  they  are  iu  themselves,  but  as  we  perceive  them.  If 
what  is  intended  in  Dogmatics  is  merely  to  describe  ob- 
jectively Divine  operations,  that  means  the  abandonment  of 
the  attempt  to  understand  their  practical  bearing.  For  apart 
from  voluntiii  V  activity,  through  which  we  receive  and  utilise 
for  our  own  bicBsedness  the  operations  of  God,  we  have  no 
means  of  understanding  objective  dogmas  as  religious  trutha 
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Objective  knowledge  in  this  region  is  disinterested  know  h  dsje. 
Such  knowledge,  it  is  true,  ia  quite  in  place  in  natural 
sdenoe ;  but  in  theology,  however  oooUj  we  may  aketch  out 
ita  formal  relations,  we  have  to  do  with  spiritual  processes 
of  saeh  a  kind  that  our  salyation  depends  on  them.  Merely 
objective  delineation,  therefore,  far  from  exhausting  theological 
cognition,  does  the  work  in  a  most  inadequate  fashion.  Who- 
ever thinks  that  the  method  to  be  followed  in  this  book  is  such 
as  to  evaporate  the  tmths  of  Christianity  and  expose  them 
to  the  perils  of  doubt,  betrays  in  the  last  resort  the  paucity 
(if  liLS  religious  experience,  and  especially  his  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  the  more  objectively  the  truths  of  Christianity 
are  handed  down  in  narrative  form,  the  closer  at  hand  will 
doubt  be  found. 

}  7.  Justification,  reconciliation,  the  promise  and  the 
umk  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  dominate  any  view  of  Chris- 
tianity tiiat  is  complete.  The  outstanding  etliical  character  ' 
of  this  religion  comes  out  in  the  fact  that  the  summum 
Icnum — ^the  Kingdom  of  God— is  promised  only  as  the 
ground  of  blessedness,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  task 
to  which  Christians  are  called.  Now  the  teleological  relation 
of  justification  to  this  aim  may  be  understood  either  directly 
or  indirectly.  In  other  words,  either  we  may  interpret  justi-o 
fication  as  the  bestowal  of  ability  to  perform  those  moral 
offices  towards  men  which  make  up  the  task  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God ;  and  here  the  relation  would  be  direct  Or  we  may*', 
interpret  justification  as  the  restoration  of  the  religious  rela- 
tion to  God  which  the  sinner  neither  has  nor  of  himself  can 
attam;  and  this  would  mean  his  being  endowed  with  an 
independent  valuable  quality  which,  while  manifesting  itself 
in  its  own  peculiar  functions,  would  stand  related  to  moral 
activity  towards  men  only  as  a  conditio  sine  qud  nun.  Those* 
interpretations  are  held  respectively  by  the  Cafholic  and  the 
£vanffeUeal  Church.  The  controversy  between  the  theologians 
of  the  two  Churches  turns  on  the  question  which  of  the  two 
meanings  is  vaÜd.  True,  as  the  controversy  is  usually  carried 
on  by  the  spokesmen  of  Catholicism,  they  generally  show 
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themselyes  ignorant  of  the  foot  that  on  the  two  sides 

different  implications — which  respectively  prove  Christianity 
to  be  a  religion  and  a  iiKaal  life — are  associated  with  the 
same  terms.    For  the  lioman  doctrine  of  justification  pro- 
fesaes  to  state  the  causes  and  the  means  through  which  a 
sinner  hecomes  actively  righteous;  that  is,  it  professes  to 
explain  how  one  who  believes  in  Christ  is  made  capable  of 
his  moral  vocation.     Consequently  it  likewise  maintains  the 
co-operation  of  human  freedom  with  grace.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  Beformed  doctrine  of  justification  professes  to 
provide  reasons  why^  to  a  Christian  who  has  been  regenerated, 
there  is  secured,  in  spite  of  the  permanent  imperfection  of 
his  niuial  achievement,  communion  with  Guil,  salvation,  and 
blessedness,  or  iu  other  words  the  actual  realisation  of  that 
rdigwus  character  which  Christianity  aims  at;  and  why  he 
is  able  to  exercise  that  character  by  trust  in  God  in  all  the 
situations  of  life  (vol.  i  pp.  142, 181).    Accordingly,  it  looks 
as  if  the  controversy  between  the  two  great  Western  Confes- 
sions could  be  brought  to  a  close,  if  only  the  one  were  to  see 
that  the  other  applies  the  same  term  to  different  problems,  or 
if  we  could  expect  either  to  alter  its  dogmatic  phraseology. 
For  the  difficulty  seems  to  lie  merely  in  the  Catholic  error 
of  supposing  that  we,  with  our  dill'erent  interpretaticm  of 
justification,  mean  to  get  at  the  same  fact  as  the  Catholics 
express  by  their  conception.    Now,  as  we  acknowledge  under 
the  rubric  of  regeneration  and  sanctification  what  the 
Catholics  call  justification,  the  Catholic  rubric  of  **  making 
righteous "  (Gereckimaekung)  nuL,'ht  perhaps  be  accepted  for 
the  former,  and  our  conception  of  justifieation  bo  reydaced 
by  the  rubric  of  reconoiliatiou  or  restoration  to  God.    Such  a 
change  in  phraseology  would  allay  the  controversy,  if  ü  really 
were  a  wrhal  one.   But  a  readjustment  of  the  kind  described 
would  only  make  it  more  evident  that  a  real  discrepancy 
exists.    For  what  we  call  justification  or  reconciliation,  what 
we  understand  as  the  religious  character  of  the  individual's 
life  and  as  rudvDoMy  independent  of  moral  activity,  and  what 
we  are  able,  therefore,  to  show  at  work  in  definite  religioua 
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functions,  Catholic  doctrine  includes  under  the  conception  of 
hope.  This  fimcUon,  however,  is  placed  suheequent  to  the 
ftmctions  of  faith  and  love,  in  the  exercise  of  which  iusU- 
fiofd/iD  is  attained.  The  Catholic  system  is  primarily  arranged 
so  as  to  ex|)lain  the  moral  activity  of  the  Christian  life. 
Since  tliis  activity  properly  arises  from  the  effort  put  forth 
by  the  free  will  in  harmony  with  gratia  eO'Operam,  so  likewise 
hope,  which  may  in  an  imperfect  degree  precede  love,  attains 
the  x>erfection  of  its  nature  because  we  most  confidently  set 
our  hope  in  those  whom  we  know  as  friends.  Now  the  . 
es.sential  object  of  hope  is  eternal  blessedness.  But  in  this 
highest  object  it  embraces  every  operation  of  the  omnipotence 
and  compassion  of  God,  in  other  words,  the  evidences  of 
His  proYidencei^  On  the  other  hand,  the  Eyangelical  con- 
ception of  justification  is  intended  to  explain  the  religims 
character  of  the  individual's  life.  That  character  inchulcs 
the  certainty  of  eternal  life;  and  instead  of  dependence  on 
the  world  through  sin  has  obtained  freedom  over  the  world 
and  trust  in  Crod's  providence,  and  therefore  forms  the  pre- 
condition of  the  discharge  of  moral  tasks.  This  method  of 
formulating  the  contrast  between  the  two  Confessions  shows 
that  that  contrast  is  qualitativa  At  the  same  time,  it 
proves  that  the  saving  operations  of  God  can  only  be  mider- 
stood  from  the  corresponding  independent  functions  of  those 
who  receive  them.  This  law,  indeed,  is  stated  in  such 
general  terms  that  as  yet  it  does  not  embrace  the  grounds 
which  condition  the  opposition  between  the  reh'gious  inde- 
pendence of  the  Evangelical  Christian  and  the  dependence 
of  the  Catholic.  Nevertheless,  tins  practical  version  of  the 
contrast  between  the  two  Confessions  leads  to  a  peculiar 
hinitation  of  the  problem  presented  to  theology  in  tlie  con- 
ception of  justification.  The  Divine  operation  which  it 
expresses  must  be  interpreted  as  being  such  that  the  religious 
appropriation  of  it  guarantees  to  the  believer  an  independence 
which  specifically  distinguishes  his  position  from  the  depend- 
ence which  is  imposed  by  CatholicisuL 

^  Thotuaa  Aquiua«,  Swnma  Uuoi,  ii.  2  c^u.  17,  ait.  8. 
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If  the  opposition  between  the  Confessions,  which  attaches 
to  the  controversy  about  the  conception  of  justification, 
extends  so  far  as  this,  then  the  divergence  from  the  doctrine 
of  the  Beformation  which  DoUinger^  pezceives  in  certain 
fonntilae,  used  by  Evangelical  theologiaiiB,  gives  bnt  little 
prospect  of  reunion  between  the  Churches.  For  those 
Evangelical  theologiuTis  who  interpret  justification  as  an 
analytical  judgment  upon  the  value  of  subjective  faith,  will 
hardly  agree  to  those  conclusions  which,  in  the  Catholic 
system,  are  bound  up  with  the  conception  of  "making 
righteous  "  (GertehtmaehAtng).  Their  apj)arent  approximation 
to  the  Catholic  form  of  doctrine  is  to  be  accountwl  for  partly 
by  Pietism  and  partly  by  dialectical  diihculties  attending  the 
old  Lutheran  view  of  justification  as  a  ^tbetic  judgment 
r^rding  the  individual  smner,  and  that,  too,  a  judgment 
conditional  on  the  sinner's  faith,  which  sprmgs  out  of  regener- 
ation (vol.  i.  pp.  304,  550).  These  diificulties,  however,  must 
and  can  i^e  removed  by  another  form  of  statement. 

i  8.  Justification,  as  understood  by  the  Evangelical 
Church,  signifies  in  general  the  act  of  God  which  gives  to 
believers  in  Christ  their  religious  peculiarity  of  character.  The 
Divine  operation  on  the  believer,  indicated  in  this  conception, 
is  a  positive  one.  Yet  not  only  does  Paul,  to  whom  we  owe 
this  terminology,  interchange  at  will  the  positive  term — 
justification — with  one  which  has  a  native  ring — the  for- 
ffivcness  of  sins;  but  in  the  discourses  of  Christ  (with  the 
exception  of  Luke  xviiL  14)  we  meet  with  the  latter  form 
alone.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  rests  directly  on  Old 
Testament  modes  of  thought,  while  the  conception  coined  by 
Paul  is  designed  to  oppose  the  Pharisaic  perversion  of  the 
idea  of  active  righteousness  (vol.  ii.  p.  308).  It  was  possible 
for  Jesus,  like  the  men  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  negative  term,  inabniucli  as  they  alike  employed  it 
in  estimating  sinful  phenomena  in  the  life  of  the  people  of 
Israel  For  however  much  the  sins  of  the  Israelites,  for 
which  forgiveness  is  either  expected  or  bestowed,  are  regarded 

1 JTM«  icntf  JTMctt,  p.  429. 
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as  tpso  facto  disturbini?  their  proper  fellowsliip  with  God, 
yet  the  actual  contmuance  of  that  fellowship  fur  the  people 
of  Israel,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Old  Covenant,  is 
taken  for  granted  both  by  Old  Testament  witnessee  and  by 
CairiBtb  On  the  other  hand,  Paul  was  directly  led  to  con- 
struct the  positive  conception  of  justification ;  for  he  opposes 
it  to  his  view  of  the  total  sin  of  humanity,  in  which  he  on 
principle  disregards  the  fact  that,  in  the  community  consti- 
tuted by  the  Mosaic  law,  the  Jews  possessed  a  form  (though 
inferior)  of  fellowship  with  Divine  grace.  For  while>  in 
particular  cases,  he  can  hardly  divest  his  mind  of  the  im- 
pression he  had  of  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  Israelites 
over  the  heathen  in  virtue  of  their  having  the  law  (Kom.  ii. 
17—20,  ÜL  1,  2,  iz.  4,  5),  yet  these  advantages  are  ignored 
in  his  decisive  utterances  abeut  the  sin  of  the  human  race, 
and  about  the  function  of  the  law  in  multiplying  sin.  Since 
I^ul,  therefore,  finds  justification  througli  Lluist  foreshadowed, 
not  in  the  legal  community  of  Israel,  but  only  in  the  promise 
connected  with  Abraham  and  in  the  sayings  of  later  prophet^;, 
and  since  he  sees  in  justification  a  saving  operation  of  God 
on  the  totality  of  mankind  which  is  counteractive  of  uni- 
versal sin,  he  prefers  the  conception  which  is  unquestionably 
positive,  and  only  employs  the  term  "  forgiveness  of  sins," 
which  he  borrows  from  the  Old  Testament,  to  clear  up  the 
niffwining  of  his  own. 

Now  the  fact  that  the  Keformers  used  these  two  concep- 
tions by  turns,  and  expressly  ascribed  to  them  complete 
equivalence  and  identical  scope,  is  explained  by  the  influence 
of  their  situation  within  the  Chmcii  as  the  sphere  of  positive 
fellowship  with  Divine  grace.  When  contrasted  with  this 
organisation  of  grace,  even  the  sinfulness  of  men  within  the 
Church,  however  severely  he  judged  it,  appeared  to  Luther 
exceptional,  so  that  he  found  the  negative  expression  clear 
enough  for  describing  the  counteractive  force.  Yet  the 
positive  expression  ''justification"  was  recommended,  not 
merely  by  Paul's  usage  of  it,  but  also  by  its  antithetical 
relation  to  universal  sin;  and  so  the  Reformers  did  not 
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Bcrnple  to  treat  both  terms  as  smi  nymons  even  in  this  con- 
nection. For  while ,  to  begin  with,  they  steadfastly  kept  the 
positive  grace  of  God  in  sight  as  the  basis  of  the  whole 
saving  dispensation,  and  asserted  in  oonse^uenoe  that  the 
relation  established  hj  grace  oonstitntes  the  acknowledged 
standing  of  Christians  before  God,  it  seemed  to  tbem  all  one 
whether  grac«,  in  the  form  of  justification,  stood  opposed  to 
man's  general  state  of  imrip^hteonsness,  or,  in  the  form  of 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  served  to  remove  the  derangement  of 
Christians'  gracious  fellowship  with  GkxL  The  attempt  to 
distinguish  the  two  conceptions  appeared  in  Dogmatics  for 
the  first  time  after  there  had  been  elaborated  the  idea  of  the 
justice  of  God  and  of  the  law^  a«  the  original  dis])cnsation 
determining  the  relation  between  men  and  God ;  and  there- 
upon grace  retired  into  the  position  of  a  Divine  dispensation 
which  is  merely  relative.  Not  until  the  drcnmstanoes  had 
thus  changed  do  we  find  the  forgiveness  of  sins  discriminated 
as  the  negative,  and  justification  as  the  positive  effect. 
Nevertheless,  side  by  side  with  this  later  view,  there  re- 
asserted itself  from  time  to  time  the  contention  of  the 
Reformers,  that  the  two  expressions  differ  only  verhaliUr, 
while  in  respect  of  the  fact  which  they  denote  they  are 
identical  (vol.  i  p.  279).  Historiuil  reasons  therefore 
demand  that  our  definition  of  the  idea  of  justification  should 
base  itself  on  the  assumption  that  justification  is  synonymous 
with  forgiveness  of  ems. 

}  9.  Now  orthodox  theologians  of  the  Lutheran  as  well 
as  the  Reformed  school  understand  by  forgiveness  of  sins 
tlie  remission,  of  those  prji/diics  which  according  to  Divine 
justice  necessarily  follow  sins.  Now,  since  the  same  theo- 
logians regard  the  whole  human  race  in  every  siogle  instance 
as  so  sunk  in  sin  that  all  particular  actual  transgressions 
of  the  commandments  of  God  can  add  nothing  to  the  guilt 
which  descends  from  our  first  parent  to  all  his  posterity,  the 
forgiveness  of  sius  through  Christ  is  taken  to  signify  the 
removal  of  the  penalties  which  our  first  parent  brought  on 
himself  and  his  race.    They  believe  that  a  mere  reference 
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to  this  hereditary  connection  entirely  exempts  them  from 
the  tusk  of  proving  emancipation  from  penalties  a  fact  in  the 
life  of  believing  and  justiHed  persons.  What  we  must  rather 
investigate  is  the  connectioDS  of  punishment  in  the  doctrine 
of  sin  which  ia  premised,  and  there  we  discoyer  what  im- 
munity from  penalties  signifies  for  helieyers.  The  old 
theologians  take  the  conception  of  guilt  as  a  consequence 
of  sin  into  consideration  only  in  so  far  as  it  expresses  the 
ohjectiTe  liability  of  sinners  to  suffer  penalties  (toL  L  p. 
407).  The  latter  are  then  described  and  divided  into 
various  categories.  The  penalties  of  sin,  which  ensue  if  they 
are  not  averteH  by  the  forgiveness  of  Christ,  are,  according  to 
HoUatz,  partly  temporal  and  partly  eternal,  partly  positive 
(mm  senna)  and  partly  privative  {wie  damni),  partly  personal 
and  partly  public  and  common.  The  middle  classification 
embraces  the  whole  series  of  painful  evils,  and  death  in  its 
threefold  sense,  as  bodily,  spiritual,  and  eternal.  HoUatz* 
remarks  about  this  customary  division,  that  it  is  not  logical; 
that  for  one  thing  bodily  and  spiritual  death  as  phenomena 
in  time  are  together  opposed  to  eternal  death ;  that  eternal 
death,  again,  must  be  conceived  as  the  continuation  of  spiritual 
death ;  and,  finally,  that  bodily  death  is  only  a  result  of  the 
separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body,  and  not  a  privation  in 
itself  as  spiritual  death  is.  It  would,  he  thinks,  be  advisable 
to  include  bodily  death  among  the  evils  of  the  earthly  life, 
over  against  which  stands  spiritual  and  eternal  death  as 
poena  (hr/n  ni  This  is  the  view  taken  by  Wendelin  ^  when  he 
divides  punishment  into  temporal  and  eternal  death,  and  the 
former  again  into  bodily  death,  inclusive  of  every  ill,  and 
spiritual  death,  which  embraces  bondage  to  the  devil,  the 
world,  and  sin. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  try  to  discover  from  tliese  theologians 
what  the  conception  is  wliich  all  these  different  phenomena 
of  punishment  exemplify,  we  shall  hardly  find  it  anywhere 
developed  purposely  and  completely.    It  is  true  that  so  far 

*  Examen  theologicum,  ii.  2.  20,  p.  &Ü4. 

*  Ghrittiamu  Quologiae  libri  duo,  i.  9.  9,  p.  204. 
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as  the  relation  to  God  of  punishment  for  sin  is  concerned, 
it  is  conceived  of  as  His  counteractive  to  sin,  demanded  hy 
His  retrihutotj  justice,  and  necessary  to  His  honour.  But 
we  also  want  to  know  what  it  is  for  men,  and  ander  what 

common  characteristic  all  the  various  penal  j)heuomeiia  may 
be  grouped.  No  one  belonging  to  the  old  Lutheran  school 
has  directed  his  attention  to  tins  problem.  Instead,  Baier  ^ 
offers  us  an  even  more  detailed  account,  de  morU 
twne  aeUma  and  de  morte  temporaH  It  is  only  in  Beformed 
theologians  and  the  later  Lutherans,  Holla U,  Buddeus, 
and  Fresenius,  that  suggestions  of  varied  range  occur  which 
serve  to  determine  the  meaning  of  the  whole  series  of  ideas. 
They  amount  to  this,  that  punishment  of  sin,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  oonoeived  as  a  permanent  consequence  of  sin,  and 
is  not  annulled  by  redemption,  ex])resse8  ihf,  scjyaration  of 
sinners  from  God,  the  Buspension  of  inan's  proper  fellowship 
with  Him,^  The  statements  quoted  from  these  theologians 
all  more  or  less  explicitly  start  from  the  Biblical  view  that 
the  proper  welfare  and  conmion  good  of  men  lies  in  the 
presence  of  God;  and  in  contrast  therewith  it  is  rightly 
inferred  that  the  greatest  evil  which  follows  «in  as  its  con- 
sequence is  the  ultimate  withdrawal  of  His  presence.  Sup- 
posing, then,  that  no  other  difficulty  exists,  it  is  in  keeping 

^  l%€ol,  potU,  i.  cap.  7,  8. 

*  Oottf.  Bd».,  post  8 :  Poenis  subiicimur  iustis,  odooquc  a  iico  abiecti 
Oflsemus  omnes,  nisi  nos  rednxissct  Christus  liberator."  Ameisius,  MctJitfla,  i. 
16:  **  Con  stimm  at  io  mortis— est  aiuissio  boni  iiifiniti.  Spiritualis  mortis  cou- 
summatio  aai  totalis  ac  fiualis  derelictio,  ^ua  humo  separutur  peuitus  a  facie, 
iniMMAt»  &Tore  deL**  Witsivs,  Jh  otcaimi^  fadmrn  dei»  iii.  9.  5 : 
"Mortal  anmOB  in  Adamo  omnaa,  hoo est,  a  d«o  ramotiaiiiiM  aoiaiteti,  siye  lit 
Paulus  loqnitor,  alienati  a  vita  deL*  Heidegger,  Corp.  theof, ,  Loc,  ix.  59 ;  *'Poena 
mortis  nomine  comprchensa  .  .  .  Est  aiitem  in  nnirersnm  mors  separatio 
eorum,  quae  prima  origiue  sua  coniuncta  fuerunt.  Cum  igitur  homo  integer 
a  deo  creatus  et  ipse  cum  dei  sanctitate  per  imagincm  dei  actu  coniunctus 
faeriti  .  .  .  borum  omttiumaeparatiomorUitioiiieii  et  omen  faabtait.'*  Sodolf, 
OaJkchesis  Palat,  70 :  "  Non  miram»  omues  istos  unins  poenae,  puta  mortis, 
gmdns  id  habere  commune  inter  sc,  quod  notioncin  privatiouis  vel  scpara- 
tioni>»  aiiimac  totiu.squo  hominis  a  bono,  cuius  possessio  iVlicitatcm  aifert, 
includaut."  Hollatz,  ii.  2.  20:  "  Mors  spiritualis  est  sej»aratio  a  gratioso  dei 
eonaortio ;  aeterna  eet  leparatto  a  viaione  et  ftnitione  dei  beatifica."  Btiddew, 
ii.  SwlS:  "Sequitur,  damnatos  omnibus  istia,  quae  oommnniottem  cum  deo 
consequnntur,  destitui.'  Fresonios,  Iteeh^(arHguinff,  ir,  7 :  "the  ground  of  all 
ponialuueat  i«  aeparatioa  from  Qod*'* 
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with  the  facts  to  define  the  forglTenees  of  sine — as  consisting 

in  the  removal  of  the  total  penalty  attached  to  original  sin 
— as  that  operation  of  God  which  restores  sinners,  separated 
as  such  from  Him,  to  the  presenoe  of  God  and  their  proper 
fellowship  with  Him.  And  this  operation  on  (Sod's  part, 
too,  would  take  place  despite  the  fact  that  those  who  have 
been  bnuight  buck  out  of  a  state  of  separation  from  God 
are  sinners  by  their  own  action  and  hereditary  nature.  This 
definition  of  forgiveness,  it  is  true,  was  not  arrived  at  by 
any  of  the  old  theologians.  Nevertheless,  the  interpretation 
we  have  given  of  the  remission  of  nns  is  in  harmony  with 
their  suggestions  regarding  the  punihhiuent  of  sin. 

And  yet,  of  the  theologians  referred  to,  none  but  Rodolf 
and  Heidegger,  properly  speaking,  are  tied  to  this  conclusion. 
This  is  due  to  their  identifying  the  conception  of  separation 
from  God  with  death  in  its  general  sense  as  punishment 
for  sin.  The  others  put  that  interpretation  solely  on  the 
privative  penalties  of  8i)iritnal  and  eternal  death  (poena  damrti), 
not  on  bodily  death  and  the  equivalent  evils  of  our  earthly 
life  (poena  ssnm).  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the 
identification  of  forgiveness  with  remission  of  punishment^ 
primarily  implies  the  removal  of  evils,  which,  indeed,  are  not 
to  be  described  as  bodily,  in  the  sense  that  they  du  not 
concern  the  spirit  at  all,  but  which  are  always  marked  by 
sensible  excitations,  and  thereby  di£ferentiated  from  the  privat- 
ive or  purely  ideal  character  of  the  other  species  of  punish- 
ment for  sin.  The  intense  longing  for  forgiveness  which  we 
find  in  the  pHalms  regularly  includes,  as  has  been  shown  (vol. 
ii  p.  5  8 ),  an  expectation  of  the  deliverance  of  the  nation  from 
political  servitude.  Thus  the  demand  of  the  z%hteous,  that 
God  would  acknowledge  their  righteousness  as  such,  always 
includes  the  condition  that  they  shall  be  spared  the  evils  of  ^ 
persecution.  So  far  as  these  evils  excite  pain,  they  pertain 
to  their  feeling  for  the  honour  of  the  nation,  or  of  individual 
righteous  persons ;  but  in  this  connection  they  are  also  invari- 
ably bound  up  with  external  circumstances.  The  view  which 
the  old  theologians  take  of  poefoa  mitm  is  undoubtedly  deter* 
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mined  by  these  experiencee  and  impresBiona»  so  that  the 
division  of  positive  penal  evils  into  outward  and  inwaid, 

which  we  find,  e.,^.  in  Heidegger  (x.  83),  neitlier  gives  a  correct 
representetiou  of  the  facts  of  the  cuse,  nor  harmonises  with 
the  necessary  psychology  of  tlie  subject  Accordingly,  the 
various  evils  of  the  earthly  life,  those  which  are  individual 
as  well  as  those  which  are  common,  in  which  an  outward 
stimulus  communicated  through  the  senses  is  bound  up  with 
a  feeling  of  pain  at  the  contraction  of  life,  are  interpreted  hy 
most  of  the  old  theologians  as  punishmeut  for  sin,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  contrast  it  with  the  privative  poena  damnif  ideal 
separation  from  God.  And  although  Heidegger  and  Bodolf 
subsume  the  former  species  under  the  latter,  instead  of  oppos- 
ing them,  and  thus  exalt  separatio  a  Deo  to  the  rank  of  a 
generic  conception,  including  all  punishments  for  sin,  they 
have  certainly  not  earned  the  right  to  do  so  by  proof.  There- 
fore the  above-mentioned  definition  of  forgiveness  or  remission 
of  punishment,  which  makes  it  consist  in  the  removal  of  the 
sintior's  separation  from  God,  and  which  has  been  maintained 
as  following  from  their  view,  cannot  yet  be  affirmed  to  be 
such  as  would  express  the  mind  of  Protestant  orthodoxy  as  a 
whole. 

In  the  old  theology,  however,  though  the  manifold  evils 

of  earth  and  bodily  death  are  regarded  as  penalties  for  sin, 
yet  tin's  estimate  is  everywhere  acconi])anied  by  a  p(»culiar 
reservation.  The  leaders  of  the  old  school,  while  making  this 
afifirmation  regarding  earthly  evils,  lay  down  the  principle 
that  while  these  evils  have  the  siffnifieanee  of  pundskmsnt  for 
sinners  who  remain  such,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  redeemed, 
reconciU^d,  believing,  and  pious,  they  possess  tht  mine  of  ch/is- 
iisement  and  trial}'    To  emphasise  the  importance  of  this  dis- 

>  Qerhard,  LoU  theol,,  Loe.  x.  125  (torn.  iv.  p.  366)  "  Quamvis  credentes 
originaUs  et  alionim  p«ocatorum  rvmiMiofieni  per  Christam  et  propter  dimtam 
obtine&nt,  nihilo  tamcu  minus  calaTnitatilnis  huius  vitae  ct  temi>orali  mortl 
nianeiit  olmoxii.  Causae  !mius  rci  sunt,  1.  iit  fw'ccatum  in  carnc  a  ünic  hacreus 
mortiticetur  ;  2.  utpeccati  gravitate  uguita  tiimus  rentiätdoniä  grata  mente  per- 
petao  memores ;  8.  ut  exorcitia  fidei,  jtatientiae  et  obedientiM  in  cnice  nobis 
ptoponantar.  Ilagtinm  interea  ducrimea  «st  inter  poeuM  impoeniteiitibas  et 
inendiili%  dec  nondnm  reconcOiataa  debitas,  et  inter  haa  patemas  castigfttioQca 
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tiucLiun,  let  me  add  that  it  was  not  woii  ai  the  first  onset. 
For  Melanchthon,  who  devotes  his  attention  to  the  subject  in 
a  division  of  the  third  edition  of  the  Loci  theologici, — that  is, 
in  what  is  clearly  a  supplementary  way» — ^has  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  necessary  demarcation.  He  distingaishes  four  kinds 
of  su^^e^inc,^s  (calamitatcs),  rifJLWpiai,  BoKtfiaatai,  fiapTvpiop^ 
\vTpov.  Of  these  tlie  last  term  applies  exclusively  to  Christ. 
The  first  applies  to  believers  and  unliclievers  alike;  it  is 
differentiated,  by  the  Divine  purpose  to  incite  to  repentance, 
from  punishment  as  mere  retribution,  yet  comes  under  the 
principle  of  Divine  wrath.^  Next,  however,  this  element  of 
Divine  wrath  is  expressly  abandoned  and  replaced  by  ^>a^ern/? 
easHgaiio  piorum,  Alting  and  Wendelin  using,  for  believers, 
alternately  the  terms  rtftMpta  and  TrtuBeCa,  and  differentiating 
from  them  Sotcifioala  and  ptaprvpiov.  Finally,  later  writers, 
Cocceius,  Heidegger,  Üaier,  Hollatz,  have,  in  the  first  place, 
the  t«rm  iraiZ^ia,  while  they  expressly  reserve  rifiwpia  for 
punishment  as  retribution,  a  species  wiiich  does  not  apply  to 
believers.  The  evils,  therefore,  which  come  upon  believers 
are  not  inconsistent  with  their  state  of  salvation,  but  are  the 
progressive  instruments  and  marks  of  its  attainment  De* 
finite  transgressions  on  the  part  of  believers,  it  is  true,  give 
occasion  for  chastisements  (or  educative  penalties).  Never- 
theless, these  evils  must  be  put  down  as  relative  goods  from 
the  point  of  view  of  salvation,  because  Gk>d's  guiding  purpose 
is  to  induce  repentance  by  their  meana  Those  evils  which 
serve  to  test  believers  may  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  with 
all  the  more  certainty  that  they  are  not  occasioned  by  distinct 
instances  of  sin.  Finally,  afiiiction  in  the  form  of  martyrdom, 
as  direct  testimony  to  the  standing  in  salvation  of  those  upon 

piis  et  recoDciliatis  impositn.s ;  illae  oniin  pioceilunt  ab  irato  iudice,  hae  vero  a 
bruipniasiino  patre ;  iilae  aunt  initia  aeternaruni  )>oenanim,  hae  vero  onm  liac 
vita  iiesinunt."  Baier,  ii.  1.  15,  p.  426 ;  Hollatz,  ii.  2.  19,  p.  &03 ;  Henr. 
Atting,  i.  9,  p.  139 ;  Wendelin,  i.  13.  2,  p.  2S4 ;  Oocccjus,  de  fotL  a  UtL  dn, 
ctp^  XT.  p.  608 ;  Hddagger,  Loc  x.  92,  94. 

*  C.  JL  xxi.  p.  953 :  "Sunt  opera  institiae  divina^  per  quae  vnlt  dem  «oiii> 
Tnoncfieri  et  no*?  et  alios  do  sua  iustitia.  .  .  .  Quamqnam  antem  hae  pocnae  sunt 
ojK-TLi  iu'.tis'.itiiif  iiuetloi,  t-itiifii  exstant  in  ecclesia  proniis.-iones,  quae  aÜimmat, 
ill  hae  i[isa  ira  deuiu  tameu  vallv,  ut  ad  tiliuui  niediatoruiu  coulugiamua." 
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whom  it  falls,  contributes  in  the  f uUeet  aenae  to  their  honour. 
And  it  IB  simply  as  an  inference  from  the  conception  of 

fatherly  chastisement  and  uf  the  abrogation  of  the  penal 
significance  of  all  earthly  ills,  so  far  as  concerns  the  person 
of  the  quondam  sinner,  that  certain  of  the  Beformed  divines 
deny  even  to  bodily  death  a  penal  character  in  the  case  of 
believera^  Finally,  light  is  thrown  on  the  distinction  of  easH- 
ffotw  piorum  from  poena  by  the  fact  that  the  i'^vangelicals 
repudiate  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  "  satisfactions  "  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance.  This  doctrine,  as  found  in  the  decree  of 
the  fourteenth  session  of  the  Udentine  Synod,  cap^  viii,  aims 
at  showing  that  the  ''satisftiotions  "  which  priests  impose  in  the 
sacrament  of  penance  serve  "  non  Unlum  ad  novae  vitae  cus- 
todiam  et  infirmitatis  medicamentum,  sed  etiam  ad  praeteri- 
torum  peccatorum  vindictam  et  castigationem  " ;  and  the  1 3th 
Oanon  adds :  pro  peccatia  quoad  poenam  temporalem  deo 
per  Christi  merita  satisfieri  poenis  ah  eo  inflictis  et  patienter 
toleratis  vel  a  sacerdote  iniunctis."  Accordingly,  those  evils 
which  are  to  be  considered  consequences  of  sin  are  still  viewed 
as  of  a  penal  character,  even  for  such  as  are  reconciled 
through  the  sacrament  of  penance,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
either  borne  with  patience  or  have  their  place  supplied  by 
Church  exercises  prescribed  by  the  priest  In  opposition  to 
this,  Calvin  and  Chemnitz  ^  bring  forward  that  very  distinction 
between  the  punishment  of  unbelievers  and  the  obaatisement 

>  Baier,  iii.  5.  II,  p.  672,  itetes  the  principle :  "Beatus  peoMtoniin,  lioel;  non 

toUatur  ah  ipsis  jK'ccati.s,  quia  hoc  ipso,  quod  peccata  sunt,  poena  qnoque  digua 
Bunt,  tollitur  tainen  ab  homine  peccatore."  More  diätiacUy,  Wondelin,  p.  234  : 
*'Pertiuct  ad  iratSeiap  mors  corporalis  piorum,  quae  non  eat  satisfactio  pro 
pooeato,  aed  i)eoaiti  deo  nuadmopen  diq»tieeBtii  indidmn  et  abolitio  peoeeti, 
necesBarimn  ingreBsns  in  gloriem  anteeedene."  Heidegger,  p.  369 ;  '* Neqne  mora 
fidelium  |)oena  proprio  dicta  est*  qaia  eortun,  In  quibus  Christua  est,  corpna 
dicitur  mortnum  propter  peccatum  (Rom.  viii.  10).  Non  enim  corpus  moritor 
propter  [>eccatum  viudiuaudum  vel  expianduni,  sed  deponendum  et  aboleudum." 

'  Iitsl  Uutio  Christ,  relig,  iii  4,  pp.  31, 32 :  "  Ubicunque  poena  eat  ad  oltionem, 
ibi  malediotio  et  ira  dei  ae  ezenit,  quam  aemper  a  fidelibua  continent.  Gaeti* 
^tio  contra  et  dei  bene<Ii<  tio  est  et  amoris  habet  teetimonium,  ut  docet  scrip- 
tura."  Examen  cone.  Trid.  (Genev.  ICn)  p.  400:  "Omuino  statuendum  est 
discrimen  inter  poenaa  et  afllictiones,  quae  iulli^'unttir  nnpiis  et  quae  inijionun- 
tur  reconcUiatiä.  .  .  .  Tale^  igitur  temporariae  poeuae,  quas  deus  recouciiiatis 
in  hao  vita  imponit,  noquaquam  aunt  ita  interpretandae,  quaai  aint  vel  merita 
remiMionSa  pecoatorum  vel  compeniationee  poenae  aeternae.*' 
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of  the  pious,  according";  to  which  no  evil  has  for  the  latter  the 
significance  of  punishment  such  as  would  legally  counter* 
balance  their  sin. 

§  10.  The  older  theology  rested  satisfied  with  the  con- 
clusion that  earthly  evils,  including  death,  as  consequences  ' 
of  Hin,  have  for  those  sinners  who  remain  so  the  value  of 
punishment,  but  for  those  who  are  reconciled  the  value  of 
means  of  education  and  of  trial  Both  conclusions,  the  one 
as  well  as  the  other,  were  drawn  from  Holy  Scripture,  and  no 
need  was  felt  for  knowledge  which  should  advance  beyond  this 
standard.  Both  cases  were,  as  Divine  ordinances,  viewed  as 
subordinate  to  the  universal  end  of  the  Divine  glory ;  for  the 
rest,  the  question  was  not  raised  whether  any  other  relation 
than  that  of  opposition  obtains  between  the  two  aiBrma- 
tions,  and  whether  it  is  possible  to  observe,  in  the  domain  to 
which  they  belong,  still  other  analogous  but  divergent  bonds 
of  connection.  Nevertheless,  an  investigation  of  this  kind, 
advancing  beyond  Scripture  proof,  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
test  the  correctness  and  the  completeness  of  the  above  two 
propositions.  These  propositions,  now,  are  unlike  in  form, 
and  heterogeneous  in  their  ruling  principles.  Emihly  evils  ^ 
are  conceived  a.s  punishments  for  sin,  without  any  stress  being 
laid  on  the  consideration  whether  those  who  are  punished 
feel  and  acknowledge  them  as  punishments  or  not  For  the 
gaüt  of  sin  (natus)  is  understood  as  meaning  merely  the 
obligatio  ad  poenam  imposed  by  the  legislator  and  judge,  not 
the  subjective  acknowledgment  of  the  righteousness  of  the 
punishment.  On  the  other  hand,  earthly  evils  are  inter- 
preted as  educative  penalties,  because  the  reconciled  sinners 
necessarily  view  them  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  God 
inflicts  them.  In  their  ruling  principles  the  two  propositions 
are  lietoro^^eneous.  For  tlie  view  which  rcf^ards  evils  as  means  i 
of  education  and  trial  is  governed  by  the  idea  of  the  Divine 
love,  or  the  highest  moral  end ;  the  view  which  regards  them 
as  pnnishmttit  denotes  a  simple  legal  procedure.  For  every ' 
end  is  determined  as  a  moral  end  by  the  fact  that  it  must 
likewise  be  conceived  as  a  means  to  other  ends  which  concern 
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men.  Those  evilf^  which,  as  consequences  of  8in,  are  inflicted 
on  the  reconciled,  are  conceived  as  being  in  themselyes 
divinely  purposed,  but  also  and  predominantly  as  means  of 
their  education ;  tlius  they  are  given  the  form  of  moral  ends. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  interpretation  of  evils  as  punishments 
carries  with  it  the  implication  that,  on  the  principle  of  retri- 
bution, they  are  an  end  in  themselves.  In  this  sense,  too,  it 
is  considered  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  penal  value 
of  evils  is  acknowledged  by  those  who  are  ]nmished  or  not; 
in  the  same  Bense,  the  only  point  of  importance  is  the  object- 
ive coagruity  between  the  degree  of  evil  and  the  sin.  Br^tb 
features  are  characteristic  of  the  judicial  punishment  of  the 
single  crime.  For,  considered  in  this  limited  range,  punish- 
ment malsB  as  an  end  in  itself,  inasmuch  as  it  is  measured 
by  the  gravity  of  the  crime,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  whether  it  is  recognised  by  the  punished  person  as 
punishment^  or  is  felt  as  an  untoward  accident  or  a  wrong. 
The  older  theology,  moreover,  treats  those  two  so  hetero- 
geneous  propositions  in  such  a  way  that  the  judicial  punish- 
ment of  sin  by  God  appears  the  rule,  the  moral  education  of 
the  reconciled  by  suffering  the  exception.  That  is  the  sole 
relationship  to  one  another  in  which  the  two  propositions  are 
placed. 

But  for  that  reason  this  form  of  doctrine,  if  it  is  to 

do  justice  to  the  proljlems  vvbieb  it  reco^^nises,  iei|uircs  both  to 
be  Buppleuieuted  and  to  be  limited  from  its  own  point  of 
kview.  The  statement  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  or 
not  the  penal  value  of  evils  is  acknowledged  by  the  persons 
punished,  and  whether  or  not  with  their  offence  they  join  a 
sense  of  its  unworthiness,  cannot  hold  good  to  such  an  extent 
that  convergion  and  the  estimating  of  evils  as  means  of  edu- 
cation become  unthinkable.  For  the  reconciled,  in  whose 
experience  and  judgment  evils  are  means  of  education  and 
trial,  move  out  of  the  drde  of  sinners  upon  whom  evils  are 
inflicted  as  punishments.  Now,  althougb  in  the  traditional 
representation  the  relation  of  the  two  propositions  is  of  such 
a  kmd  that  the  penal  value  of  evils  for  sinners  forms  the  rule, 
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and  their  educatdTe  value  for  them  the  ezoeption,  yet  from  the 
general  character  of  theology  we  may  deduce  another  relation 
between  them.    For  all  theological  propositions  have  for  their 

aim  the  explanation  of  the  pbenomeua  of  the  Christian  life. 
Accordingly,  the  universal  judgment  affirming  the  penal  value  of 
evils  was  formed  becanse  the  reconciled,  in  whose  experience 
evils  prove  themselves  means  of  education  and  trial,  formerly 
stood,  as  members  of  the  fellowship  of  sin,  under  the  doom  of 
punishment,  ami  rmt  only  remember  this  but  likewise  gauge 
the  worth  of  their  present  status  of  salvation  by  contrast 
with  their  former  state  of  punishment  Now  it  is  a  rule  that 
the  change  brought  about  by  reoonciUation  does  not  rend  the 
personality  in  sunder,  as  is  betokened  by  the  fact  that  the 
earlier  and  later  states  are  combined  in  a  single  self- 
consciousness.  Now  it  is  essential  for  the  status  of  recon- 
ciliation that  the  evils  which  are  inflicted  by  God  for  our 
education  and  trial  should  be  known  by  us  as  such,  and 
therefore  the  transition  from  the  earlier  stage  to  the  later 
cannot  be  correctly  conceived,  unless  at  the  former  there  has 
existed  a  manifestation  of  self-consciousness  appropriate  to  it. 
That  is,  one  who  is  later  reconciled  must,  in  the  status  of  sin, 
have  been  conscious  of  the  penal  value  of  evils,  if  later  he  is  to 
be  conscious  of  their  saving  worth.  Without  this  the  identity 
of  the  person  at  both  stages  is  not  assured.  Thus,  even  if 
we  bad  to  suppose  that  the  status  of  sin  in  general  is  not 
aooompanied  by  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  there  would  at  least, 
in  order  to  explain  the  transition  to  reconciliation,  have  to  be 
conceived  a  middle  stage,  at  which  those  who  are  later  recon- 
ciled manifest  their  tendency  towards  this  goal  by  their 
c  jiL^ciousness  of  guilt  in  the  status  of  sin.  And  the  older 
theologians  do  assume  this  middle  stage.  But  it  is  only  in 
the  doctrine  of  poenUeniia  that  they  have  made  it  vaUd. 
Now,  if  their  general  view  of  the  penal  state  of  sinners  is 
correct,  namely,  that  in  the  reatus  as  obligatio  ad  poenam  there 
is  absolutely  no  question  of  subjective  consciousness  of  guilt 
then  between  this  proposition  and  the  estimation  of  evils  by 
the  reconciled  as  means  of  education,  there  would  fall  to  be 
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considered  the  third  case,  that  bv  those  sinners  who  attain  to 
reconciliation*  eirils  are  previoiT^^ly  recognised  as  punishments, 
through  their  oonsoioosnees  of  guilt  Only  so  do  we  exhaust- 
ivelj  coTer  the  whole  domain»  and  mediate  a  connection 
between  the  two  other  contrary  cases. 

For  the  present  purpose  tliis  demouötraiion,  as  understood 
in  the  older  Dogmatics,  is  enough  to  prove  that,  if  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  is  likewise  remission  of  penalty,  those  sinners  who 
experience  remission  of  penalty  must  pre^ionsly  be  conceived 
as  persons  who  trace  back  theur  punishments  to  their  guilt 
through  the  cousciousness  of  guilt,  in  wliich  the  right  of 
punishment  is  acknowledged.  2s uw  the  time  has  not  yet' 
come  for  inquiring  what  right  Christian  theology  has  to  take 
for  granted,  as  the  supreme  rule  of  the  Divine  world-order,  the 
recompensing  of  human  actions  by  rewards  and  punishments, 
thus  ex])laiiiiiig  the  world-order  on  the  analogy  of  the  State 
or  civil  society.  While  admitting  here,  provisionally  and 
dialectically,  the  correctness  of  this  theological  view  as  a 
whole,  I  wish  to  show  that  in  this  very  ourde  the  exclusion  of 
the  consciousness  of  guilt  from  the  necessary  characteristics 
of  human  guilt  against  God  is  untenable,  and  that  the  merely 
objective  interpretation  of  these  eharncteristics  does  not  har- 
monise with  other  necessary  aspects  of  this  general  view.  In 
this  connection  I  firtt  of  all  recall  the  fact  that  the  conception 
of  punishment  and  guilt  which  is  before  us  is  borrowed  from 
the  judicial  punishment  of  the  single  crime.  The  meaning  of 
this  is  that  that  conception  does  not  exhaust  the  significance 
of  punishment  for  civil  society  or  the  ötata  Certainly  it  is 
of  no  consequence  to  the  judge  who,  in  the  name  of  the  State, 
exercises  the  power  to  punish,  whether  or  not  those  who  are 
punished  acknowledge  their  punishment  as  just,  and  whether 
or  not  tilt  y  are  conscious  of  their  crime  as  guilt.  Jiut,  as  a 
whole,  it  IS  not  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  the  State  how 
its  power  to  punish  is  regarded  by  its  citizens,  especially  by 
the  victuns  of  punishment  themselves.  Civil  society  exists  at 
all  only  through  the  moral  disposition  of  its  members  in 
favour  of  law  in  general,  and  of  the  existing  legislation  as  a 
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whole.    If  this  dispositioii  ib  shaken  by  the  revolutionary 

temper  of  the  citizens,  so  that  either  the  existent  form  of  the 
State,  or  the  form  of  the  State  in  general,  ceafiea  to  he 
regarded  as  hinding,  tiie  danger  of  the  situation  comes  out 
especially  in  this,  that  civil  punishments  are  not  regarded  as 
h^g  such,  but  as  arbitrary  acts  of  violence.  From  the 
relatively  moral  peculiarity  of  character  belonging  to  civil 
society,  therefore,  it  follows  that  it  has  to  aim  at  punishments 
inllicted  by  the  State  being  acknowledged  by  the  punished 
parties'  consciousness  of  guiltb  Kow,  if  fellowship  between 
God  and  man  is  to  be  conceived  as  taking  the  form  of  civil 
society,  it  follows  that  the  hitherto  current  theological  inter- 
pretation of  evils  as  punishiuciits  for  sin  is  incomplete.  The 
guilt  of  sinners  ought  not  to  be  conceived  merely  as  an 
objective  ebUgaiio  ad  jpoenam,  but  must  also  embrace  the 
feature  of  subjective  consciousness  of  guilt,  through  which 
sinnerB,  who  are  under  God's  legal  power,  acknowledge  His 
power  to  punish.  If,  on  the  contrary,  sinners  regularly 
accept  the  punishments  inüicted  by  God  as  aimless  accidents, 
or  even  as  wrongs  done  by  God  to  them,  then  the  permanent 
legal  fellowship  between  God  and  sinners  would  become  con- 
fused and  insecure,  and  thus  the  view  of  the  world  defended 
by  the  older  theologians  would  collapse.  Ikit  there  is  a 
second  circumstance  which,  in  the  traditional  theology,  works 
counter  to  the  above  interpretation  of  guilt.  It  is  just  by  the 
status  of  universal  human  sin  that  theologians  prove  the 
validity  of  the  legal  fellowship  of  God  with  men.  But  this 
necessarily  implies  that  the  sinners  who  experience  at  God's 
liand  nothing  but  punishment,  acknowledge  it  to  be  riglit. 
For  otherwise  the  Divine  legal  order  would  not  be  valid  for 
them.  This  part  of  Dogmatics  is  under  the  influence  of  the 
modeb  of  pre-Christian  religions  in  which  the  State  is  directly 
assumed  as  the  sphere  and  the  standard  of  men's  relation  to 
God,  and  in  which,  accordingly,  there  are  called  forth  lively 
expressions  of  guilt  against  the  gods.  But,  further,  this  part 
of  Dogmatics  is  so  framed  as  to  prepare  the  mind  for  under- 
standing redemption  through  Christ ;  therefore,  to  the 
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universal  fact  of  8iii  is  appended  the  universal  need  of 
redemption*  the  fact  of  which  can  only  be  proved  from  a 

lively  feeling  of  guilt.  From  these  considerations  the  ac- 
companying interpretation  of  guilt,  as  a  merely  objective 
relationship,  is  unsatisfactory  even  for  the  older  Dogmatics 
itself. 

That  this  conception  should  he  supplemented  by  the 
inclusion  of  the  consciousness  of  guilt  as  a  normal  feature  is 
rendered  necessary,  sccoitdly,  by  the  conBidoration  that  for 
sinners  as  sinners  punishment  is  not  to  be  exhausted  by 
earthly  evils  and  natural  death  ;  these  inflictions,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  to  find  their  continuation  and  consummation  in 
spiritual  and  eternal  death.  By  spiritnal  death  is  metint  that 
hardening  of  the  sinful  will  whicli  leaves  no  prospect  of 
conversion  to  good.  Such  a  condition  is  conceivable  only  if 
we  presuppose  that  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  which  as  a  rule 
accompanies  sm,  and  under  certain  circumstances  makea 
conversion  possible,  is  crushed  out  Nevertheless  this 
process  contains  no  guarantee  that  with  a  heightened  degree 
of  sin  altogether  the  consciousness  of  guilt  will  entirely 
disappear.  It  is  at  work,  without  doubt,  in  the  unhappiness 
and  despair  of  lost  men,  and  that  it  is  entirely  awanting  in' 
the  hardened,  is  improbable.  If,  then,  in  orthodox  theology 
it  is  assumed  that  those  who  are  condemned  to  eternal 
punishment  recognise  its  justice,^  it  is  inconsistent  to  deny 
altogether  to  the  hardened  that  consciousness  of  guilt,  without 
which  they  cannot  acknowledge  their  state  of  punishment 
before  God.  If  it  be  said  that  this  knowledge  of  the  damned 
is  the  effect  of  their  condemnation,  and  permits  us  to  draw  no 
conclusion  regarding  phenomena  of  deep-dyed  sin  in  this 
world,  yet  the  feeling  of  guilt  in  which  that  knowledge  takes 
its  rise  cannot  be  awakened  where  it  has  once  been  wholly 
eradicated.  But  if  this  is  to  be  r^arded  as  being  the  rule 
with  the  hardened,  then  the  above  assertion  of  Baier  becomes 
all  the  more  uncertain.    At  least  the  view  of  the  world-order 

^  Baier,  L  7.  6 :  "  Dftamati  poenArum,  qmbua  Affligontur,  meiitam  uuno 
lepntant*' 
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— Abased  on  the  doable  retribution  of  God— which  in  the  older 
theology  is  assumed  as  a  self-evident  trath»  takes  the  sppear- 
aDce  of  a  questionable  hypothesis,  unless  it  be  admitted  that 

even  the  hardened  normally  possess  iiltiinatcly  so  much  feeling 
of  guilt  as  to  glorify  God's  justice  in  their  punishment. 

This  inquiry  was  set  on  foot  in  order  to  discover  whether  ^ 
Bodolf  and  Heidegger  had  good  reason  for  subsuming  under 
the  idea  of  separation  from  God  not  only  the  poena  damni, 
the  privative  and  purely  ideal  punislmients  of  spiritual  and 
eternal  death,  but  also  the  senms^  while  elsewliere 

these  daases  of  punishment  were  opposed  to  one  another 
under  the  categories  of  the  positive  and  the  privative,  the 
sensible  and  the  spirituaL  Since  we  have  seen  that  the  \ 
penal  state  of  siimers  is  not  conceivable  at  all  apart  from 
the  varied  relations  of  its  elements  to  the  consciousness  of 
guilt,  and  especially  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  evils 
of  the  earthly  life  can  be  understood  as  punishment  only 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  consdousness  of  guilt,  the 
question  is  what,  in  this  connection,  is  meant  by  conscious- 
ness of  guilt.  We  must  not  anticipate  a  complete  deüui- 
tion  of  it.  But  it  always  finds  its  immediate  expression  in  ^ 
removal  from  the  person  whom  we  know  ourselves  to  have 
offended.  Thus,  in  relation  to  God,  it  is  ever  a  form  of  the 
separation  of  sinneis  from  God,  as  contrasted  with  the 
universal  destination  of  men  for  fellowship  with  God.  If  on 
this  there  depends  the  estimation  of  earthly  evils  as  punish- 
ments, then  these  evils  likewise  come  to  stand  under  the 
principle  of  that  separation  of  our  life  from  God  which  runs 
counter  to  the  destination  of  man.  Thus,  then,  the  view  put  ^  - 
forward  by  the  theologians  named  above  is  conHruieci.  All 
kinds  of  punishment  for  sin  are  the  expression  of  a  separation 
of  sinners  from  God  which  is  counter  to  their  ideal  destiny. 
If,  therefore,  forgiveness  of  sins  is  the  removal  of  the  penal 
state  of  sinners,  it  follows  that  it  brings  back  those  who  are 
separated  from  God  by  sin  into  nearness  or  fellowship  with  God., 
It  is  to  be  defined,  then,  as  the  removal  of  the  separation  whichy 
in  consequence  of  sin,  has  entered  in  between  man  and  Crod.^ 
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§  11.  Among  the  relations  which  go  to  make  up  the 
separatiou  oi  smuers  from  God,  the  rest  are  overtopped  l)y  the 
consciouBneas  of  guilt,  partly  as  a  condition  of  the  varied 
gradations  of  pumshment»  partly  in  eo  far  as  it  is  not  an 
objective  attribute,  but  a  subjective  function  of  the  sinner. 
We  ought  therefore  rather  to  transpose  "  the  removal  of  the 
separation  of  sinners  from  God"  into  the  remmml  of  the 
co/isciousness  of  guiU,    In  so  far  as  God  is  conceived  as  its 
Author»  it  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood  as  running  counter  to 
the  process  which  takes  place  in  hardening.    Now,  from  the 
ethical  standpoint  which  we  owe  to  Kant,  Tieftrunk  contended 
for  the  interpretation  of  forgiveness  as  liberation  from  the 
consciousness  of  oti'euce  (vol.  i  pp.  436, 466).    The  discovery 
of  the  consciousness  ol  guilt  as  the  consequence  and  the  test 
of  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  the  absolute  validily  of  the 
moral  law,  coinciding  with  the  inexplicable  fact  of  the  radical 
strain  of  evil  in  man,  enabled  this  disciple  of  Kant  to  perceive 
clearly  the  rule  of  common  moral  knowledge — that,  if  an 
injured  benefactor  remits  to  his  thankless  beneficiary  outward 
penalties,  but,  nevertheless,  consistently  repudiates  him  with 
undiminishing  contempt,  such  a  species  of  pardon  is  simply 
worth  notliing.    In  iiiuking  this  the  measure  of  his  claim 
upon  the  Christian  meaning  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  he 
surrendered  the  contention  that  with  forgiveness  there  is 
bound  up  a  direct  liberation  from  the  penalties  (evils)  incurred 
in  the  status  of  sin,  which  work  on  in  accordance  with  the 
universal  Divine  world -order.    Accordingly,  he  lilcewise  proves 
his  agreement  with  the  Chnstian  estimate  of  evils  upheld  by 
the  orthodox,  by  concluding  that  the  amended  pers'^?i  wlio 
wins  pardon  and  has  attained  to  a  love  for  the  law,  will  gladly 
bear  the  punishments  which  he  has  merited.    Even  if  this 
conception  stops  short  of  the  precision  of  the  Christian  view 
of  evils  wliich  continue  to  act,  and  drags  in  the  fact  of  moral 
improvement  in  a  strange  fashion,  yet  even  this  theory  wit- 
nesses to  the  truth  of  the  result  arrived  at  abova    For  as  the 
consciousness  of  guilt,  not  suppressed  yet  also  not  relieved,  is 
a  precondition  of  evils  being  viewed  as  punishments,  so  there 
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follows,  from  the  removal  by  God  of  the  oonsciousness  of 

guilt,  the  reversal  of  our  judgment  about  them,  and  the  sense 
that  they  are  relative  blessin<::s  which  we  homologate. 

The  dialectic  tranfiformation  of  the  earlier  established 
conception  of  fotgivencBB  into  thia  conception  of  Tieftnink, 
overleaps  the  distinction  which  served  to  draw  ToUner  away 
from  the  traditional  form  of  doctrine  (vol.  i.  p.  398),  and 
arotmd  which  there  revolve  the  reflections  of  the  AufkUirung 
theologians.  In  the  process  of  the  historical  development 
of  theology  it  is  significant,  indeed,  that  a  distinction  was 
drawn  by  ToUner  between  gnilt  and  the  obligation  to  endure 
punishment,  and  that,  besides  the  discharge  of  the  latter  by 
the  Butieiing  of  Christ,  a  special  act  of  grace  on  God's  part 
was  insisted  on  for  the  former.  Por  here  there  first  appears 
an  impulse  to  an  ethical  criticism  of  the  problem  of  recon- 
ciliation, a  p^^lftT»!  yhifih  '^A'lH  ^  oytü^waHiroty  f.rOjft|i|>^ 

with  legal  conceptions.  But  this  stimulus  remained  in- 
elTectuul,  because  ii  apprehended  the  moral  idea  of  guilt 
merely  objectively,  without  respect  to  the  coiiHciousness  of 
guilt.  For  this  reason  ToUner  himself  could  find  no  sure 
determination  of  the  relation  between  the  conceptions  of 
guilt  and  punishment  which  he  had  distinguished,  and  Eber- 
hard arrived  at  the  idea  that  the  aim  of  punishment  is  to 
convince  men  of  their  oüence  (vol.  i.  p.  403).  This  state- 
ment is  incorrect  and  intrinsically  obscure.  If  punishment, 
as  has  been  indicated,  is  to  be  understood  as  a  legal  method 
of  dealing  with  the  single  criminal,  then  the  judge  who 
imposes  the  punishment  has,  as  a  judge,  nothing  to  do  with 
the  moral  impression  made  by  the  punif^hraent  u})on  the 
person  punished.  Kor  does  the  result  in  any  way  answer 
to  the  definition  of  punishment  as  stated.  The  conjunction 
of  ideas  which  Eberhard  has  formed,  however,  confuses  two 
domains  of  Üfe,  the  legal  and  the  moral.  For  the  guilt  of 
which  punishment  is  to  convince  men,  is  not  limited  to  these 
features  of  the  case  through  which  the  judge  arrives  at  his 
verdict  of  guilty.  The  judge  has  to  confine  himself  to  ascer- 
taining whether  the  criminal  is  the  cause  of  the  given  illegal 
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action,  as  tested  by  his  cognisable  intention  and  his  cognisable 
purpose.  But  if  the  criminal  is  to  be  made  aware  of  his 
guilt  through  his  punishment,  this  means  that  he  is  to  inter- 
pret his  act  -and  its  intention  from  the  whole  bearing  of  his 

conduct,  from  his  general  responsibility  for  himself,  in  otlier 
words,  lie  is  to  interpret  it  as  a  datum  of  moral  unworthiness. 
These  elements  of  the  situation  converge  in  the  feeling  of  guilt 
Hence  it  follows  just  as  distinctly  that  even  moral  guilt  can 
never  be  completely  conceived  without  the  element  of  the 
feeling  of  guilt,  but  also  that  a  judicial  punishment  may 
perhaps,  under  special  circumstances,  awaken  or  intensify 
the  feeUng  of  guilt  in  a  condemned  man,  though  this  con- 
summation cannot  be  proved  to  be  the  purpose  of  judicial 
punishment.  He  who  has  the  true  feeling  of  guilt  will  neces- 
sarily understand  and  acknowledge  the  punishment  he  has 
incurred ;  the  opposite  holds  good  only  in  accidental  cases. 

If  we  abstract  from  the  connection  between  punishment 
and  guilt,  we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  form  a  complete, 
universal,  and  practically  applicable  conception  of  moral 
guilt  without  the  element  of  the  feeling  of  guilt.  If  we 
think  ourselves  into  the  case  when  "  thy  brother  siimeth 
against  thee/'  the  ascertainment  of  this  case  is  intended  to 
move  the  other,  by  the  awakening  of  his  feeling  of  guilt,  to 
acknowledge  the  offence  he  has  committed.  For  that  this  is 
the  character  of  his  action  can  only  be  made  out  through  a 
united  and  consentient  judgment.  If  the  other  will  not 
confess  to  having  oU'ended  in  his  action,  even  though  his 
attitude  be  due  to  obstinacy  or  a  lack  of  sensibility,  the 
accusing  judgment  of  the  injured  person  does  not  suffice 
definitively  to  subsume  the  case  in  question  under  the  idea 
of  guilt.  We  should  be  justified  in  finding  anticipatively  in 
the  accusation  a  judgment  affirming  the  guilt  of  the  other 
only  provided  we  ascertain  that  through  negligence  or  wicked- 
ness he  has  disabled  or  suppressed  his  feeling  of  guilt.  But 
even  in  this  case  our  judgment  has  regard  indirectly  to  the 
element  of  the  feelinf^  of  guilt.  Without  this  the  assertion 
of  the  moral  guilt  of  another  is  always  uncertain.    But  what 
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is  wanted  cannot  be  that  we  should  foim  a  conception  of 
moral  guilt  so  little  determinate  that  it  can  never  be  used 
with  anj  certainty,  or  only  at  the  risk  of  filling  with  pride 

the  man  who  finds  sucli  a  conception  satisfactory. 

§  12.  If  forgiveness,  according  to  Tollner,  is  to  be  con- 
ceived as  the  removal  by  God  of  the  guilt  of  man,  it  is 
certain  that  the  conception  of  guilt  is  intended  to  be  under- 
stood in. the  moral  sensa  Fernas  has  been  shown,  even  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  punishment  they  have  suffered  hy 
those  who  are  punished,  lias  its  basis  solely  in  their  con- 
sdousness  of  moral  guilt  AU  the  more  certainly  is  it 
the  removal  by  Grod  of  moral  guilt  that  is  denoted  in  the 
Christian  use  of  the  term,  because  the  religious-moral  goal  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  forms  the  standard  of  our  conception  ^ 
of  sin  and  guilt.  But  luoi  al  fjuilt  will  necessarily  come  into 
consideration  here  along  with  the  element  of  the  feeUng  of 
guilt,  since  unless  it  is  distinctly  presupposed  the  forgiveness 
of  guilt  cannot  be  thought  as  opeocating  on  the  guilty.  For 
if,  in  the  contrast  between. existent  guilt  and  its  forgiveness, 
the  identity  of  the  person  in  whom  both  are  realised  is  to  be 
preserved,  then  the  guilty  who  receive  forgiveness  of  their 
guilt  must  be  distinguished  first  by  their  clear  conscioueness 
of  their  guilt  and  by  a  lively  feeling  of  pain  about  it  Con- 
versely, the  removal  of  the  oonsdousness  of  guilt  must  likewise 
he  so  interpreted  that  it  incl  i  lt  .s  the  removal  of  real  guilt. 
For  were  this  not  so,  even  hardening  might  be  conceived  as 
a  species  of  forgiveness.  But  this  is  absurd,  lor  hardening 
denotes  that  situation  of  the  sinner  which  is  farthest  removed 
from  forgiveness. 

Guilt,  in  the  moral  sense,  expresses  the  disturbance  of  the 
proper  reciprocal  relation  between  the  moral  law  and  freedom, 
which  follows  from  the  law-tiansgreesing  abuse  of  freedom, 
and  as  such  is  marked  by  the  accompanying  pain  of  the  feel- 
ing of  guilt  Guilt  is  thus  that  permanent  contradiction 
between  the  objective  and  the  subjective  factor  of  the  moral 
will  which  is  produced  by  the  abuse  of  freedom  in  non-fulfil- 
ment of  the  law,  and  the  unworthiness  of  which  is  expressed 
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for  the  moral  subject  in  Ms  conBciousness  of  guilt.  Gtiilt  can 
be  the  expression  of  auch  a  contradiction  only  provided  that, 
even  subsequent  to  a  transgression  of  tlie  law,  both  the  law 
and  freedom  continue  to  operate,  the  former  as  expressing 
the  extent  of  ends  which  ought  to  be  realised  by  the  subject^ 
and  which  therefore  necessarily  have  an  attraction  for  free- 
dom, while  freedom  is  present  in  the  feeling  of  pain  at  its 
having  missed  its  proper  direction  towards  the  law.  Now, 
in  the  Christian  view  of  the  worjd,  God  is  conceived  as 
the  Audior  and  the  active  Bepiesentative  of  the  moral  law, 
because  the  final  end  which  He  desires  to  realise  in  the 
world  must  be  realised  jubt  through  the  huiuaii  race,  and 
because  the  moral  law  represents  the  system  of  ends  which 
are  the  means  to  the  common  final  end.  In  the  Christian 
sense,  therefore,  guilt  denotes  that  contradiction  of  God  on 
which  the  individual  as  well  as  the  totality  of  mankind  has 
entered  through  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  moral  law,  and 
which  is  recognised  as  present  through  the  consciousness  of 
guilt  in  which  the  individual  feels  with  pain  the  im worthi- 
ness of  his  own  sin  as  well  as  his  share  in  the  guilt  of  alL 
By  this  statement  the  provisional  explanation  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  as  expressive  of  that  separation  of  men 
from  God  whicli  enters  in  instead  of  their  proper  fellowsliip, 
is  completed  and  clarified.  The  form  of  the  idea  of  space, 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  previous  theory,  is  filled 
out  by 'an  expression  of  the  logically  defective  relationship 
existing  between  the  two  factors  whidi  ought  to  be  in  har* 
mony  with  one  another. 

But  the  contradiction  0/  God  and  our  own  moral  destiny 
"  which  is  expressed  in  the  conception  of  guilt,  and  is  felt  with 
pain  in  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  is  by  this  concomitant 
circumstance  marked  as  a  real  disturbance  of  human  nature. 
Duns  Seotus  (vol.  i.  p.  100)  has  asserted  that,  inasmuch 
as  guilt  is  an  ideal  relation,  it  is  nothing  real,  and  therefore 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  nothing  real  either,  but  the  colour- 
less presupposition  of  our  being  made  righteous  through 
grace.    For  even  sin,  he  argues,  destroys  nothing  good  which 
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exists,  but  only  something  whith  ought  to  exist;  accordingly, 
even  guilt  denotes  not  a  real  defect  in  the  soul,  but  a  defect 
in  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  its  proper  destiny.  But  in  this* 
▼erdict  no  notioe  is  taken  of  the  witneae  given  by  the  con- 
actonBDess  of  guilt,  the  outcome  of  which  is  entiiely  of  a 
contrary  kind.  It  does  not  make  use  of  the  distinction  laid 
down  l»v  Duns.  Rather  does  it  feel  the  lofiical  contradiction 
of  the  will  to  God,  which  i  contained  in  guilt,  as  a  real 
contradiction,  and  aa  a  real  defect  of  will  For  the  logical 
ccmtiadiotion,  of  which  we  are  guilty  in  an  act  of  objectiye 
knowledge,  betokens  the  fact  that  we  have  taken  a  wrong 
path  in  knowledge.  But  in  our  knowledge  of  things  accord- 
ing to  their  peculiar  ünal  end  we  come  upon  existing  contra- 
dictions between  individual  mediating  members  and  the  end 
of  the  whole.  This  fact  makes  itself  appar^t  especially  in 
evü  as  an  effect  of  the  will,  since  the  essence  of  the  will,  or 
its  freedom,  consists  in  its  working  the  good  as  its  tinal  end. 
If  this  is  baulked  by  the  production  of  evil,  the  accompany- 
ing consciousness  of  guilt  attests  both  the  lasting  validity  for 
the  will  of  the  good  final  end,  and  also  the  real  injuiy  which 
freedom  has  sustained  through  the  production  of  evil  Thus 
in  the  domain  of  the  will,  sin,  aa  the  disturbance  of  the  ideal 
relation  of  the  will  to  its  tinal  end,  or  to  God  as  representing 
that  end  in  the  world-order,  is  a  real  contradiction. 

§13.  How  is  fcrgitenm^  m  the  removal  of  guiU  God, 
thinkable?  In  the  Old  Testament  there  is  to  be  found 
the  idea,  significant  in  this  connection,  that  God  is  willing 
to  remember  transgressions  no  more  (Jer.  xxxi.  34  ;  Isa.  xliii. 
2Ö),  or  to  hide  them  from  His  sight  and  no  more  regard 
them  (vol.  ii  p^  195).  But  the  important  point  is  that  in 
the  Divine  act  of  forgiveness  there  is  expressed  an  ideal  re* 
lation,  since  likewise  the  real  significance  of  sin  clings  to 
the  subversal  of  the  ideal  relation  of  the  will  to  its  final  end. 
The  Old  Testament  figures,  that  God  covers  sin,  veils  it,  blots 
it  out^  puts  it  away,  express  the  ideal  aspect  of  the  fact» 
that  He  renders  it  inoperative  in  relation  to  Himself.  Now 
this  type  of  representation  works  on  likewise  in  the  ecolesi- 
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astical  tradition,  even  though  it  be  with  limited  range,  along- 
side of  the  iuterpretation  of  forgiveness  as  the  remission  of 
penalty.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  the  fonnula  of 
the  Heidelberg  OatechiBm,  Question  56,  where  it  is  said  that 
**  God  will  never  more  remember  my  sins,  nor  even  the  sinful 
nature  with  which  I  have  to  struggle  all  niy  life  long."  The 
J  validity  of  this  idea,  however,  comes  into  collision  with 
jLoffler's  objection  (voL  i.  p.  408),  that  the  thou^^t  of  for* 
^ivenees,  as  expressive  of  an  altered  disposition,  is  inoom- 
pttible  with  the  immutability  of  God,  and  the  forgiveness 
pf  sins  incompatible  with  His  truthfulness,  which  prohibits 
His  regarding  the  guilty  as  innocent,  or  one  who  in  details 
IS  guilty  as  innocent  in  general  It  is  incompetent  for  this 
objection  as  yet  to  bring  into  play  the  argument  from  the 
immutability  of  Gods  But  the  second*  argument  was  sup- 
plemented on  the  subjective  side  by  Duderlein  and  Knapp 
(vol.  L  p.  425),  for  they  reason  to  the  effect  that  even  the 
sinner's  conscience  will  always  testify  to  him  that  he  has 
sinned.  Thus  the  removal  of  guilt  and  of  the  cooeciousnesB 
of  guilt  would  be  in  contradiction  with  the  validity  of  the 
law  of  trutli  fur  God  and  for  the  sinner's  conscience. 

The  importance  which  the  idea  of  Divine  forgiveness  has 
in  Christianity  is  as  far  as  possible  from  demanding  such  an 
eradication  of  the  consciousness  of  guilt  as  would  collide  with 
truth.  Bather  is  it  impossible  to  esteem  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  the  basis  of  the  Christian  i  Liligion,  unless  the  memory 
of  that  contradiction  of  sin  to  God  which  is  expressed  in 
the  consciousness  of  guilt  continues  to  operate.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  actually  acknowledged  that  forgiveness  itself 
keeps  awake  the  memory  of  sin  and  its  unworthiness.  One 
who  could  80  understand  the  forgiveness  of  sins  as  to  forget 
and  consequently  to  deny  his  pievious  sins,  would  make  God 
a  liar  (1  John  i.  10) — in  other  words,  would  eviscerate  the 
promise  of  forgiveness  of  its  meaning.  Nor  does  any  contra- 
diction arise  from  the  fact  that,  in  virtue  of  forgiveness,  the 
consciousness  of  guilt  is  removed,  and  the  feeling  of  pain 
thereat  rendered  inoperative  for  the  future  and  the  present. 
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while  the  memory  of  the  guilt  is  pieserved,  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  pain  previously  felt  likewise  held  fast  It  is  even 
possible  that  this  recollection  itself  may  call  forth  pain 
directly ;  but  even  that  leads  to  no  contradiction.    For  these 

echoes  of  pain  at  sin  committed  fill  other  parts  of  time  than 
does  the  pleasure  arising  from  forgiveness  received,  and  in 
the  oscillation  of  feeling  to  both  sides  the  pleasure  surpasses 
the  pain  in  strength.  Thus  forgiveness  must  not  be  con- 
strued as  the  eradication  of  the  feeling  of  guilt  altogether,  ^ 
but  as  its  removal  in  a  certain  aspect.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  ought  not  to  be  maintained  that  God  can  forget  the 
transgression  of  man  if  He  chooses.  For  the  will  of  God 
cannot  be  thought  of  as  operative  in  any  direction  whatso- 
ever which  might  seem  to  place  Him  in  contradiction  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  This  formula,  borrowed  from  the 
Old  Testament,  appears,  even  in  the  older  theologians,  for 
the  most  part  in  the  modified  form  that  God  is  willing  not 
to  impute,  not  to  estimate,  the  guilt  of  man  {wm  rotate). 
This  expresses  the  truth  tiiat  the  fact  of  man's  tmnagression 
is  preserved  in  Gkid's  memory,  while  the  will  of  €k>d  renders 
invalid  an  aspect  of  that  otlenco  which  of  itself  it  asserts 
in  the  system  of  things.  The  question  thus  is  to  discover 
the  aspect  of  guilt  which  God  thus  renders  inoperative  by 
His  intention  to  forgive  sin. 

To  this  end  it  must  be  recalled  that  the  discourses  of 
Jesus  (Mark  xi.  25;  l.uke  \i.  4;  cf.  Col.  iii.  13)  represent 
God's  forgiveness  as  altogether  of  the  same  nature  as  "pardon 
among  men.    Now  the  latter  is  not  at  all  a  truth-oontro- 
yerting  denial  of  the  fact  of  an  injury ;  it  rather  includes 
venunously  the  recollection  of  the  injury,  although  the  degree 
of  retentivcness  which  belongs  to  tlie  luinian  mind  admits  of 
our  losing  the  memory  of  an  in  jury  altogether.     Pardon  I 
rather  is  an  act  of  will  by  which  there  is  cancelled  that  \ 
aspect  of  an  injury  received  which  interrupts  intercourse  ' 
between  the  injured  person  and  the  offender.    An  injury  is 
any  action  which  either  entirely  destroys  a  man's  honour,  or 
diminishes  or  impairs  it.    A  man's  honour  is  his  standing  as 
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an  iiulejicndcnl  moral  entity  iu  moral  society.  The  normal 
coasequence  of  an  in  jury  is  the  cessation  of  intercourse,  the 
Beveranoe  of  moral  feilowBhip  between  the  injared  person 
and  the  offender.  For  the  injured  person  repels  the  author 
of  the  action  which  has  violated  his  honour.  None  hut  men 
of  no  honour  arc  accustomed  to  let  mutual  injuries  })as8 
without  any  consequence  of  this  kind.  Now  pardon  is 
possible  provided  the  injured  person  is  really  a  man  of 
honour,  whose  honour  has  uigustly  been  offended.  In  that 
case  pardon  is  the  expression  of  the  honourable  man's  in- 
tention to  resume  intercourse,  by  the  cancelling  of  which  he 
has  upheld  his  honour  ugainst  the  unjust  offender — in  other 
words,  to  resume  moral  fellowship  with  the  other.  That  to 
this  end  the  offender  must  have  perceived  and  confessed 
his  wrong  and  thus  besought  pardon,  is  provided  for  in  the 
biiiiplcbt  iujuuction  given  by  Christ  regarding  pirdon  (Luke 
xviL  3,  4). 

But  we  ought  not  to  interchange  tlie  eonoeption  of 
pardon  with  the  right  of  the  magistrate  to  condone.  Por 
the  latter  has  reference  to  civil  society,  and  is  manifested 

in  the  remission  or  abridgment  of  a  penalty  inflicted  with 
the  force  of  law.  A  crime  leads  to  the  annulment  of  civil 
society  so  far  as  concerns  the  will  of  the  criminal  himself, 
but  not  universally;  and  punishment  does  not  imply  that 
thereby  dvil  society,  as  such,  is  reconstituted  for  the  criminal. 
Kather  would  the  infliction  of  a  punishment  by  tlie  ])owor  of 
the  State  be  unintelligible  unless,  despite  the  subjective 
])reach  of  civil  society,  it  were  so  far  indissoluble  as  not  to 
be  dissolved  by  a  State  mandate  of  punishment,  e^.  by  a 
decree  of  banishment  Thus,  from  the  side  of  the  State's 
power,  punishment  is  really  an  action  of  the  civil  society  of 
which  the  criminal  still  remains  a  member.  Thus  condona- 
tion cannot  mean  that  one  who,  by  his  crime,  has  left  civil 
society  altogether,  is  again  received  into  it.  It  means  rather 
that  judicial  cognisance  by  itself,  or  a  lesser  degree  of  punish* 
ment  than  it  has  imposed,  sufficee  to  give  expression  to  the 
civil  fellowship  existing  between  the  State  and  the  criminal. 
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Thenoe  it  follows  that  the  analogj  between  moral  pardon 
and  State  condonation  is  only  a  remote  one.    The  former 

excludes  all  punishment,  the  latter  merely  modifies  qiianti-  ' 
tatively  the  pmiishment  which  has  already  been  expressed  « 
in  the  penal  sentence;  the  former  is  the  independent  re- 
snmption  of  interrupted  moral  feUowship,  the  latter  pre- 
supposes that  the  existing  civil  fellowship  is  really  preserved 
by  the  penal  sentence.  Influenced  by  their  interest  in  the 
universal  and  public  significance  of  Di\nnc  forgiveness,  ortho- 
dox theologiaoB  have  compared  Divine  forgiveness  to  the 
State-power's  right  of  condonation  (voL  i.  pp.  267,  337); 
and  they  believed  that  the  path  they  took  in  this  connection 
was  all  the  safer  that  the  remission  of  the  penalties  of  sin 
was  assumed  to  be  the  content  of  the  conception  in  question. 
But  not  only  has  that  confused  mixture  of  heterogeneous 
principles  lost  the  support  which  is  to  be  found  in  this 
preconception,  but  it  can  no  longer  hold  its  ground  at  all 
against  the  distinction,  expounded  above,  between  moral 
pardon  and  State  condonation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  moral  explanation  of  pardon 
harmonisee  with  all  the  indications  regarding  the  direct 
operation  of  the  Divine  forgiveness  of  sins  which  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament  attach  to  the  sacrificial  death  of 
Christ.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
the  bringing  of  men  to  God  are  both  d(?duced  in  the  same 
sense  from  the  sacrificial  value  of  the  death  of  Christ  (vol 
ii  pL  213).  Paul  especially  uses  as  equivalent  the  two  pro- 
positions that  one  is  justified  by  faith,  and  that  one  has 
reached  in  Christ  the  relation  of  peace  with  God  (vol.  ii.  p. 
342).  If,  therefore,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  interpreted  i 
after  the  analogy  of  human  pardon,  it  is  as  far  as  possible  ; 
from  signifying  such  a  removal  of  the  guilt  of  sin  and  of  / 
man's  consciousness  of  guilt  as  might  come  to  be  incompatible 
with  truth.  [The  furgivencss  of  sins  as  pardon,  rather,  merely 
renders  inoperative  that  result  of  guilt  and  tlie  consciousness 
of  guilt  which  would  manifest  itself  in  the  abolition  of  moral 
fellowship  between  God  and  man,  in  their  separation  or 
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mutual  alifenation.  J  God,  in  forgiving  or  parduiüug  sin.s,  exer- 
cises His  vnll  in  the  direction  of  not  permitting  the  contra- 
diction— expressed  in  guilt — ^in  which  sinners  stand  to  Him, 
to  hinder  that  fellowship  of  men  with  Him  which  He  intends 
on  higher  grounds.  J^nd  so  far  as  this  intention  works 
d'  tenninativt'ly  upon  sinners,  it  docs  not,  indeed,  free  them 
altogether  from  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  but  from  that 
mistrust  which,  as  an  affection  of  the  consciousness  of  guilt, 
natoiall/  aepaiates  the  injured  man  from  the  offender. 
Granted,  too,  that  the  recipient  of  guilt  incurs  no  new  guilty 
his  recollection  of  his  transgression,  with  its  indirect  excita- 
tion of  pain,  will  form  a  guarantee  that  the  presupposed  fact 
of  guilt  is  not  unyeradouslj  negatived  by  pardon.  Thus 
the  definition  of  förgivenesa  which  Steudel  brings  forward 
(voL  L  p.  543)  is  confirmed,  namely,  that  guilt,  which  indeed 
cannot  he  forgotten,  and  therefore  cannot  altogether  be 
annihilated,  at  least  forms  no  reetriclion  upon  our  re-estab- 
lished relation  to  God^ 

§  14.  This  definition,  it  is  true,  is  not  taken  account  of 
by  such  theologians  as  think  that  a  distinction  should  be 
made  between  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  justification,  as 
between  something  negative  and  something  positive.  If  we 
had  to  conceive  the  forgiveness  of  sins  merely  as  the  negation 
of  the  guilty  state  or  penal  state,  then  the  idea  of  it  cer* 
tainly  could  not  claim  to  be  of  decisive  importance  for  the 
existence  of  the  Christian  religion.  For  this  end  we  should 
rather  have  to  set  up  a  conception  of  positive  cont/cnt. 
Dons  Scotus  (vol.  i.  p.  100)  offers  for  consideration  the 
question  whether  God  may  not  forgive  sins  through  His 
boundless  perfection  of  power,  and  in  doing  so  omit  the 
bestowal  of  habitual  grace.  He  decides  against  the  hypothesis, 
possible  as  it  is  from  God's  i)oinl  of  view,  on  the  ground 
that  One,  who  through  pardon  of  an  injury  is  no  longer  an 
enemy,  is  not  yet  a  friend,  but  is  neutral    The  forgive* 

*  Thit  is  Dot  yet  the  pkra  to  inquire  how  tbe  {Nodon  of  gailt  in  etmento  is 
poflvible  for  God,  anil  espeeially  how  it  harmonises  witii  Bia  dimeter  at  Law« 
{^nver  and  Represents tivo  of  the  law ;  thia  aspect  of  the  oonoeptioa  we  shall 

detonuinc  in  1 17.  ^ 
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ness  of  sms,  he  sajö,  is  not  the  expression  of  any  positive  result 
of  the  well-pleasingness  of  a  person  to  God  ;  to  this  end  there^ 
must  be  brought  in,  in  addition,  the  idea  of  making  righteouB^ 
(Gereehtmadtung).  The  same  consideration  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  distinction  made  bv  Lutherans  and  Reformed  between 
the  forgir^ness  of  .s?'??.«?  am/  justijicatio/t  (vol.  i.  p.  279).  Even 
Schieiermacher  expresses  himself  to  the  same  effect  (§  109, 1). 
But  as  justification  is  no  longer  construed  as  equivalent  to 
making  righteous,  but  shares  in  conmion  with  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  the  form  of  a  Divine  judgment,  those  who  take  logic 
strictly  come  to  the  conchision  that  justification  precedes  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  Jf  or  a  positive  judgment  is  only  apparently 
the  supplement  of  the  oorrespondmg  negative ;  in  reality  the 
native  presupposes  it.  Now  justification  caxiies  with  it 
the  non-imputation  of  sins,  because  it  is  conceived  as  the 
imputation  of  riujhteoiisness — in  other  words,  as  the  imputa- 
tion of  the  righteousness  which  is  contained  in  the  twofold 
obedience  of  Christ  for  sinners  who  believe  in  Him. 

This  thought,  characteristio  of  both  orthodox  schools,  is 
not  derived  from  Paul  (voL  ii  p.  326);  nor  do  Luther  and 
Mclauchthuii  n:ive  it  the  preference.^  The  imputation  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  as  a  formula  for  justifi&ition,  more- 
over, occurs  in  Calvin,-  in  whose  InsUttUes  it  is  to  be  found 
ever  since  the  edition  of  1539«  Thereafter  it  is  championed 
by  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed,  with  the  exception  of 
riicator  and  his  followers,  it  is  clear,  too,  that  as  a  part 
of  the  theological  system  it  forms  a  deduction  from  the 
presupposed  legal  world-order.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
reciprocal  relation  between  God  and  man  is  originally  and 

^  In  the  Aj^ology  of  the  Augsburg  Con/esnon  tlie  forimila  occurs  thiieo,  ix. 
19,  xii  12;  most  dearly,  ÜL  184:  "Instifioftre  tignifloat  renm  aVsoIvere  «t 
pronnntinre  instnm,  ««m1  propter  alienam  iastitiam  CShriati»  quae  conimuni'* 
catur  nobis  per  fideoL   Ittque  hoc  looo  ioetitia  uoatM  est  impntatio  alieiiM 

iostitiae.  ** 

'  Iq  the  edition  of  1559,  lib.  iii.  11.2:  "  lustiücaUtur  ille  fide,  qui  Christi 
ioftitiuii  per  fidem  epprehendit,  qua  Testitiu  in  dei  oonepecta  non  nt  peooator, 
aed  tanquain  iustoi  apparet.   Ita  noe  iuatifioatkmein  i&twimtannir  aooeptionant, 

qua  DOS  deoa  in  gratlam  rcccptos  pro  iastis  habet.  Samque  in  peccatorum 
r»>Tni<^Mone  ac  iu'ttttiae  Christi  imputatione  poaitam  esae  dicimoa."  In  the 
editioDS  1539-1550,  cap.  ii.  (x.)  §  X    C.  Ji,  xxix.  p.  738. 
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necessarily  bound  to  the  etandard  of  the  law  of  good  works. 
This  principle  likewise  detenninee  the  oonditumfl  of  ledemp* 
fcion  throng  Chmfe.  For  if  man  as  aiimen  could  not  them- 
eelvee  fulfil  the  law,  so  as  to  answer  to  the  righteonsness  of 

God  and  their  own  blessedness  as  tlieir  end,  then  Chiioi,  the 
rounder  of  Uie  order  of  grace,  bad  to  prove  His  congruity 
with  the  legal  world-order  by  accomplishing  in  place  of  sinful 
humanity  the  rigbteousness  which  is  due  to  the  law,  and 
bearing  the  punieiunent  incnrred  by  men,  and  both  of  these 
had  to  be  imputed  by  God  to  each  individual  who  was  to  bo 
received  into  the  new  fellowship  of  grace  with  God,  This 
is  not  yet  the  place  for  examining  the  leading  thought  of 
the  significance  of  the  law  in  this  worM-ofder.  The  ques- 
tion rather  is,  first,  to  ascertain  the  connection  of  thought 
which  explains  the  imputation  of  th  '  i  irrhteousness  of  Christ, 
and  enables  us  to  determine  how  the  torgiveness  of  sins  is 
related  to  this  Divine  act 

For  the  righteousness  of  Christ  which  is  to  be  imputed 
to  the  believer  is  variously  detennined,  according  as  there  is 
ascribed  to  it  the  value  of  satisfaction  for  God  or  the  value 
of  merit  on  men's  behalf  (vol.  i.  pp.  249,  282—286).  As 
satirfactian  for  God  the  righteousness  of  Christ  consists  in 
His  passive  and  active  obedience.  The  former  serves  to 
execute  and  dischaige  the  penal  demands  of  the  law  upon 
sinners,  the  latter  serves  to  satisfy  and  discharge  the  legal 
demands  of  the  law  upon  men,  which  are  based  upon  the 
fact  that  the  fulhiment  of  the  law  is  the  originally  ordained 
means  to  blessedness.  As  merit  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
consists  in  His  obedience  as  a  positive  whole,  which  was 
maintained  even  in  suffering  unto  death.  The  righteousness 
of  Christ  comes  to  be  imputed  to  believers  in  both  aspects. 
When  this  takes  place  under  the  category  of  satisfaction, 
there  results  for  believers  this  negative  predicate,  that  they 
are  released  from  their  penal  obligations  to  the  law,  as  also 
from  their  legal  obligations  to  it — in  other  words,  from  the 
necessity  of  attaining  l>lessedness  through  fulfilment  of  the 
law.    Only  through  the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of 
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Christ  as  merit  does  there  follow  the  positive  predicate  of 
justification.  Now,  according  to  the  presuppositions  of  this 
doctrine,  Q Henstedt  is  consistent  iu  making  the  satisfaction- 
value  of  Christ's  righteousness  logically  precede  its  merit- 
value.  For  the  relations  of  sinners'  guilty  obligations  to  the 
law  and  men's  general  legal  obligations  to  it  had  first  of  all 
to  be  met,  ere  God  s  order  of  grace  could  be  put  into  opera- 
tion. Now,  if  the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Ciirist 
likewise  follows  in  the  same  logical  orderi  then  the  forgive* 
ness  of  sins  as  remission  of  penalty  and  release  from  legal 
relations  to  God  must  precede,  and  justification  as  the 
reckoning  to  believers  of  the  whole  obedience  of  Christ  must 
come  after.  But  if ,  as  a  number  of  the  older  theologians 
demand,  justification  must  logically  precede  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  this  implies  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  comes 
to  he  imputed,  not  as  satisfaction,  but  as  merit  For  if  the 
meritorious  eftbct  of  the  obedienc  e  uf  Christ,  as  formulated 
by  QuenBtedt,  nos  in  statum  henevolejUiae  divinae  restituit,  it 
follows  that  God  imposes  no  more  punishments  upon  be*, 
lievers,  and  no  l<niger  makes  their  attainment  of  the  goal 
of  blessedness  at  all  dependent  on  their  ezercisiiig  a  legal 
relationship  to  Himself. 

These  distinctions  were  not  clearly  realised  by  the  older 
theologians,  and  therefore  they  did  not  view  as  a  controversy 
involving  the  truth,  the  question  whether  forgiveness  and 
justification  follow  in  this  or  the  reverse  order,  or  whether, 
indeed,  they  are  not  synonyms.  But  if  justification  is  once 
distinguished  from  the  forgiveness  of  sins  as  something 
positive,  if  positive  justification  is  the  logically  sufficient 
ground  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  if,  notwithstanding, 
positive  justification  can  only  he  understood  as  the  imputation 
of  the  merits  of  Christ,  such  an  explanation  cannot  claim  to 
differ  in  effect  from  the  two  diverse  definitions  of  forgiveiies.s 
we  have  discovered  already,  ior  these  have  themselves  a 
thoroughly  positive  meaning.  The  forgiveness  of  sins  as 
remission  of  penalties  signifies  the  removal  of  that  separation 
from  God  which  has  been  brought  about  by  sin.    As  separa- 
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tion  18  the  negation  of  onr  proper  fellowship  with  God,  the 

removal  of  separation  is  to  be  construed  as  the  positive  re- 
establishment  of  the  fellowship  of  sinners  with  God.  This  is 
the  direct  meaning  of  the  definition  of  Steudel  that,  owing  to 
the  forgiveness  of  sins»  gnOt  forms  no  hindrance  to  the  rela- 
tionship to  God  which  has  been  established.  Now,  if  through 
the  imputation  of  the  merits  of  Christ  sinners  are  placed  in  such 
a  status  that  God  treats  them  with  goodwill,  sucii  behaviour 
on  God's  part  is  an  expression  of  the  permanent  character  of 
the  proper  fellowship  of  believers  with  God.  And  when,  in 
consequence  thereof,  He  forgives  sins,  ie.  remits  penalties, 
the  proof  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  goodwill 
of  God  invalidates  the  penal  significance  of  the  evils  whicli 
believers  have  to  bear  in  consequence  of  their  sin,  of  which 
the  farther  consequence  is  that  believers  likewise  do  not 
fall  under  the  penalties  of  spiritual  and  eternal  deatL 

This  argument,  it  is  true,  was  not  completely  stated  by  any 
of  the  older  theologians.  They  did  not  attempt  any  accurate 
or  complete  analysis  of  the  idea  of  forgiveness,  and  therefore 
thej  always  ascribed  to  it  a  merely  negative  effect,  and 
thought  that  the  only  way  of  expressing  a  positive  result  was 
through  the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  whether 
this  was  added  to  the  ne<:rntive  i<Iea  by  way  of  supplement,  or 
logically  subordinated  to  it  as  its  presupposition.  Thus  we 
must  inquire,  secondly,  whether  this  positive  idea  of  justifica- 
tion is  thinkabla  The  objections  raised  to  it  by  Faustus 
Socinus*  have  reference  to  the  twofold  significance  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  iis  penal  satisfaetion  and  ns  }>ositive 
fulfilment  of  the  law  {imtüia),  for  he  had  before  him  an 
earlier  stage  in  the  development  of  the  Beformers'  doctrine 
than  is  in  view  in  the  foregoing  representation.  But  what  he 
denotes  by  the  imjmtatio  ivstitiae  Christi  has  reference  to  the 
merit-value  of  the  ol)e(lience  of  Christ,  and  his  denial  of  the 
imputatio  satis/aclionis  Christi  is  valid,  not  only  as  regards 
the  bearing  of  the  punishment  imposed  by  the  law,  but  also 
as  regards  the  discharging  of  its  legal  claim  on  men  in  general. 

^  D§  ChrUto  tenatonf  Ub.  ir.  cap.  1-8. 
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For  in  this  connection  he  declares,  founding  on  a  principle  of 
Boman  law,  that  satisfaction  and  imputation  mutually  exclude 

each  other.  -  IinpuUitiun  takes  place  in  les^al  matters,  he  s.iys, 
only  where  no  service  ha<^  previously  been  rendered ;  if,  there- 
foie,  Christ  has  accompÜBhed  satisfaction,  the  matter  is  done 
with,  and  no  imputation  is  required  (vol  1  p.  328).  _fiut  the 
imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  he  maintains,  is 
absurd,  since  in  other  respects  believers  are  bound  to  ac([uire 
righteousness  of  their  own.  This  basal  presupposition  of 
Ciiristianity  is  annulled  by  the  hypothesis  of  an  imputed 
righteousness. 

Nevertheless  this  principle  of  private  right  does  not  touch 

the  presupposition  of  ihc  Reformation  doctrine.  Ou  the  con- 
trary, if  it  is  true  that  the  original  world-order  consisted  in  a 
legal  relationship  between  God  and  man,  answering  to  the 
pattern  of  the  State,  then  the  cancelling  of  it,  whether  in 
general  or  in  respect  of  penal  demands,  must  be  imputed  to 
believers,  i.e.  they  must  be  expressly  regarded  by  God  in  such 
a  way  that  tlie  standard  of  the  State  and  of  criminal  law  no 
longer  holds  good  for  their  relationship  to  Himself,  ^fore- 
over,  the  imputation  of  the  positive  obedience  (merit)  of  Christ 
is  not  at  all  intended  by  the  orthodox  to  mean  that  thereby 
the  acquisition  of  righteousness  of  their  own  by  believers  is 
excluded.  It  is  regarded  only  us  the  precondition  enal)ling  God 
to  enter  at  all  into  positive  fellowship  with  them  for  their  salva- 
tion, or  of  His  bestowing  upon  them,  along  with  justification, 
eternal  life  or  the  prospect  of  it  This  conviction  is  common 
to  both  Confessions,  and  finds  expression  in  symbolical  docu- 
mentR  on  both  sides  ;^  while,  as  against  this,  it  is  a  matter  of 
inditi'erence,  to  begin  with,  how  dogmatic  theologians  under- 
stand this  connection.  Now,  that  the  imputation  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  in  this  limited  reference,  is  unthink- 

^  Apoi,  C»  A,  ii.  6 :  **  Christus  protnitttt  retnissionem  pecestorutn,  iiutiflcft* 
tionem  et  vi  tain  aetenum. "  F*  C.  ÜL  p.  685 :  "  Cbristo  confidtnins,  qaod  propter 

solam  i|>sius  ohcJicntiam  ex  gratia  nmiasioncni  peccatorum  habcainu»,  sancti  et 
iusti  coram  deo  patre  re{)titj'mur  et  aetornatn  sahitein  cniiscqnaniur."  Catcdi. 
Pal,  69  :  "  In  Christo  iustus  sum  et  lia^reü  viUe  auleiiiae.  '  Conf.  Helv.,  post. 
IS  t  "Somiui  absoluti  a  peccatis,  niortti  vol  condem^ationci  iuäti  deuique  (donati 
iustitia  Cbristi)  ae  haeredM  vita*  aetemae." 
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able  or  unnecessary,  Faustus  has  not  proved,  as  indeed  he  has 
not  (int'Cted  his  attention  to  the  mattei-  at  all. 

Nevertheless  this  argument  too  is  devoid  of  intrinsic 
utilitj ;  nar  has  it  any  real  basis  in  Paul's  typical  circle  of 
thought.  For  active  righteousness,  or  obedience  to  the  moral 
law,  is  so  indubitably  bound  up  with  the  personal  intention  and 
disposition  of  the  acting  subject,  that  we  lose  altogether  the 
idea  of  determinate  righteousness  once  we  abstract  from  the 
subject  by  whom  the  righteousness  has  been  produced.  But 
this  is  the  case  when  we  conclude  that  the  righteouaness  of 
Christ  is  imputed  to  others  as  though  it  were  their  own  pro- 
duct.   Thus  this  idea  is  altogether  false,  l)ecaiise  it  treats  the 

^  personal  moral  lifework  of  a  person  as  a  thing  which  has  no 
I  essential  connection  with  its  author,  and  may  change  its 
owner  without  having  its  essence  and  value  altered.^  More- 
over, it  seems  superfluous  to  conceive  the  imputation  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  as  a  precondition  of  God's  admitting 
helievers  to  religious  fellowship  with  Himself,  when  such  an 
assertion,  if  made  a  rule,  takes  for  granted  the  position  that 
God  enters  into  no  real  fellowship  in  religion  save  with 

—  morally  perfect  men.  For  the  present  case  there  is  thence 
drawn  the  conclusion  that  God,  to  attain  this  purpose  of 
fellowship  with  believers,  creates  the  moral  perfection  which 
in  themselves  they  lack,  through  the  imputation  of  the  right- 
eousnees  of  Christ. 

The  formula  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness 
can  be  extended  so  as  to  possess  an  eiccelknt  sense*  if  we 
interpret  it  in  the  light  of  other  })resuppositious  than  the 
system  of  legal  relations  employed  for  that  purpose  by  the 
dogmatic  theologians  of  the  seventeenth  century.  If  we  take 
our  bearings  from  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  intention  of  Jesus  is 
that  His  disciples  should  become  one  as  the  Father  and  the 
Son  are  in  one  another,  or  thai  they  should  become  one  in  tliis 

»  Limborch,  Tlitol.  ehnst.  vi.  4.  25 ;  "Unius  iustitia  alteri  imputari  neqiiit, 
Tota  enini  iustitiae  natnra  ct  laus  in  eo  site  est,  nt  quis  Hberc  et  alacri  animo 
earn  praett let ;  illam  auteni  perire  uews se  est,  quamjuiinnm  iüipittatnr  illi,  qui 
wm  non  pnestitit.  Nec  transferri  potest  ab  uno  ad  aiiuiii,  ne  ipso  quidem 
coneeplQ  nontiti  n  vtnu  llle  conoeptu  ait  futonu." 
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fellowship  of  the  Father  rind  the  Sou ;  and  that  it  should 
thereby  be  niade  known  that  the  Father  loves  the  Son,  and 
the  disciples  as  the  Son ;  the  love  of  the  Father,  however,  is 
directed  to  the  Son  before  the  creation  of  the  world  (xviL 
21-24).  The  nature  and  the  existence  of  the  Son  are 
founded  in  the  love  of  God.  But  now  to  this  we  must  add, 
on  the  other  side,  that  Jesus  maintains  Himself  in  His 
existence  by  carrying  on  the  work  of  God  for  the  salvation  of 
men  (Iy.  34)*  This  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  truth  that^ 
by  the  execution  of  the  commands  or  oommissions  of  the 
Father,  He  maintains  His  position  in  the  love  of  God  (xv. 
9,  10).  Amoncf  these  commissions,  His  willingness  to  lay 
down  His  life  in  the  service  of  the  coniniunity  of  disciples  is 
a  ground  of  the  father's  loving  the  Son  <x  17) — m  other 
words,  a  condition  of  the  continuance  of  the  love  of  God  as 
the  basis  of  the  unique  character  of  Christ  Now,  this  is  the 
material  content  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ — the  execution 
of  the  work  of  God,  the  fulfilment  of  God's  commandments,  ^ 
the  sacrifice  of  life  in  the  service  of  the  called  community. 
But  these  services  are  not  measured  by  universal  law  and  an 
all-embracing  rule  of  compensation,  but  first  of  all  by  the  end 
aimed  at,  thai  Ciuist  should  maintain  the  unique  position 
which,  as  Son,  He  has  in  the  love  of  the  Father,  and  then 
further  by  the  end  that  the  community  of  disciples  should  be 
effectively  taken  up  into  the  love  of  the  Father.  How  this 
result  is  mediated  is  not  expressed  in  the  Gospel  of  John. 
But  we  can  supply  it  if  we  represent  to  ourselves  the  process 
through  which  tlie  transference  of  love  from  one  to  another  is 
possible.  That  am  happen  only  through  a  resolve,  in  which 
there  is  included  a  judgment ;  this  judgment,  however,  takes 
the  form  that  the  worth,  which  one  individual  has  as  the 
object  of  love,  is  imputed  to  those  who  in  themselves  lack  this 
worth,  but  belong  to  the  person  who  is  the  primary  object  of 
love.  The  position  of  Christ  relative  to  God  is  imputed  to 
His  disciples  when  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  takes  them  also  up 
into  His  effective  love.  But  Christ's  position  relative  to  God 
also  depends  on  His  righteousness.     Indirectly,  therefore, 
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Christ's  righteousness  is  imputed  to  His  disciples  that  they 
may  be  taken  np  into  the  love  of  Grod,  even  as  the  roots  of 
Chnst's  being  are  there.  But  in  this  way  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  is  not  severed  from  His  Person,  and  no  prejudice  is 
raised  against  onr  own  practice  of  righteousucsp.  And  while 
the  formula  is  made  intelligible  by  these  modifications,  that 
very  fact  is  proof  of  its  previous  obscurity.  The  point  at  issue 
is  the  imputation  of  the  position  relative  to  €rod  which  Christ 
likewise  oooupies  through  His  practice  of  righteousness,  to 
those  who  as  His  disciples  belong  to  Him  througli  faith,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  taken  up  effectively  into  the  love  of 
God.  This  thought,  however,  is  not  at  all  accurately  ex- 
pressed in  the  current  formula,  nor  have  those  theologians 
1  who  employ  that  formula,  e^.  Calvin,^  succeeded  in  making 
its  meaning  clear. 

§  15.  In  this  analysis  of  the  fomiula  of  the  imputation 
of  Christ's  righteousness,  the  })Osition  of  Christ,  relative  to 
God,  which  is  determinative  for  the  idea  of  justification,  is 
construed  otherwise  than  is  done  hj  Melanchthon.  As  he  sees 
in  the  promise  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  the  compassion  of 
God  acting  as  cause,  he  interprets  tlie  precoiiditioa  here  pro- 
vided for  by  Christ  {itistißcare  propter  Christum)  as  comiiifx 
under  the  conception  of  satisfaction  as  the  placation  of  God 
(propititUiO,  placatio  dn).  Apart  from  this,  he  employs  for 
"justify"  and  "forgive"  a  series  of  synonyms,  by  which  con- 
siderable light  is  cast  upon  the  idea,  and  at  the  same  time 
every  semblance  is  removed  of  making  it  the  chief  point  in 
justification  to  transfer  the  predicate  of  active  righteousness 
— in  other  words,  to  assert  an  untruth  and  cast  uncertainty 
upon  the  task  of  life.    For  Melanchthon  makes  reconeilioHan 

1  Ind,  iii  11. 28 :  "  Hinc  et  Olod  oonMtar,  aoU  mtereesston«  itistitiM  ChiUti 
nos  obtiiMM,  at  coram  deo  iostificeniur.  Quod  pcrindo  valet,  acsi  dicerator, 
hominera  non  in  se  ipso  iiistum  esse,  sed  qnii  Christi  institia  impntatione  cum 
illo  commuiiicatur.  .  .  .  Vides,  non  in  nobis,  sed  in  Christo  esse  iustitiam  no-?- 
trem  i  nubiü  tantom  eo  iure  compctcrc,  quia  Christi  sumus  participus,  tii(|uidero 
«ins  divitiaa  cum  ipso  posridemaa.  .  .  .  Quid  »liud  ee^  in  Christi 
obedientia  collocare  nostram  iustitiam  (Rom.  v.  19),  niai  aatmm,  eo  mIo  dm 
habeii  iustos,  quia  Oin'sti  oT  odientia  nobiB  aooepta  Üertur,  ftosi  Bostm  cnet.'* 
Edition  of  1539,  C.  £.  xxix.  p.  745. 
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and  acceptance  or  favonr  ynth  God  the  equivalent  of  juBtifica^ 
tion»a8  also  acceptance  as  sons  of  God,  and  finally  the  opening 
of  access  to  God.*  The  word  reeoncUiare  he  nses  in  this  con- 
nection ouly  as  applied  to  men  who  are  brought  back  to  God, 
but  never  as  applied  to  God.  The  influence  of  Melanchthon's 
view  is  still  visible  in  Chemnitz.*  Moreover,  the  identity  of 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  justification,  reconciliation,  and  admis- 
sion to  communion  with  God,  receives  really  classical  expression 
in  Calvin,^  despite  tlie  fact  that  before  and  after  the  passage 
cited  below  he  treats  of  that  distinction  l)etweeu  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  and  the  imputation  of  Ghnst's  righteousness  which 
is  discussed  above.  The  influence  of  the  combination  of  ideas 
before  us  at  present  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  founder  of 
Lutheran  dogmatism.    Leonard  Iluttcr  unites  with  the  con- 

'  Loci  th^oi.  C.  R.  xxi.  p.  742  :  '*  lustificatio  significat  rf^missioncra  peoca* 
torum  et  raconciliatiunoni  seu  acccptationcm  peraouiie  ad  viUm  aeteruam.  .  • 
Sumpsit  Paulus  verbum  ioatificandi  ex  ccusuetudinc  Hebraconim  pro  remissioiie 
•t  reoonmliatioiie  sen  aoeeptattone.  .  .  .  Imtiflcarifidein  Ghiiflttiiii 
significat  cooscqni  rcmissionem  et  iustum  hoc  est  acceptum  roputari  propter 
medi.itorera  lilhinidei."  yf/W.  C.  A.  ii.  86:  "Sola  fides  iustificat,  quia  recon- 
ciiiati  reputauturiusti  etfiliidei";  iii.  20:  "  Per  Christum  loceditur  ati  patreni, 
etaccepta  remissione  peccatorom  vere  iam  statuimus,  uos  uabere  deum"  ;  v.  37  : 
**  Per  CSirntnm  babenras  acoennin  ad  demn.** 

*  Exammeonc  Trid.  (G«neT.  1641)  p.  158 :  "  Scriptara  docetqniequid  divina 
institia  ad  iustißcationcra  hoc  est  reconciliationcm  peccatoris  requirit,  a  Christo 
pro  nobis  impletum  esse."  P.  159:  "Habot  fidpa  sunm  |)ro|irium  obieetum, 
cuius  r^spectu,  merito  et  diguitate  crodens  coram  deo  iustitiijutur,  h.  e.  accipiat 
remissionem  peccttonmi,  reconcilietur  deo,  accipiat  adoptioncm  et  acceptetlirad 
vitam  aeternam."  P.  ISl :  Obieetam  fidei  inetifloaiitiii,  cuius  lespecta  et  ap< 
pnheiunoneinstißcat,  estgratuita  prouiissiomiBericordiac  dci  remittcntis  p<  ccata, 
adoptantis  et  ttccej)tantis  ad  vi  tarn  aetornam  propter  Christum  mediatorem." 

•  Lib.  iii.  11.  21  (1539,  cap.  vi.  (x.)  12,  13.  C.  R.  xxix.  p.  74-1):  "Nunc 
iUud  quaiu  verum  est  cxcutianius,  quod  in  detinitione  dictum  e^t,  institiam  fidei 
esse  msooeUiationem  cmn  deo^  quae  eola  pecoatorum  remisdoae  oonstet  Audi* 
miu  peocatam  eaia  diTina&em  tater  bominem  et  deum,  Toltaa  dei  aTerrionem  a 
pfccatoro  (les.  59.  1) :  nec  fieri  alitor  potest,  quandoqoidem  alien  um  est  ab  eius 
iustitia,  qnicquam  commercit  habere  cum  jvpccato.  Quern  erj;:o  dominus  in  con- 
iunctionem  lecipit,  earn  dicitur  iustiticare,  quia  nec  rcci|Mjrti  iu  gratiam,  uec  aibi 
adiuugcrc  potest,  quia  ex  peccatore  iiistuni  faoiat.  Istud  addimus  fieri  per  \>eQ- 
eatofum  xemiMtonein.  Nam  si  ab  operibos  aestimentnr,  quo«  sibt  dominus 
veooQciliavit,  feperientur  etiamnum  revera  peoeatoreei  quos  tameu  peoeato  solu- 
to^  purooque  c<5sc  oportet.  Constat  itaque,  quos  deus  aiupl«  jtitur,  nnn  nlitpr 
fieri  instos,  nisi  (juo.!  ubstersis  peccatorum  rcmi^^sinno  maculis  puriticaiitur,  ut 
talis  iuatitia  uuo  verbo  appellari  qneat  {)eocatorum  remissio."  §  22  ;  "  lustitiuni 
et  veeonoillatioiMm  Fsnlos  pramiseoe  nominal  nt  alteram  sub  altero  ▼ioissim 
oontineri  iutelligamiit.  Modam  antem  asseqnendae  buios  institiae  docet,  dam 
nobis  delicto  aon  imputantur." 
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ception  of  the  imputed  rij^jhteousness  of  Christ  all  the  predic<atcs 
which  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  authorities  just  mentioned.^ 
Now  this  conjunction  of  ideas  has  disappeared  from  the 
writings  of  the  Luthenin  theologians.  Thej  have  not  even 
kept  in  view  that  direct  teleologioal  relation  of  justification 
to  the  bestowal  of  eternal  life  which  characterises  the  view 
or!i?in»illy  taken  of  the  subject  (p.  69).  They  are  satisfied 
with  adducing  this  aspect,  like  all  others,  under  the  heading 
of  the  effects  of  justification,  and  that,  too,  with  no  other 
interest  than  that  of  registering  the  various  statements  of 
Scripture.  Especially  with  Gerhard  this  list  exhibits  the 
most  motley  variety  of  subjective  phenomena  and  objective 
determinations  of  relation,  of  heterogeneous  and  synonymous 
expressions,  as  though  we  were  dealing  with  a  rubbish- 
heap.  Later  writers  reduce  this  multiplicity  to  a  few  rubrics, 
but  they  think  they  have  done  all  that  is  required  of  them 
in  enumerating  them  *  Under  these  circumstances  the  thought 
of  justification  comes  to  be  isolated  from  all  practical  relations 
by  Lutheran  theologians,  and  condemned  to  banrenness.  We 
have  here  again  the  phenomenon  which  I  have  chaiacteiised  as 
the  pervading  feature  of  the  Lutheran  theology  of  that  epoch 
(vol.  L  p.  270),  that  in  it  no  use  is  made  of  the  cuuception  of 
end,  but  all  relations  are  represented  under  the  category  of 
efficient  cause.  But  along  with  this  formal  inadequacy,  there 
is  still  another  circumstance  to  which  is  due  the  fading  of  the 
idea  of  justification  among  the  Lutherans.  From  Aegidius 
lluimius  onwards  this  idea  receives  uxpositiuu  only  in  polcm- 

*  Comp.  Lo(.  fhrol.  xii.  2  :  "  lustificatio  eat  opus  di'i,  qno  hornincm  peccatorem, 
credentem  in  Cliriatuui  cx  incra  gratia  sive  gratis  a  peccati^  uWolvit,  eique  i»ec- 
catonun  remissiottem  donst,  itutitiamqae  Christi  ita  impatat»  ut  plenissime 
neondliatns  et  in  filium  adoptetns  %  peocati  mtn  libentor  «t  «etenmn  beati* 
tadinem  conscquatur." 

2  OrTTirtT'l.  T.oc.  xvii.  72.  S,  tr>m.  vi:,  p.  85.  liaicr,  iii.  T-.  \\:  "  Effecta 
iiistiticatioiiis  sunt  pax  coiiseientia"  cum  lieo,  adoptio  in  tiiiwj  dci,  donatio 
Spiritus  saucti,  sauctilicatio  et  rcuovatio,  spes  vitae  aeternao."  To  the  same 
effect  Quenatedt,  HoUatc— Fresenius,  B/t/eMftfiAgfrn/g,  viL  88:  "The  benefits 
bestowed  upon  one  who  possesses  forgiTeness  of  aias»  eonsist  in  free  eooese  to 
God,  the  riglit  of  inward  fellowship  \\ith  God,  the  right  of  Divine  sonship,  and 
the  cliiini  to  the  etirnal  inheritance.  All  this  beconu'.s  Li-  in  Christ,  his  Surety. 
Head,  and  Saviour,  who  Himself  also  has  taken  possus^iou  of  such  glory,  and 
as  the  Head  gives  His  members  a  share  therein." 
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ical  controversy  first  with  the  Tridentine,  and  then  with  the 

Socinian  doctrine.  Thus  it  is  apprehended  only  in  those 
aspects  whicli  are  directly  challenged  by  these  opponents ;  all 
lying  heyond  these  aspects  hardly  receives  any  consideration. 

In  the  Eeformed  theology  of  the  sixteenth  oentary,  also, 
we  ^eet  to  begin  with  a  limited  and  pedantic  treatment  of 
tlio  idea  of  justification.  In  the  sevenleunth  century,  how- 
ever, a  series  of  dogmatic  writers  advance  to  a  more  living 
apprehension  of  it,  which  consists  in  this,  that  the  conceptions 
of  reconciliation  and  adoption  are  placed  in  reciprocal  relation- 
ship to  that  of  justification.  To  begin  with,  Amesius  declares 
justification  or  forgiveness  identical  with  reconciliation,  inas- 
much as  these  diiVerent  expressions  descril)e  the  same  thin<]j 
only  in  different  aspects.^  Adoption,  it  is  true,  he  declares 
to  be  a  result  of  justifiqation,  and  denies  that  it  signifies  an 
element  in  it,  on  the  ground  that  those  adopted  are  not  yet 
accounted  righteous.  To  this  distinction  he  clings,  although 
he  recoornises  in  justification  its  direct  relation  to  eternal  life, 
and  finds  the  same  character  expressed  in  Divine  sonship. 
His  view,  indeed,  is  that  thereby  believeiB  possess  a  double 
title  to  anticipation  of  the  blessing  of  life  eternal  These 
latter  interpretations  are  adopted  by  Heidanus,  but  he  over- 
steps the  scheme  to  which  his  predecessor  held,  in  that  lie 
takes  justification  and  ado{)tion  to  be  the  two  parts  of  recon- 
ciliation, and  attaches  to  them  the  saving  effects,  both  positive 
and  negative^  Thus  it  is  brought  about  that  adoption  no 
longer  appears  as  an  accident,  but  as  the  fulfilment  of  the 
idea  of  reconcihation.*    A  somewhat  diÜereut  fonnvüation  of 

*  MedutlOf  i.  27.  22 :  **  Abdolutio  a  peecatia  TBrio  reapectii  sed  eodem  wnm 

dicitar  remisäio,  rcdeDitio  ot  reconciliatioii  •  •  «  Qoatenils  status  pcccati  con- 
sidtratur  ut  inimieiUa  qaaodam  advemu  deonit  eatenits  instificatio  didtar 

recouoili.itio." 

'  Corp.  theol.  ehrist.,  hoc.  xi.  torn.  ii.  p.  299:  "  Rcconoiliationis  nostrae  duas 
partet  ftdmiit  iwtifteatioiMiii  at  adoptionem.  .  .  .  Nam  peeoatoram  xvmia* 
aioiMin  imtifioatioiua  beneficio  (MmMqninmr,  eoqna  In  gratiam  recipinmr. 
Yemm  qnisquis  in  gratiam  recipitur,  siniul  adoptionis  particcpa  at  filii  loeo 

h^V'^n  rognoscitiir.  Et  (juidem  haec  adojitio  aequitur  iustificationem.  Neqno 
nciiijx'  ridoptiorip  in-ti  ponstitiiininr,  sed  iwstifiraf  i  cxnltainur  ad  dif^nitnteiu  et 
iüä  iilioruiu.  iiiu,  iiacredcä  ;  si  ]iaereiles,  etiam  iua  ootustiij^uiiuur  a^l  vitom. 
«  •  •  JEUbo  Sdalaa,  dnplid  qoaai  titolo  vitam  aetoraani  poamnt  a  dao  patara  at 
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the  matter  is  to  be  found  in  the  youngest  representatives  of 
the  lieformed  orthodoxy,  ¥r.  Turretiii,  Eodolf,  and  Heidegger, 
as  also  in  Schleiermacher.  They  distinguish  as  elements  in 
justification  the  f orgiTeness  of  sins  and  the  award  of  a  right 
to  eternal  life  or  adoption.^  In  general  this  is  the  result  of 
the  eagerness  with  whieh  tlie  majority  of  Reformed  theo- 
logians have  maintained  the  direct  reference  of  justification 
to  eternal  life.  The  combination  of  this  aspect  of  it  with  the 
conception  of  Divine  sonship  then  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
the  objective  aspect  of  the  latter  likewise  is  eternal  life. 
Finally,  no  difficulty  could  arise  from  the  form  of  the  idea  of 
justification,  for  acceptance  as  the  children  of  God  must  be 
conceived  as  a  synthetic  judgment.  Why,  now,  has  this  con- 
junction of  ideas  not  been  accorded  recognition  on  all  hands  i 
In  this  connection  an  explanation  given  by  Baier  is  very  note- 
worthy. Baier  -  brings  forward  the  fact  that  a  minority  of 
theologians  extend  the  lerniinus  ad  quern  hiMijkationis  to  the 
it»  ßlwrwai,  d&i  et  haercditas  trUae  aetemm,  while  the  majority 
see  here  effects  of  justification.  Now  he  likewise  concedes 
that  it  serves  to  recommend  the  former  view  that  it  is 
in  formal  agreement  with  the  terminus  a  quo.  For  man  is 
created  with  a  destination  to  eternal  life,  hut  through  sin 
this  is  converted  into  a  destination  to  eternal  death.  Now 
if  justification  begins  with  the  removal  of  this  characteristic, 
it  must  be  completed  by  the  restoration  of  the  origmal 
destiny.  This,  indeed,  has  been  noticed  by  the  majority  of 
ivctormcd  writers,  liaier,  however,  decides  against  this  for- 
mulation, bccnuse  Scripture  not  infrequently  represents  the 
bestowal  of  Divine  sonship  as  a  new  attribute  over  and 

exspecta&t,  titolo  nempe  rademtionis,  quern  hftbent  «x  iiutifioatkme,  tt  titnlo 
quui  filiattonii^  qnam  babent  ez  adoplicnie.*' 

*  Heidegger,  Loc.  xxii.  59:  ''lostific&tio  rcmissionem  peccatornm  et  vitie 

seu  haereditatis  adimlii  ationem  complcctitiir."  72:  "Qtinc  iuris  vitao  con* 
cessio  realiter  cum  adoj»tiune  convenit,  weqiie  alit<;r  ab  hac  liistiiiguitur,  quam 
quod  vita  at-tcma  in  iustificationo  ut  dcbitum,  in  adopiione  vcro  ut  haereditas 
spectator,  et  dens  ibi  indicia,  hie  patris  personam  snstinet.'*  Rodolf,  Cat,  JM. 
y»  334.  Tairetini,  Tfwol.  chndaica,  tom.  ii.  p.  719.  Ctmpend,,  ed.  BiiawD, 
p.  426.  Schlrirrm.iclior,  §  109:  "That  God  jiistifu'S  one  wlio  is  converted 
involves  that  Hü  forgives  his  sins  and  rcco^^uises  bim  as  a  child  of  G(mL" 
'  ITitfoi.  jMwif.  iii.  5.  4,  14,  pp.  661,  677. 
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above  justificatiou,  and  proves  this  by  making  it  subordinate 
to  regeneration. 

If  justification  places  sinners  in  a  positive  relationship  of 
congruenoe  towards  God,  and  if  the  declaration  that  they  are 

righteous  is  not  to  iiiiike  thtiii"  destination  to  active  righteous- 
ness wear  a  sembiauce  of  superfluity,  it  must  find  its  limit  in 
that  fellowship  with  God  which  is  expressed,  to  begin  with 
and  in  an  indeterminate  way,  by  nearness  to  God,  and  then, 
farther,  by  the  right  of  commnnion  with  God.  Not  only, 
however,  does  this  open  a  prospect  that  all  that  is  still  attain- 
able for  the  salvation  of  believers  and  in  opposition  t  fi  their 
sin,  will  result  from  this  new  and  peculiar  relation  to  God ;  ^ 
bot  these  results,  up  to  the  goal  of  eternal  life,  are  included 
by  intention  in  justification,  as  surely  as  justification  deter- 
mines the  lasting  and  unvarymg  ciiaiacter  of  believers.  If 
Lutheran  theologians  have  been  dull  enough  to  close  their 
minds  to  this  directly  teleological  aspect  of  justification,  it  is 
for  them  to  inquire  how  far  they  are  in  agreement  with  the 
formula  of  Concord,  which  identifies  the  bestowal  of  blessed*  * 
ness  with  justification.  But  further,  if  the  rig!it  to  eternal 
life  is  the  objective  aspect  of  Divine  soiiship,  which  is  proved 
to  be  an  abiding  attribute  of  believers  just  through  the 
certainty  of  this  right  of  inheritance,  then  adoption  must  " 
coincide  with  justification.  True,  Heidegger  brings  out  this 
difVerence  between  the  two  ideas,  that  in  justification  God 
appears  as  Judge,  in  adoption  as  Father ;  but  the  question 
arises  whether  this  distinction  can  be  maintained.  A  con- 
clusion on  this  point  can  only  be  reached  at  a  later  stage, 
and  therefore  we  shall  not  seek  heie  to  state  finally  the 
relation  between  adoption  and  justification  {vide  infra, 

S  18). 

In  any  case  the  conception  of  re(  uneiliation  lias  a  more 
general  sense  than  adoption,  and  therefore  stands  nearer  ^ 
to  justification.    By  Paul,  too,  who  as  the  author  of  the 

idea  of  justification  is  altogether  decisive  for  its  further 

ramification,  it  is  set  in  the  closest  relation  to  that  idea.  As 
has  been  remarked  before  (voL  iL  p.  342),  Paul  describes 
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man's  peace  with  God  as  the  specific  effect  of  justification, 
while  this  effect  directly  ooincides  with  reconciliation  as  the 
lemoval  of  man's  enmity  to  God.  If  we  take  account  merely 
of  this  conjunction  of  ideas,  we  get  the  impression  that  the 
two  conceptions  arc  syuoiivDioiis.  Kevertlieless,  the  concep- 
tion of  reconciliatinn  has  a  wider  range  and  greater  definite- 
ness  than  that  of  justification.  For  it  expresses  as  an  actual 
result  the  effect  ever  aimed  at  in  justification  or  pardon,  namely, 
that  the  person  who  is  pardoned  actually  enters  upon  the 
relationship  which  is  to  he  estahlished.  By  the  idea  of  justi* 
ficatiüix  sinners  are  merely  passively  detcimined,  and  it  fails 
to  inform  us  what  stimulus  is  acted  upon  them  l)y  the  Divine 
treatment  of  their  case.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of 
reconciliation  is  expressive  of  the  fact  that  those  who  formerly 
were  engaged  in  active  contradiction  to  God  have,  by  pardon» 
been  brought  into  a  harmonious  direction  towards  God,  and 
first  of  all  into  agreement  with  the  intention  cherished  by 
Him  m  acting  thus.  From  this  point  of  view  we  may  count 
on  it  that  the  justification  which  is  successfully  dispensed  by 
God  finds  its  manifestation  and  response  in  definite  functions 
of  the  persons  reconciled 

True,  both  ideas  express  the  divinely-initiated  fellowship 
of  men  with  God  wliich  is  no  longer  obsLrucLed  by  sin  ;  but  the 
sin  which,  to  secure  this  end,  is  rendered  inoperative  is  con- 
sidered under  the  attributes  of  guilt  or  consciousness  of  guilt 
so  far  as  it  is  related  to  justification  or  forgiveness,  but  in  its 
essence  as  active  contradiction  to  God  so  far  as  it  is  related  to 
reconciliatiun.  Thus  even  from  this  consideration  it  follows 
that  the  idea  of  reconciliation  has  a  more  comprehensive  range 
than  that  of  forgiveness.  But  it  is  in  this  wider  scope  that  the 
matter  must  be  apprehended,  for  unless  the  removal  of  guilt 
can  be  likewise  conceived  as  the  removal  of  the  contradiction 
of  the  will  to  God,  the  former  result  would  issue  in  a  self- 
delusion  on  God's  part.  Or  if  the  removal  of  guilt  must  be 
thought  ouly  as  God's  determination  of  relationship  in  regard 
to  sinners,  and  not  as  the  completion  of  a  reciprocal  harmony, 
then  there  is  not  proved  to  exist  here  any  sufficient  basis  for 
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a  religion  yrith  ^1^'*^}  tii''"^  But  now,  that  the  thought  of  ^ 
the  remoyal  of  guilt  should  be  supplemented  by  the  thought 

of  the  removal  of  contradiction  to  God  follows  necessarily 
from  the  relation  of  the  consciousn  s>  of  guilt  to  both  ideas. 
It  has  been  proved  above  (p.  56)  that  the  idea  of  guilt  as 
an  attribute  of  sin  possesses  validity  only  in  virtue  of  the 
oonsciousness  of  guilt  i)y  which  it  is  qualified.    But  this 
consciousness  is  also  the  subjective  expression  of  the  fact 
that  sin  is  active  contradiction  to  God.    Further,  it  has 
born  shown  that  the  removal  of  guilt  and  the  consciousness 
of  guilt  does  not  imply  any  unveiacious  denial  of  the  exist-  . 
ence  of  sin;  that,  rather,  pain  at  the  sin  which  has  been  ! 
oommitted  is  present  in  memory  even  after  the  reception  of  \ 
forgiveness.    But  the  removal  of  guilt  does  signify  that  God  \ 
cancels  the  eflfeet  of  sin,  which  is  to  make  fellowship  with  I 
Him  impossible;  and  that  accordingly  the  oonsciousness  of  ■ 
guilt  has  its  mistrust  of  God,  to  Whom  we  know  ourselves 
to  be  in  oontradiction,  removed.    Thus  the  removal  of  guilt, 
conceived  as  an  actual  result,  includes  this  change  in  the 
consciousness  of  guilt — thai  in  iL  ihere  no  longer  works  on 
that  opposition  of  the  will  to  God  of  which  sin  is  the  consum- 
mation.   That  is,  even  while  i^em  at  sin  committed  is  pre-  . 
served  in  the  memory,  the  effective  removal  of  guilt  on  God's 
part,  namely,  its  non-imputation  as  a  ground  of  separation 
and  alienation,  appears  in  our  newly-established  confidence  — 
towards  God  as  the  counterpart  of  our  still  surviving  oppubi- 
tion  to  Him.     Justification  or  forgiveness,  conceived  as 
effective,  thus  is  identical  with  reconciliation  as  expressive 
of  mutual  fellowship  between  God  and  man.   If  this  denotes 
the  basia  of  Christianity  as  a  religion,  the  subjective  functions 
of  reconciliation  will  be  directly  religious.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  functions  of  a  moral  kind,  which  spring  from  the 
independence  of  the  will  that  is  in  harmony  with  God,  must 
stand  in  a  more  remote  reh&tion  to  reconciliation  with  God, 
for  they  cannot  be  deduced  without  taking  into  account  still 
other  pomts  of  view. 

§  16.  This  conception  of  justification,  wiuch  has  been 
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developed  in  essential  agreement  with  the  intention  actuating 
f  the  Lutheran  and  Itef ormed  theologiana,  ia,  in  form,  a  siftUhetic 
^judgmtnL  This  quality  answers  to  the  fact  that  justification^ 
^  in  the  sense  meant  here,  must  he  thought  as  a  resolve  or  act 
of  Die  Divine  will.  For  every  net  of  the  will  moves  analo- 
gously to  the  synthetic  judgmenl;  eHpecially  can  a  creative 
act  of  God's  will  only  be  understood  in  this  form.  But  such 
an  act  is  conceived  when  God  through  the  revektion  in  Christ 
receives  those  who  are  separated  from  Him  by  sin  into  fellow- 
ship with  Himself,  to  the  establishment  of  theur  salvation. 
Not  even  from  the  sLjimi point  of  Roman  Catliolicism  eaii 
objection  justly  be  raised  to  this  position.  For  even  if  we 
interpret  the  act  of  deciding  against  sin  as  the  real  com- 
munication of  the  gratia  graium  fadens,  or  as  the  material 
insphration  of  love  to  God  and  men,  yet  this  process,  as  a 
Divine  act,  can  only  be  represented  in  the  form  that  to  the 
"  smner  whom  God  makes  righteous  there  is  added  a  predicate 
not  already  included  in  the  conception  "  sinner."  The  opposi- 
tion between  the  two  forms  of  doctrine,  therefore,  in  reality 
consists,  not  in  the  fact  that  the  necessary  form  of  the  Evan- 
gelical conception  of  justification  is  altogether  omitted  in  the 
s»  Catholic  mode  of  doctrine,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  synthetic 
judgment  on  God's  part,  in  the  Evangelical  sense,  is  conceived, 
!  not  as  having  as  its  content  the  moral  change  of  the  sinner, 
but  merely  as-  the  ground  of  his  relationship  to  God  as 
altered  by  God's  will  The  basis  of  this  opposition,  however, 
lies  in  this,  that  Catholic  doctrine  represents  Christianity 
first  and  foremost  as  the  form  of  a  moial  direction  of  the  will 
set  in  opposition  to  sin,  while  Protestantism  represents  it  first 
and  foremost  as  the  true  religion,  in  contrast  to  the  operation 
)  of  sui  as  the  ground  of  all  irreligion  and  all  false  religion. 
But  now  Christianity  in  its  genus  is  religion,  in  its  species  it  is 
the  perfect  spiritual  and  moral  religion.  The  Evangelical  idea 
of  justification,  accordingly,  is  constructed  so  that  in  this  special 
and  peculiar  relation  of  men  to  God  the  universal  character 
of  Christianity  as  a  religion  may  attain  expression.  For  that 
idea  is  in  harmony  with  the  desire  to  formulate  Christianity 
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as  the  true  religion,  in  that  the  fellowship  of  raeu  with  God, 
in  which  lies  their  salvation,  is  made  independent  of  siu,  i 
yrhich  is  wont  either  to  negate  or  falsify  religion.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Catholic  representation  of  making  rigbteoits 
(Gereehimaehung)  as  the  decisiye  idea  is  wrong,  for  that  idea 
is  not  modelled  ou  the  general  conception  of  Chrlütiauity  as  a 
religion,  but  on  its  moral  (quality.  Aiid  that  to  proceed  in 
this  way  is  also  unpractical,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
in  Oatholiciam  all  possible  falsifications  of  religion,  the  poly* 
theistic  and  magical  as  well  as  the  Pharisaic,  ei^oy  official 
sanction,  in  spite  of  all  pretended  disclaimers. 

The  synthetic  character  of  tlio  judgment  of  justification 
is  not  denied  even  by  the  Socimans  and  Arminians,  although 
these  parties  give  the  idea  another  reference  than  the 
Lotherans  and  the  Beformed,  and  therefore  also  invest 
it  with  a  different  significance.  They  interpret  justifi- 
cation and  the  remission  of  penalties  as  a  judgment  upon 
faith  in  Christ,  in  which  is  included  active  ol)e(lience  to  the 
law.  Now  as  obedience,  wlien  compared  with  the  law,  is 
always  imperfect^  and  does  not  of  itself  offer  a  basis  for  the 
predication  of  righteousness,  and  therefore,  also,  does  not 
carry  with  it  entire  freedom  from  punishment,  the  judgment 
of  God,  that  the  believer  is  righteous,  is  not  analytic.  As 
the  basis  of  the  completion  of  salvation,  of  the  remission  of 
penalties,  and  of  eternal  life,  therefore,  it  is  synthetic,  deduced 
solely  from  God's  free  resolve  of  grace ;  nevertheless  it  is  not 
to  be  looked  for  apart  from  the  indispensable  precondition  of 
the  moral  obedience  of  fatth.^  This  view,  like  that  of  the 
orthodox  schools  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  based  upon  the 
belief  that  the  predicate  of  righteousuosa  is  properly  attached 
to  the  faultless  fulfilment  of  the  law.  If  this  is  not  to  be 
looked  for  from  believers,  they  must  be  invested  with  it  by 

>  CatceK.  Saeov,  452 :  '*  Per  fidem  in  Cliristam  oooMqainiur  iuBtifloationom." 
453 :  *'  loitilicatio  est,  cum  nos  dens  pro  iustis  habet,  quod  latiune  faoit,  cum 
nobis  peccat*  remittit  f  t  nos  viU  apterna  duuat."  418  :  '*  Fides  est  (iducia  per 
Christum  in  deam.  Hoc  est  ut  uou  tioluia  deu,  verum  et  Christo  confi'lamus, 
detnda  et  deo  obtempenmus,  non  in  üs  solum,  quae  in  lege  per  Motteu  lata 
pcMoepi^  et  per  Chrietiim  abrogftt*  non  muit,  vernm  etiun  in  omnibiu^  quae 
Chrietas  l0gi  •ddidii*'"-ibi»K»  SoeiM  Xhm$  ik  imt^imtt,  3.  R  P.  L 
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Divine  judgment.  Now,  according  to  the  Socinians  and 
Arminians,  this  is  done,  not  by  the  imputation  of  the  right* 
eousnefiB  of  Christ,  but  by  a  free  Divine  judgment,  conditional 
upon  the  partial  realisation  of  the  obedience  of  faith.  The* 

decisive  divergence  between  the  two  lies  here,  that  the  imput- 
ation of  another's  rif^'hteousness  instead  of  our  own  is  con- 
strued by  the  orthodox  as  the  precondition  of  the  opening  of 
saving  fellowship  with  Qod,  while  by  the  other  parties  the 
imputation  of  our  own  imperfect  righteousness  as  perfect  is 
viewed  as  the  precondition  of  the  completion  of  salvation. 
Thus  conceptions  expressed  by  the  same  terms  are  of  unequal 
value  for  the  two  groups,  and  therefore  do  not  directly  corre- 
spond to  one  another. 

What  really  corresponds  to  the  Beformation  idea  of 
justification  in  the  Arminian  doctrine  is  the  idea  of  recon- 
ciliation, in  so  far  as  it  precedes  faith  and  conversion.^ 
This  preliminary  reconciliation  is,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
priestly  work  of  Christ  and  the  reconciliation  of  God,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  complete  reconciliation  of  men,  which 
coincides  with  justification.  The  preliminary  reconciliation 
consists  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  covenant,  under 
which  God  is  prepared  to  forgive  sins  and  to  bestow  eternal 
life  on  condition  of  the  obedience  of  faith  described,  and 
under  which  He  provides  that  the  word  of  grace  shaU  be 
proclaimed  until  this  condition  has  been  fulfilled  by  men. 
Kow  it  might  seem  as  though  what  is  here  expressed  were 
the  same  as  what  we  have  shown  to  be  the  content  of  the 
Reformation  idea  of  justiticiition  and  reconciliation.  For 
that  willingness  of  God  and  tlie  proclamation  of  it  might 
perhaps  convey  the  impression  that  according  to  the  Bivine 
intention  the  sins  of  believers  were  forgiven  in  advance. 
Nevertheless,  such  an  interpretation  must  be  put  aside,  for 

p.  603 :  "  Deos  ex  pnra  taa  gratl»  tt  miMrieoidU  aqs  instificftt  .  .  .  Eit  obe> 
dientia  quam  Ohritto  praMtamiu,  licet  neo  effidens,  nee  meritoite,  tunen  oaun 
sine  qua  non  ioatificationis  coram  deo^  atqnc  aetorna<^  salutis  nostrae." — The 
Arminians  differ  from  this  only  in  that  they  ri<lniit  the  validity  of  Christ's  work 
of  satisfaction  (voL  i.  p.  342).  Otlierwisci  all  the  couditions  of  the  doctrine  arc  iu 
haimony  witli  tlte  Sodnian  doctrine.  C£.  Limborch,  Thwl*  dirüL  vL  4. 
^OlLlinborcb,  üL2a. 
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thereby  the  rety  essenoe  of  the  promise  would  be  miscon- 

strued.  The  promise  of  the  foririveness  of  sins,  it  is  held, 
is  intended  and  is  intelligible  only  on  conditioQ  of  the 
appropriate  £aith  and  active  obedience.  But  the  mere  pro- 
clamation, conceived  apart  from  this  condition,  would  be  no 
promise.  I^ow  this  is  really  to  introduce  quite  another  con- 
nection of  thought  than  is  implied  in  the  Reformation  view 
of  reconciliation  or  justilication.  As  the  latter  is  always 
impliciU  directed  against  the  action  of  the  consciuusneää  of 
guilt  in  separating  us  from  God,  it  must  necessarily  be  con- 
ceived in  such  relations  that  the  justified  person  recognises 
the  change  in  his  relation  to  God,  or  that  he  comes  to  be 
directed  towards  God  as  his  positive  end.  Even  if,  to  begin 
with,  the  individual  functions  thiouLili  which  this  is  done  are 
left  out  of  account,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  them 
there  will  be  expressed  the  religious  recognition  of  the  faßt 
that  the  believer  specifically  belongs  to  God — a  fact  which, 
as  a  result  of  justification,  is  included  in  the  idea  of  justifica* 
tiuu,  so  certainly  as  reconciliation  is  tlie  equivalent  of  that  idea. 
But  the  Arminiati  view  of  the  new  covenant  established  by 
God  describes  merely  a  one-sided  willingness  on  God's  part, 
the  response  to  which  on  men's  side  is  left  to  their  purely 
accidental  resolution,  and  limits  the  invitation  to  take  such 
a  resolution  to  a  proclamation  which  is  addressed  to  their 
understanding.  This  interpretation  of  reconciliation  however, 
not  only  falls  short  of  the  simple  sense  of  the  word,  which 
denotes  a  reciprocal  relationship,  but  even  of  the  incon- 
testable religious  signification  of  the  idea,  the  character  of 
which  is  shown  by  its  relation  to  the  idea  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  guilt  At  bottom  this  belief  regarding  the  pre- 
liminary reconciliation  as  a  result  of  the  jiriestly  oflice  of 
Christ  is  expressed  more  openly  and  simply  in  the  funda- 
mental Socinian  doctrine,  that  Cimstianity  as  a  proclamation 
of  commandments  and  promises  altogether  rests  exclusively 
upon  the  prophetic  office  of  Christ  If,  therefore,  the  im- 
portance given  to  His  priestly  office  by  the  Anninians  seems 
almost  like  an  accommodation,  designed  to  conceal  their 
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Socinian  tendency,  conversely  we  may  well  suppose,  with  all 
the  greater  certainty,  that  the  state  of  decomposition  w  h 
this  idea  exhibits  here  is  partly  due  to  the  orthodox  theo- 
logians. Eveiywhere  in  the  history  of  theology  it  appears 
that  inaocnrate  and  superficial  forms  of  doctrine  lead  to  the 
oonnectionB  of  thought  which  were  originally  intended  heing 
distorted  or  dissolved.  Nuw,  as  orthodox  theologians  never 
cieaily  fixed  the  relation  of  justification  or  forgiveness 
to  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  it  became  possible  for  the 
Arminians  to  form  a  conception  of  reconciliation  without  any 
relation  to  the  fact  of  that  consciousness,  a  conception  which 
is  entirely  alien  to  the  reoogniaablo  tendency  of  Beformation 
doctrine. 

Another  distortion  of  the  idea  of  jnstifi cation  appears 
in  the  Fietistic  hypothesis  which,  with  manifold  modifications, 
amounts  to  this,  that  justification  is  an  analytic  judgment 
npon  the  moral  worth  of  faith,  in  so  far  as  faith,  as  a  result 
of  conversion,  includes  the  power  of  moral  action.*  It  is 
clear  that  this  thought  is  very  far  removed  from  that  wliich 
was  laid  down  as  in  harmony  with  the  tendency  of  the 
Beformation.  The  fact  that  it  was  possible  for  the  one  to 
be  substituted  for  the  other,  is  to  be  explained  chiefly  by  the 
attention  which  the  Pietists  gaye  to  their  own  struggles  and 
cObrts  to  aiuiiii  subjective  assurance  of  salvation.  Origin- 
ally, tlie  thing  aimed  at  in  justification  was  to  look  away 
from  one's  own  states  of  mind,  and  to  turn  to  the  judg- 
ment which  is  pronounced  in  virtue  of  Christ's  mediation 
according  to  the  free  grace  of  God  It  is  therefore  an 
inversion  of  the  Reformation  point  of  view  when  Pietism 
1^  makes  the  moral  power  of  faith  the  object  which  God  in- 
vests with  the  value  which  moral  conduct  would  possess 
when  carried  out.  Besides  this,  justification,  when  so 
apprehended,  is  conceived  as  an  accident  of  the  efiective 
moral  change  brought  about  by  r^neration,  and  there- 
fore does  not  denote  that  turning-point  from  the  status 

^  Cf  vol.  L  pp.  m,  862.   ChKh,  du  J^ümtu,  L  pp.  1291,  158;  iL 
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of  sin  to  the  state  of  ucw  life,  which  the  Beformers  desired 
to  fix. 

This  comparison  of  the  different  explanations  which  have 
been  given  of  justification  is  here  intended  only  to  show  us 
where  we  are ;  for  at  this  point  we  attempt  neither  a  proof 

of  iho  necessity  uf  one  definition,  nor  a  refutation  of  other 
theories.  The  definition  we  have  reached  only  claims  to  be 
thinkable,  and  to  stand  nearer  than  any  other  to  the  view 
held  by  the  men  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Beformers. 

1.  Justification  or  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  as  the  religions 
expression  of  that  operation  of  God  upon  men  which  is 
fundauiental  in  Cliristianity,  is  the  acceptance  of  sinners 
into  that  fellowship  with  God  in  which  their  salvatiou  m  to 
be  realised  and  carried  out  into  eternal  life. 

2.  Justification  is  conceivable  as  the  removal  of  guUt 
and  the  consdousness  of  guilty  in  so  far  as  in  the  latter  that 
contradiction  to  God  which  is  realised  in  sin  and  expre^ed 
in  guilt,  workö  on  us  mistrust,  and  brings  about  moral 
separation  from  God. 

3.  In  so  far  as  justification  is  viewed  as  effective,  it 
must  be  conceived  as  reconciliation,  of  such  a  nature  that 
while  memory,  indeed,  preserves  the  pain  felt  at  the  sin 
which  has  been  committed,  yet  at  the  same  time  the  place 
of  mistrust  towards  God  is  taken  by  the  positive  assent  of 
the  will  to  God  and  His  saving  purpose. 


I 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  OENKBAL  BSLATIONS  OF  JUSXIHCATIOH 

$  17.  It  has  been  impossible  to  define  justification  without 

taking  into  account  its  relation  to  the  t^nbjective  conscious- 
ness of  guilt  In  order,  however,  t  •  li  lermiiie  with  complete 
occurncy  the  place  of  this  thought  within  the  Christian 
religion,  it  is  necessary  both  to  know  the  Subject  or  Author 
of  justification  under  the  corresponding  predicate,  and  to 
estimate  the  characteristic  mark  of  faith  which,  besides  their 
consciuiisness  of  guilt,  has  to  be  taken  account  of  in  tlie 
objects  of  justitication.  Then  we  shall  he  able  to  consider  the 
scope  and  the  definite  sphere  within  wluch  the  Divine  judg- 
ment of  justification  must  be  conceived  as  operative,  in  order 
to  hold  good  as  the  special  basis  of  the  religious  quality  in 
the  Christian  subject. 

The  attribute  of  God  through  which  the  older  thculugy 
seeks  to  undersUmd  justification  is  that  of  Lain/irer  mid  Judge. 
It  is  precisely  in  ascetic  representations  of  the  doctrine  that 
this  preconceived  idea  of  Grod  receives  special  and  intention- 
ally strong  emphasis.^  The  conception  of  God  as  Lawgiver 
and  Judge,  it  is  true,  has  no  direct  bearmg  on  the  general 
idea  of  pardon,  or  the  forgiveness  of  sins :  it  belongs  rather 
to  the  special  means  by  which  the  older  school  attempted  to 

^  Cf.  JoK  Friedr.  Frewniiu,  AWumdlung ^Aer  di»  JBeeh^trti'ji  ny  eineiormm 
SUncUrs  vor  GoU  (1747.  New  edition  by  A.  P.  C.  Vilmar,  1857),  p.  8;  **Ab 
regards  the  Author  of  justification,  He  can  be  no  other  than  the  Supremo  Law- 
giver. For  justification  is  a  jtidicial  act,  which  proceeds  according  to  Divine 
law.''  F.  A.  Lanipe,  Gehcimnm  dai  Giiada^undeSf  part  L  (172G)  p.  42Ö : 
**  Seeing  that  the  exprenion  '  to  justify '  refers  to  a  judicial  act,  it  will  be  most 
fitting  to  repreaeut  the  whole  a^eme  of  justifyiDg  grace  under  the  form  of  a 
judicial  proceaa." 
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solve  the  contradiction  between  the  giace  and  the  justice 
of  God,  in  order  to  explain  the  forgiveness  of  sins  whidi 
is  received  in  Christianity.  But  we  meet  the  same  pre- 
conceived idea  of  God  also  in  Tieftnink  (voL  i.  p.  462), 
although  his  idea  of  the  way  in  which  Christ  mediates  the 
forgiyeness  of  sins  departs  from  orthodox  lines.  The  special 
influence  which  wurks  on  Tieftrunk  is  the  Kantian  estimate 
of  the  moral  law.  Recognising  the  facts  of  tlie  transgressor's 
conscionsness  of  guilt  before  the  law,  and  his  feelings  of  awe 
and  shame  in  presence  of  the  Lawgiver — feelings  which  are 
not  remoTod  by  moral  reformation--^he  explains  the  bestowal 
of  pardon  by  the  Judge  as  the  chief  need  of  the  guilty  per- 
son. Here,  therefore,  we  find  a  ground  for  the  common 
aa8am])tion  in  a  quite  different  motive  from  that  assigned  by 
the  orthodox  theology. 

This  assumption,  however,  when  compared  with  the  ideas 
with  which  it  stands  connected,  is,  to  say  the  least,  incomplete. 
We  may  at  the  outset  concede  to  the  orthodox  theology  that 
the  imputation  of  the  double  obedience  of  Christ  to  the  law, 
for  the  purpose  of  judging  sinners  as  righteous,  may  be  repre- 
sented  as  a  special  instance  of  the  application  of  law  by  the 
Judge.  We  cannot,  however,  represent  this  act  as  isolated 
from  the  antecedent  gracious  purpose  of  Qodj  His  purpose, 
namely,  to  bless  sinners ;  nor  must  we  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that>  God  has  Himself  brought  into  court  the  liighteous 
One,  Whose  obedience  to  the  law,  according  to  the  pre* 
SQppoeition,  He  judicially  imputes  to  sinners.  On  these  two 
accounts,  God,  in  executing  the  judicial  act  of  imputing  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  to  sinners,  cannot  be  conceived  as 
Lawgiver  und  Judge,  but  as  the  Bispenser  of  grace  and  love 
to  men.  The  act  of  imputation,  moreover,  when  placed  in  its 
tme  connection  with  the  whole,  is  only  the  means  to  an  end. 
The  judicial  quality  in  God,  therefore,  can  be  admitted  only 
as  a  co-operating  element  in  the  act  of  justification,  or  as  a 
subordinate  trait  in  the  conception  of  His  character  as  the 
Author  of  justification.  Even  the  above-quoted  writers  are 
compelled  either  to  supplement  their  own  representations  by 
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8a  vi  111:;  that  "  in  this  work  "  God  meals  Himself  in  the  char- 

actcr  of  love,  or,  by  actually  Jesi^^nauui;  justification  as  an 
"act  of  grace,"  to  indicate  the  real  principle  of  the  matter. 
One  may,  of  course,  insiBt  upon  the  fact  that,  in  ascetic  repre- 
sentatioQB,  paradoxes  are  used  as  means  of  stimulating  the 
attention.  But  the  ahoye-quoted  expressions  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  mere  harmless  exaggerations.  Their  effect  is 
rt  illy  the  diblocation  of  one  member  of  an  organism,  the 
isolation  of  one  proposition,  which,  we  maintain,  can  only 
he  rightly  represented  in  connection  with  quite  different 
propositions. 

But  if  we  fix  our  attention  more  closely  on  tills  analogy 
of  the  power  of  the  State,  which  has  been  a}>plied  to  explain 
God's  method  in  brini^ini;  al)oul  the  remission  of  guilt  and 
punishment,  we  tind  that  justification  camiot  possibly  be 
represented  as  a  judicial  act  for  the  right  of  bestowing 
pardon,  which  is  vested  in  the  head  of  the  State,  is  no  pre- 
rogafaye  of  his  power  as  lawgiver  and  supreme  judge ;  it  is 
a  right,  altogether  independent  of  these  allnbutes,  explicable 
from  an  entirely  different  aspect  of  the  idea  of  the  State.  As 
lawgiver,  the  bead  of  the  State  unites  the  various  members 
thereof  for  the  purpose  of  common  organised  action ;  and  as 
holder  of  the  power  of  punishment,  he  defends  the  legal 
order  of  the  community,  preserving  it  against  the  violations 
to  whicli  it  is  exposed.    The  right  of  pardon,  on  the  other 

p  hand,  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  legal  order  is  only  a 
means  to  the  moral  ends  of  the  people,  and  that  consequences 

^  of  legal  action  are  conceivable,  which  are  incongruous  with  the 
respect  that  is  due  to  public  morality,  as  well  as  to  the  moral 
position  of  guilty  persons.  In  order  to  prevent  such  inoon- 
giHious  results  of  judicial  condemnation,  the  right  of  pardon 
is  exercised  by  the  authority  to  which  the  case  of  the  moral 
well-being  of  the  community  is  officially  entrusted.  The 
bestowal  of  pardon  thus  appears,  it  is  true,  always  in  the 
form  of  a  judgment  of  IJie  head  of  the  State-r-not,  however, 
a  judicial,  but  an  extra-judicial  judgment.  This  relation  of 
different  functions  has  remained  for  the  most  part  hidden 
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from  the  older  theologians,^  partly  because  they  were  not  aecus- 

tomed  to  determine  accurately  the  meaninr,'  of  the  symbols 
they  usetl,  and  partly  because  they  combined  two  dilTerent 
ideas  in  the  act  of  justification,  namely,  the  vicarious  satisfac- 
tion of  the  law,  and  the  peidon  of  sins  through  impataüon  of 
the  righteonsnen  of  Ohiiat  A  conoeption  of  justification  was 
thus  formed,  which  should  correspond,  not  with  the  simple 
idea  of  pjinlon,  l)ut  also  with  the  judicial  act  of  the  execution 
of  punishment.  By  nieaiiR  of  this  couception,  therefore,  it 
appears  as  though  justification  oould  be  represented  as  at 
lesst  as  much  a  judicial  as  an  extra-judicial  judgment  The 
apparent  oontradiction  was  explained  through  the  peculiarly 
Divine  chai  acttT  of  the  judgment,  which  transcends  the  analogies 
derived  from  the  notion  of  the  State.  But  these  two  ideas 
which  haMj  thus  been  brought  into  relation  in  the  judg- 
ment of  justification  are  not  oo-ordinate.  The  extia-judicial 
bestowal  of  pardon  can  alone  be  regarded  as  the  specific  form 
of  the  judgment  of  justification,  the  judicial  acceptance  of  the 
satisfaction  of  the  law  through  a  substitute  being  but  the 
presupposition  of  that  judgment.  In  this  way,  therefore,  we 
cannot  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  justification  is  judicial 
in  character.  We  should  then  have  to  decide,  with  the 
Beformed  theologians  (vol  L  p.  302),  that  the  imputation 
of  Christ's  obedience  to  those  for  whom,  as  their  Head, 
He  rendered  that  obedience,  is  an  act  of  Divine  justice. 
But  this  \new  of  the  matter  would  he  least  of  all  able  to 
escape  the  force  of  the  argument  which  Faustus  Socinns  urges 
in  refutation  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  (yoL  i  p.  326),  namely, 
that  the  ideas  of  satis&ction  and  forgiveness  are  absolutely 
self-contradictory.  If,  as  is  assumed,  justification  be  held 
to  be  au  act  of  Divine  justice,  then  it  cannot  conceiv- 
ably be  regarded  as  au  act  of  grace.  But  the  scope  of  tliis 
argument  extends  even  further;  for  it  raises  the  question 

*  Compare,  however,  Ante^ius,  MeduUd,  i.  27.  10  :  "  lustißcatio  est  gratiosa 
MBteotift,  qnift  non  fortar  propria  a  iwtitm  dei^  aed  •  gntu.  E«dttm  «nim 
gratia,  qua  Chrktum  vocavit  ad  mediatoris  miinaa  et  electoa  ad  nnionani  cum 
Chn'stit  aitiaxit,  oanaet  etiam  eos  iam  attractoa  at  cndentea  ex  ilia  wione 
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whether  the  judicial  leoognition  of  the  satisfaction  and  the 
merit  of  Christ  can  possibly  be  the  ground  of  their  eztra- 

jiidicirtl  imputation  iu  the  act  of  pardon.  For  in  tbe  penal  law 
absolutely  iio  provision  is  made  for  the  truiibfereiia)  of  punish- 
ment and  personal  obligations  to  other  persons  than  those 
under  such  obligations.  If  such  a  procedure  on  the  part  of 
God  be  admitted  in  the  mediation  of  justification,  then  the 
recognition  of  Ticarioos  satisfaction  as  such  would  have  of 
noccHsity  to  l»e  understood,  not  as  the  act  of  the  Judge,  or  the 
Executor  of  the  law,  but  as  an  antecedent  act  of  grace.  And, 
finally,  the  formula  directed  against  the  Catholic  doctrine, 
namelj,  that  Divine  justification  is  to  be  understood  ittau 
foTMsi,  is  anything  hut  complete  and  accurate.  Justification, 
f  it  is  true,  has  the  form  of  a  judgment,  not  of  a  material 
J.  operation ;  but  the  judgment  in  this  case  is  the  synthetic 
judgment  of  a  resolution  of  the  will.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  judicial  judgment  is  an  analytic  judgment  of  knowledge. 
The  consequent  decree  of  punishment  or  acquittal  is  equally 
an  analytic  judgment,  being  a  conclusion  from  the  prohibitive 
or  permissive  law  involved  and  the  knowledge  of  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  person  accused.  Therefore  in  whatever  way 
we  view  the  matter,  the  attitude  of  God  in  the  act  of  justifi- 
cation cannot  be  conceived  aa  that  of  Judga 

The  justification  of  sinners  by  Qod,  when  explained  by 
the  analogy  of  the  bestowal  of  pardon  by  the  head  of  the 
State,  can  ju«t  as  little  be  deduced  from  the  attribute  of 
Lawgiver.  It  could  rather  be  bhown  that  the  bestowal  of 
pardon  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  attribute  of  Law- 
giver. For  the  lawgiver  as  such  is  interested  In  the  ab- 
solute validity  and  universal  ohservance  of  the  law,  whereas 
through  the  hestowal  of  pardon  exceptions  are  admitted. 
Nevertheless  the  confbination  uf  thcise  two  attributes  in  the 
full  power  of  the  State  is  perfectly  rational  §o  real  con- 
tradiction exists  between  them,  because,  as  we  have  said, 
they  are  differently  related  ideas,  and  because  they  do  not 
come  into  collision  with  one  another  at  the  same  moment. 
For  the  legislative  power,  which  insists  upon  the  absolute 
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validity  of  the  law,  is  satisfied  when  the  bestowal  of  pardon 
does  not  in  any  instance  interfere  with  legal  procedure,  but 

only  follows  after  a  verdict  of  guilt  has  been  legally  passed. 
Seeing,  however,  that  ]e^n\  right  is  not  it8(_'lf  the  higliest 
good,  but  in  all  cases  only  a  means  to  secure  the  moral 
goods  which  further  the  true  life  of  the  people,  the  full 
power  of  bestowing  pardon  is,  in  order  to  attain  this  end, 
united  with  the  right  of  legislation  in  the  person  of  one 
euprenio  authority,  so  that,  in  individual  instances  of  legal 
procedure,  due  regard  shouhl  bo  paid  to  the  question,  whether 
or  not  the  complete  execution  of  the  demands  of  the  law  and 
of  the  judicial  sentence  would  be  more  detrimental  to  the 
public  moral  interests  than  their  non-execntionj 

It  is  from  this  side  also  that  Tieftrunk  has  explained  the 
possibiliiy  of  Divine  forgiveness  of  sins,  notwithstanding  tlie 
Strictly  obligatory  character  of  tlie  moral  law,  of  which  he  is 
convinced.  God  is  recognised  by  Tieftrunk  as  the  correlate 
of  the  final  end  of  practical  reason.  This  end  is  the  common- 
wealth in  which  the  moral  laws  alone  are  anthoritatiT6,.the 
Blingdom  of  God.  In  order  to  make  this  end  conceivable  as 
the  standard  of  one  «  own  action,  practical  reason  postulates 
the  exiistence  of  God  as  Creator,  Lawgiver,  Judge,  and  Euler. 
If,  now,  the  moral  end  of  the  world  is  to  be  maintained  in 
spite  of  the  sinfulness  of  men,  God  must  be  thought  as 
the  Author  of  forgiveness,  through  which  act  compensation 
is  made  for  the  transgressions  of  the  moral  law.  In  this 
argument  the  point  has  been  duly  recognised,  the  validity 
of  which  we  have  above  maintained,  namely,  that  the 
attribute  of  lawgiver  in  the  character  of  the  head  of  the 
State  is  not  the  highest,  inasmuch  as  the  judicial  legislation 
is  only  a  means  subserving  the  moral  ends  of  the  people, 
liut  tlie  attribute  in  the  character  of  Lhu  head  of  the  Stale 
whieli  corresponds  to  the  moral  destiny  of  the  i)eople,  namely, 
the  right  of  bestowing  pardon,  lias  a  narrower  sphere  of  opera- 
tion, and,  so  to  speak,  only  accidental  validity,  because  the  head 
of  the  State  cannot  actually  bring  about  the  fulfilment  of  the 
moral  destiny  of  the  people,  inasmuch  as  he  cannot  play  the 
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part  of  moral  Providenoe  for  the  people.  On  this  pointy 
therefore,  the  idea  of  God  and  His  Kingdom  transcends  tiie 

analogy  of  State  prooesBes.  The  moral  legislation  of  God 
is,  uüder  all  circumstances,  the  meauö  toward  the  moral 
commonwealth,  the  Kingdom  of  Grod.  The  attribute  of  God 
as  Founder  and  Buler  of  His  Kingdom  is  therefore  absolutely 
superior  to  His  attribute  as  Lawgiver.  If  He  recognises 
pardon  as  the  fitting  means  for  the  maintenance  of  His 
Kingdom,  no  general  objection  can  be  brought  against  the 
possibility  of  sucli  pardon  from  His  attribute  as  Lawgiver. 
It  follows  then  that  pardon,  or  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  is 
connected,  not  with  Grod's  special  attribute  as  Lawgiver,  but 
with  His  general  attribute  as  King  and  Lord  of  His  Kingdom 
among  men. 

This  result,  which  we  have  reached  under  the  direction  of 
Tieftrunk,  is  free  from  the  contradictions  involved  in  the 
thesis  of  the  older  school,  that  God  carries  out  the  act  of 
justification  as  Judge,  .and  therefore  as  £xeoutor  of  the  law 
given  by  Himself.  The  principle  of  the  advance  beyond  the 
older  position  consists  in  this,  that  use  has  been  made  of  the 
ide4i  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  the  common  moral  end  for 
God  and  men,  an  idea  altogether  foreign  to  the  represent- 
atives of  the  older  school.  And  yet  the  idea  of  the  all- 
omuprehensive  Divinely-instituted  moral  law,  which  formed 
for  those  theologians  the  inseparable  correlate  of  their  idea 
of  God,  can  hold  good  only  as  a  deduction  from  the  notion 
of  that  moral  commonwealth,  as  certainly  as  every  moral 
and  judicial  law  is  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  ooT- 
responding  community.  If,  therefore,  the  thought  of  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  or  justification,  is  to  have  vital  significance  in 
the  Christian  view  of  the  world,  and  if  it  is  to  be  understood 
through  comparison  with  the  right  of  pardon  which  is 
enjoyed  by  the  head  of  the  State,  it  must  be  conceived  only 
as  standing  in  relation  to  the  universal  sovereignty  of  God 
over  the  completed  moral  commonwealth  which  is  to  be 
formed  of  men.  Tieftrunk  has,  however,  at  the  same  time 
taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  Divine  foigiveness 
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of  81118, 88  a  dedactioQ  from  the  final  end  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  oonditioiied  hj  the  oontinnal  ttansgreasion  of  the  law, 
yet  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  unconditional  authority  of 

the  law.  lie  ileiiiaiids,  therefore,  that  the  Divine  forgiveness 
be  conceived,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  tiie  law,  but  also  as  ^_ 
an  act  in  harmony  with  the  law.  He  finds  the  first  pre* 
leqnisite  folfilled,  when  forgivenees  leads  men  to  love  the  law! 
the  second,  when  placability  becomes  a  commandment  of 
outstanding  importance  in  the  law,  and  when  implacability, 
conceived  as  the  law  of  a  moral  kingdom,  would  be  self- 
oontradictory.  Tieftrunk  has  here,  it  is  true,  raised  an 
important  problem,  bat  his  solution  is  sophisticaL  Placa- 
bility is  certainly  a  principle  which  obimfl  paramount 
importance  as  between  those  who  are  equal  in  every  respect, 
but  which  has  no  unconditioned  validity  as  butwucn  those 
of  whom  the  one  is  su])ori<tr  in  authority  to  the  other.  Else 
the  result  would  be,  that  through  unlimited  application  of 
this  particular  principle,  the  universal  legal  order  of  common 
life  would  be  destroyed.  The  solution  of  the  question,  how 
the  Christian  truth  of  the  Divine  forgiveness  of  sins  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  unconditioned  validity  of  the  momi  law, 
must  therefore  be  reserved  for  future  consideration. 

§  18.  In  the  meantime  our  task  is  to  ascertain  in  general 
the  attribute  of  Qod  through  which  the  positively  Christian 
conception  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  to  be  understood. 
Now  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  tho  orthodox  theologians, 
in  spite  of  their  endeavours  to  reproduce  the  ideas  f>f  Holy 
Scripture,  have  been  entirely  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  Jesus 
explicitly  connected  this  operation  of  Ood  with  His  aitrilmte 
as  Father.  He  directed  His  disciples  to  invoke  God  as 
Father  when  they  prayed  to  Him  for  forgiveness  of  their 
sins;  and,  to  briii*;  lioiue  to  them  the  necessity  of  their 
forgiving  their  fellow-men,  lie  promised  them  that  their 
Father  in  heaven  would  aim  forrnve  them  their  sins  (Luke 
xi  2-4;  Mark  xi  25 ;  Matt  vi  9-15).  In  so  far,  too,  as 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  mediated  through  the  expiatory 
death  of  Christ,  the  apostles  reoognise  the  love,  or  the  grace, 
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or  the  righteouBness,  that  is,  the  sulf-couhisteut  saving  pur- 
pose, of  God  as  the  ground  of  that  schoTiu»  (Rom.  iii  25,  26, 
y.  B;  Heb.  ii.  9).  Moreover,  the  Old  Testament  idea  of 
sacrifice,  through  which  this  whole  oiide  of  conceptions 
must  be  understood,  contains  nothing  analogous  to  the 
judicial  procedure  of  vicarious  piniislnnent ;  the  sacrifices  of 
the  law  are  rather  the  symbols  of  a  Divinely-ordered  scheme 
for  the  appropriation  of  the  Covenant-grace  (vol  ii  p.  185). 
It  is  true  that  the  God  whom  we  invoke  as  Father,  has  also 
inherent  in  His  nature  the  attribute  of  impartial  Judge 
(1  Pet.  i.  7);  hui  lie  acts  as  Jiid^e  only  in  vindicating  the 
rights  of  His  people.  Tlie  title  of  Judire  as  a])pliod  to  God 
has  therefore  for  Christians  no  real  place  alongside  of,  or 
over,  the  relation  in  which  He  stands  to  them  as  Father. 
It  is  only,  therefore,  when  the  love  of  God,  r^rded  as 
Father,  is  conceived  as  the  will  which  works  toward  the 
destined  end,  that  tlie  real  equivalence  of  forgiveness  and 
justification,  which  is  represented  in  the  religious  conception 
of  things,  can  be  made  good.  If,  however,  God  be  precon* 
ceived  as  Judge  in  the  forensic  sense,  the  two  ideas  come 
into  direct  antagonism  with  one  another,  as  was  indeed  exr 
plicitly  maintained  by  the  leading  representatives  of  the  older 
theology.  The  man  who  has  gone  through  the  puni.-lmient 
he  has  merited  can,  of  course,  be  no  more  looked  upon  as  a 
criminal,  but  he  cannot  by  any  means  yet  be  regarded  as  an 
active  and  successful  member  of  the  moral  community;  in 
order  to  attain  this  place,  the  discharged  culprit  must  give 
special  evidence  of  his  fitness  for  membership  in  the  com- 
munity. If,  therefore,  a  judicial  procedure  on  the  part  of 
Qfld  is  recognised  in  this,  tlmt  He  regards  sinners  as  free 
from  punishment  and  guilt  on  aocoimt  of  the  satisfaction 
which  Christ  has  made.  He  must  also,  in  order  to  judge 
them  as  positively  righteous,  impute  to  them  the  merit  of 
Christ.  It  lias  been  shown  (j>.  89)  lliat  this  train  of 
thoughts  carries  us  beyond  the  limits  of  the  conceptions 
derived  from  the  analogy  of  the  human  judge.  But  the 
forgiveness  extended  by  a  father  to  his  child  combines  in 
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one  act  the  judgment  that  a  fault  eonimitted  l)y  the  child 
ought  to  brmg  about  no  alienation  between  father  and  child, 
aod  the  eicpreesioD  of  the  purpose  to  admit  the  child,  as  a 
right  and  gracious  action,  to  the  unfettered  intercourse  of 
love. 

The  attribute  of  fatliur  stuiida  in  relation  to  the  pecuh'ar 
moral  and  legal  fellowship  of  the  family.  Therclore  all  the 
preceding  arguments  regarding  the  attitude  of  God  to  the 
forgiyeness  of  sins,  which  have  been  derived  from  the  analogy 
of  the  head  of  the  State,  that  is,  the  legal  and  only  relatively 
moral  society  of  the  people,  are  found  to  be  incongruous  with 
the  Christian  idea  of  God.  The  representation  of  God  under 
the  attribute  of  Father  corresponds  exactly  to  the  trans- 
ference to  the  whole  of  mankind  of  His  relative  moral  and 
legal  Lordship  over  the  people  of  Israel  for  the  bringing 
about  of  the  highest  moral  end.  Now,  not  only  does  this 
universal  destination  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  exclude  com- 
parihun  with  the  form  of  government  of  any  definite  people, 
but  the  designation  of  God  as  our  Jb'ather  shows  expressly  ^- 
that  the  real  analogy  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  should  be 
sought,  not  in  the  national  State,  but  in  the  family.  The 
consequences  which  this  principle  involves  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Christian  view  of  Ihc  world  cannot  yet  be  brought 
out.  One  result,  however,  is  the  confirmation  of  a  formerly 
established  position  (p.  62),  namely,  that  the  forgiveness  ^ 
of  sins  by  God  as  Father  finds  no  real  standard  of  comparison 
m  the  right  of  pardon  which  belongs  to  the  head  of  the 
State.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  seen  in  this,  that 
the  right  of  pardon  is  only  exercised  in  individual  instances 
of  legal  condemnation,  which  as  such  stand  in  no  con- 
nection with  one  another  and  always  form  exceptions  to  the 
recognised  legal  order,  while  the  forgiveness  of  sins  by  God  as 
Father  is  a  universal,  though  not  unconditioned,  fundamental 
law,  established  in  the  interest  of  the  community  of  the  " 
Kingdom  of  God.  y 

If,  then,  justification  in  the  Christian  sense  is  related  to 
Grod  under  the  attribute — ^to  use  a  human  analogy— of 
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Jb'ather,  not  of  Judge,  the  ground  on  which  Heidegger  dis- 
tiosruished  justification  and  adoption  (p.  77)  becomes 
untenable.  The  only  Talid  distinction  between  the  two 
ideas  is  that  forgiveness,  or  justification)  or  reconciliation, 
refers  generally  to  the  admist^ion  of  sinners  to  fellowship 
with  God  in  spite  of  sin,  whereas  in  adoption  the  confidential 
relation  to  God  which  is  thereby  established  is  specially 
described  in  terms  of  the  normal  relation  of  children  to  a 
father.  The  connection  being  such,  the  idea  of  reconcilia- 
tion is  shown  to  be  of  equal  oonstitative  significance  for 
Christianity  with  the  name  of  God  as  the  leather  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  the  ideas  of  recomUüUwn  and 
arlopfion  agree  with  one  another  also  in  a  formal  respect. 
For  adoption  must  also  be  conceived  as  a  resolution  of  will 
in  the  form  of  a  synthetic  judgment  (p.  80)l  The  Beformed 
theologians,  who  alone  give  the  idea  of  adoption  an 
independent  place  in  the  Christian  syBtem,  occupy  them- 
selves with  describing  the  distinctions  between  the  notions 
of  Divine  and  human  adoption.  But  we  ought  rather  to 
seek  to  ascertain  the  harmony  between  the  twa  Now  such 
harmony  cannot  be  found  in  the  idea  of  the  establishment 
^  of  a  right  of  inheritance  for  a  person  of  ahon  descent.  Yox 
those  persons  who  have  in  the  Christian  senses  been  adopted 
by  God  as  His  children,  attain  that  rank  only  under  the 
presupposition  that  in  a  certain  real  sense  they  derive  their 
being  from  God,  that  is,  that  they  have  been  created  in  His 
image.  In  harmony  therewith,  and  in  contrast  to  the 
alienation  which  sin  causes  between  God  and  men,  tlic 
adoption  of  the  believing  signifies  their  reception  into  that 
peculiar  fellowship  with  God  which  is  represented  under  the 
analogy  of  the  family.  Now,  the  moral  fellowship  of  the 
human  family  rests  not  only  on  natural  descent,  but  on  a 
judgment  of  the  value  of  this  fellowship  by  the  husband  and 
wife,  an«  I  on  the  purpose  of  Llie  father  to  educate  his  children 
to  become  sx)iritual  and  moral  persons.  The  father's  moral 
relation  to  his  children  tli  ere  fore  rests  in  every  case  on  an 
act  of  v(o^€0-ta,  so  that  this  idea  is  not  exclusively  applicable 
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to  children  of  alien  descent.  The  certainty  of  blood- 
relationship  is  not  the  snfficient  ground  of  the  father's 
care;  for  there  are  fathers  who  shirk  their  responsibilitieB. 
Therefore  the  resolution  to  bring  up  one's  children  does 

not  follow  from  the  analytic  iudiziuent  Lli;it  one  is  the  author 
of  the  children's  life.  On  the  contrary,  this  resolntion,  like 
every  other  resolution,  m  a  synthetic  judgment,  even  though 
it  lunudlj  appears  as  a  logical  conclusion  from  the  recognition 
of  blood-relationship.  The  latter,  however,  is  the  case  only 
when  the  resolution  to  give  moral  education  to  the  children 
is  included  in  the  resolution  to  form  the  mairiai^e  union. 
On  the  other  Irnnd,  tlie  resolution  to  assume  charge  uf  a 
natural  child  for  the  purpose  of  moral  education  is  usually 
absent,  unless  the  purpose  or  resolution  to  enter  upon  the 
marriage  state  be  combined  with  the  sexual  connection.  H, 
therefore,  the  Divine  vtoBea-ta  in  the  Christian  sense  is 
understood  in  reference  to  the  closest  conceivable  spiritual 
fellowship  between  man  and  God,  then  the  form  of  the 
resolution,  which  is  a  synthetic  judgment,  is  in  exact  harmony 
with  that  of  the  analogous  resolution  in  the  relationship  of 
the  human  family,  which  we  have  taken  as  our  standard  of 
comparison.  Seeing,  however,  that  the  resolution  to  admit 
children  to  moral  fellowship  applies  n<»l  only,  as  a  general 
rule,  to  children  of  the  blood,  but  also,  in  extraordinary  cases, 
to  alien  children,  and  that  the  resolution  can  extend  in  these 
cases  only  to  the  transmission  of  property  rights,  the  idea 
of  the  Divine  vloBwla  cannot  be  held  to  be  completely 
harmonious  in  these  essential  respects  with  its  human 
analogue.  For  those  who  are  admitted  to  the  rank  of 
children  of  God  are  all,  by  virtue  of  their  innate  moral 
destiny, "  of  Divine  race,"  but  all  in  reality,  because  of  sin,  **  as 
alien  children "  to  Qod.  Through  the  paramount  influence 
of  this  fact,  therefore,  the  Divine  vloBw(a  appears  as  most 
closely  analogous  to  the  hunuui  legal  form  of  a<lopti(tij.  If, 
now,  justilication  is  an  operation  in  which  God  appears  under 
the  attribute  of  lather,  then  the  adoj^tion  of  men  as  God's 
children  is  a  substantially  equivalent  idea.  The  latter 
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modifies  the  former  only  in  this  respect,  that  the  fellowship 
with  God  to  which  sinners  are  admitted,  is  conceived  to  be  as 
close  as  that  which  exists  between  the  head  and  the  members 

of  a  family.  Therefore  the  functions  in  which  the  believing 
make  manifest  their  justiticatiou  aad  reeoiiciliatioa  must  also 
be  conceived  as  the  functions  of  sonship  to  God. 

The  union  (GleiMeU)  with  God,  which  must  be  included 
^  among  the  privileges  which  the  justified  enjoy  as  the 
children  of  €k)dt  finds  expression  in  the  formula,  that  justi- 
fic^itiijii  brings  the  believing  into  possession  of  eternal  life. 
In  Luther's  })roposition  (in  cliap.  v.),  "  Wliere  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  is,  there  is  life  and  blessedness,"  this  attribute 
is  conceived  as  a  present  possession.  It  will  be  suffioient  to 
recall  propositions  of  similar  import  in  the  Apology  af  the 
Augiiburg  Cmfemon}  Calvin  holds  precisely  the  same 
views.*  To  take  a  linal  example,  in  the  Foruiula  of  Concord, 
Art  4,  the  (■oruiection  between  justitication  and  eternal  life  is 
made  so  close,  that  good  works  are  regarded  as  equaUy 
invalid  as  the  condition  for  eternal  life  as  they  are  for 
justification.  In  these  propositions,  as  contrasted  wiäi  the 
Catholic  view,  the  possession  of  eternal  life  is  brought  from 
the  sphere  of  the  future  and  the  world-to-como  into  the 
present  state  of  the  earthly  life  of  the  believing.-  By  this 
interpretation  of  justification  we  also  rise  beyond  the  mystical 
standpoint  The  mystics  daim  to  enjoy  the  blessedness 
of  the  future  in  moments  of  ecstasy  in  the  present  lifa 
Tliey  have,  however,  to  suffer  for  their  elevation  of  spirit  at 
Bueh  moments  through  Rul)^^equent  lassitude,  aridity  and 
barrenness  of  the  feelings,  and  the  sense  of  desertion  by  God. 
The  Beformers,  on  the  other  hand,  live  in  the  foith  that 
eternal  life,  and  the  joy  which  attaches  to  it,  namely, 

*  iii.  176  :  "  lusttiftcamur  ox  proniissionc,  in  qua  propter  ChriKtuin  promissa 
est  reconciliatio,  iustitift  et  Tit*  Mtenuu"  238:  "Sicut  iustificatio  ad  fidem 
pertinet,  ite  peitiiMt  ad  fidem  vita  aeterna  .  .  .  Fateatur  enim  advenarii, 

qaod  iustißcati  sint  filii  dt  i  ct  cohaeredes  Christi." 

'  Imt.  iii.  14,  17  :  "  Efficicritom  vitac  at  tcniac  nobis  romp-ifuviic  causam 
Roriptura  praedicat  patris  coeitiätiü  uiüffricurdiani  et  gra^tam  erga  iios 
dilectiuuem,  matvrialem  vero  Christum  cum  sua  obcdicutia,  qininobis  iustitiam 
aiequisiTit ;  fonnalam  qnoqna  vel  inttnmieiitaleiii  qtiaiii  eiae  dloamoa  nisi  fidem  t  ** 
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blesst'tiiiess,  are  present  gifts,  continually  enjoyed  as  the 
result  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  But  yet  this  thought^ 
although  praaented  in  a  aeries  of  proof -paasages,  has  not  been 
made  quite  dear  by  them.  From  the  Catholic  use  of  the 
fonnula,  which  was  familiar  to  the  Befomiers,  we  must 
conrlude  that  "eternal  life,"  in  their  view,  denotes  a  peculiar 
union  and  fellowship  with  God.  In  the  Greek  Church, 
indeed,  "  deification  "  ia  used  as  an  expresaion  equivalent  to 
"eternal  lifeL**  Thia  usage  has  extended  also  to  the  Western 
Church.  Bernard,  for  example,  started  from  this  idea  in  his 
exposition  of  the  doctrine  (vol.  i.  p.  117).  Tlie  mediaeval 
mysticf,  although  they  strove  to  attain  blessedness  in  the 
ecstatic  knowledge  of  God,  or  the  annihilation  of  their  own 
wiUs^were  yet  led  through  their  Neoplatonic  conception  of 
God  as  the  only  Beality  beyond  the  idea  of  blessedness  as 
consisting  in  union  with  God,  to  that  of  blessedness  as 
consisting  in  the  losing  of  self  in  the  Divine  essence.  But 
Luther  had  no  such  idea  in  his  mind.  This  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  ever  since  1518  he  set  himself  in  delibezate 
antagonism  to  all  mysticism.^  Moreover,  the  re^aooeptance 
of  the  mystical  view  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of 
justification  (vol.  i.  p.  356).  Therefore  the  original  Lutheran 
sense  of  eternal  life  cannot  be  ascertained  throuLrh  the  notion 
of  the  vnio  myUica,  To  determine  the  ])reci8e  method  in 
which  we  must  conceive  this  relation  of  justification  will, 
however,  require  a  special  investigation. 

'  Soo  the  corresponding  expressions  on  this  subject  in  hi"?  Oj'f  rnt.  p^.  y. 
((>^7«.  exeg.  lot.  xiv.  p.  239),  and  Dt  captiv.  Babylon.  eccUsiac  {0pp.  lot,  var. 
ar<j.  V.  p.  104).  Cf.  alio  the  firsgUMiit  whieh  L8wdi«r,  VdlMnd,  Timolheu» 
VeriwuSt  L  p.  81,  oammmucates  from  »  nuuiiiMiript  in  his  own  poneauMi : 
"Ad  tpeciilationes  de  maiest&te  del  nnda  doderunt  oooaMonem  Dionysius  cum 
sua  iny55tica  theologia  et  alii  ctnn  seciiti,  qtii  miilta  scripserunt  de  spiritualibus 
nuptim,  ubi  lieum  ipsum  sponsura,  animam  8|>ousam  finxcrunt.  Atquo  ita 
docucruut,  homines  posse  conTemri  et  agere  in  vita  mortali  et  corrupta  natura 
et  csrne  cam  maiesists  del  insenitabili  et  setems  ains  medio.  Et  liseo  oerts 
doetrins  reeepts  est  pro  sanm»  st  divins,  m  giia  U  ego  alifmumU»  venatu» 
sum,  Tum  tanwn  y'rf/-  mn/riin  wo  damno.  tJt  istam  Dionysii  mysticam 
thpolor^ani  et  alios  »iruileri  librus,  quibus  tales  nugao  continentur,  detestciiniii 
tauquam  pestem  aliquam,  kortor.  Metuo  cmm,  faiKdicos  homines  ftUuros,  ^ut 
talim  foiiatia  fmmm  in  teetukm  inivdkant  st  per  hoe  ssasm  doottinsm 
obscQient  et  profsos  obnumt"  C£  teft.  der  Piettemut,  voL  iL  p.  8S. 
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§  19.  As  an  operation  of  God  upon  men,  justification  is 
correlative  to  foMh,  This  is  the  condition  which  prevents 
joBtifioation,  or  the  fotgiveneea  of  sins,  being  represented  as 
a  contradiction  to  the  presupposed  estimate  of  sin.  Up  to 
this  point,  in  our  definition  of  justification,  man  has  been 
treated  in  his  peculiar  character  as  sinner,  and  the  subject  of 
the  consciousness  of  guilt  It  was  presupposed  that  with 
sin  a  state  of  alienation  between  God  and  men  was  hronght 
about  tbrongh  the  existence  of  real  moral  opposition  between 
them.  Justification,  then,  signifies  the  bringing  back  of  the 
sinner  into  nearness  witli  God,  the  removal  of  the  alienat- 
ing eüect  of  the  existent  opposition  to  God  and  the  ac&mi- 
panying  consciousness  of  guilt  If»  however,  man  in  his 
relation  to  justification  were  to  be  represented  only  as  sinner, 
his  alienation  from  Gk)d,  both  in  the  objective  and  in  the  sub- 
jective respect,  would  continue,  and  the  opposite  status,  that, 
namely,  of  justiticuLion,  could  not  even  be  conceived.  The 
simicr  must  tlierefore  be  thought  of  likewise  as  the  subject 
of  faith.  Here,  it  is  true,  a  new  difficulty  may  be  found. 
For  if  the  condition  must  be  fulfilled  before  the  result  can  be 
reached,  the  faith  of  the  sinner  really  appears  to  precede  his 
justification.  The  question  then  will  be  whether  and  how  the 
sinner  can  fulfil  this  condition.  This  difficulty  may,  however, 
be  waived  in  the  meantime,  if  we  take  into  account  the  oppo- 
site fact  that  the  idea  of  reconciliation,  in  which  justification  is 
represented  inclusive  of  its  result,  makes  the  faith  of  the  sinner 
to  appear  precisely  as  the  result  of  justification.  Justification 
etrects  a  clia,ii^e  in  the  consciousness  of  guilt  in  this  respect, 
that  the  feeling  of  mistrust  towards  God  which  is  bound  np 
with  that  consciousness,  and  the  shrinking  from  Him  which 
results  therefrom,  are  replaced  by  a  consenting  movement  of 
the  will  towards  God  ($  15).  This  new  direction  of  the  will 
to  God  which  is  evoked  by  reconciliation  is,  in  the  Evan- 
pelical  view  ,  iuilh;  and,  in  so  far  as  it  expects  to  be  deter- 
mmed  solely  by  God,  it  belong  ns  a  special  class  to  the 
general  idea  of  obedience  (vol  iL  p.  324)l 

The  meaning  of  the  idea  of  faith,  and  the  relation  in  which 
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it  stands  to  justification,  have  indeed  been  accurately  deter- 
iiuihhI  ill  Evangelical  theology.  From  various  passages  in 
Melancbthon^  we  ascertain  that  faith  means  neither  the 
ackAowIedgment  of  tiie  coirdctnesB  of  tiaditioDAl  facts,  nor 
the  acceptance  of  orthodox  propositions,  bnt  trust  in  God's 
grace.  Calvin  has  elucidated  the  idea  of  laith  with  stUl 
greater  care  than  Melanchthon  *  He  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
the  knowledge  whicli  is  included  in  faith,  having  for  its 
object  the  goodness  of  God,  is  of  quite  a  different  nature  from 
oar  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  consists  in  the  explanation 
of  phenomena  and  perceptions.  Faith  is  emotional  conviction 
of  the  harmony  between  the  Divine  purposes  and  the  most 
intimate  interests  of  man.  A  certain  interest,  it  is  true, 
attaches  to  our  ordinary  knowledge  of  the  world,  as  is  shown 
in  the  act  of  attention.  But  the  interest  which  expresses 
itself  in  emotion — ^that  is,  interest  not  in  the  discoverj  of 
truth  for  itsdf,  but  in  the  feeling  of  moral  pleasure  and  in  the 
satisfaction  of  our  own  spirit — is  of  quite  a  diilerent  nature, 
inasraucli  as  it  connects  the  maintenance  of  our  whole  person- 
ality with  the  highest  standard  of  our  life,  the  Divine  good- 

^Apat^gi»  (7.  X  iL  48:  "9ldM  qnM  iwtiflcat»  son  6ft  tiatmn  iwtitU 
hUtoiiae,  ted  art  utentiri  promisdoni  dai,— art  valla  at  aoctpan  promiaaionem 

zamiasioDis  peccatorum  et  iustificatioiua."  77 :  "  Sdft  fida  in  Chmtosi,  son  per 
driectioneTO,  non  propter  dilcctionem  aut  opera  conswjuimnr  rcmissionem 
peccatorum  etsi  dileotio  se^uitor  fidem."  Loci  theol.  C.  11.  xxi.  p.  744 : 
'*Fidaa  aat  «aaavtiri  luivatai»  vavlM  dat  nobu  proposito,  adeoquo  et  promiaaioni 
grataitaa  raooneQiBtionii^  aatqua  fldocift  xniaariooidifta  dai  pvomiaaaa  proptier 
media torem  Cbzütaio.  Bmi  fiduda  est  motna  in  yoluntata^  naoaaBKio 
^ondena  assensioni,  sen  quo  volanUis  iu  Cliristo  arquicscit." 

^  Jnst,  ehr.  rel.  ui.  2.  7:  "Nunc  iusta  tidei  definitio  nobis  constabit,  si 
dicamus  esse  dinnae  erga  nos  htnmtUMiatfirmam  ecrtamque  cognUumemf  quae 
ge»tuita«  in  Chiiato  promiaalonia  varitata  fondata  par  q»iritnm  aaaetnm  at 
revaUtnr  mentUmt  aoatiii  at  osfMm  obsignatur."  8 :  "  Assensionem  ipsam 
itomm  repetain  cordis  esse  mafl^'s  qnam  ceivbri,  etafecius  luagi  -  qiv\m  intelli- 
geiitide.  Qua  ratioue  oUdientuk  vocatur  tidei."  14:  *' Cogiiitiuiieui  non  in- 
telligimua  comprcbensiouem,  qualia  esse  solot  earum  leiutit,  quai^  hwh  Ixumauum 
aaDBOfli  fiadnttt .  •  .  Sad  dnm  perwanm  habet,  qnod  non  capit,  plus  ipaa 
fenmßtUm49  €9HitudiM  intelligit,  quam  n  himuuium  aliquid  sua  oapacitata 
percipcret  .  .  .  Unde  statnimu»,  fidei  notitiam  eertitudine  magis  quam  apprc- 
hcnsione  contiuet  i."  15  :  **St:-nsus  plorophoriae,  quae  tidei  tribuittir,  est  nemin) 
qui  del  bonitatem  perspieue  uobi^t  propot>itani  extra  dubiuu  pouaU  Id  autem 
fieri  nequit,  qnin  aina  mimritalUm  vara  tentiamu  €t  es^periamwr  in  nobia  ipaJa. 
Qoare  »poatoloa  ex  fida  dadneit  )iciiieMm  .  .  .  Oatendit,  non  esse  rectamfidara, 
aiai  com  trmtquüU»  «Umi$  andannta  noa  in  conapaotnm  dai  aiataro." 
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will  and  our  own  blessedness.  In  this  analysis  of  Calvin's 
main  theses  it  will  be  seen  that  the  strong  emphasis  which 
Melanchthon  laid  on  the  will  has  disappeared.  Calvin  does, 
however,  also  recognise  the  place  of  the  will  in  the  act  of  faith, 
when,  in  treating  of  the  emotional  character  of  faith,  he 
brings  out  the  significance  of  failb  as  obedience.  But  his 
treatment  of  the  matter  is  not  quite  clear.  Emotion  is  a 
modification  of  feeling ;  and  many  emotions,  especially  those 
with  which  we  are  here  concerned,  have  a  peculiar  resem- 
hlance  to  the  wilL  But  in  acts  of  will  we  recognise  a  clear 
purpose,  and  this  characteristic  mark  is  just  what  is  wanting 
in  movements  of  emotion.  Here,  then,  a  difference  conies  to 
light  between  Melanchthon  and  Calvin.  This  difference  is 
clearly  expressed  in  Calvin's  statement  that  the  apostles 
derive  trust  from  faith.  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  on  the 
contrary,  define  the  idea  of  faith  accurately,  making  it  pie* 
cisely  equivalent  to  the  idea  of  trust  in  God.  We  may 
understand  Calvin's  statement  in  tlie  same  sense  if  we  conceive 
him  to  have  meant  "  derivation  "  analytically.  But  Calvin's 
further  explanations  do  not  make  this  clear.  In  Calvin's 
school,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Heidelberg  CSatechism,  §  21,  the 
original  Protestant  interpretation  of  faith  as  trust  continues, 
but  by  the  high  liefornied  Orthodoxy  Calvin  was  understood 
to  maintain  that  fuhi.cia  stands  in  a  synthetic  relation  to 
fides,  and  therefore  does  not  in  all  cases  accompany  the  latter.^ 
But  trust  is  a  function  of  the  will,  and  therefore  also,  in  the 
case  under  discussion,  conceived  as  trust  in  the  saving  will 
of  God,  bound  up  with  the  characteristic  mark  of  a  dear 
purpose.  We  trust  in  God,  Who,  through  tlie  promise  of 
forgiveness,  shows  our  blessedness  to  be  His  aim.  This  con- 
nection of  ideas  governs  the  self-consciousness  of  the  believer, 
as  well  as  all  the  obaracteristio  marks  of  emotion,  conviction, 
certainty,  obedience,  and  pleasure,  as  Calvin  has  rightly 
shown. 

That  the  will  plays  a  part  in  the  act  of  faith  is  recognised 

^  Gomarus,  Loci  communes,  p.  42;'),  niaiutains  that  fidaeia  is  effechis  ßdei, 
and  deniflfl  that  it  n/ormaßeUi,   Ct  OtiehiehU  du  JPiüimm,  vol.  i.  p.  923. 
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also  by  ThomaB  AquinaB,  even  when  he  attributes  faith 
specifically  to  the  int^eUtu,  and  defines  it  as  assent  to 
the  truths  revealed  by  Grod    For,  in  order  to  distinguish 

faith  from  knowledge,  he  lays  clown  the  principle  that  in 
knowledge  one  is  moved  to  assent  to  the  truth  through  the 
object  itself,  but  in  faith  and  opinion  not  through  the  object 
of  knowledge  alone,  but  therewith  also  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  wilL  If  these  be  the  common  distinguish* 
ing  marks,  then  knowledge  is  opinion,  if  it  he  accompanied 
by  doubt,  or  fear  of  the  opposite  possibility ;  and  the  know- 
ledge of  revealed  truth  supported  by  the  will  is  faith,  if  it  be 
accompanied  by  certainty  regarding  what  is  known.^  In  the 
Ttidentine  Decree,  Session  vi,  it  is  recognised  that  faith  in 
this  sense  is  fundamenium  et  radix  just^ieaHonis  ;  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, however,  that  something  else  must  accompany  this 
initial  act  of  faith,  in  order  to  attain  justification.  Here  then 
it  is  admitted  that  a  rational  knowledge  of  Kevelation,  compre- 
hended in  a  formal  resolution  of  the  will,  is  not  a  sufficient 
ground  for  justification.  It  is  therefore  further  maintained 
that,  in  order  to  attain  justification,  love  must  accompany 
faith,  and  that  in  a  relation  so  close  that  luve  becomes  the 
very  essence  of  faith.  Now  the  aigumeut  which  Thomas 
advances  in  support  of  his  thesis  goes  directly  to  prove  that 
love  to  God  as  the  highest  good  gives  its  essential  character 
to  faith.'  If  the  Catholic  idea  of  fides  mtiksU  fcrmoeta  were  I 
here  accurately  and  exhaustively  described,  I  should  see  nothing 
therein  to  contradict  the  Evangelical  idea  of  faith.  For  faith, 
regarded  as  trust,  is  no  other  than  the  direction  of  the  will 
towards  God  as  the  highest  end  and  the  highest  good.  When, 
theiefore,  Möhler'  represents  to  us  that  trust  in  the  love  of 

'  See  Summa  tJuol.  ii.  2,  qa.  1,  art.  4. 

'  Qu.  4,  art.  !^  :  "  Artun  voliintsrii  specicTii  rc(:ij)iunt  a  tine,  qui  est  volunlatui 
obiectam.  Id  auteui,  a  quo  aliquiJ  »pecieiu  sortitur,  haltet  aJ  modusi 
fotmae  in  lebas  natarftlibiu.   Bt  ideo  oaiiiBlibet  101118  Toliintarii  forma  qnodani' 

lifcodo  eat  finis  ad  quern  ordinatur  .  .  .  Actus  fidei  ordilifttiir  ad  obioctum 

ToluntatiM,  quod  est  bonuui,  sicut  ad  fnieiii.    Hoc  auteni  bonnm,  quod  est  finis 
fidei,  scilicet  bonuni  divinum  est  proprium  obiectum  c&ritatLs,  ct  i^l^^o  Caritas 
dicitur  forma  fidei,  in  quautum  per  caritatem  actus  fidei  pcrficitur  et  formatur." 
*  Sifmbolik  (6tb  ed.  1843),  §  17,  pp.  169, 170. 
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Grod  is  batten  from  aoorresponding  movement  ol  the  human 
soul,  namely»  love  to  God,  he  tells  ns  nothing  new  or  startling. 

Bnt  the  above-mentioned  conclusion  of  Thomas  is  not  the 
whole  Catholic  doctrine.  In  the  elaburatiou  of  tlie  theniu  lu 
the  third  article  of  the  Tridentine  Creed — quod  unumqwodquc 
€peT<Uur  per  9mm  fcrmaim :  ßda  auUmper  <2tMtmm  cperaJtur, 
ergo  dilecHo  earitaik  eat  fidei  format**  love  "  is  indeed  used 
strictly  in  the  sense  of  *'loTe  to  God";  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  fact,  in  spite  of  MGhler's  fine  colouring,  that  in  the 
Catholic  doctrine  this  Pauline  principle  is  used  as  the  correlat-e 
of  jmtijicatio  in  the  sense  of  "  active  love  to  men."  ^  For  this 
is  intentionally  not  distinguished  from  **  love  to  God,"  as  the 
unrelated  expresnon  eariias  shows. 

Thomas,  indeed,  proceeds  to  argue  that  love  to  God  and 
love  to  iiion  arc  not  different  acty,  but  one  and  the  samu  act, 
only  wiLh  diftereut  extensions.'-  The  principle  on  which  he 
bases  this  argument  is,  that  the  specific  character  of  an  act  is 
determined  by  the  essential  ground  of  the  objeot  to  which  the 
act  relate&  According  to  this  principle,  the  act  which  relates 
to  a  given  object,  and  that  which  extends  directly  to  the 
essential  ground  of  the  object,  are  specifically  identicaL  For 
example,  tlie  seeing  of  light  and  the  seeing  of  colours  ou  the 
ground  of  light,  are  specifically  one  act  In  the  same  way, 
love  to  God  and  love  to  men  are  represented  as  one  act^ 
because  God  is  the  ground  of  love  to  one's  fellow-men,  and 
because  the  aim  of  hucIi  love  is  that  every  man  should  be  in 
God,  that  is,  should  lind  his  blessedness  in  Clod.  But  in  my 
opinion  the  essential  ground  of  an  object  is  related  to  the 
object  as  the  universal  to  the  particular.    Therefore  the  act 

>  Ckme.  Trid.  Semu  vi.  cap.  7. 

* Qn.  25,  «rfe.  1 :  "Habitus  noii  div«nifl(«Jitar,  nifli  tat  hoc,  quod  Tariuit 

spedem  actus.  Omnia  enim  actus  uniiu  speciei  ad  enndem  hahitum  pertfnet. 
Cum  autem  species  actus  ex  obiecto  snmatur  secundum  formalem  rationcm 
ipsius,  nccesne  est,  quod  idem  specie  sit  actus,  qui  fertur  iu  ratiouem  obiecti  et 
qui  fertur  in  oUMtuii  nab  tali  zatione,  float  eadem  est  spede  visio,  qua  videtur 
Ittmeik  at  qua  vidatur  oolor  secnndnm  lumiiiia  catio&ain.  Baüo  antun  dfligendi 
proximum  deus  eat.  Hoc  enim  debemus  in  proximo  diligere,  ut  in  deo  sit. 
Unde  idem  apeoie  actus  est,  quo  diligitur  dous  et  quo  diligitur  proxinuis.  Et 
propter  boc  babitua  caritatis  uon  solum  ae  extendit  ad  dilootionem  dei  scd 
etiam  ad  dilcctionem  proxtmL" 
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which  is  directed  to  the  particular  on  the  ground  of  the 
Qnivenal  will  always  have  its  lelation  also  to  the  universal ; 
hat  not  vice  fwrftt.  Therefore,]!  God  is  the  ground  of  genuine 

love  to  one's  fellow-men,  that  is,  love  which  desires  for  one's 
fellow-meii  that  perfection  and  blessedness  which  they  wUl 
Und  in  God,  every  act  of  love  to  one's  feliow-men  will  also  be 
an  act  of  love  to  God ;  but  not  vice  vend,  every  act  of  love 
to  God  will  not  also  extend  to  one's  fellow-men.  It  may  be 
urged  as  an  argument  for  the  latter  thesis,  that  the  seeing  of 
light  is  always  also  the  seeu^f^  of  colours.  But  Lhe  analogy 
is  not  valid.  For  light  appears  only  in  its  colours  ;  but  God 
does  not  exist  only  in  men.  The  passage  1  John  iv.  21,  too, 
the  meaning  of  whioh  Thomas  attempts  to  turn  to  fit  in  with 
his  own  oondusion,  only  contains  the  commandment  that  he 
who  loves  God  shall  love  his  brother  also.  That  is,  love  to 
God  is  not  in  itself  bound  up  with  love  to  one'.s  fellow-men; 
but  the  latter  is  a  special  resolution  of  the  wih,  quite  distinct 
from  love  to  God. 

We  must  accordingly,  it  is  true»  concede*  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  theologians  that  love  to  God  constitntee  the  essence 
of  faith,  if  in  that  idea  the  thought  is  expressed  that  the  will 
is  directed  to  God  as  it-s  highest  end.  The  determination  of 
the  Bpociüc  character  of  faith  will  then  depend  on  such  con- 
ditiona  as  the  attributes  under  which  God  is  conceived,  the 
idea  entertained  regarding  man's  own  power  of  will,  and  the 
estimate  of  the  present  capacity  of  the  will  for  faith,  compared 
with  its  former  incapacity.  Throuf^li  these  conditions,  and 
others  yet  to  be  considered,  thereforu  through  tlie  necessary 
modes  of  representing  faith,  it  will  be  shown  that  faith  is 
in  imUlUUu  tanguam  m  «u^'ecto.  That  is,  faith  has  for  its 
material  content  the  ideas  which  mediate  the  movement  of 
the  will  which  Is  expressed  in  it.  This  material  element  of 
faith,  however,  is  not  really  faith  in  its  specific  character, 
apart  from  the  essential  form  of  the  love  to  God  which  is 
related  to  it.  The  error  in  the  Thomist  theology  consists  only  ^ 
in  this,  that  fidt$  infomm  is  treated,  contrary  to  the  above 
principle,  as  a  real  stsge  of  faith,  and  that  the  qualifying 
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phrase  formtUw  per  earüaUm  is  introduced  as  merely  the 
oomplement  of  the  hitherto  imperfect  faith.  This  method  of 
procedure,  of  course,  inyolves  a  contradiction  in  itself.  For 

either  Caritas  is  forma  fidci,  in  which  case  fides  in/urmis, 
regarded  as  actus  uitclkcius,  is  formless  matter,  and  therefore 
the  possibility,  not  the  reality,  of  f.iith ;  or  mriias  is  real 
fides,  in  which  case  the  act  of  will  in  faith  is  merely  accidental, 
not  the  essential  element  If,  then,  earUas  DH,  as  Thomas 
has  really  shown,  is  to  be  conceived  as  the  essence  of  faith, 
one  is  unable  to  see  hinv  this  Miought  can  1)6  made  to  appear 
contradictory  to  the  Evangehcal  idea  of  faith  as  fidttda  Dei, 
The  latter  is  only  a  specialised  mode  of  conceiving  the  same 
idea.  But  the  notorious  Catholic  interpretation  of  earitas  as 
**  the  active  exercise  of  love  to  men  " — the  identity  of  which 
with  "  love  to  God  "  has  not  been  demonstrated  bv  Thomas — 
stands  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Evangelical  idea. 

The  general  ground  on  which  this  Catholic  assumption 
must  be  rejected  is  that  the  characteristic  marks  which  dis* 
tingnish  Christianity  as  a  religion,  and  those  which  denote 
its  ethical  purpose,  are  therein  confused  with  one  another; 
whereas,  if  Christianity  is  not  to  be  distorted  and  falsified 
in  both  respects,  they  ought  to  be  clearly  distinsruished. 
Justification  depends  solely  on  faith,  that  is,  trust  in  God,  as 
its  dueot  correlate,  because,  in  the  Christian  sense,  it  denotes 
the  definite  relation  of  men  to  God  as  then*  Father,  which  is 
necessary  tmder  the  presupposition  of  sin,  and  possible  in  view 
of  the  consciousness  of  guilt.  Auw  tlie  active  exercise  of  love 
to  men  does  not  enter  as  an  element  into  this  definite  relation 
to  God.  The  recognised  Evangelical  doctrine,  it  is  true, 
maintains  that  the  impulse  to  love  one's  föUow-men,  which  is 
the  fundamental  principle  of  active  human  life,  is  essentially 
bound  up  with  the  very  idea  of  justification.  For  Christianity 
is  the  ethical  religion  ;  and  wherever  entrance  into  the 
specifically  Christian  status  before  God  is  realised,  Christianity 
brings  into  exercise  also  the  corresponding  moral  impulse. 
But  for  the  very  reason  that  the  religious  character  of  Chris- 
tianity and  its  ethical  purpose  are  different,  active  love  to 
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men,  which  is  directed  towards  the  ethical  end  of  Ohmtiamty, 
cannot  hold  good  also  as  the  direct  condition  for  the  religious 

relation  to  God  which  justification  denotes.  Tlie  Christian 
designation  of  God  as  our  Father,  it  is  true,  compribes  also 
the  notion  of  His  Lordship  over  the  JCingdom  of  God.  For 
under  that  title  we  prajto  God  that  His  Kingdom  ma7Coma 
Now,  love  to  one's  fellow-men  is  a  deduction  from  the  highest 
principle  whicli  dominates  all  moral  action,  namely,  regard 
to  the  Kingdom  uf  God.  Therefore  the  impulse  such  love 
stands  also  in  relation  to  the  idea  of  God  as  Father.  But  the  7 
matual  relation  which  exists  between  God  as  Father  and 
belieyers  means  one  thing  when  represented  as  the  peculiar 
status  before  the  Father  into  which  Christianitj  brings 
believers,  and  quile  another  when  represented  as  their  co- 
operatiun  with  the  Fatlier  in  advancing  the  conmion  end  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  peculiar  status  before  God  into 
which  Christianity  brings  believers,  therefore,  consists  in  this, 
that  God  receives  believers,  in  spite  of  their  sin  and  theur 
consoiousnesB  of  guilt,  into  that  fellowship  with  Himself 
which  guarantees  their  salvation  or  eternal  life.  This 
relationship  extends  to  all  Christians  as  such.  In  so  far, 
therefore,  as  we  are  dealing  with  the  entrance  of  each 
individual  through  faith,  that  is,  trust,  into  fellowship  with 
Grod,  the  question  of  the  moral  relationship  between  the 
believers,  the  impulse  to  which  is  given  therewith,  does  not 
come  directly  into  eonsiderati(jn  :  nor  is  it  possible  to  see  how 
this  question  should  come  into  consideration. 

Where  the  faith  which  is  related  to  justification  comes 
into  exerdse,  it  is  related  also  to  God  And  as  it  is  called 
forth  by  reconciliation  on  God's  part,  it  must  be  considered, 
in  its  relation  to  justification,  not  as  a  work  of  man  possessed 
of  independent  value,  but  rather  as  the  act  through  which 
the  new  relation  of  men  to  God,  realised  in  justification,  is 
religiously  recognised  and  actually  established.^  Therefore 
the  Pietistic  wresting  of  the  idea  of  justification  to  mean  an 

^  Apol.  Conf.  Any.  ii.  f'ö  :  "Fi'Ks  noii  iflco  instificat  ant  «alvat,  quia  iji^ta 
sit  o|ni9  per  sesc  dignuni,  sed  tantum  quia  accipit  misericord iam  protuissam." 
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analytic  judgment  on  the  value  of  faith  (§  IG),  is  an  approach 
to  the  Catholic  view.  We  mu.st  not,  however,  fail  to  ohserve, 
as  a  difference  between  the  two,  that  in  the  Pietistic  view 
the  idea  of  love  to  men  is  not  included  as  an  element  in 
faith.  Bather,  in  that  view,  only  the  manifold  atriTingß  of 
love  to  God,  the  aspirations  after  full  faith,  that  is,  the  desire 
for  the  knowledge  of  saving  truth,  the  h lingering  and  thirsting 
after  righteousness,  and,  finally,  the  acceptance  of  Christ, 
thiongh  which  the  knowledge  of  and  assent  to  the  saving 
doctrine  are  raised  from  the  sphere  of  intellect  to  that  of 
personal  conviction  (voL  L  y.  359)— ^»nlj  these,  regarded  as 
worthy  effects  of  union  with  Christ,  are  brought  under  the 
special  judgment  of  justification.  This  view  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  first  application  of  the  Thomist  notion  of 
fides  carüaU  /omuUay  namely,  the  proposition  that  love  to  God 
gives  reality  and  value  to  merely  inteUectoal  &itL  The 
Pietists,  however,  distinctly  avoid  the  further  step  which 
Thomas  t<akes,  the  attempt  to  pass  off  love  to  men  as 
identical  with  love  to  God.  The  language  they  use,  moreover, 
does  not  warrant  our  bringing  any  one  of  them  into  harmony 
with  the  Iridentine  Creed. 

§  20.  The  ground  of  justification,  or  the  foigiveness  of 
ains,  K  the  benevolent,  gracious,  merdful  purpose  of  God  to 
vouchsafe  to  sinful  men  the  pii\ilege  of  access  to  Himself. 
The  form  in  which  sinneitj  api»ropriate  this  gift  is  faith,  that 
is,  the  emotional  trust  in  God,  accompanied  by  the  conviction 
of  the  value  of  this  gift  for  one's  blessedness*  which,  called  forth 
by  6k»d's  grace,  takes  the  place  of  the  former  mistrust  which 
was  bound  up  with  the  feeling  of  guilt  Through  trust  in 
God's  grace  the  alienation  uf  sinners  from  God,  which  waw 
essentially  connected  with  the  unrelieved  feeling  of  guilt,  is 
removed.  This  is  evidence  that  the  guilt,  so  far  as  it  prevents 
access  to  God,  is  forgiven  by  God.  The  purpose  of  God  to 
forgive  sinners  is  represented  by  the  Beformera,  under  the 
notions  of  promissio  and  emwfelium^  not  only  as  an  openly 
revealed  volition,  but  also  as  one  wliich  lays  the  foundation 
of  a  /eUowsfUp  among  men.    In  the  gradation  of  the  bearers 
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of  this  Beveiation,  Chriat^  as  the  Mediator  of  the  Gospel,  is 
reckoned  fint  The  next  place  after  Hün  is  accorded  to  the 
oommnnity  which  He  founded,  every  member  of  which  has 

authority  to  proclaim  the  jiistifyiiii?  prace  of  God,  especially 
the  official  representatives  of  the  Church,  whose  function  is  to 
transmit  the  pramissio  remissionis  peccatorum  propter  Christum, 
Besides  these  human  organs»  who  by  their  word  make  the 
revelation  of  GkMl  in  Chxist  efficacions  for  the  conmiimity 
which  He  fotmded,  the  sacraments  are  channels  of  the  same 
sin-forgiving  i^raco,  inasmuch  as  they  contain  the  Word  or 
Gospel  of  God  as  their  essence,  and  apply  the  Gospel  in  a 
peculiar  way  to  the  members  of  the  community.  Therefore 
the  unity  ol  the  Church  is  essentially  bound  up  with  the  pure 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  the  proper  administration  of  the 
two  sacraments,  and  in  the  same  degree  with  nothing  else. 
Now  the  pure  Gospel  is  defined  in  the  Aug.sluiipr  Confession 
chap.  TÜ,  as  the  preaching  of  justiücatioQ  in  the  above* 
represented  sense,  namely,  as  depending  on  the  merit  of 
Christ,  and  thus  excluding  the  idea  of  human  meritSw^  This 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  the  distinctiye  mark  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  community  of  believers ;  for,  according  to  the  same 
Confession  chap,  v.,  it  is  only  through  the  Word  of  God,  in 
preaching  and  sacraments,  that  faith  is  called  into  existence. 
It  follows,  then,  that,  through  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  faith  is  identical  in  each  individual  case,  and  common 
to  all  the  members  of  the  community.  Against  this  repre- 
sentation,  however,  tlie  objection  has  been  made  tliat  faith 
may  be  awakened  in  men  through  their  own  efiTorts,  without 
the  regular  instrumentality  of  the  pubhcly  preached  Word. 

But  these  fundamental  views  of  the  Beformation  are  not 
disproved  by  the  fact  that  very  many  hear  the  preaching  of 
the  Word  without  being  led  through  any  mechanical  compul- 
sion to  the  point  of  faith,  and  the  contrary  fact  that  very 
many  attain  to  faith  without  bemg  directly  led  thereto 
through  the  hearing  of  a  preached  sermon.  The  principle 
was  not  arrived  at  from  the  consideration  of  such  instances. 

>  Jpot,  a  A,  IT.  20,  21 ;  U.  101 }  vilL  42,  43,  6S-eO. 
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Therefore  it  ought  not  to  staud  in  the  way  of  a  full  investiga- 
tion of  the  manifold  experiences  of  life.  The  recognition  of 
the  principle,  in  reality,  only  involvee  the  proviao,  that  one 
cannot  arrive  at  and  maintain  individual  oonviction  of  faith 

in  isolation  from  the  ah-cadv  cxistiii;!  comniunitv  of  faith,  and 
that  that  conminnity  is  coextensive  with  the  si)read  of  tlio 
Gospel,  that  is,  the  public  preaching  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
And  even  if  a  man's  conversion  were  as  far  as  possible  from 
being  occasioned  by  the  hearing  of  such  preadiing,  yet  the  thesis 
in  the  5th  Article  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  would  be  proved 
true  by  the  fact  tliat  all  tlie  spiritual  idea^  which  are  offective 
in  bringing  about  a  conversion  are  derived  from  the  Gospel, 
and  become  known  to  the  converted  person  only  through  the 
Gospel ;  that,  therefore,  his  conversion  is  entirely  dependent  on 
the  purpose  of  Grod  revealed  in  the  Gospel  The  maintenance 
of  this  principle  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  in 
order  that  the  individual's  own  struggle  for  faith  may  not  be 
esteemed  as  inde|iendent  of,  or  opposed  to,  the  puljlic  preach- 
ing of  the  Word.  The  effect  of  such  individualistic  ideas 
would  be,  as  seen,  for  example,  in  the  history  of  the  Anabap- 
tists, that  the  Church  would  be  given  over  to  the  conflicts  of 
sectiiriaiiisni,  and  that  the  faith  itself  would  be  falsified. 
The  connection  of  faith  with  the  revelation  of  grace  through 
the  Word  was  also  plainly  recognised  by  Calvin.^  If, 
therefore,  the  community  of  believers  is  coextensive  with  the 
influence  of  the  Gospel,  and  if  the  Gospel  has  no  other  sphere 
for  the  proclamation  of  its  glad  tidings  of  God*B  readiness  to 
forgive  sins,  then  those  striking  stateuieuts  of  Luther  are 
intelligible,  namely,  that  the  Church  is  full  of  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  " ;  that  "  within  the  fold  of  the  Christian  Church 
God  daily  and  richly  forgives  me,  the  individual,  all  my 
sins";  and  that  '"the  Church,  as  a  mother,  bears  and 
nurtures  every  individual  through  the  Word  "  (vol.  i.  pp.  101, 
176).     Calvin  repeats  the  latter  statement  {Inst.  iv.  1.  4). 

'  Inst.  chr.  rel.  iii.  2.  6  :  "  Principio  admoncndi  sumus,  pcrpctuaiii  cs-se  lidci 
relatioDcm  cum  vcrbo,  nec  magis  ab  eo  posse  divcUi,  ^uam  radios  a  sole,  uude 
orinntar." 
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Finallj,  Luther  pursues  the  same  thought  in  a  characteristic 
way.  He  loves,  namely,  to  represent  the  Church  as  the 
Bride  of  Christ,  with  whom,  in  accordance  with  marriage 

right,  Christ  joins  in  a  mutual  exchange  of  benefits,  He 
taking  upon  Himself  the  sins  of  the  believing,  and  Himself 
imparting  His  rigliteousness  to  them.^  In  tins  representation 
of  the  process  of  justification  by  faith,  however,  Luther  insists 
on  the  fact  that  the  blessings  which  accrue  to  the  individual 
are  only  imparted  to  him  in  common  with  all  the  others 
with  whom  he  is  bound  up,  through  the  same  salvation,  in 
the  unity  of  the  Church. 

This  idea,  that  the  benefit  of  justification  accrues  to-^ 
individuals  as  constituting  the  community  of  believers, 
corresponds  to  the  significant  expressions  used  in  the  New 
Testament  regarding  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  For  the  con- 
ception of  Christ's  sacrifice  through  the  types  of  the  covenant 
sacrifice  and  the  yearly  sin-ofiering  of  the  Israelites  brings 
the  foigiveness  of  sins  which  zesulta  from  Christ's  sacrifice  ^ 
into  direct  relation  to  the  community  founded  by  Him  (voL 
ii.  p.  216).  The  individual  can  therefore  appropriate  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  by  faith  only  when  he  unites  in  hia 
faith  at  once  trust  in  God  and  Christ,  and  the  intention 
to  connect  himself  with  the  community  of  believers.  For 
the  individual  who  is  led  to  faith  always  finds  the  domain 
of  humAn  life  which  is  determined  and  governed  by  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  already  marked  out  for  Mm;  and, 
moreover,  he  has  to  attach  himself  to  the  community  of 
believers  all  the  more  decisively  that  he  is  indebted  to  that 
community  for  the  knowledge  of  salvation  and  for  stimuli 
of  incalculable  strength  ui^g  him  to  appropriate  salvation. 
The  relation  of  justification  to  the  community  of  believers  «-^ 
has  been  recognised  not  only  by  Brenz,  who  followed 
strictly  in  T.utlier's  footsteps  (vol.  i.  p.  209),  but  also  by 
8ucce8si\  e  ascetics  and  theologians  from  Spener  to  Jer.  iriedr. 
Beuss.'    The  idea  has  disappeared,  however,  in  the  orthodox 

*  Cf.  Oeschichtc  des  lieti^mus,  toI.  uL  p.  122. 
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Lutheran  Dogmatics,  because  Mektnclithon,  the  founder  of 

tliat  Dogmatics,  rejected  the  above-quoted  statements  of 
Lutlier.  The  first  edition  of  his  Loci  iheologid  contains  no 
article  at  all  on  the  Church.  Here,  therefore,  he  explains 
justification  as  ezdusivelj  an  experience  of  the  individual 
In  the  following  editions  he  has  appended  a  chapter  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  He  has,  however,  preserved 
unaltered  his  former  scheme  of  justification.  Melanchthon 
has  indeed  kept  in  view  the  iautor  of  the  Gospel,  or  the 
Word  of  Qod,  or  the  Divine  piomise.  But  he  has  nowhere 
made  it  dear  that  the  community,  to  which  the  ministry  of 
the  Gospel  is  committed,  thereby  comprehends  within  its  scope 
the  process  wliich  he  analyses  as  the  experience  of  the  indi- 
vidual. He  testifies  on  several  occasions  that  tlie  community 
is  the  bearer  of  the  Gospel;^  but  he  nowhere  brings  this 
idea  into  connection  with  the  explanation  of  justification  as 
bestowed  by  God  through  the  medium  of  the  promises,  or  the 
QospeL  The  Beformed  theology,  on  the  other  hand,  follow* 
ing  Calvin's  example,  has  rightly  understood  and  inainUiiiied 
Luther's  view  (vol.  i.  p.  205),  and  has  accordingly  represented 
the  justification  of  the  individual  as  conditioned  by  the  exist- 
ence of  the  community  (vol.  L  p.  309).  In  spite  of  this 
representation,  however,  the  mystical  conception  of  tiie  scheme 
of  salvation,  which  completely  isolates  the  individual  from  con- 
nection witli  the  Church,  has  gained  a  place  within  the  sphere 
of  the  Reformed  Church  as  well  as  the  Lutheran. 

Mysticism  (vol  i  pp^  120,  35ö),  which  claims  to  lead 
men  to  the  attainment  of  essential  union  with  God,  is  quite 
different  from  the  Evangdical  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith;  and  its  sentimental  communion  with  Christ  as  the 
Bridegi-doni  is  quite  diflereut  from  trust  in  Christ  as  tlie 
Bearer  of  the  Divine  promise.  The  mystical  communion  of 
love  with  Christ,  it  is  claimed,  transcends  trust  in  the  merits 
of  Ghristb    The  true  believers,  says  Wilhelm  Brakel,  receive 

'  Äpel,  C,  A.  iv. ;  '*  Eodesi*  proprto  est  oolumna  Teritatia ;  ntinet  e&im 
puniin  erangeliiun."  Tnctatoa  de  potestate  papae,  24:  "Tiibuit  OJurutlul 
prinoipaliter  olaTes  (L  e.  evangelium)  ecclwiae  et  inuiediate." 
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the  Lord  Jesus  into  their  hearts ;  they  do  not  reniaiu  content 
with  the  benefits  guaranteed  by  Him,  but  turn  for  full  satis- 
faction to  the  Source  Himself*  Umon  with  Qod^says  Johann 
Aindt,  in  agreement  with  Tanler,  is  fonnd  in  one's  own  heart ; 
for  **  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  within  you."  '*  In  our  heart 
is  the  real  school  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  real  workplace  of 
the  Holy  Ghopt,  the  real  house  of  prayer  in  s]>irit  ami  in 
truth."  In  this  statement,  so  little  account  is  taken  by 
Arndt  of  the  authoritative  instrument  of  grace,  the  preached 
Word  of  God,  that  he  ezpiessly  wMtifaawa  the  revelation  of 
the  eternal  Word  within  the  pious  soul,  the  communication 
of  Godö  iiiind  within  the  loving  heai't,^  Tlie  doctrine  of 
justification  in  the  usual  orthodox  representation  is  indeed 
recognised  by  the  mystics  as  the  presupposition  of  these 
inner  experiences^  hut  has  no  influence  on  their  circle  of 
thought  If  that  doctrine  had  heen  still  rightly  under- 
stood, tiiey  would  not  have  returned  to  the  mediaeval  types 
of  religious  life  which  had  been  condemned  by  LuLiiei. 
Wherever  Mysticism  is  found,  the  thought  of  justification 
no  longer  retains  its  true  significance  as  the  key  to  the 
whole  domain  of  Christian  üfe,  but  is  so  depreciated  as  to 
become  a  mere  formal  precondition  of  the  immediate  union 
with  God,  or  the  immediate  communion  with  Christ,  which 
Mysticism  strives  to  attain.-  One  of  the  chief  markü  of 
distinction  between  the  two  opposite  views,  however,  is  that, 
wherever  men  give  way  to  mystical  states  or  aspirations, 
they  imagine  that  the  sphere  of  the  preached  Word  and  the 
promises  of  grace,  therefore  the  necessary  subordination  to 
the  public  Revelation  in  the  Church,  is  transcended  and  may 
be  forgotten.  Tlie  falsehood  of  this  jiretended  immediate 
communion  with,  or  immediate  relation  to,  Christ,  in  which 
men  endeavour  to  eigoy  all  possible  forms  of  blessedness 
apart  from  and  beyond  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  has  also 
been  shown  by  Oalvin  in  the  passage :  Hate  vera  est  Christi 
ccgnüio,  »i  earn  qualia  qffertur  a  patrc,  susci^imus,  mnipe 

1  Ouchichle  des  Pidümm,  voL  i.     iM,  vol*  ii.  p.  (0. 
*Op,€U,  Tol.  ii.  p.  28. 
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evati^elio  suo  vestilum**  (Inst,  iii  2.  6).  Now  the  Soug  of 
Song?»  from  the  allegorical  exposition  of  which  all  tbooe 
plays  of  fancy  are  derived,  does  not  belong  to  the  Gospel 
with  which  Christ  is  invested  (vesHtus).  The  whole  myst- 
ical Hcbeme,  in  line,  lies  outside  the  spiritual  iiunzon  of  the 
Heformei^ ;  it  has  do  point  of  agreement  witli  their  doctrinal 
standards ;  it  stands  in  contrsuiiction  to  both  the  direct  and  the 
indirect  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  oommnnity  of  believers 
and  the  public  preaching  of  the  Word  of  grace»  which  the 
standards  attest ;  and,  judged  in  its  own  special  character,  it 
is  no  improvement  on  the  Reformed  type  of  religious  life,  as 
certainly  as  it  is  derived  from  the  practice  of  Monasticism. 

§  21.  With  jnstifioation  by  faith  in  the  Evangelical  sense, 
there  Is  bound  up  the  attribute  of  GhxiBttany)^0e(iS(>m,/hHii  the 
law.  Under  the  heading  Hhertai  ehrigUana  the  older  theologians 
bring  together  various  heterogeneous  ideas.  The  place  of  tlie 
doctrine  in  the  theological  eystem  is  thus  rendered  uncertain. 
One  hardly  knows  at  the  tirst  glance  whether  Melanchthon, 
in  closing  his  principal  theological  work  with  the  doctrine  of 
Christian  freedom,  means  thereby  to  distingnish  freedom  as 
the  highest  mark  of  Christian  life»  or  is  merely  adding  a 
supplement,  the  content  of  which  he  was  unable  to  insert 
elsewbere.  As  he  deduces  the  principal  points  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Christian  freedom  from  the  redemption  mediated 
through  Christ»  the  place  which  he  has  selected  for  the 
exposition  of  the  doctarine  is  certainly  not  rightly  chosen; 
the  section,  indeed,  actually  appears  to  be  merely  a  supple- 
mentary treatment  of  sundry  hitherto  forgotten  points.  In 
any  case  the  Lutheran  divines  have  regarded  the  matter  in 
this  way ;  for  not  only  has  the  locus  "  de  libertaU  ehriiUana  " 
entirely  disappeared  from  their  systems,  but  they  have 
introduced  the  various  elements  of  the  idea  scattered  here 
and  there  in  all  possible  places,  and  mentioned  only  inci- 
dentally. Not  only  so,  but  later  divines,  like  Hollatz  and 
Buddeus,  omit  the  idea  altogether.  On  the  contrary,  in 
Calvin's  Inatitutio  the  doctrine  of  Christian  freedom  imme- 
diately follows  that  of  Justification,  and  is  related  to  it  by 
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the  expiesB  Btatement  that  it  is  neoeBsary  for  the  underotand* 
mg  of  the  meaning  of  justification.^   Therefore,  in  the  great 

majority  oi  the  lieforined  divines,  the  '"loctis"  entitled  "de 
lihertate  Christiana"  either  appears  in  its  true  place,  or  the 
subject  is  treated  in  connection  with  the  ideas  of  justification 
and  adoption. 

Mehmchthon  enumerates  f onr  grades  of  freedom — ^freedom 
from  sin  and  the  wrath  of  God,  the  freedom  of  the  new  life 
inspired  ])y  the  Ifoly  Ghost,  freedom  from  the  Mosaic  law, 
and  freedom  from  the  yoke  of  human  ordin  inces  in  the 
worship  of  the  Choroh,  Under  the  aspect  of  freedom  from 
the  Mosaic  law,  Melanchthon  also  maintains  the  right  of 
the  different  national  legislations.  Now,  if  we  compare  this 
combination  of  ideas  witli  Calvin's,  we  hud  that  Calvin  omits 
the  first — freedom  from  nin  and  the  wrath  of  God  (and 
ligbtiy»  because  this  attribute  is  not  co-ordinate  with,  but 
rather,  as  an  expression  of  ndmiWt  the  basis  of  the  follow- 
ing), and  also  the  third — freedom  from  the  Mosaic  law  (again 
rightly,  becanse  the  Mosaic  law  not  only  belongs  to  a  qnite 
different  order  of  things  froni  the  ClinsUan  faiih,  but  is  intro- 
duced into  the  Chriatian  system  merely  through  an  entirely 
false  conception  of  the  significance  of  the  Old  Testament  for 
the  Christian  community).  While  Calvin  has  thus  retained 
only  the  second  and  fourth  of  those  four  grades  of  Christian 
freedom,  he  has  put  in  the  forefront  another  aspect  of 
freedom,  to  which  he  was  necessarily  led  from  regard  to  the 
true  nature  of  justification.  It  is  just  the  other  side  of 
justification  by  faith,  that  nothing  of  law  or  legal  works 
should  play  a  part  in  it'   To  this  fundamental  principle  we 

^  iii.  19.  1:  "Tractandum  nunc  de  du'lstiana  libertate,  cuiua  explicstio 
praetermitti  minime  ftb  to  d^bet»  mi  tmunuun  evangslicM  dootrinu  oaanpendio 
oomplacti  pwpoittiim  est  Bat  «nim  zoa  apprime  necawaria,  ac  dtm  cniu 
cognitioMm  ufliil  fere  nne  dubitatione  aggredi  contcientiae  mdent;  prae- 
ü^rtini  vero  est  appendix  ^latificationia^  et  ad  Tim  eiua  inteUignidaiu  nan 
parum  valet." 

'  Ü1.  19.  2  :  "Sublata  legis  mentione,  et  omni  opernm  cogitatione  seposita, 
onam  del  mtserioerdiam  ampleeti  eonveait,  qtram  de  inetifiaatione  agitor,  at 
afvio  a  nobis  aspectn,  unnm  Ghriitom  intutri.  Kon  enim  UUc  qnaoritar, 
qaomodo  inati  aimaa,  aed  quomodo^  iniiiati  lioet  ac  indigni,  pro  instia 
habeamur." 
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mnBt  reduce  the  last  of  the  aspects  of  Ghristiaii  freedom,  the 
right,  namely,  to  regard  hmnaii  ordinances  in  the  Church  as 

indifferent.  There  reiiiaiD,  therefore,  two  principal  forms  ^ 
of  freedom — freedom  from  all  coiibiderations  alike  of  Diviue 
and  of  human  law  in  the  act  of  justification  itself,  and  the 
freedom  from  legal  compulsion,  that  is^  the  freedom  of  will 
in  rendering  obedience  to  the  Divine  law,  which  one  enjoys 
as  the  result  of  justification  in  the  status  of  faith.  Lnther^s 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  freedom  also  leads  to  these  two 
results.^  It  is  easy,  however,  to  see  that  these  two  aspects 
of  freedom  are  beterogeneons^  and  that  the  second  does  not 
belong  to  the  explanation  of  jnstification  as  a  religions  rela- 
tion to  God.  For  it  describes  the  nature  of  the  moral  conduct 
which  goes  along  with  justifying  faith,  but  yet  cannot  be 
derived  solely  from  that  faith — even  though  the  Eeformers, 
on  grounds  which  cannot  yet  be  considered,  entertain  that 
notion.  We  have  here,  therefore,  to  take  account  only  of 
the  freedom  from  Divine  law  and  from  human  Church  laws 
which  is  asserted  when  justification  is  referred  to  faith 
alone. 

As  the  definite  form  of  this  doctrine  has  without  donbt 
been  modelled  on  Paul's  arguments  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  it  might  be  asked  what  practical  interest  we  have 
in  still  retaining  it  in  mind.  For  since  the  time  when 
Jewish  Christianity  disappeared  from  history,  the  error  of  the 
"  foolish  Galatians  "  has  only  reappeared  among  the  Pasagians 
in  North  Italy  (in  the  eleventh  century),  and  the  Bussian 
Sabbatniki  (since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century);  while 
against  the  temptation  to  relapse  into  Jewish  Christiani^  we 
Protestants  are  quite  secure.    If,  then,  the  conception  of 

1  Opera  latina  ad  rtfarm. pertim,  «d.  Sdimidt,  torn.  iv.  |>,  225:  "Olamiii 

est,  homini  christi.uin  <?!iam  fidcm  suflflcere  pro  omnibus,  nec  operibus  ei  opus 
fore,  ut  iustifioetur.  Qucnlsi  opcribus  non  habet  opus,  nec  lege  opus  habet ; 
si  lege  non  habet  opus,  certe  hber  est  a  lege.  Atque  kaec  est  Christiana  illft 
Ubwrtaa,  fidn  nostra,  quae  &cii  non  ut  «ti<Mi  maun  ant  mal«  yiraiiniB,  wed 
ne  cuiqiuan  opus  sit  lege  aut  opesibtu  ad  ivatltiaiii  et  aalntem.'*  P.  229: 
*'  Non  opcrando  sed  crctl»nulo  donm  glorificamus  et  veracem  confitemur. 
Hoc  nomine  tides  sola  est  iiistitia  christiani  hominis  et  omnium  pracceptoiuin 
plenitudo.    Qui  euim  primum  implet»  cetera  omnia  facili  ojiera  implet" 
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Divme  law»  from  which  hj  virtue  of  justification  the  believer 
18  free»  be  underatood  in  a  less  aocnrate  seiue  than  Paul 
intended,  the  thought  of  freedom  from  Divine  law  will  mean 
that  justifieatiion  in  the  Evangelical  eenee  does  not  include 

the  conditions  which  the  Catholic  view  of  justification  claims 
to  be  essential — ^in  short,  that  the  two  homonymous  ideas 
are  directly  inoommensnrable.  For  if  active  love  to  one's  j 
neighbour  be  an  essential  element  in  justification,  as  the 
Catholic  view  represents,  then  the  law  plays  a  part  in  tiie 
process  of  justification ;  and  if  the  value  of  justification  be 
enhanced  through  obedience  to  Divine  and  ecclesiastical 
commandments  (Trid.  Sess.  vi.  10),  then  human  Church 
ordinances  are  obligatory  for  justification.  Therefore  the 
notion  of  Christian  freedom  from  the  law  has  for  us  only  this 
meaning,  that  justification,  as  we  understand  it,  is  quite  different  ^ 
from  justification  in  the  Catholic  view.  Thus  it  is  quite 
evident  why  Luther,  in  comparing  hi»  present  with  his  former 
monastic  life,  and  Calvin,  like  Luther,  from  his  Eeformed 
opposition  to  the  Catholic  practice,  bad  so  strong  an  interest 
in  maintaining  the  principle  that  moral  action  is  no  part  of 
the  process  of  justification,  and  that  justification  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  performance  of  ceremonial  rites,  therefore 
that  the  believer  as  such  is  free  from  the  law.  On  the 
contrary,  where  Evangelical  life  has  gained  possession  of 
the  field  independently  of  Catholic  types  of  doctrine,  one 
may,  as  is  actually  shown  to  be  the  case,  have  no  personal 
Hi  ic rest  in  the  notion  of  freedom  from  the  law,  but  regard 
it  as  merely  the  test  of  the  difference  between  the  two 
opposed  conceptions  ol  justification. 

The  matter,  however,  is  not  yet  settled.  The  Pauline 
principle  that  ''through  the  works  of  the  law  no  man  is 
justified,"  is  indeed  only  the  native  side  of  the  }  iuphetio 
expression  that  "  the  just  bliuU  live  by  faith "  (vol.  ii.  p. 
o09).  But  Pharisaism,  the  falsification  of  Christianity  by 
which  is  here  guarded  against,  has  a  significance  which  has 
extended  quite  beyond  its  immediate  historical  appearance. 
The  error  of  Pharisaism  consists  in  this,  that  it  transforms 
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the  leligiouB  relation  of  men  to  God  into  a  legal  relation, 
and  represente  ceremonial  rites  as  the  snbstantial  elements 

in  the  formation  of  moral  character,  and  therefore  as  works 
of  merit  for  Go<l  and  men  (vol.  ii.  p.  277).  This  eiTor  was 
fallen  into  not  only  by  that  Jewish  party,  but  also  by  many 
within  the  Christian  Chnrch.  It  is  met  with  especially  in 
various  Catholic  positions  which  are  most  closely  connected 
with  the  idea  of  justification.  It  is  Pharisaic,  when  the 
assertion  is  made  that  tlie  justification  which  is  grounded  on 
grace  is  enhanced  in  value  through  obedience  to  the  Church's 
commandments ;  for  the  Church's  commandments  have  only 
a  ceremonial  content^  which  is  of  no  value  for  the  public  well- 
being.  It  is  Pharisaic,  when  increase  of  grace  is  derived 
from  good  works,  reckoned  as  merits  (Trid.  SeKS.  vi.  c^iu.  32); 
for  "  merit "  signifies,  at  least  accordmg  to  Thomas,  a  legal 
claim  upon  God,  even  though  the  claim  be  due  to  grace  (voL 
i  p.  71).  Therefore  the  principle  of  freedom  from  the  law 
and  of  freedom  as  against  human  Church  ordinances  is  valu- 
able as  a  standard  for  the  recognition  of  the  Pharisaic  error 
in  the  Christiau  religion.  Even  Evangelical  Christianity  has 
not  altogether  avoided  that  error. 

A  specially  significant  application  of  the  relation  of 
freedom  from  the  law  to  the  idea  of  justification  has  recently 
been  made  by  Schweizer.  He  arranges  the  whole  history  of 
religion  according  to  that  principle.  Between  the  religion 
of  nature  and  the  religion  of  redemption  he  places  a  second 
necessary  stage,  namely,  the  religion  of  law,  asserting  that 
in  that  stage  the  pious  soul,  in  harmony  with  the  influence 
of  the  moral  world,  acknowledges  its  dependence  on  the 
wisdom,  creative  power,  providence,  and  judicial  authority 
of  God.^  This  assumption,  however,  is  of  doubtful  value. 
For  the  definition  is  not  applicable  to  the  religion  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  latter,  moreover,  did  not  degenerate 
into  "  mere  religion  of  law  and  Judaistic  holiness  of  works  " 
through  having  first  shut  itself  against  the  possibility  of 
advance  to  the  religion  of  redemption.    For  Pharisaism  is 

^  Of*  ChrüUkhs  OlaubcntUhret  toL  i.  p.  311. 
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older  than  Christianity.  And  again,  it  ia  not  in  harmony 
with  the  description  of  PhariaaiBm  aa  a  *'  mere  religion  of  law 
and  legal  rights  **  that  the  religion  of  law  is  again  recognised 

as  the  poeitive  historical  preparation  for  the  religion  of 
redomptiou,  and  also  as  an  abiding  element  of  that  religion 
in  the  act  of  penitence.  When,  however,  Schweizer  says 
that  once  the  religion  has  been  folly  revealed,  the  piona 
eoDfldonaneas  is  made  ahsolutely  free  from  the  religion  of 
law,  he  is  merely  giving  expression  to  the  thought  of  UhertoB 
a  lege}  A  special  signiiiuiiice  is  not  to  he  attached  to  this 
negative  statement.  Schweizer  is  hardly  justified,  however, 
in  oonduding  from  these  facts  that  "  the  moral  Nationalism 
of  which  Kant  waa  the  foonder,  and  alao  in  some  measnre 
the  older  Sodniaaiam,  were  attempts  to  comprehend  CSiria- 
tianity  itself  again  as  a  mere  religion  of  law,  excluding  all 
that  claims  to  be  revelation  and  redemption  as  imagina- 
tion or  error."  This  characterisation  does  not  adequately 
deacribe  even  the  Sooinian  position,  far  less  the  Bationalism 
of  the  diaciplea  of  Kant  For  both  tendenoiea  of  thon^t  are 
averse  to  all  ceremonial  practicee.  They  do  not  acirrender 
the  signiticaiiuc  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  they  are  far  from 
reducing  religion  to  notions  of  law.  As  a  general  rule, 
Proteatantiam  is  Uttle  exposed  to  the  Pharisaic  error.  For 
even  where  in  Evangelical  Ohriatianity  ceremonial  piaoticea 
ate  eateemed  too  highly,  there  ia  fonnd,  aa  far  aa  one  can 
oheerve,  no  accompanying  claim  of  right  before  God.  The 
Sabbatli  rest,  as  observed  in  the  Puritan  habits  of  life  in 
Scotland  and  England,  is  indeed  in  entire  harmony  with 
the  Pharisaic  conception  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  bat  in  aa  f ar 
aa  the  practice  ia  maintained  aa  a  national  oostom  it  ia  free 
from  the  suspicion  of  a  claim  of  right  upon  God.  It  wonld 
only  become  tlie  occasion  of  a  religious  error,  if,  for  example, 
it  were  made  the  Ijasis  for  the  judgment  that  ttie  Christianity 
of  (Germany  is  imperfect  because  it  is  without  that  custom. 
Hie  caae  ia  aimilar  when  Pietists  deny  the  existence  of  faith 
in  tboae  persona  in  whom  they  miss  the  exact  demeanour 

^Op,  ciL^.  321. 
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and  modes  of  speocb  wluch  they  have  made  into  a  ceremonial 
law  for  themselves. 

§  22.  Justification  or  reconciliation  is  the  determination 
^jof  God  as  Father  to  admit  sinners,  in  spite  of  their  sin  and 


IHimself  which  includes  the  right  of  sonship  and  the  inherit- 
ance of  eternal  life.  This  relation  to  God  is  subject  from 
the  other  side  to  the  condition  that  faith,  that  is,  the 
direction  of  the  will  to  God  as  the  highest  end,  should  be 
called  forth  in  the  sinner,  and  that  the  feeling  of  mistrust 
vhich  operates  in  the  oonscionsness  of  faith  should  be 
oonyerted  into  trust  in  6od  as  Father.  And  finallj,  dnoe 
justiticcition  or  reconciliation  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Christianity  as  a  religion,  through  which  all  other  correspond- 
ing functions  first  become  possible,  and  at  the  same  time 
forms  the  content  of  the  public  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
it  must  not  merely  be  officially  represented  by  the  existent 
religious  community,  but  must  also  be  realised  in  the  experi- 
ence of  every  individual  within  the  community.  With 
regard,  however,  to  the  question  of  the  exUnt  of  God's 
purpose  of  justificaHon,  there  still  remains  unsettled  the 
controversy  between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Beformed  theo- 
logians (vol.  i.  pp.  305—314).  Both  the  contending  parties 
can  appeal  to  definite  expressions  in  the  Epistles  of  the 
New  Testament  in  support  of  their  views  (vol.  ii.  p.  216). 
In  the  Eeformed  view,  the  Divine  purpose  of  justification 
through  Christ  is  limited  to  those  persons  whom  God  has 
eternally  elected  in  their  individual  capacity  as  recipients  of 
salvation.  This  true  community  of  Christ  is  the  primary 
object  of  justification,  which  is  manifested  in  ili*  lertunection 
of  Christ ;  the  individual  experiences  that  grace  only  in  so 
far  as  he  belongs  by  election,  call,  and  spiritual  incorporation, 
to  the  true  community  of  Christ.  For  the  eternally  repro- 
bate there  is  neither  a  purpose  of  justification  on  the  part  of 
God,  nor  the  corresponding  purpose  on  the  part  of  Christ, 
even  although  His  work  in  itself  might  have  had  power  to 
secure  pardon  for  all  men.    In  the  Lutheran  view  (vol.  i. 


relation  of  fellowship  with 
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p.  308),  the  wish  of  God«  in  accordance  with  which  He  has 
provided  for  the  reconciliation  of  His  jnstice  through  ChriBt, 

is  directed  tu  ihe  salvation  of  all  men,  and  Christ  has  also 
in  intention  made  satisfaction  both  for  elect  and  reprobate. 
But  the  otter  of  salvation  which  is  made  to  all  men  results  in 
justification  effectually  only  in  the  case  of  those  who  exerdse 
faith.  On  account,  therefore,  of  this  necessary  condition 
of  an  effectiye  result,  God  has  eternally  elected  from  the 
mass  of  the  sinful  race  the  individual  persons  whose  faiLii 
He  foresaw. 

Neither  of  these  opposed  views  is  true ;  for  they  have 
alike  two  errors  in  common.  The  Lutheran  view,  on  the  veiy 
foce  of  it,  shows  inconsistency  in  its  conception  of  God.  For 
according  to  that  view,  God's  openly-expressed  will,  as  made 

kriuwu  in  the  Gospel,  is  directed  to  the  salvation  of  all  men ; 
while  His  secret  will,  which  alone  is  really  effective,  imiits 
salvation  to  a  portion  of  mankind,  those,  namely,  who  fulfil 
the  condition  of  faith.  This  inconsistency,  it  is  true,  does 
not  appear  in  the  Beformed  system  of  doctrine,  as  officially 
represented.  It  is  involved,  however,  in  that  system.  For 
along  with  the  particular  purpose  of  election  and  justification, 
the  law-giving  will  of  GUxi  extends  the  promise  of  salvation 
to  all  men.  The  other,  the  fundamental,  error  in  both  * 
theories  consists  in  this,  that  the  human  race  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  community  of  tiie  elect  on  the  other,  are 
represented  as  sumB  of  individuals,  and  that  on  both  sides 
the  real  destination  of  individuals  to  salvation  is  given  out  ^ 
as  an  eternal  act  of  God.  Now,  the  only  passage  in  which 
Paul  speaks  of  an  election  of  individuals  (Bom.  iz.  11) 
merely  conveys  the  sense  that  the  Divine  act  is  superordinate 
in  respect  of  relative  temporal  priority  to  the  self-activity  of 
men.*  All  the  other  expressions  of  the  apostles  on  this 
subject  (Kom.  viii.  29;  Eph.  i.  4;  1  Pet.  i.  1)  refer  to  the 
community  as  a  whola    Eternal  election  of  individuals  is  ^ 

'  According  to  the  usual  intorprctntion.  Gal.  i.  15  also  l)L'lon;;s  to  tin's 
mtp^or}'.  I  am  very  (loul)tful,  lio\vc?cr,  whether  Faul  is  here  epeakui^  of 
his  election  by  (iod  before  his  birth. 
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neither  a  Biblical  idea  nor  a  religions  eoncepHon,  but  merely 

a  deduction  of  Augustine's  from  his  abstract  idea  of  God 
— an  idea  which  makes  all  temporal  history  nothing  but 
unreal  appearance.  Now,  our  intuition  of  time  is  arrived 
at  throngb  the  distinction  wliich  we  draw  between  our 
different  ideas;  onr  notion  of  time  is  fixed  throngh  the 
thou<j:ht  of  the  dependence  of  effects  on  causes.  The 
reality  of  the  world  for  God,  as  we  must  needs  conceive 
it,  de])ends  on  the  condition  that  in  the  whole  the  indi- 
vidual also,  which  is  subject  to  change,  is  willed  by  Him- 
If  so,  then  the  form  of  time  also  has  its  validity  for  Him. 
Kow  the  individual  man  is  dependent  on  a  succession  of 
middle  causes.  God  can  therefore  conceive  the  individual 
only  as  he  appears  in  l  ine.  ELernal  predestination  of 
individuals  to  salvation,  whether  unconditioned  or  conditioned 
by  the  faith  which  God  has  foreseen,  is  altogether  contrary  to 
i  reason. 

In  the  Lntheran  teaching*  in  particular,  there  is  a  peeuliar 

limitation  of  the  ordinary  usage  of  words,  by  which  justifica- 
tion is  made  to  find  its  correlate  in  the  individual  believer  as 
such.  It  has  been  already  observed  how  the  original  close 
relation  of  justification  to  the  end  of  eternal  ]xte,  a  relation 
through  which  the  idea  of  justification  receives  a  quite 
characteristic  colouring,  has  been  overlooked  by  the  Lutheran 
divines  (§  15).  In  the  Beformeis  these  two  thouglits 
apj)ear  as  interchangeable  ideas,  which  are  not  to  be  con- 
ceived apart  from  one  another.  The  Lutherans,  on  the  other 
hand,  regard  the  Divine  purpose  to  bestow  eternal  life  upon 
aU  men  as  belonging  to  the  domain  of  antecedent  grace, 
without  reflecting  that  that  gift  can  only  be  conveyed  as  the 
result  of  justification.  Moreover,  when  tliey  represent  the 
satisfaction  which  Christ  has  made  for  all  men,  both  elect 
and  reprobate,  as  the  means  whereby  the  antecedent  uni- 
versal gracious  purpose  of  God  is  freed  from  the  restraints 
due  to  His  justice,  they  do  not  add  the  thought  that 
the  grace  of  €rod  thereby  becomes  effective  for  all  men. 
Bather,  they  deduce  as  the  only  consequence  of  the  redempt- 
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m  work  of  Christ  the  public  prodamatioiL  of  the  Divine 
graee  in  the  Goapel,  along  with  the  conditionB  brought  into 
existence  bj  the  work  of  Christ    It  is  only  here  that  the 

principle  üist  tinds  expressiuii,  that  be  who  fixes  his  faith 
thereon  is  justified.  Now,  in  this  scheme  the  idea  of 
justification  is  so  represented  that  the  extension  of  the 
jxrivilege  of  the  new  fellowship  with  Qod,  which  is  no  more 
fettered  by  sin,  is  made  snperordinate  to  all  possible  changes 
in  the  sinners,  especially  regeneration.  But  justification  does 
not  become  effective  in  the  case  of  tlie  individual  except 
through  the  condition  of  faith.  Now  faith  is  only  possible 
as  the  result  of  regeneration.  Therefore  regeneration 
neeessariljr  precedes  jostification.  Therefore,  also«  the  idea 
of  regeneration  is  snperordinate  to  that  of  justification. 
That  is,  justification  can  only  be  brought  into  relation  with 
ihe  individual  as  such  by  surrendering  what  tlie  Luthemna  are 
interested  in  maintaining,  the  superordinatiou  of  justification 
to  regeneration.  The  Latheran  theologians  have  sought  to 
escape  firam  their  folse  position  by  defining  regeneration 
throogh  the  Holj  Ghost,  which  they  allow  to  precede 
justification,  in  the  strictest  possible  sense  as  donatio  fidci 
(vol.  L  p.  304),  and  by  making  reiwvatio  or  sanctißcatio,  that 
is,  the  capacity  for  good  works  through  the  Holy  Ghost, 
follow  justification.  But  even  supposing  this  sequence  of 
ideas  were  represented  not  in  the  form  of  time,  but  logically, 
there  can  be  found  ^thin  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Ghost  no 
conceivable  ground  why  the  establi.shnient  of  religious 
susceptibiiity  and  tiiat  of  moral  capacity  for  good  works 
should  not  take  place  in  one  single  act  Moreover,  faith, 
eyen  when  regarded  as  susceptibility  to  the  Divine  grace,  is 
only  conceivable  as  the  positive  direction  of  the  will  to 
God,  and  as  such  is  no  mere  formal  activity,  but  a  real 
power  with  a  definite  couteut.  Thus  it  is  only  by  means 
of  doubtful  distinctions  that  the  Lutheran  divines  appar- 
ently evade  the  difficulty  which  they  incur  through  the 
ezcfauive  reference  of  justification  to  the  individual  If  one 
oontinufls  to  r^rd  this  method  of  conceiving  the  idea  of 
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justification  as  valid,  while  refusing  to  be  bound  by  the 
recognised  distinctions,  then  the  thought  of  justification 
is  di.stoitcd  into  an  analytic  judgment  on  the  value  oi 
faith  (p.  84). 

Tha  Lutheran  representation  of  justification  which  we 
have  just  discussed  harmonises  with  the  Beformation  concep- 
tion of  the  problem  in  so  f.ir  as  the  latter  finds  justification 
in  the  experience  which  necessarily  falls  within  the  limits  of 
the  individual  Hfe.  On  this  depends  another  characteristio 
feature  of  the  original  Befornuition  view,  namely,  the  repre- 
sentation of  justification  as  the  immediate  result  of  the  work 
of  Christ  Dogmatic  theology  has,  however,  placed  a  wide 
gulf  between  the  work  of  Christ  and  the  justification  of  the 
individual,  in  respect  not  only  of  time,  but  also  of  the  object. 
Inasmuch  as  justification  is  the  content  of  the  Divine  purpose 
of  grace,  which  results  from  the  reconciliation  of  that  pur- 
pose with  the  justice  of  God  through  the  work  of  Christ, 
and  is  thereby  distinguished  from  the  antecedent  grace  of  God, 
a  formula  comes  into  existence  which  is  worthy  of  Bpecial 
attention,  although  it  appeared  in  history  only  before  the 
stereotyping  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  and  once  more  in 
the  time  of  its  decadence.  The  work  of  Christ  is  regarded, 
namely,  not  only  as  the  efficacious  means  of  reconciling  God, 
but  also  as  the  expression  of  the  gracious  will  of  God  directed 
to  the  redemption  and  justification  cf  the  whole  human  race. 
After  Oslander,  contrary  to  the  original  opinion  of  tlio 
Beformen,  had  diflferentiated  both  temporally  and  logically 
the  ideas  of  redemption  and  justification  {Oetediitmaiehwfig) 
through  Christ,  Strigel  sought  to  maintain  the  identity  of 
both  ideas  (vol,  i.  p.  241).  To  this  end  ho  liad  to  distinguiBh 
between  the  successive  justificiitiou  {GerecMsprechuiig)  of  indi- 
vidual believers  and  the  value  of  the  historical  event  which 
revealed  the  justifying  grace  of  God  in  general  He  was  thus 
led,  through  maintaining  the  Lutheran  universalism,  to  con- 
struct the  formula  that  through  Christ  the  human  race  has 
been  redeemed,  sanctified,  and  justified,  but  that  these  benefits 
are  applied  to  individuals  only  when  they  believe  in  Christ  and 
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are  baptized  in  His  namei  ThiB  fonnula  reouis  in  Freeenius.^ 
It  is  noteworthy  in  this  connection  that  Fresenius  amves  in 
the  last  sentence  at  the  view  of  Samuel  Huber,  which  had 

been  rejected  in  its  day  by  the  Lutheran  theologianB.^  And 
this  is  no  mere  accident.  For  if  we  bring  justification  into 
such  close  relation  to  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ  as  the 
religious  yiew  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon  demands ;  if,  further, 
we  attribute  no  particular  "  reference  "  to  the  Divine  purpose 
of  redemption  and  justification ;  if,  finally,  we  regard  the 
purpose  to  justify  all  men  as  the  expression  of  the  eternal 
determination  of  the  will  of  God  in  order  to  give  decisive 
weight  to  the  temporal  revelation  of  the  will  of  God — ^then  the 
eternal  destination  of  sidvation,  or  election,  holds  good  for  all 
men.  But  if  so,  then  the  election  of  all  men,  being  after- 
wards rendered  inoperative  through  the  decision  of  individuals 
for  unbelief,  has  the  character  only  oi  a  wish  which  remains 
lor  the  greatest  part  unfuliiUed.  The  ilaw  in  the  Lutheran 
conception  of  the  Divine  scheme  of  salvation  in  the  world, 
therefore,  appeals  also  under  these  presuppositions,  although 
at  a  different  point  from  that  in  which  it  appears  in  the 
author  It  It  ve  type  of  doctrine  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries. 

Although  Hubei  's  thesis,  that  God  has  eternally  elected  and 
foreordained  to  life  all  men  through  Christ,  cannot  be  estab- 
lished on  exegetical  grounds,  and  bears  on  the  face  of  it  the 
character  of  a  fixed  idea  rather  than  a  theological  proposition, 
yet,  as  a  protest  against  Calvin's  classification  of  men  as 

*  Cf.  Hechf/ertufung,  v.  8  :  "  Since  Christ  has  also  become,  by  virtue  of  His 
inajihood,  the  lleaci  of  the  whole  iiuman  race,  therefore  one  man  is  as  much  to 
Him  M  another :  therefor*  all  may  have  equal  part  in  Wm  aatufaetioii.**  vil  82 : 
*' AlthoQgh  the  real  imparting  of  tha  righteousness  of  Christ  to  an  indmdoal 
Tnan  ran  only  take  place  when  he  has  come  into  Iteing  and  has  fulfilled  the 
noctssun^  conditions,  vet  he  was  reckoned  as  already  present  at  the  time  of 
the  great  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ,  not  through  a  necessary  predestination, 
bat  through  a  free  impntatioo,  not  only  believerB  bnt  all  men  having  been 
Ineloded  in  this  imputation.  .  .  .  The  ground  of  the  whole  bneinew  of  redemp- 
tion and  justification  is  the  covenant  of  peace  which  the  Father  made  with  the 
Son  in  the  eternities.  In  covenant  the  multitude  of  all  men  and  also  the 
all-sufficient  sacrifice  of  Christ  were  regarded  as  present." 

*  Ct  Schiraiser,  FrektkmL  (kniraUogmeii,  voL  L  ppw  501  ff.»  fiSSit 
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either  eternallj  reprobate  or  etenmllj  elects  it  is  not  ^tboat 
interest  It  was  from  the  very  outset  an  unwammted  over- 
stepping of  theological  competencv  to  dcliue  the  Biblical 
thought  of  lHviiic  election  more  precisely  by  filliug  out, 
through  rational  processes,  the  opposite  thought  of  reprobation. 
For  the  religions  interest  is  only  conoemed  with  the  question 
whether  oneself  belongs  to  the  number  of  the  elect,  while  one's 
human  ßympathies,  when  not  suppressed  by  dogmatism,  will 
always  rise  in  revolt  .igaiii-L  the  idea  of  eternal  reprobation 
as  represented  by  Luther  (De  servo  arbitrio)  and  Calvin.  And 
besides,  the  cognitive  interest  is  not  satisfied  by  this  idea  of 
reprobation,  since  one  is  not  competent  to  snbsume  definite 
men  under  this  predicate.  Therefore  Huber  is  worth  our 
remembrance,  if  only  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  negative 
side  of  the  ijratia  universalis  which  he  proclaimed  so  inde- 
fatigably.  Iluber  was,  however,  a  very  poor  theologian, 
inasmuch  as  he  did  no  justice  to  the  thought  of  the  electioii 
of  the  human  race  in  Öhrüt,  which  he  deduced  from  Bph. 
i  4,  5.  The  doctrine  of  twofold  predestination,  as  held  by 
Augustine,  Luther,  and  Calvin,  has  absolutely  no  connection 
with  the  thought  of  election  in  Christ.  Thus,  when  the  later 
Befonnation  system-huilders  saw  themselvee  eompelled  to 
oome  to  an  understanding  with  this  formula,  the  orthodox 
Calvinistic  school  maintained  that  the  predestination  of  re- 
demption through  Christ  was  subordinate  to  the  predestina- 
tion of  the  elect  individuals  to  salvation,  as  the  means  to  the 
end.  But,  as  1  have  already  shuwn  (vol.  i.  p.  306),  some  of 
the  most  important  Eeformed  theologians  have  determined 
the  relation  of  the  .two  ideas  differently.  They  think  of 
Christ,  in  whom  the  community  as  a  whole  is  elected,  under 
the  attribute  of  His  Lordship  over  the  community,  and  accord- 
ingly regard  the  predestination  of  Christ  as  the  chief  Heir  of 
God  as  preceding  the  election  of  the  community  to  participa- 
tion in  His  inheritance,  as  the  ground  precedes  the  conse- 
quence.^  This  view,  which  is  held  by  Amesius,  Heidegger, 

^  To  the  note  on  vol.  i.  p.  ^06,  I  .ulil  the  followin«»  supplonipntAry  remarks. 
Wheu  I  there  stated  that  Anuinius  was  the  tirst  to  lay  stross  on  the  thought  of 
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and  Witaius,  inyolves,  ia  tratb,  as  much  as  the  orthodox  view, 
the  validity  of  the  idea  of  particular  election  with  all  its 
peculiar  consequences,  therefore  also  the  thoug^ht  of  reproba> 

tion.  The  latter,  however,  no  loucjer  rightly.  For  the 
condition  under  which  reprobation  became  co-ordinated  with 
election  has  disappeared.  The  community  is  elected  as 
a  whole  in  Christ»  its  Head;  the  reprobate,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  reprobated  only  as  individuals.  Amesius  further, 
through  his  expressed  comparison  between  the  solidarity  of 
the  elect  community  in  Christ  and  the  solidarity  of  the 
human  race  in  Adam,  opens  up  a  new  view  of  the  mean- 
ing and  end  of  election.  He  represents  the  creation  of 
men,  namely,  as  completed  through  the  Son  of  Qod,  Whose 
communion  witii  the  human  race  was  predestinated  in  the 
eternal  election  of  God.    This  thought  was  already  indicated 

el«eti<m  in  Chxist,  I  knew  quite  wdl  tbat  fhe  fonnak  lud  alroady  found  a 

place  in  theological  iisage.  I  did  not  need  to  be  tanght  that  it  already  ooenn 
in  the  Fonnnla  of  Concord.  But  irith  what  degree  of  clearness  is  it  there  nsed  ? 
The  Lutheran  formula,  which  Musaeus  (in  Baler,  vol.  ÜL  pp.  12, 14)  draws  up — 
"  Quod  est  causa,  cnr  dens  in  tempore  nobia  nlntem  oonferat,  id  etiun  mum 
Mt,  our  ad  Mlntam  not  elcgMit.  Atqni  meritiim  Gbristi  eat  eanaa,  cnr  drat  in 
tempore  noLis  salntem  oonferat ;  ergo  meritum  dmsti  est  ctiam  oanaa,  cur  delta 
nos  elegerit " — became  possible  for  the  first  time  after  the  lines  of  demarcation 
had  l>ecn  drawn  between  the  Armiuians  and  the  Calvinists.  One  sees  ijuite  easily, 
indeed,  that  the  Lutheran  development  of  doctrine,  from  the  time  of  the  Formula 
of  Concord,  prooeeded  on  ÜM  way  towardt  this  goal.  But  at  the  beginning 
of  this  process  tboappaanum  of  a dUferenca  on  this  point  between  tlie  Lutlu  rana 
and  Calviniats  was  anything  but  clear,  especially  as  Zanchi  (in  Gerhard,  Loci 
tJuol.  riii.  8,  lib)  expressed  himself  in  n  t-h?iractcristically  Li;tli'  r  an  way  on 
the  subject. — The  formula  of  Amesius  and  tixc  later  Calviuiüt«  waa  also  auüci- 
patod  by  Galrin.  Bnt  it  ia  vory  intareating  to  obaerva  how  litClo  the  latter,  in 
the  period  of  his  strongest  dependenoe  on  Luther,  waa  able  to  diioiüninate  his 
thought  of  the  election  of  the  comrannity  in  the  Person  of  its  Lord,  and  Lnther's 
thought  that  Christ  is  the  ground  of  tlie  knowkd^'c  of  our  election.  In  the  ßrst 
edition  of  his  InstUuiio  of  1536  Calvin  says :  "Cum  Christuä  dominus  nostor  is 
at,  in  pater  ab  aeterno  elegit,  qnoa  Toluit  eaaa  anoa  ae  in  eoolesiae  anao 
gregam  laAiri,  aatia  clamm  tcatinoninm  habemna,  noa  ot  inter  dei  eleetoaot  eoc 
aoclesia  esse,  si  Christo  communicamun.  Dcindo  cum  sit  ipso  idem  Christus 
constans  ct  immutabilis  patris  Veritas,  minime  baesitandnm  est,  qnin  eins  acrmo 
wre  nobis  enarret  patris  voluiititem,  quails  ab  initio  fuit  et  semper  futura  est. 
Qoando  itaqneChriatnm  et  quidquid  aina  eat,  fide  poaaidemoa,  oevtoatatnendtun, 
^od  nt  Ipao  dilaetna  eat  patria  lUina  haereaqne  regni  ooekmun,  ita  at  noa  par 
iprnni  in  dei  filios  sumus  adoptati  et  sic  eius  fratres  ac  consort^s,  ut  einadem 
simus  haercditatis  participes  ;  ob  id  certi  quoque  simus,  nos  inter  eos  esse,  quos 
dominus  ah  aeterno  elegit "  {G.  R.  xxix.  p.  74).  It  is  worth  while  to  investigate 
the  history  of  this  point  of  doctrine  in  ita  wIkÄo  context. 
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by  ZwingU :  ^  and  it  has  since  been  more  fully  developed  hj 
Schleiermacher. 

We  have  to  take  acoonnt  of  three  ideas,  In  virtue  of 

which  Schlt'iei  iiiacher  rose  above  the  limits  of  tlieological 
tradition,  and  which  act  and  react  in  certain  deÜDite  ways  oa 
one  another.  Although  the  conception  of  redemption  denotes 
comprehensively  the  whole  work  of  Christ,  yet  it  does  not 
form  a  suitable  expression  of  the  Divine  decree,  inasmuch  as 
it  stands  in  direct  relation  to  the  foot  of  sin.  The  latter  is 
indeed  ordained  by  God,  in  order  that  men  should  realise 
the  formerly-existent  insurmountable  incapacity  of  the  God- 
consciousness  as  a  personal  activity,  and  thus  acquire  the 
longing  after  redemption*  But  as  God  is  not  the  Author  of 
evil,  and  as  the  latter  is  no  creative  thought  of  Grod,  redemption 
denotes  not  so  much  directly  the  Divine  decree  concerning 
men,  as  rather  the  practical  effect  of  that  decree  in  harmony 
with  the  special  circumstances.  Therefore  the  Divine  decree 
of  redemption  applies  properly  to  the  completion  of  the 
creation  of  men  in  the  Person  of  Christ  In  this  idea  there 
is  expressly  included  the  thought  that  the  attainment  of 
perfect  human  life  was  uot  to  be  reached  along  the  lines  of 
mere  natural  development  from  Adam  89,  1).  If,  now, 
the  privilege  of  sonship  to  God  which  is  bestowed  in  justifi- 
cation is  the  positive  new  stotus  in  which  men  participate 
in  the  life  of  Christ  and  in  His  relationship  to  His  Father, 
then  we  must  not  think  of  merely  isolated  acts  of  justification. 
These  acts  are  only  manifestations  in  time  of  the  one  eternal 
Divine  decree  of  the  justifiaitiou  of  men  for  Chiist's  sake. 
This  decree  is  identical  with  that  of  the  sending  of  Christ 
into  the  world,  and  also  with  that  of  the  creation  of  the 
human  race,  in  so  far  as  human  nature  is  perfected  and  made 
pleasmg  to  God  in  Christ  (§  109,  2.  3).    Now  the  eloclion 

^  De  Providentia,  wpw  4,  Opfk.  Ir.     98 :  "  Dent  homiatm  nou  in  boo  wlnm 

condidit,  ut  imago  et  aowinplum  eias  eiset,  sed  in  hoc  quoquo,  nt  ox  his  crea- 

ttiriH,  quae  de  terra  fitctae  sunt,  esset  quae  dco  fnicrr-tur,  hie  commrrcin  et  ami- 
citin,  isthic  vero  possidendo  et  amplexando  ;  sed  iu  lioc,  ut  umbran«  quandam 
praciigurarut  eius  couuueicii,  quod  aliquaudo  per  filium  suutn  cum  mundo  initurua 
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of  those  who  are  justified,  and  who  as  such  enter  iato  the 
Kingdom  of  God  which  was  founded  by  Christ,  is  an  idea 
which  the  common  Christian  feeling  applies  to  all  who  aie 
already  within  the  drele  oyer  which  the  influence  of  Christ's 
work  extends,  or  who  may  herc.ifter  enter  into  tliat  circle. 
This  idea,  moreover,  is  regarded  as  an  expression  of  the  Di\  me 
world-order,  which  demands,  as  necessary  conditions  for  salva- 
tion, the  freedom  of  each  individual  and  his  personal  relation 
to  the  world  and  to  the  history  of  the  acconi}>lishment  of 
salvation.  A  jiul^uient  on  the  eternal  and  unconditioned 
reprobation  of  individuals,  therefore,  (aiiuot  pussibly  be  de- 
duced from  this  idea  of  election,  but  only  the  judgment  that 
certain  individuals  have  not  yet  been  brought  within  the 
sphere  of  the  operations  of  Divine  grace.  But  if  we  follow 
theological  tradition  in  its  idea  that  those  who  die  outside  of 
the  fellowship  of  Christ  have  no  possible  actress  to  fellowship 
with  Him,  this  me^ins  that  thoi>e  persoim  are  altogether  non- 
existent as  regards  the  domain  of  the  new  creation  of  humanity 
which  was  opened  up  by  Christ.  But,  seeing  that  even  the 
elect  enter  only  gradually  into  this  domain,  the  conception  of 
predestination  cannot  in  any  way  be  related  to  individuals. 
The  following  proposition  results  instead:  "There  is  one 
Divine  predestination,  according  to  which  the  whole  of  the 
new  creation  is  called  into  being  from  out  the  whole  mass 
of  the  human  race"  (}  119).  This  is  not  only  an  essentially 
new  definition  of  the  problem  of  election,  but  also  the  open- 
ing up  of  a  way  towards  the  settlement  of  the  controversy 
r^ardiug  the  extent  of  justification.^ 

^  Hofmami  folIo%ra  tbe  aame  line  u  Schleiennacber ;  bnt  he  enrpaeaei  him 

in  the  precision  with  which  ho  r*-'lates  the  reconciliation  which  was  brought 
about  by  Christ's  obedience  to  the  npw  humanity,  wlnV-h  he  Kcea  in  th»»  com- 
munity of  Chtiüt  (vol.  i.  p.  621).  Cf.  vou  Zezsthwitz,  Uic  Itecld/erti'jting  den 
Sunder»  vcr  OcU  in  ihrem  Verhäliniu  star  Qnadenmütdtpirku ng  und  der  ewijen 
ErweaUwng  {DU  aUgmti^  liUheriieke  Cwfemm  in  ffomwver,  1868),  pp.  96, 
96.  Von  ZeicMbwitz  relates  eternal  election  in  Christ  not  to  indiTidaals,  hut  to 
a  holy  htiman  mf'c.  ns  the  realisali^iii  of  fhi-  Divine  creative  jnirpo-^p,  in  which 
"f  arii  iitiiiviilual  itt  elcctaj,  adoptetl,  ami  jut»tilic<l  ast  a  uieiiiber  oi  the  hutuauity 
in  process  of  perfection,"  but  so  that  "one  who  has  been  already  jujstitied  and 
tbtu  alao  predengnated  in  time^  may  thitnigh  apoetaaj  fall  away  from  tbe  path 
of  perfection,"  and  hia  place  in  tbe  eternal  race  be  taken  by  amother. 
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Tlie  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  an  a  fjeneral  rule,  con- 
fine the  definite  application  of  the  benefits  of  Christianity  to 
the  Christiaxi  community,  that  ifi>  to  those  persons  who  there- 
in represent  a  peculiar  stage  of  humanity*  Whenever  Paul, 
for  exaiviple,  treats  of  predestination  and  eternal  election, 
he  has  the  community  of  Christ  in  view  {Hum.  viii.  20,  oO  ; 
Eph.  i.  4).  This  limitation  of  horizon  is  in  harmony  with 
the  fact  that  redemption  and  justification,  regarded  alike 
according  to  Divine  purpose,  according  to  the  purpose  of 
Jesus  Himself,  and  as  matter  of  actual  experience,  are 
correlated  to  the  community  of  believers  (voL  ii  p.  216). 
Tail],  indeed,  in  one  instance  (Rom.  v.  18)  relates  justification 
to  all  men,  in  tlie  same  way  as  he  has  related  the  sentence  of 
condemnation  which  attaches  to  Adam's  transgression.  But 
in  the  explanatory  addition  the  thought  is  restricted  to  the 
many,"  an  expression  which  has  been  already  \i^c^  as  a 
key-word  in  the  comparison  between  Christ  and  Adam.  The 
"all,"  wlioni  God  "  has  shut  up  under  disobedience"  in  order 
again  "to  have  mercy  upon  them"  (Horn.  xi.  32),  refera,  as 
the  context  shows,  not  to  individual  men,  but  to  the  nations, 
which  were  formerly  opposed  to  one  another  as  Gentiles  and 
Jews.  In  2  Cor.  v.  14,  15,  those  for  whom  Christ  died  are 
described  us  "all,"  but  m  the  foUowinu;  senlt-nces  this  "all" 
signifies  only  the  community  of  believers.  In  John  (1  John 
ii.  2),  Christ  in  His  atoning  death  is  reco^^iised  as  the 
Propitiation, "  not  only  for  our  sins,  but  also  for  tlie  sins  of 
the  whole  world."  This  antithesis,  however,  in  order  to  be 
made  good,  must  be  supplemented  by  the  qualification  that 
the  community  to  which  the  sacrifice  of  Clirist  stands  in 
necessary  relation,  extends  over  the  whole  human  race. 
There  remain,  then,  only  the  two  passages,  Heb.  ii.  9  and 
1  TiuL  iL  4-6.  In  the  former  of  these,  the  phrase  {m^p 
mvTov  distributes  the  benefits  of  the  death  of  Christ  to 
individual  men.  In  the  latter,  the  expression  "  all  men " 
is  not  to  be  understood,  as  it  is  by  Anguntine,  m  meaning 
"  all  kinds  of  men."  Whether,  however,  the  expression  iii 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  in  real  contradiction  with  the 
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other  line  (jf  thought,  must  be  questioned  For  the 
immediately  foUowing  arguments  of  the  writer  in  r^rd  to 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  maintain  the  strict  relation  of  that 
sacrifice  to  the  Covenant-oommimitj.    Now,  in  comparison 

with  those  fully-developed  arguments,  the  expreHsion  in  vtr. 
9  appears  merely  as  a  preliminary  anil  incompletely  defined 
remark,  Kugi^f  sKmI  hy  the  language  of  Pa.  viii.,  which  opens 
the  discussion  in  which  the  sentence  in  question  is  found. 
The  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  again,  is  not  by  PauL  The 
statements  that  "GM  wills  the  salvation  of  aU,"  and  that 
"  Chritit  is  the  ransom  for  all/'  were  without  douht  called 
forth  owing  to  the  Gnostic  limitation  of  the  benefits  of 
Christianity  to  "the  spiritual"  (irpevfiaTueoC),  On  account 
of  their  entire  divergence  from  the  express  word  of  Christ,  as 
well  as  from  the  apostolical  (especially  Paul's)  conception  of 
Christianity,  they  are  not  to  be  accepted  as  theologicaDy 
authoritative.    The  same  hold«  with  regard  to  2  Pet.  iii.  9. 

These  passages  of  the  New  Testament  give  no  coniirma- 
tion  to  the  Lutheran  theory  of  the  application  of  the  grace 
of  Qod  to  all  individual  men.  The  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
the  co-ordinate  relation  of  blessedness  and  reprobation  to 
iiidiviihial  men  is  e(|n:tlly  without  support  in  the  New 
Testament.  Paul  speaks,  liiUn  d,  of  "  hardening,"  partly  on 
tlie  orcasion  of  his  introducing  definite  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament  (Bom.  ix.  13,  17),  and  partly,  in  reference 
to  the  Jewish  people,  as  a  temporary  dispensation  of 
God  (Bom.  xi  7,  26).  But  these  sentences  are  quite 
wiDiiglv  used,  when  mere  temporal  hardening  is  made 
equivalent  to  eternal  reprobation.  How  little,  alike  in  the 
latter  context  and  in  general,  Paul  is  tbinkiDg  of  individuals, 
how  much  rather,  when  pursuing  the  theme  of  the  application 
of  the  grace  of  God,  he  has  large  masses  of  mankind  in  view, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he .  finds  consolation  for  the 
present  hanieiiing  of  the  })e()j)li.'  of  Israel  in  the  proplicey  of 
their  conversion.  He  has  thus  no  interest  in  the  destiny  of 
the  many  individual  members  of  this  nation  who  depart 
life  before  that  consummatioa    It  is  in  the  same  light  that 
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we  must  imderstaiul  his  deirlnration  that  he  ha«  fulfilled  his 
call  to  preach  the  Gospel  from  Jerusalem  to  lllyricum,  aud 
that  he  has  no  more  place  in  that  geographical  region  for 
hifl  activity  (Rom.  xy.  19,  23).  The  apostle  makes  that 
assertion,  not  on  the  gronnd  that  he  has  brought  the  Gospel 
withiii  tho  hearing  of  every  imlividnal  ui  in  in  every  inliahited 
spot  of  that  region,  hut  that  he  has  preached  Llie  Gospel  and 
established  a  Christian  community  in  the  chief  city  of  every 
province.  He  thns  thought  his  task  accomplished  when  he 
had  made  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  possible  in  every 
nation  of  men.  He  speiiks  of  the  universality  of  the  exten- 
sion of  Christianity,  accordingly,  in  view  of  all  the  different 
nations,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  who,  when  God  has  coin])assion 
upon  them,  are  received  into  the  communilfy  of  Christ  (£om. 
xl  28-32). 

As  against  this  scriptnral  limitation  of  the  problem 

concerning  the  relation  of  the  universality  of  Divine  grace 
to  the  universality  of  human  sin,  the  theolo^^y  of  both 
Confessions  has  failed  to  tak(^  Hufficiently  true  bearings.  In 
neither,  whether  in  respect  of  sin  or  of  pardon,  are  the  different 
nations  treated  as  portions  of  humanity.  But  for  that  reason 
the  conception  of  humanity  in  these  systems  of  theology  is 
both  obscure  and  Ihictiialing.  In  the  peculiar  c'X])res8ion  he 
gives  to  tlio  docliiiie  of  original  sin,  Auguötine  views  the 
descent  of  sin  as  a  simple  instance  of  natural  propagation,  and 
r^^uds  the  human  race  as  masaa  perdUa,  without  at  all 
attempting  to  distinguish  the  individual  members  of  the  race. 
He  first  forms  his  general  notion  of  men  under  the  attribute 
of  tlie  sinfulness  transmitted  from  thiir  ancestors;  then,  led 
by  his  riaLonic  mode  of  thinking,  he  makes  that  general 
notion  equivalent  to  actual  humanity.  In  order,  however,  to 
be  able  to  fit  in  the  quality  of  guilt  into  this  general  notion, 
he  takes  the  human  ^ce  to  mean  all  the  individual  men  who 
in  Adam  sinned  with  their  own  personal  responsibility. 
These  utterly  heterogeneous  propositions,  the  one  of  which 
results  from  a  realistic,  the  other  from  a  nominalistic  con- 
ception, form  together  the  common  doctrine  of  ori^^nal  sin. 
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The  idea  of  pardoo,  whether  cooceived  as  applicable  to 
all  men  or  merely  to  a  portion  of  mankind,  takes  its  form 
fiDin  Mie  latter  of  the  two  propositions.  Pnnlon  i.s  conceived 
only  as  applicable  to  individual  men,  who  are  made  the 
objects  of  Divine  grace  entirely  in  reference  to  their  own 
particular  ain,  and  in  no  other  reapect 

The  notion  of  humanity,  however,  can  be  represented  with 
certainty  only  vvIilh  the;  idea  of  races  and  nations,  of  grades 
and  specicH  within  the  genus,  receives  attention,  and  wlien  not 
merely  the  points  of  agreement  and  difference  in  natnral 
endowment^  but  also  the  diversity  in  spiritual  activity  within 
these  groups,  are  taken  into  consideration.  For  the  notions 
of  genus  and  species  are  so  mutually  related  that  the 
individual  belongs  to  the  genus  of  men  only  as  sprung  from 
a  deliniie  nation,  and  further,  frum  a  detiuite  family  of 
nations  or  race.  In  this  respect  tlie  existence  of  man 
is  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  all  oiganic  nature.  For, 
in  this  realm  of  knowledge  also,  the  notions  of  genus  and 
species  are  not  categories  in  the  nominalistic  sense,  merely  for 
the  correct  ordering  of  uur  experiences;  rather,  the  observa- 
tion of  natural  objects  leads  us  directly  to  these  notions. 
Their  objective  validity,  moreover,  is  not  impaired  by  the  fact 
that  in  natural  phenomena  variations  from  the  special  type 
exist,  and  that  transitional  forms  between  different  species 
and  different  genera  are  found,  which  suggest  the  hypothesis 
that  öpecies  have  sprung  from  species,  and  genera  from 
genera.  For  by  the  cunccpliun  of  species  we  ai'e  not  to 
understand  an  absolutely  immutable  complex  of  characteriBtic 
marks.  Bather,  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  a  species  may 
be  thought  of  as  acquired,  without  our  doubting  the  fact  of 
its  fixity  for  the  sphere  of  present  experience. 

The  notion  of  the  huiiKiii  genns,  now,  comes  directly 
within  the  sphere  of  Ciiristian  theology  in  so  far  as  the 
ChristiaQ  view  of  the  world  involves  a  destination  of  men  to 
fellowship  with  God,  and  to  a  common  moral  development, 
which  shall  apply  not  to  one  nation,  but  to  all  nations. 
Thi.s  presuppobCb  that  men,  who  diiici  from  all  other  created 
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being?  by  the  capacity  for  rational  thought  and  the  gift  of 
speech,  carry  in  them  also  the  marka  of  an  original  endow- 

iiiont,  wiiich  proves  their  kiuahip  with  God.  Oii  the  other 
hand,  the  anthropuiugical  problem  of  the  origin  of  racial 
differences,  which  is  decided  now  for,  and  now  against,  their 
originality,  is  of  no  consequence  for  theology.  In  referring 
the  different  nations  and  the  individual  members  of  these 
nations  to  the  common  destination  of  men  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  Christianity  takes  for  granted  national  tlifferencos, 
whether  these  are  to  be  regarded  as  original  or  as  historically 
developed.  For  this  purpose,  however,  account  is  to  be 
takeh,  not  so  much  of  the  peculiar  natural  endowments  of  the 
nations,  as  of  their  spiritual  character.  Now  this  is  always 
something  acquired.  Therefore,  for  the  scientific  treatment  of 
the  relation  between  individual  men  and  the  L^eneric  end  of 
man  as  ])usited  in  Christianity,  the  undoubted  fact  must  bo 
taken  into  account,  that  every  individual  man  attains  the  full 
development  of  his  spiritual  capacities  within  the  limits  of  his 
national  speech,  and  of  the  peculiar  morale  which  his  nation- 
acquires,  partly  of  necessity  through  the  local  conditions 
which  govern  the  maintenance  of  the  cnnmidn  iiatidiial  life, 
and  partly  in  the  free  use  of  these.  But  in  the  same  way, 
also,  other  historical  experiences  of  the  nations  influence  the 
peculiar  type  which  Christianity  assumes  among  the  members 
of  these  nations.  The  Christianity  of  the  Western  nations,  for 
exauiple,  is  conditioned  in  a  quite  peculiar  way  by  the  fact 
that  these  nations  at  one  and  the  same  time  beciune  adherents 
of  the  Christian  religion  and  entered  into  the  spiritual  in* 
heritance  of  the  classical  nations.  How  strongly  our  Western 
Christianity  has  been  influenced  by  the  aesthetic  and  intel- 
lectual tradition  of  the  Greeks,  and  by  the  continued  operation 
of  Roman  models  in  hiw  and  State,  one  can  prove  even  from 
certain  errors  which  have  been  luuuh'd  down  in  theolngy. 
We  must  therefore  recognise  the  fact  that  the  individual 
enters  upon  the  common  human  task  of  Christianity,  neveir 
merely  as  an  individual,  but  always  under  tise  conditions, 
whether  favourable  or  unfavourable,  of  his  peculiar  national 
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edacation.  The  truth  here  brought  out  is  completed  by 
the  further  observation  that,  in  order  to  fulfil  its  destined 

end,  Chri.sLiiiaity  Jiuist  win  over  the  nations  as  wholes.  That 
is,  it  can  only  really  acconipliBh  its  uuivcrsal  human  purpose  ^ 
when  it  brings  under  its  iutluence  all  the  social  conditions 
under  which  the  spiritual  life  of  individuals  exists.  A  Chris- 
tianity which  should  remain  anti-national  in  the  minority  of 
a  people  would  destroy  the  necessary  foundation  on  which  the 
spiritual  existence  of  its  adherents  rests,  and  thus  itself  sink 
into  a  fruitless  ^>arlicuiarifiUL  One  hears,  indeed,  from  Piet- 
istic  circles  precisely  the  opposite  view,  namely,  that  since  the 
time  of  Constantine  Christianity  had  been  led  into  a  path 
quite  foreign  to  its  nature,  inasmuch  as  the  end  sought  was 
no  longer  the  eoiiviction  of  individuals,  but  the  reception  of 
whole  nations  into  the  Church.  This  result,  then,  having 
been  attained  by  force,  the  peculiar  conditions  came  into 
existence  which  had  to  be  amended  after  so  many  centuries 
by  the  conversion  of  individuals  as  such.  This  contradiction 
of  views  ramifies  to  such  an  extent  that  we  cannot  here 
pursue  the  subject  further.  If,  however,  the  luitions  are 
destined  for  Christianity,  as  we  may  assume  also  in  accord- 
ance with  the  suggestions  and  the  evangelistic  method  of 
Faul,  the  universal  destination  of  Christianity  is  not  impaired 
by  the  fact  that  the  members  of  a  Christian  nation  do  not  all 
enter  upon  the  destination  which  validly  obtains  for  them. 
This  position  has  already  been  justified  by  a  Ileformed  theo- 
logian ^  by  the  help  of  analogies,  the  signihcance  of  which 
cannot  be  denied,  even  though  the  introduction  of  the  idea  of 
reprobation  is  out  of  place. 

MVulfg.  Musruhi«,  L(K.  eomm.  xvii,  :  "Scimus  non  oniri«  i  i  (li  iuj>tioni9 
fieri  participeä  ;  veriuu  illomm  perditio,  (|ui  aou  servautur,  lidud^uaiiuain  iiu- 
peditt  qnomimiB  nnivenalis  Toeetur  ndemptio,  quae  noo  est  nni  genti,  aed  toil 
mnndo  destinato.  Besolutio  ilU  telluria,  qua  passim  omnia  ad  gonniiiAiidum 
acstatp  solrnntur,  recte  universalis  dicitnr,  ptianisi  inultae  arbores  ct  innumera 
loc;a  rn'c  gcrmina  noi-  fructus  i/ruforant.  8ol  iiie  generalis  totins  orbis  illumina- 
tor est,  quamris  multi  siiit,  i^ui  uihil  ab  co  lucis  accipiaat.  Ad  earn  modutu 
balxi  et  ndemptio  ista  generis  hmnaiii,  de  qua  laquimur,  quod  bominea  leprobi 
10  deplonte  tmpii  non  accipiunt,  ne(|ue  derectu  üt  gratiae  del,  neqQO  ilutniD  est, 
nt  ilia  propter  filios  penlitioiii.s  ^^loriam  ac  titulmii  universalis  redeniptionis 
amittati  cum  ait  parata  cunctia  ct  omues  ad  illam  voccutur." 
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The  BiguificaiiGe  of  Christaaaity  for  the  hunmu  race  has  to 
stand  a  much  more  difiScolt  test  in  the  ascertained  facts  of 
ethnology.    These  facts  were  unknown  to  the  first  advocates 

of  Cliristianity,  but  they  cannot  be  left  out  of  account  by  us. 
Paul,  öpeakiüg  from  the  extent  of  his  knuwledge  of  the 
different  nations  of  the  world,  could  miiintaia  that  Christianity 
was  as  much  appropriate  and  accessible  to  barbarians  and 
Scythians  as  to  Jews  and  Greeka  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
know  that  the  diversity  in  the  character  of  nations  is  very 
strongly  conditioned  by  graded  ditterences  in  their  spiritual 
endowment  and  acquired  mural  disposition.  This  fact  of 
graded  differences  is  already  cognisable  in  the  different 
families  of  languages,  for  languages  are  regarded  as  more 
imperfect  or  perfect  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which 
they  express  less  or  greater  versatility  of  spirit,  or  make 
possible  a  less  or  greater  extent  of  spiritual  culture.  And 
further,  the  lower  or  higher  degree  of  mond  de\elopment, 
whether  of  the  community  or  of  the  individual,  which  appears 
tangibly  in  the  difference  between  the  nomadic  and  the 
settled  nations,  is  conditioned  by  the  nature  of  the  land  in 
which  the  nations  live.  These  and  sindhir  ethnologie^il 
conditions  are  the  grounds  of  the  distinction  between 
the  unhistorical,  the  particular -historical,  and  the  world- 
historical  nationa  Now,  there  is  not  found  an  equal 
disposition  towards  the  Cliristian  religion  at  each  of  these 
different  stages.  With  regard  to  the  unhistorical  nature* 
peoples,  Jlartensen  ^  expresses  the  (ii>inion  that,  regarded 
from  the  natural  point  of  view,  they  are  still  in  an  embryonic, 
and  therefore  imperfect,  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  Stein- 
thal  ^  declares  his  conviction  that  the  difference  between  the 
unhistorical  and  the  prehistoric  nations  (thus,  for  example, 
between  the  Australian  negroes  and  the  Germans  before  the 
"wandering  of  the  nations")  is  precisely  the  saiiie  as  the 
difference  between  sickness  and  health.    The  former  of  these 

*  Diy/ina/ik,  p.  416. 

'  rhifoloyit;  Uc^chickU  Und  PsycJiologie  in  ihren  yegeuscäijfca  Haühanyen 
(1804),  p.  39. 
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opiniouB  18  evidently  formed,  quite  naturally,  on  the  universal- 
istic  principle  of  the  Lutheran  doctrina    But  the  second  view 

depends  none  tlic  hsa  on  thenloi;ical  considerations,  inuHuiuch 
as  it  in  l>ast'<l  on  the  assumptiou  ojt  a  Hpecial  degree  of  moral 
corruption.  On  ditfereut  grounds,  particular-hiötorical  nations 
like  the  Chinese  and  the  Hindus  lack  the  disposition  towards 
Christianity  as  much  as  the  nations  which  adhere  to  the  other 
universal  religions,  Buddhism  and  Islam.  Therefore  it  is  only, 
strictly  spoakini^,  tho  worM-hisLoiical  nations  of  the  West — 
that  is,  those  nations  which,  througli  inhabiting  lands  afford- 
ing the  conditions  which  are  favourable  to  mutual  intercourse, 
have  developed  a  common  history — ^which  have  arrived  at  an 
idea  of  the  natural  and  moral  unity  of  the  human  race  suffi- 
cient to  oiiable  tlieui  to  embrace  the  practica liy  ihoroiigh- 
going  Christian  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  race.  For  the 
common  highest  task  which  devolves  upon  the  world -historical 
nations  which  have  embraced  Christianity  is  essentially  bound 
up  with  the  idea  that  they  are  united  together  in  the  religious 
commimity  of  the  one  only  true  God. 

No  one,  of  course,  i.s  in  a  position  to  predict  whether  the 
nations  wliich  stand  outsiile  of  the  history  of  Western  culture 
will  be  led  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  whether  Christianity 
will  fulfil  its  universal  destination  in  regard  also  to  them.  In 
any  case,  such  a  consummation  is  only  possible  iu  the 
measure  iu  which  lliese  nations  enter,  thnuinjh  their  own 
effort,  into  the  circle  ul'  culture  uf  the  wurld-historical  natiunn. 
For  the  existence  of  the  (  •hristijiu  religions  community  is 
historically  bound  up  with  this  section  of  humanity.  But 
even  if  the  possibility  of  such  a  consummation  be  denied, 
there  is  still  no  reason  why  we  should  doubt  the  univemlism  ' 
of  the  Clnistian  religion.  Only,  the  extent  of  that  section  of 
humanity  which  is  destined  to  take  part  in  the  hi^^lie.^t 
Spiritual  task  is  to  be  conceived  as  narrower  than  is  often 
dona  For  that  the  Christian  universalism  does  not  cover 
the  whole  human  race  in  its  natural  existence,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  tliat  certain  nature-iieo])les,  through  contact  with 
civilised  Christian  uatiuus,  havü  not  aUvaiic<jd  along  the  lincii 
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of  national  development,  but  rather  have  become  enervated 

and  died  out.  One  would»  accordiiijjly,  be  disposed  to  judge 
that  nations  whieli  bIiow  no  ])r()s])e(  t  of  going  over  to  Chris- 
tianity,are  prevented  from  doing  so  by  their  own  abnormal 
character,  in  other  words,  by  their  remoteness  from  civilised 
humanity.  I  am  far,  however,  from  denying  a  prwri  the 
possibility  of  the  extension  of  the  Christian  community  over 
other  peoples  which  liavc  not  yet  reacheil  Ihu  stage  of  t!ie 
world-historical  or  particular-historical  nations.  For  the 
mciuis  of  arriving  at  a  scientific  demonstration  arc  wanting. 
And  thus  the  expression  of  a  personal  conviction  on  this 
subject  is  of  as  much  or  as  little  value  as  the  expression  of 
the  opposite  opinion. 

If  the  nations  fulfil  tlieir  destined  end,  namely,  their 
development  into  one  whole  supernatural  humanity,  through 
their  reception  into  the  religious  community  of  Christianity, 
then  this  whole  is  also  the  object  of  the  decisive  operation 
of  God  which  determines  its  peculiar  origin  and  existence. 
Justification,  therefore,  is  the  ()])eration  of  God  in  which  Ho 
receives  sinful  men  into  fellowdhip  with  Himself,  from  the 
point  of  view  that  they  shall  at  the  same  time,  in  the  Kiug> 
dom  of  Qod,  reach  their  destined  hunum  end,  namely,  the 
highest  morality.  Now,  just  as  little  as  the  individual, 
whether  in  a  physical  or  spiritual  respect,  can  be  rightly 
represented  outside  of  the  s|)hcre  of  his  nationality,  as  little 
can  the  individual,  regarded  as  an  object  of  Divine  justification, 
be  represented  outside  of  the  Christian  community — whether 
he  be  conceived  as  one  justified  equally  with  the  others,  or 
from  the  point  of  view  of  his  education  by  the  preceding 
generation,  meaning  by  "education"  not  conformation  to  a 
fixed  standard,  but  organic  development  of  character.  There- 
fore justification  is  directly  related  to  the  religious  community 
as  a  whole,  which  in  God's  thought  is  always  antecedent  to 
the  individual  members  of  the  community.  Thus  justification 
is  the  expression  of  the  establishment  of  the  religions  com- 
munity, whose  character  consists  in  this,  that  sin  forms  no 
barrier  to  the  enjoyment  of  fellowship  with  God    It  is  also, 
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however,  the  expression  of  the  mainteDaDce  of  this  Community» 
which  consists  in  this,  that  every  individual  who  experiences 
justification  within  the  community  becomes,  by  virtue  of  this 

quality,  an  i»ipinic  meiliiim  of  the  continued  existence  of  the 
community  in  its  peculiar  cliaracter.  i^ur,  in  an  organism,  all 
the  individual  members  work  together  as  means  to  the  welfare 
of  the  whole,  and  apart  from  this  no  member  exists  as  a 
member  of  the  whole. 

1.  Justification,  or  the  reception  of  sinners  into  the 
relation  of  children  of  God,  must  be  referred  to  God  under 
the  attribute  of  Father. 

2.  The  justification  of  ainners  by  God  depends  on  the 
condition  of  faith :  in  other  words,  justification  results  when, 
conceived  as  reconciliation  on  God's  part,  it  calls  forth  in  the 
sinners  that  faith  whieli,  conceived  us  tlic  direction  of  tlie 
will  to  the  highest  end  rciJre.'^enLed  in  God  and  ab  mint  in 
God  in  Himself,  does  not  include  love  to  men,  and,  conceived 
as  freedom  from  the  law,  excludes  all  ceremonial  conditions, 
equally  with  any  co-operating  presupposition  of  a  legal  daim 
before  Ood. 

3.  Justification,  or  reconciliation,  as  ])08itively  connected 
with  the  histurieal  nianife.stution  and  activity  of  Clirist,  is 
related  in  the  first  instance  to  the  religions  community  founded 
by  Christ  as  a  whole,  which  maintains  the  Gospel  of  God's 
grace  in  Christ  as  the  direct  means  of  its  existence,  and  to 
individuals  only  as  tlioy  atlaeh  theuibelves,  by  faith  in  the 
Gofipel,  to  this  community. 
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THE  SUBJBCmVB  BIDE  OF  JUSTIFICATION  OOKSIDSRSD 

IN  DETAIL 

§  23.  Justification  or  rccoiiciliution  denotes  the  status 
before  God  into  which  sinners  are  brought  through  the 
mediation  of  Christ  within  His  community.  We  belong  to 
God  as  a  child  does  to  bis  father,  in  spite  of  the  abiding 
consciousness  that,  in  virtue  of  the  previously  dominant 
tendency  of  self-will,  used  to  stand  in  contradiction  to 
Him  as  sinuens.  We  know  oui.sulves  to  be,  in  our  present 
relation  to  God,  entirely  dr  iu  ndont  on  His  purpose  of  graco 
openly  made  known ;  for  the  abiding  recollection  of  the  pain 
of  the  consciousness  of  guilt  excludes  not  merely  every  1^1 
claim  to  the  Divine  pardon,  but  also  any  possibility  of  our 
having  earned  it  l)y  any  nii>ntori(»uK  actions  wliatsoever. 
Now,  as  this  stfitus  before  (»od  conii)rises  none  save  purely 
spiritual  relations,  so  also  the  form  of  Wm  appropriation, 
faith,  is  a  purely  spiritual  function  which,  as  such,  can 
be  exercised  without  any  sensible  actions  wliatever  being 
essential  to  it.  Nevertheless  the  fact  still  remains,  that 
the  O]'positi«jn  between  man  and  (!<id  which  is  solved  hy 
'  just  ilirat inn  is  not  altogether  ehniinated  from  tlie  expericiico 
of  the  believer.  If  in  Christianity  the  range  of  forgiveneRS 
included  merely  the  sins  of  our  post  years,  or,  in  addition  to 
that,  merely  individual  transgressions  of  the  Christian  life, 
the  felt  ojiposition  between  the  beuse  of  guilt  and  what  God 
claims  from  men  would  no  longer  normally  hold  a  place 
among  the  oxperiences  of  a  Cliristian.  From  this  }>oint  of 
view  the  Socinians  assign  forgiveness,  as  reniissiou  of  puuiali- 
ment,  to  the  accidental  side  of  Christianity.    The  KvniigelictU 
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Confessions,  on  the  contrary,  in  so  far  as  they  find  in  justi- 
ligation  the  fundamental  precondition  of  Christianity  whether 

personal  or  social,  reckon  on  the  re<;ular  continuance  of  the 
coußciüuöucfcb  of  guilt  in  those  who  profess  ndlKTcnce  to  ^ 
them.  If  one  were  to  say,  as  a  Christian,  that  he  had  no 
sin,  he  would  make  God  a  liar ;  for  through  His  promise  of 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  which  forms  the  fundamental  character- 
istic of  the  Christian  community,  God  affirms  the  presence  of 
sin  in  its  iiieiiiln!r8  (1  Juhu  i.  8—10).  From  this  ])oint  of  view, 
according  to  Luther  and  Melanchthun  (p,  7),  our  knowledge 
of  our  own  sin  is  to  be  drawn  directly  from  the  Gospel. 
That  fact  makes  daily  prayer  for  forgiveness  of  sin  a  fitting 
thing.  Such  prayer  is  no  more  inconsiatent  with  the  general 
assurance  of  this  blessing  which  has  been  given  to  the 
Cliristian  coinnuinity,  thun  prayer  tor  Divine  gifts  in  barred  by 
the  knowledge  we  have  that  God  is  willing  to  bestow  them. 
Ou  the  other  hand,  if  we  did  not  daily  perceive  occasion  to 
pray  for  it»  we  should  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  for- 
giveness as  the  foundation-atone  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Thus  the  value  we  set  upon  this  blessing  demands  the  con- 
tinual confessii'n  lliat  every  one  needs  it.  The  consciousness 
of  this  need,  however,  will  in  the  Christian  life  normally 
extend  to  nothing  which  is  not  forthwith  covered  by  the 
certainty  of  forgiveness  bestowed  by  God.  Now  the  tra- 
ditional form  of  systematic  theology  leads  to  the  contention 
that  in  his  daily  life  every  Cliristian  must  pass  through  tlie 
whole  init'ival  between  the  need  of  redemption  and  the 
acceptance  of  grace — an  interval  the  magnitude  of  which 
finds  expression  in  the  unconnectedness  of  the  doctrine  of 
sin,  as  traditionally  developed,  with  the  doctrine  of  redemp- 
tion (p.  5).  Such  teaching  gives  special  8up[»ort  to  the 
demand  of  Pietism,  that  we  should  compel  ouibelves  to  such 
a  comprehensive  estimate  of  our  own  sin,  and  should  impress 
upon  ourselves  our  own  inborn  hatcfulness  and  worthlessnees 
or  nothingness  to  such  a  degree,  that  we  cannot  consistently 
attach  thereto  any  well-founded  assurance  of  grace,  but  must 
wait  for  some  incalpulable  deliverance  from  this  state  of 
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feeling.  This  monkish  method  of  self-abasement  is  proved 
false  by  1  John  iii  19-21.  Nor  can  dogmatio  theology 
concern  itself  with  snch  movements  of  sentiment:  they 

belong  to  the  province  of  i)H8t/oral  theology.  For  Dogmatics, 
which  has  to  inter]>r(.'t.  the  iioniuil  eoiivBe  of  the  elements  of 
the  Christian  life,  cau  ullirm  man's  permanent  need  of  re> 
demption  in  no  other  way  than  by  recognising  that  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  is  the  necessary  basis  of  the  Christian 
religion,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  detail  But  that  is  to 
assert,  not  to  dony,  tiiuL  the  need  of  redemption  must  be 
presupposed. 

Faitli,  vvliich,  as  related  to  the  promise  attached  to  the 
work  of  Ghnst,  appropriates  forgiveness,  is  to  be  understood 
as  trust  in  God  and  Christ  (§  19),  characterised  by  peace  of 
mind,  inward  satisfaction,  and  comfort.  The  pain  arising 
from  one's  state  as  a  wliole,  which  formed  an  element  of  the 
presupposed  sense  of  guilt,  is  thereby  removed.  This  pain, 
however,  is  an  expression  of  that  opposition  to  God  and  to 
the  purpose  of  our  being  which  forms  the  essence  of  sin — 
and  that  as  a  personal  certain^  for  the  individual  mind. 
Trust  in  the  justification  imparted  in  Christ,  therefore,  is 
attended  by  certainty  of  an  upposite  kind.  The  pain  of  the 
sense  of  guilt  is  a  matter  of  feeling;  the  certainty  which 
accompanies  trust  in  the  justification  assured  by  Christ  oan 
therefore  only  be  interpreted  as  a  feeling  of  pleasure.^ 
From  the  nature  of  this  connection  between  Divine  act  and 
promise  and  human  trust,  it  follows  that  the  subjective 
certainty  of  justification  springs  only  from  a  vision  of  the 

*  UeUnditikoii,  Lod  iM,  0,  R,  xzL  pp.  749-7B1 :  "Si  Mm  non  Mt  fidnoU 

intuens  Christum  et  MquJ^ccns  propter  Christum,  ccrte  non  applicaniiis  nobis 
cius  beneficiura.  Necease  pst  igitnr  fide  intelligi  Üduciam  applicautcm  nobis 
bencficium  Cliristi.  .  .  .  Estque  fides  virtus  apprfhondons  et  applicant  pro- 
raissiones  et  quietans  corda."  Apol.  C.  A.  iii.  27  :  "JSola  Jiiles,  «piae  intuttiir 
in  promittionem  et  «entit  ideo  certo  •totaendiiin  esn,  quod  deua  ignosott, 
vincit  terrorea  peccati  ct  mortis."  178  :  "  Piac  con.'^f  i( iitiae  vident  in  hae  doc* 
triua  uberrimam  cnnsolntiontm  sibi  ]>rnpo!ii,  quod  videlicet  credere  et  certo 
statuere  debent,  quod  propter  Chri^tuiii  hahent  plaoatiini  pntrom."  180:  "Si 
ideo  scntire  debcnt,  se  habere  deutu  placatum,  quiadiiigiuit,  quia  legem  faciuut, 
•emper  dnbitare  neoem  eet»  utrum  habeamtu  deum  placatom  .  .  .  Qnando 
igitttr  aoquieicet,  qnando  erit  pacata  conadentlar' 
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otrject  of  faith.^  But  although  this  object  of  believing  and 
peaoe-bringing  trust  is  clearly  outlined,  and  fitted  by  its 
Divine  origin  to  call  forth  and  to  sustain  the  subjective 
function  of  faith,  yet  oxj)erionce  showH  tluit  whnt  we  liave 
here  is  not  a  mechanically  regular  process  of  cause  and  eliect. 
The  certainty  of  justification,  without  which  faith  does  not 
fully  satisfy  the  conception  of  it  as  trust,  is  a  charactenstic 
which  in  many  cases  is  liable  to  change  in  quantity ;  it  may 
increase,  just  as  it  is  liable  to  interruptions  of  uncertainty. 
Now  it  is  worth  noticing  that  Melanchthou,  when  forming  a 
judgment  on  the  latter  case,  does  not  take  the  view  that  the 
fact  of  justification  is  rendered  inoperative  and  invalid  by  the 
want  of  continuous  subjective  certainty.'  No  doubt,  as  his 
whole  mode  of  thought  moves  within  the  limits  of  the  individual 
life,  it  strikes  one  as  contradictory  when,  on  the  one  hand, 
justification  as  a  permanent  status  is  brought  into  relation 
to  believing  trust,  and  conceived  as  operating  only  in  re- 
sponse to  trust ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  justification  is  held 
to  be  valid  even  when  the  subjective  certainty  of  it  varies. 
Nor  was  Melanchthon  able  altogether  to  remove  this  appear- 
ance of  contradiction  in  the  argument  on  which  I  am  now 
commenting.  The  remark  of  Luther,  indeed,  might  have 
been  recalled  (voL  i  p.  162),  that  in  this  struggle  of  repent- 
ance the  very  feeling  of  being  at  an  infinite  distance  from 
God  is  a  product  of  His  grace ;  but  what  is  wanted  heie  is 
that  this  conviction,  felt  by  an  impartial  observer  of  the 
soul  tliat  is  passing  through  repentance,  should  be  appro- 

^  Lori  com.  59:  "In  liac  proniissioiie  (lebout  pavidac  con.scioutiac  quaerero 
reconciliationcin  et  iustiticatioucm  ;  Lac  pioiniftsioue  debent  m  sust«nUre  ao 
carlo  atatncre,  quod  habest  deam  propitium  propter  Ghiiatiun,  propter  «tun 
Iirointeiooein."  141:  "Non  est  homini«,  prMeertim  in  terrofibue  peocati» 
tine  certo  verbo  dei  statuerc  dc  volantate  dei,  quod  irasci  desinat." 

'  /yon"  cnm.  229  :  "Hai^t-  tides,  do  qua  loqnimur,  exsistit  in  poentitcntia.  Et 
iflter  bona  opera,  inter  tentatioues  et  pericula  couiirmari  ct  oroeoere  debet, 
at  subinde  oertiiu  apnd  not  itotnamus,  quod  dene  propter  Cbristtim  iBspiciat 
Boi,  ignowMt  nobis,  ezradiat  noau  Haeo  non  diaeontor  one  nugnia  at  maltia 
oartaniinibus.  Quoti(^s  recnrrit  conecicntia,  quotics  solllcitat  ad  dcsiierationcm, 
cum  osteudit  aut  vetf  ra  peccata  ant  nova  ant  imTnunditirm  naturae !  Hoc 
chirograph  urn  non  deletur  sine  magno  agone,  ubi  testatur  ex|>erientia,  quam 
difficilis  res  sit  fldea.** 
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priated  by  tbe  latter,  and  thus  bis  conscience  be  calmed. 
Only,  the  view  of  tbe  matter  taken  above  offers  no  ground 

for  this.  Therefore  the  mhiiissio!!  that  within  the  domain  of 
justification  faith  may  be  uiu crtaiu,  always  depends  on  the 
presupposition  that  the  struggle  for  assurance  of  Divine  grace 
is  only  a  transition  stage,  leading  in  all  probability  to  tbe 
goal  of  that  certainty  which  belongs  ideally  to  actual  justi* 
fication.  But  as  this  conclusion  is  (iiiythiug  l>iit  seh'-e\  ideiit, 
a  kind  of  categorical  imperative  lays  on  us  the  task  of  gain- 
ing assurmice  of  justification  by  faith.  This  is  unequivocally 
expressed  by  Melancbthon  in  a  remark  quoted  above  (p.  143), 
and  holds  good  even  when,  to  aid  the  endeavour  to  gain  the 
assurance  of  faith,  we  recall  the  evidences  of  Divine  grace 
furnished,  not  merely  by  the  sat  raiiiciius,  hut  by  the  good 
works  we  do.^  The  original  view  of  this  matter  held  by  the 
Keformers,  however,  can  hardly  be  expressed  more  accurately 
or  more  clearly  than  in  the  doctrine  de  iusHßeaiione  hdminüt 
which  was  formulated  by  Cardinal  Contarini  at  the  Begens- 
berg  Conference  (1541),  and  received  the  adherence  of  the 
represeu trt lives  of  both  parties.* 

^  Loci  coin.  ir>5  :  "  Ut  baptistnus,  ut  cociia  domini  sunt  si^ua,  quae  subuide 
adnionent,  cri;,'unt  ct  confinufuif  pavidas  iiicnfrs,  ut  crcdiuit  firmius,  rcmitti 
peci'ata,  ita  scripta  et  piuta  est  eadem  proniissio  in  bonis  ()j)cribus,  ut  liaec 
opera  admoucant  nos,  Qt  ftrmtus  credaroas.  £t  qui  non  bene  faciunt,  non 
•xdtont  M  ad  ondendiim ;  sod  pii  gand«nt  habere  sfgna  et  testimonia  tantae 
proniissionia." 

'■^  Corp.  ]h'f.  iv.  p.  200:  "  nnfinqnnm  in  ronntis  .';pTn]»*>r  crescere  d<  V.piit 
timor  del,  poonitentia  et  humiliuis  et  aiiae  virtutts,  eun»  renovatio  ait  imi>er- 
fucta  ct  bacrcat  iu  eis  iugcus  infinuitas,  tarnen  doccuduui  est,  ut  qui  vero 
{Kieiiiteiit  acmper  fide  certiseima  statuant,  se  propter  mediatorem  Christum 
deo  {tlaeero  .  .  .  Quoniam  autcm  perfecta  certitndo  in  hao  imbecillitate  non 
est,  sr.'ttiiuo  multae  iii (inii  ic  it  pnvidao  conscit  ntiac,  qufif'  enm  gravi  sipjk' 
dniiitationo  luctantur,  nentu  est  a  gratia  Christi  prnpt- 1  l  insuiodi  inlinnitiUein 
cxcludondus.  Sed  convenit  tales  diligcutcr  adhortari,  ui  ii^  dubitationibus 
protniasiones  Christi  fortiter  opponant  et  angeri  sibi  Hdem  sednlis  preoibus 
oreiit."  On  this  extract  cf.  th*.'  admirable  treatise  by  Theod.  Uriegcr,  De 
fonnuJa^  crmcordiae  IlaiUhi>iu:tm$  oriijim;  atq>'t  imlolf,  1870 ;  also,  by  tlio 
Äimc  author,  Cardinal  Coutariiita  Do  -iritiK  of  JntfificaJion,  in  Nd/d.  uwi  KrU. 
1^72,  H.  1.  Coutariui  is  the  Komiüh  theolo^'inn  who,  as  the  Artiolea  of 
Rejjeoshni^  show,  was  most  sncceesful  in  tran^^i  i  ting  hinisdr  exactly  to  the 
point  of  view  and  the  tenninology  ol'  the  Ucfonnation  ;  tlms  he  drew  the  most 
advanced  inferenot-a  which  could  be  roanhed,  by  one  who  i-on>nined  Roman 
Catholic,  from  the  exporifn'^cs  of  grace  enjoyed  by  a  Bernard.  But  the 
Eegensburg  Formula  shows  clearly  by  the  projioiition :  fidi-n  iuMiJicam  est 
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For  purposes  of  comparison  with  wliat  I  have  given  a& 
Melanohthon's  doctrine,  I  add  the  following  considerations 
irom  Calvin.  As  was  shown  above  (p^  102),  they  differ  from 
Melanchthon  in  regard  to  their  conception  of  f^ith,  in  that  trust 
(Jidua'n),  as  Llic  etlect  in  the  will  which  follows  from  faith, 
is  distinguished  from  faith  in  the  sense  of  a  peculiar  kind 
of  knowledge.  Calvin  cannot  hide  from  himself  the  fact, 
neyerthelees,  that  the  will,  as  obedience,  participates  in  this 
steadfast  heart-mirroied  knowledge,  this  emotional  conviction. 
Bnt  he  regards  faith  essentially  as  a  kind  of  conviction, 
because  he  puts  great  stress  upon  the  clearness  of  the  ohject 
to  which  faith  turns.  That  he  does  not  include  trust  in  his 
definition  of  faith  is  to  be  accounted  for,  further,  by  the  fact 
that  he  never  loses  sight  of  the  above-noted  manifestations  of 
incipient  foith — a  faith  which,  like  Melanchthon,  he  regards 
as  saving  faith,  though  it  lacks  the  quality  of  steadfast  trust 
But  the  true  and  full  faith,  which  apj^lies  the  promise  of  grace 
to  itself,  and  in  the  feeling  of  the  Divine  sweetness  realiEes 
the  irrefragibility  of  this  application,  brings  in  its  train  the 
trust  and  fearless  conviction  that  we  may  appear  before  God's 
face  with  inward  peace.  Calvin  argues  further,  that  he  who 
has  once  reached  this  stage  is  not,  indeed,  safe  from  fluctua- 
tions in  his  certainty  of  salvation,  hut  will  not  lose  the  tiust 
through  which  that  certainty  can  he  reached  again.  But 
he  knows,  too,  an  incipient  faith,  not  as  yet  combined  with 
trust,  which  yet  embraces  the  reconciliation  through  which 

ilia  jlJ/^f,  quae,  rsf  rßeax  jttr  earitaUm,  tliat  it  was  a  core  promise  intended  to 
be  explaincf!  in  <'ith(  i  of  two  wnys.  For  while  tlir-  rontfxt  ot"  this  proposition 
suggests  a  i  rüteütant  iiiterpret«tiou,  jet  this  doc8  not  excludo  the  Catholic 
iaterpratatioB ;  for  ftceorduig  to  mcdiaeT«!  ideas  in  this  donsiii  of  thought,  it 
is  possible  to  alternate  between  the  thought  of  *' making  righteous"  (Otrechl- 
m(fhtin'i)  ll.!(m;^'li  ßcb-a  carUatc  formata,  and  the  trustful  apprehension  of  the 
Divine  compatision.  Now  ^\x\f^  fontarim",  as  Bricf^cr  proves,  while  expressing 
the  latter  experience  in  a  iunii  which  conies  near  lieiurmcd  doctriue,  under* 
stands  imHfiealio  a]so  in  the  real  sense  of  making  righteoasness,  he  has  not 
ahaodoned  the  platform  of  Catholic  dogma.  Bat  thereby  an  obaeaie  veil  is 
dr»wn  over  his  ap]>roxiniation  to  tli-'  Pr  otestants  which  shows  it  to  ]>e  le^s 
valnahln  thin  Brieger  represents.  For  by  ignoring  the  kindred-spirited  pre- 
decessors ot  hiü  hero,  he  is  led  to  regard  aa  I^otestant  in  cliaraoter  a  number 
of  Contarini's  expressions  which  an  also  in  agreenmii  with  Beinaid  and 
Thomas. 
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access  to  God  is  won.  Faith,  at  its  first  stage,  has  this  in 
common  with  perfect  assurance  of  faith,  that  it  keeps  steadily 
turned  to  a  God  of  grace ;  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  higher 

stage  in  this,  that  the  vision  of  God  it  ^ives  is  clear,  indeed, 
but  remote ;  while  a  sense  of  the  Divine  bweetness  alternates 
with  a  confusing  impression  due  to  the  consciousness  of  guilt 
— in  other  words,  the  individual  appropriation  of  grace  is  as 
yet  imperfect.  For  it  is  just  from  this  fusion  of  faith  and 
grace  that  there  springs  that  trust  which  constitutes  the  fides 
specialis.  Now  Calvin  does  not  need,  as  does  Melanclit  hon, 
expressly  to  insist  that  we  ought  to  advance  from  the  earlier 
stage  .to  full  believing  trust  He  can  wait  for  this  develop- 
ment patiently,  for  he  knows  that  saving  faith  from  the  very 
outset  engrafts  the  believer  into  the  community  of  Ohriat, 
and  that  by  this  means  tHvine  election  guarantees  progress 
to  a  complete  faith.  For  the  rest,  he  acknowledges  no  less 
tlmn  Melanchthon  that  the  consciousness  of  good  works  done 
by  the  believer  serves  to  support  and  to  confirm  faith,  because 
in  these  fruits  of  our  calling  appear  evidences  of  Divine 
favour  (iiL  14,  18,  19). 

In  the  main  point,  therefore,  both  are  agreed.    The  sub- 

'  jective  function  which  answers  to  justification  is  faith  as  trust 
in  God's  individual  pardon,  a  trust  which  arises  solely  from 
the  clear  presentation  of  the  universal  promise  of  grace  along 
with  the  sureties  for  it  which  Chnat  has  given,  and  which  is 
necessarily  accompanied  by  that  joyful  sense  of  harmony  with 
(rod  and  with  oneself  whicli  stands  opposed  to  the  pain  of  the 

J  sense  of  guilt.  Moreover,  both  equally  declare  that  this 
function  of  faith,  in  the  case  of  many  who  are  to  be  regarded 
as  justified,  is  subject  to  a  development  indicated  by  the 
fact  tiiat  laruet  and  the  feeling  of  inward  peace  do  not  con- 
tinuously accompany  the  intentional  turning  of  the  will  to 
Gkxi  as  the  Promiser  of  grace,  ))ut  may  be  either  interrupted 
or  altogether  restrained  by  doubt  of  His  grace.  This  stage 
in  the  development  of  faith  can  only  be  overcome  by  a 
deepened  attention  to  God's  gracious  promise.  Kow  whether, 
with  Oalvin,  one  waits  quietly  for  this  advance  in  those  who 
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are  elect  and  belong  to  the  coiuuiunity  of  Christ,  or,  with 
Meianchthon,  simply  insists  that  the  advance  shall  he  made, 
in  either  case  the  courage  to  venture  on  full  trust  in  God  ^ 
springs  from  the  believer  seeing  in  his  ability  to  perform 
good  works  an  uvitlcncc  of  tiod's  special  j^ardon  wliicli  will 
overthrow  Iiis  doubts.  This  lu  to  assert  .i  closer  relation 
between  that  exercise  of  the  moral  goodwill  towards  men 
y^lmh  is  essential  in  Christianity  and  the  religioua  function 
of  justifying  faith,  than  we  find  expressed  in  the  general 
Evangelical  doctrine  that  the  renovation  or  regeneration  of 
the  will  always  goes  along  with  justification.  Indeed,  only 
on  this  assumption  cau  the  consciousness  of  actions  which 
spring  from  a  renewed  will  serve  aa  a  proof  of  his  justifica- 
tion to  one  who  cannot  gain  assurance  of  it  in  feeling  by  the 
direct  path  of  accepting  the  impression  of  the  promise  of  grace. 

But  in  order  to  understand  the  meaning  and  the  im- 
portance <ff  the  assurance  of  faith  contended  for  by  Pro- 
testantism, we  must  compare  its  antithesis,  the  Tridentine 
dogma.  Our  polemic,  as  commenced  by  Ohenmitz,  interprets 
the  decree  of  the  Sixth  Session,  the  9th  chapter  of  which 
bears  the  title  conira  i/nanem  haereUeorum  fidueiamt  as  though 
the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  altogether  vetoed 
the  characteristic  of  c€i-/ ifcdo  fjraf  iar,  am]  in  its  place  prescribed 
doubt  of  one's  salvation  as  an  essential  mark  of  faith.  But  if 
this  were  so,  we  should  yet  have  to  confess  that  in  reality  such 
a  characterisation  of  the  Catholic  Church  does  not  hold  good 
generally.  For  uncertainty  about  salvation  cannot  help  one 
to  a  Christian  cliaractcr,  while  it  is  beyond  question  that 
examples  of  such  a  character  have  appeared  in  the  Kornau 
Catholic  Church.  Besides,  personal  asBumnce  of  salvation  is 
indispensable  in  order  that  the  Boman  form  of  the  Church 
should  be  put  forward  by  its  champions  as  the  only  authentic 
form.  Now  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  the  principle  of  the 
necessary  uncertainty  of  Kilvalion  had  been  cmjilnyrd  airainst 
the  informers  before  the  Council  ol  Trout ;  ^  but  alongside 

^  S.ff.  by  Berthold  of  ChiemMO ;  of.  Lämmer,  Fortridmitktiiaeke  ThtotogU, 
p.  161. 
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of  it  we  find  the  opposite  position  maintained,  not  only  by 
Gontarmi  (p.  144),  but  also  by  Gropper.^  Even  Thomas 
Aquinas,  in  his  own  way,  may  be  cited  as  a  witness  for  the 

certainty  of  salvation  enjoyed  by  une  wlio  exercises  faith, 
hope,  and  love.  Faith,  as  a  detinite  kind  of  retlec!tivo  know- 
ledge of  the  articles  of  the  creed,  is  certain  of  their  truth, 
and  therefore  oertam  of  the  onmipotence  and  compassion  of 
God  on  which  hope,  at  its  first  stage,  rests  and  bases  the 
strudle  to  reach  eternal  blessedness.  The  hope  of  the  indi* 
viducil,  howover,  when  proj>erly  complete,  becomes  certainty 
of  this  goal,  if  faith  be  informed  by  love  to  God.  Now, 
although  hope  is  an  afikir  of  the  will,  and  in  this  respect 
subject  to  uncertamty,  yet  as  an  effect  of  faith  it  partakes 
in  the  certainty  of  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  its  aim  is  the 
goal  of  blessedness.  This  goal,  however,  is  made  so  sure 
by  tlie  Divine  ])<)wor  and  compassion,  that  those  who  fail  to 
reach  blessedness  do  so  from  their  own  will  and  not  from 
any  lack  in  the  Divine  compassion.'  But  the  controversy 
carried  on  in  Beformation  times  does  not  circle  round  this 
representation  of  the  matter.  The  denial  and  the  assertion 
that  assurance  of  salvation  acconipanies  faith  are  in  keeping 
rather  with  the  twoiold  conception  of  justijimtio  which  per- 
vades the  Christianity  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  doctrine 
which  attaches  justificaiio  to  faith  and  works  issues  in  the 
conclusion  that  faith  does  not  give  assurance  of  salvation, 
but  that  assurance,  never  more  than  approximate,  can  be 
reached  by  the  exercise  of  moral  action,  especially  action 
prescribed  by  the  ceremonial  law.  On  the  other  hand, 
absorption  in  the  exclusive  value  of  Divine  grace  is  possible 
only  in  the  form  of  trust  in  God ;  trust,  however,  includes 
certainty  of  its  object  and  satisfaction  in  it  The  connec- 
tion between  them,  therefore,  appears  most  dearly  hi  the 

^MnAiridim  Cohaüim  (1538),  fol.  170:  '*Ad  iusliflmttonm  homtn» 
omnino  nqniritur  ut  liomo  credat  non  tatttum  generaltter,  quod  propter 

Christum  vere  iK)cnitentibus  remittantur  peccata,  sed  etiani,  quod  ipsiraet 
linriiiin  crcflpnti  rcmissa  sint  propter  Christum  per  fideni."     Cf.  Brieger  io 
Ersch  and  Gruber,  AUg.  Encyclopaedia,  Erste  S«ctiou  xcii.  p.  218  tL 
*  Summet  iJUoL  it  2,  qu.  18,  art  4. 
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exposition  of  Bernard  (toL  i.  p.  118).  Even  at  the  Council 
of  Trent  this  conception  was  so  euergetically  championed  by 
Aiuiiiosiiis  Crttharinus  (Aichhishop  of  Minori,in  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples),  that  even  there  no  proper  and  complete  decision 
of  the  queation,  in  the  comprehensive  sense  in  which  it  was 
raised,  was  reached  at  alL  For  the  chapter  of  the  decree  of 
the  Sixth  Session  which  is  directed  against  the  Evangelicals 
does  not  exhaust  the  subject,  and  does  not  allow  us  to  draw 
any  inference  as  to  wh;it  assurance  of  salvation  coiints  for 
in  the  CtKistian  life  of  the  Koman  comnumion.  This  chapter 
was  also  defended  by  Gatharinus  against  Dominicus  a  Soto.* 
Kow  it  is  usual,  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of 
Chemnitz  and  Bellarmine,  to  suppose  that  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine altogether  excludes  assurance  of  salvation  from  justify- 
ing faith.  But  it  must  be  noted  that  Bellarniiue  assumes 
quite  a  different  staim  controversiae  from  that  maintained  by 
Chemnitz,  and  this  merely  in  order  to  be  able  to  contradict 
Chemnitz.  The  Evangelical  position  is  that  if  the  believer, 
who,  as  seriously  changed  in  mind  and  regenerate,  stands  at 
the  begiuninLC  of  his  renewed  life,  lays  hold  of  the  promise 
of  gmoe,  he  can  and  must  be  assured  of  forgiveness.^  With 
this,  now,  BeUarmino  declares  himself  in  agreement.  He 
asserts,  however,  that  the  controversy  concerns,  not  this  faith 
conditioned  by  change  of  mind,  but  faith  absolutely.  More- 
over, while  he  does  not  deny  that  assurance  is  an  essential 
mark  of  ßdncia,  he  yet  makes  the  controversy  circle  round 
certitudo  ßdei,  which,  as  distinguished  from  ßducia,  is  nothing 
hutßdes  in  iwUUectu,  But  to  this  last  the  Evangelicals  them- 
selves  have  no  wish  to  ascribe  any  subjective  assurance  of 
salvation,  8tm])ly  because  with  them  it  does  not  reckon  as 
justilyinu;  faith  at  alL  Thus  Bellarmines  controversial  dis- 
cubsion  is  aimleps. 

As  followa  from  what  has  been  shown,  the  chapter  cited 
from  the  Tridentine  Decree,  if  read  attentively,  by  no  means 

*  Cr.  Sarpi,  EuUfire  du  Cmteäe  de  Trade  (tranfl.  by  Amelot),  pp.  188-190 ; 
Ccr hanl ,  Cc^esno  Cath  olira ,  pp.  1  .'i  0 1  - 1 5 1 3. 

^  Cbemnitc,  I.e.,  p.  140  (vol.  i.  p.  153) ;  BoUarniinus,  de  ivaißcoHoHe^  lib.  iiu 
cap.  2. 
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betrays  an  intention  altogether  to  deny  the  aasuranoe  o! 
faith.    For  we  must  remember  that  the  OathoUcs,  in  their 

cUspiito  with  tlie  Evangelicals,  took  for  granted  that  the 
Divine  promise  of  grace,  revealed  as  it  is  only  in  connection 
with  the  Church  system,  does  not  exist  for  heretics  and 
sohiamaticsj  and  that  the  believing  trust  of  the  Evangelicala 
18  without  an  object  For  this  reason  alone  is  it  regarded  s/ 
88  mere  subjective  imagination.^  Further,  it  is  denied  that 
justification  takes  iilace  only  when  the  assurance  of  faith  is 
not  interrupted  by  doubt  at  all,  or  that  only  he  is  justified 
who  possesses  assurance  of  laitb»  or  that  assurance  is  so 
essential  to  complete  just^oation  that  without  it  there 
remains  merely  doubt  of  the  Divine  promise.  But  all  this 
does  nut  at  all  touch  the  Evangelical  doctrine,  which  regards 
justification  as  real  in  many  cases  where  for  the  moment 
there  exists  no  specific  assurance,  and  admits  that  assurance 
can  he  disturbed  by  doubt.  Finally,  it  is  a  perfectly  straight- 
forward  principle  to  hold  that  a  pious  man  who  does  not 
doubt  the  compassion  of  God  may  yet,  in  view  of  his  weak- 
ness, be  in  anxiety  al)(>ut  his  salvation ;  but  the  reason 
adduced,  that  we  cannot  know  our  standing  in  grace  by 
an  infalUble  assurance  of  faith,  loses  its  point  against  the 
Evangelical  doctrine,  when  we  consider  that  it  would  imply 
thinking  away  the  object  of  faith,  namely,  the  promise,  and 
regarding  the  subjective  assurance  of  grace  as  its  own  sufficient 
ground.  The  two  Canons,  13  and  14,  which  deal  witli  the 
same  subject,  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  interpretation 
just  given ;  and  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  possibility  of 
assurance  of  eternal  election,  save  when  given  by  special 
Divine  revelation,  is  denied,  yet  this  declares  invalid  merely 
one  particular  form  of  assurance — not  assurance  in  fj;cneral. 
Yet  again,  the  repudiation  of  assurance  of  election  does  not 
touch  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  lor  the  latter  maintains  that 
it  is  through  Christ  that  we  ought  to  become  assured  of  our 
election,  consequently  through  the  medium  of  justification. 
Both  of  the  opposed  views  upon  this  question  having 

*  Trid.,  Scsa.  n.  Deer,  de  iostificatioue,  cap.  9» 
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been  current  before  the  Gounoil  of  Trent,  they  could  not  but 
mamtain  themselves  alter  it  aa  well    And  in  fact  the 

BomiBh  Church  succeeded  in  deriving  thence  the  advantage, 
partly  uf  affording  satisfartion  to  diliereiit  kinds  of  men,  partly 
of  coutroHiog  them  ao  as  to  suit  its  purpose.  For  the  sake 
of  persons  of  energetie  character,  the  possibility  of  assurance 
must  be  admitted  for  purely  general  reasons,  and  everyone 
who  takes  a  leading  position  in  the  Ghuroh  accepts  it  without 
asking  many  questions.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  sake  of 
the  discipline  of  the  great  mass,  it  is  expedient  to  foster  the 
feeling  of  uncertainty  about  one's  salvation,  in  order  to 
intensify  the  people's  zeal  for  the  works  which  the  Church 
prescribes.  So  that  this  Church  fares  best  by  using  a  double 
measure  and  a  double  weight.  The  Evangelical  principle,  how- 
ever, not  only  strikes  Catholic  opponents  as  strange ;  it  seems 
no  longer  in  any  degree  to  command  real  confidence  auiong 
ourselves,  whether  in  theory  or  in  practice.  The  fact  is,  veiy 
good  Evangelical  Christians  would  acknowledge  as  an  expression 
of  their  own  sentiments  the  opinion  of  Möhler,  that  we  ought 
to  embrace  assurance  of  our  own  salvation,  if  we  have  it  at 
all,  very  timidly  and  modestly.*  But,  on  the  other  liaml,  we 
decisively  reject  Mulder's  view,  that  on  Protestant  principles 
we  ought  simply  to  ask  everyone  what  he  thinks  of  his  own 
state,  and  that  his  answer  would  compel  us  to  regard  him  as 
a  saint,  since  the  teaching  of  our  symbols  refuses  to  attach 
any  weight  to  the  doubt  which  others  might  feel  of  bis  reply. 
This  misconception,  which  regards  the  Kvangelical  Christian 
as  a  wax  tigure,  on  which  every  single  dogma  is  to  be  tried 
and  proved,  is  one  for  which,  unfortunately,  the  older  theo- 

^  Symbolik;  \k  "  Ct^rUialy,  the  Spirit  wiLuehäes  to  our  spirit  that  we 

fhe  chttdnm  of  Gfod ;  bnt  this  witneM  is  of  ao  gentls  a  ustitTS,  snd 

rer^uires  such  tendw  nnrturt  11  i  t  the  bclisvar*  feeling  as  he  does  his  owu  uii* 
worthiness,  draws  iirar  to  it  only  timidly,  tiw]  hardly  dares  to  ro  t  ivu  it  into 
hi«  consciotwiKjss.  It  is  a  holy  joy,  wliicli  liides  its  faee  in  its  own  presence, 
and  would  remain  a  secret  from  itself.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  same  holds  true  in 
numj  other  instanoes  of  the  sfrfritnsl  life.  Innocenoe  which  becomes  eonteiona 
of  it8«'ir  is  usually  lost  in  the  very  act,  and  reflection  on  tiis  qnestiou  whether 
a  deed  which  one  is  on  the  point  of  doing  is  pure,  not  infreqiirntly  makes  it 
impnte.  The  life  of  tii''  true  siints  unfolds  itself  quiet  and  still;  they  do  UOt 
eali  themselves  blessed  ou  that  account,  but  leave  that  to  God." 
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logians  are  to  blame»  for  they  represent  religiooa  feelinga  and 
emotions  in  a  mechanical  form  as  objects  of  empirical  studj 
by  the  understanding.    But  if  anyone  thought  it  his  duty 

"  uu  Proteataut  principles"  to  ask  me  Nvhether  T  felt  «ssurfnl 
of  my  salvation,  I  should  reply  tiiat  tliat  did  not  in  the  least 
concern  him,  for  it  is  a  matter  between  me  and  God.  And  so 
I  perfectly  understand  Möhler's  protestation  that  he  would 
feel  exceedingly  uncomfortable  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
man  who  declared  himself  unconditionally  assured  of  his 
salvation,  and  that  he  could  liardly  escvipe  tbo  feeling  of  there 
being  something  diabolical  in  such  a  case.  For  such  a  man 
would  be  anything  but  a  true  Evangelical,  were  he  to  assert 
bis  assurance  of  salvation  apart  from  the  condition  of  teria 
contrUio,  But  I  should  also  have  the  feeling  expressed 
by  Möhler  in  the  vicinity  of  people  who  indicated,  even 
though  It  were  indirectly  by  the  exclusion  of  other  Christians 
from  the  fellowship  of  salvation,  that  they  themselves  in  their 
own  way  were  quite  certain  of  being  saved. 

Both  Evangelical  Confessions,  in  theur  practical  treatment 
of  the  subject  of  personal  assnrance,  follow  the  models  which, 
as  ha.s  been  shown  (§  19  ),  are  set  büfure  tliem  in  Melanchthon 
on  the  one  side  and  Calvin  on  the  other.  They  assert  in 
common  that  the  Divine  promise,  as  the  object  of  faith,  is  at 
the  same  tuoae  the  ground  of  the  assurance  which  either  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  combined  with  faith.  Tin  y  acknowledge  that  it  is 
through  the  promise  that  the  witness  of  God's  Spirit  leading 
to  personal  assuranee  exercises  it-s  power.  But  since  in  the 
promise,  as  liistoricully  given,  no  individual  recipient  is  named, 
they  look  to  faith  to  make  special  application  and  appropria- 
tion of  the  Divine  intention.  Even  the  Calvinists  determine 
the  idea  of  faith  chiefly  by  the  idea  of  fiducia,  as  the  opposite 
of  dnbitntio ;  but  as  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  in  real  life 
between  weak  and  strong  faith,  they  ditlerentiate  from  trust,  as 
the  general  notion,  a  higher  stage  of  itself,  which  carries  with 
it  certUudOf  which  is  the  assurance  and  seal  Further,  the 
Divine  promise  is  r^arded  by  Lutherans  as  wivversalü^  as 
xeferriug  to  all  individuals,  by  Calvinists  as  iindifinita,  There- 
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fore  the  LuthenuiB  make  its  appropriation  the  subject  of  a 
categorical  impeiative»  compared  with  which  aH  other  argu- 
ments count  merely  as  persuasives.    The  Calvinists,  on  the 

CDDtrarv,  cjillinu'  to  tlu'ir  aid  the  (ussumption  of  tiie  eternal 
election  of  imiividuak,  Lreiit  tiie  prublum  \\  ith  the  iustrumeuts 
of  theoretical  reflection.  The  Lutheran,  tlierefore,  who  keeps 
before  him  the  universal  promise  of  grace  in  the  Divine  word, 
has  to  make  the  practical  experiment  of  subsuming  himself 
by  faith  under  this  universal  rule ;  then  the  witness  of  the 
Huly  Spirit,  which  (ipeiides  throii<j;h  (  Jod's  universal  word  of 
promise,  extends  itself  likewise  to  him;  for  the  iudivichial  is 
determined  in  and  with  the  universaL  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Galvinist  knows  the  promise  to  be  valid  for  those  who 
believe ;  through  self-observation,  therefore,  he  makes  sure  that 
he  believcH,  and  infera  aucordiugly  that  he  personally  may  feel 
assured  of  tlie  promise  of  grace.  The  witueHS  of  tiie  Holy 
Spirit  operates  in  this  form  likewise,  for  upon  it  faith  relies 
when  reportmg  to  itself  on  its  relation  to  Divine  grace.  This 
theoretical  method  of  obtaining  a  basis  for  assurance  through 
a  regular  logical  inference  {.^>/Uogismus  pradiem)  is  a  peculiarity 
of  Reforinecl  theolo^.  Hut  even  the  Lutheran  "ascetics" 
were  unable  to  refrain  from  employing  tliia  method.  For  when 
they  attempt  to  help  trembling  faith  to  the  right  path,  Arndt, 
Soriver,  and  Fresenius  of  necessity  draw  attention  to  the 
hidden  traces  of  faith  which  indicate  that  the  individual  con- 
cerned ought  to  apply  the  promise  to  his  own  case;  and 
Ph.  D.  Burk,  in  his  Lehre  von  der  Rechtfertiguiui  und  ihrer 
Versicherung fCOJS^vßGA  Lutheran  and  Iteformed  forms  of  state- 
ment without  seeming  to  be  surprised  at  the  formal  syllogistic 
method  noted  abova  These  writers  chiefly  urge  that  we  should 
give  heed  to  the  comfortable  invitations  of  Scripture,  but  the 
didactic  style  which  they  follow  leads  them  also  incidentally 
to  adopt  the  syllogistie  melhijd.  Both  methods  therefore  take 
for  granted  that  the  witness  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is  immanent 
in  the  conviction  of  the  human  mind.  Bellarmine  (cap.  8), 
it  is  true,  is  willing  to  grant  that  this  conviction  is  divinely 
grounded  only  provided  that  not  merely  the  major  premise  is 
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given  in  the  Divine  word,  but  that  the  minor  premise  too — 
that  I  have  faith — is  certified  by  Divine  revelation,  and  not 

based  nn  human  ex^xirionco.  But  it  is  easy  to  repel  this  j 
sophifitical  suggestion  if  we  remember  tliat  the  receptioQ  of 
Divine  revelation  is  always  humanly  conditioned.  This  means 
that  there  does  exist  a  possibility  of  delusion  in  this  sphere ; 
but  in  regard  to  personal  assurance,  what  is  in  question  is  not 
infallibility  or  the  impossibility  of  error — for  in  no  relation 
can  this  l)e  claimed  by  any  human  mind — but  the  ]iosRibility 
of  sufficient  certainty  subject  to  the  couditions  under  which 
the  human  spirit  becomes  conscious  of  its  relation  to  God. 
Precisely  in  accordance  with  the  meanmg  we  ascribe  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  therefore,  moral  certainty  and  Divine  certainty 
come  to  coincide.  For  the  Spirit  meaii.s  anything  but  an 
inexorable  mechanism,  running  athwart  the  laws  of  the 
human  mind,  but  rather  a  principle  which  leaves  these  laws 
in  full  validity. 

Nevertheless  the  discussion  of  this  earlier  stage  of  faith, 
at  which  aHSurance  of  salvation  and  the  feeling  of  comfort  are 
absent,  is  carried  out  both  by  systematic  theologians  and 
"ascetic"  writers  with  a  certain  want  of  lucidity.  They 
firmly  maintain  that  saving  faith,  iu  the  full  sense,  isßdueia 
cum  eeriüvdine  sahttist  and  that  it  includes  the  feeling  of 
comfort  and  of  satisfaction  with  God  and  with  oneself.  Now, 
if  justificntion  is  granted  to  weak  and  uncertain  faith  also,  it 
must  be  poisiule  to  brini^  the  latter  nnder  the  concej>tion  of 
fidi'cia.  And  this  is  what  they  try  to  do;  for  otherwise 
such  faith,  as  being  fides  irtfomm^  would  not  avail  to  justify. 
But  how  can  we  recognise  weak  faith  as  trust  if  the  certainty 
of  salvation  given  by  feeling  is  not  present  at  all?  Now  I 
find  that  the  older  theologians  quite  failed  to  make  thi.s 
diliiculty  clear  to  their  own  minds;  oidy  in  Maccovius  have 
I  met  with  any  attempt  to  solve  it.^    That  attempt  issues 

1  Loci  eommuneSj  p.  689 :  "  Fidei  tensiut  non  est  fides ;  hoc  est,  actos  ill« 
rellasinui  in  ipoam  fidem,  qao  credo  me  credere,  non  est  ipsa  fidee,  sed  potios 

BensQS  quidam  fidei."  P.  lid:  " Qticiiiadmcxlum  dum  liumo  dcliqaium 
animi  patitur,  ant  in  pc^jfa-iTi  rapittir,  scnm  oimiino  non  piivatiir  (nbi  enim 
vita  eat  auiinalia,  ibi  sonsus  est,  sod  hoc  taotuni  iaoonmiorii  (latitur,  quod  dod 
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in  his  making  a  distinctioa  between  the  general  feeling  of 
aelf  which  is  inseparable  from  every  vital  act,  and  the  feeling 

of  this  self-foeliug  which  he  regards  as  tlie  higher  and  clearer 
staple.  l»uL  urf  he  entirely  fails  to  inquire  into  the  cumlitioua 
under  which  this  distinction  emerges,  no  complete  and  clear 
insight  into  the  matter  is  attained. 

It  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  ecclesiastical  Pro- 
testantism to  remove  the  treatment  of  these  experiences  from 
the  province  of  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  which  is  the 
general  promise  of  grace.  But  ä  propos  of  Gerhard's  dis- 
cussion of  this  point  (vol.  L  p.  354),  it  has  been  already  shown 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  preacher,  the  personal 
application  of  justification  seems  to  be  possible  merely,  hut 
not  necessary.  And  that  is  inevitable ;  for  the  f^oneral  truth 
of  the  forgiveuesa  of  sins  leaves  its  nctual  compass  still 
undetermined,  and  therefore  that  compass  am  not  form  a 
sufficient  ground  of  assurance  in  the  case  of  those  whose 
actual  assurance  depends  on  further  special  conditions. 
Hence  arises  the  right  claimed  by  Pietism  to  stimulate  in  a 
ditferent  way  the  assurance  of  salvation  given  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  justification.  But  in  rictistic  circles  those  special 
conditions  are  imposed  on  c»very  individual,  and  their  validity 
is  made  independent  of  those  general  principles  which  were 
previously  regarded  as  decisive.  Though  their  interest  in 
Justification  is  not  wholly  given  up,  and  though  sanetifieation 
in  the  sense  of  funuul  self-abnegation  or  the  struggle  after 
good  action  is  not  pressed  into  the  foreground,^  yet  the 
consciousness  of  justitication,  or  &«??urance,  is  made  to  depend 
upon  an  acute  experience  of  conversion.  Here  what  happened 
in  the  case  of  A.  H.  Francke  is  typical.  Once  he  becomes 
convinced  that  he  has  no  standing  in  living  faith,  he  goes 
astray,  in  his  hypochondriacal  strutrgle  to  secure  it,  from  what 
of  faith  ho  formerly  possessed ;  doubts  God,  yet  continues  in 

sentit  se  aentire),  tta  etUm  fit,  dam  bono  fidelis  tentationibuB  aio  abripitnr,  ut 
•xtis  Be  poBttas  vidcatur.   Non  desinit  qoidem  ille  lita  apiritiiali  vivere,  ct 

äf'nsii,  (jni  cum  vit^  hac  indivulso  uexu  ooaiunctiu est,  praeditus  eMe,  sod  boo 

mali  patitur,  cjimiI  nmi  sentit  sc  sciitire." 

*  Ad  by  Jodocub  van  Lodcnsteyu,  üescJiicktc  dot  Pietismus^  i.  \k  158. 
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prayer  to  the  God  Whom  he  no  lunger  believes,  and  is  finally 
surprised  by  the  return  of  conviction  with  a  full  nie<isure  of 
aesurance,  and  dates  from  that  iiioTneiit  his  being  pardoned 
by  God  and  the  forgiveness  of  bis  sins.^  The  antecedents  of 
this  consummation  may  vary  in  different  cases,  but  in  every 
instance  the  Halle  Pietism,  in  the  conversion  which  it 
demands,  inRists  on  a  .similar  experience  of  the  intense  con- 
sciousness that  ?/ty  siua  are  forgiven,  and  on  the  commence- 
ment of  a  concomitant  feeling  of  joy,  which  puts  an  end  to 
any  unhappiness  that  may  have  gone  before.  Alexander 
Schweizer  (voL  i  p.  558)  has  thrown  this  demand  into  dogmatic 
form;  and  in  Pietistic  biographies  similar  experiences  are 
described.  Nevertheles.«?  we  Imve  no  right  to  deduce  a  general 
rule  from  these  cases,  since  we  ciinnot  conceal  from  ourselves 
the  fact  that  the  Befonners  and  the  divines  who  foUow  them 
do  not  insist  on  any  such  element  when  thinking  of  personal 
assurance.  For  those  who  experience  the  kind  of  conversion 
which  leads  to  this  cousciousneiis  of  frtrfriveuess  relate  it  only 
in  the  loosest  possible  way  to  the  general  credentials  of  salva- 
tion. They  are  forced  to  admit  that  any  such  conversion  is 
preceded  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  but  the  latter  they 
regard  as  only  its  occasion,  or  as  a  source  of  information  regard- 
ing the  matters  involved.  But  they  exclude  from  the  province 
of  preacliing  the  act  of  '^vace  in  wliieh  (iod  operates  on  one 
who  is  being  converted,  aud  oppose  it  to  preaching  regarded 
as  a  purely  theoretical  means  of  grace.  Spener,  indeed,  still 
holds  firmly  by  Luther's  principle  that  the  individual's  experi- 
ences all  point  back  to  his  baptism,  and  are  to  be  explained 
as  the  consequences,  or  the  renewal,  of  baptismal  grace. 
Fraucke,  in  reviewing  his  conversion,  ignores  this  view 
altogether.  Pietism,  so  far  as  it  holds  at  all  to  the  funda- 
mental significance  of  forgiveness,  totally  ignores  the  fact  that 
the  community  of  believers,  which  every  new  convert  finds 
previously  existing,  and  in  which  conversion  only  gives  him  a 
firiiici  lusiVnii^^  ijj  haseil  upon  tlie  forgiveness  of  sin.  A  con- 
verted man  m  not,  by  his  sjjccial  experience,  isolated  from  (»r 

^  Op,  eiLt  Ü.  p.  250. 
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opposed  to  this  body;  rather  it  awakens  within  him  that 
common  sentiment  which  holds  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  as  the  distmguishing  features  of  the 

community  of  believere.  Instead  of  this,  Pietism  recommends 
its  devotees  to  hold  by  ilw  society  which,  by  its  special 
attainments  in  piety,  proves  itself  to  be  the  true  commimity.  jj 
On  this  point,  therefore,  as  in  their  whole  teaching,  the  Church 
and  Pietism  are  utterly  opposed  in  the  way  they  guide  men 
to  assurance.  The  Church  asserts  merely  the  possibility,  not  , 
the  unfailiucr  actuality,  of  pcis<»nul  assurance;  Pietism  asserts 
only  except i<jiial  instances  of  conversion,  which  indicate  no 
general  rule,  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  principle  they  bear 
no  relation  to  the  Evangelical  conception  of  the  Church. 
What  would  be  the  result  if  we  were  to  adopt  simultaneously 
the  point  of  view  of  both  ? 

Löhe,  in  a  short  brorhur*'}  has  described  the  epoch  of 
*'  Kevival "  as  past.  He  tcstities  that  Pietistic  excitations  of 
feeling  are  regarded — even  by  those  who  have  striven  to 
gain  assurance  through  them,  and,  through  the  change  that 
came  over  their  impressions,  have  attained  it — as  youthful 
experiences  whose  return  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  maturer 
years.  He  sees  in  Pietism  of  this  kind  a  Pbarisjiic  and  self- 
willed  mysticism,  and  finds  in  it  the  characteristics  of  an 
enervated  age»  which  knows  no  joy  but  that  of  feeling,  and 
understands  no  greatness  but  that  of  the  labours  accomplished 
by  institutions  and  societies,  etc  He  denies  that  the  ap]^  oval 
of  the  Apostles  or  the  Peforniers  can  bo  claimed  for  so 
sentimental  und  Roman  Catliolic  a  method  :  lie  even  doubts 
whether  feeling  should  be  given  a  normative  place  alongside 
of  knowing  and  willing.  I  am  not  called  upon  to  discuss 
this  verdict  upon  modem  Pietism;  I  prefer  to  leave  it  to 
others,  who  are  more  nearly  concerned,  to  settle  the  disputed 
question  whether  the  "Kevival"  was  the  product  of  an 
enervated  j;enerati<  »n,  or  a  fresh  return  of  springtime  for  the 
sjiirit  of  man.  Only  it  appears  to  me  that  in  the  question 
before  us  Löhe  has  shaken  himself  clear  of  the  Pietistic 

>     lAe  DMm  Wwd  Oi  the  LiifiU  vhUh  Itaäa  to  Pmet,  fith  «d.,  1860. 
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eolution  without  getting  lid  of  the  Pietistic  problem.  For  he 
considers  it  justifiable  to  address  to  individuals  the  question 
whether  they  are  bom  again,  whether  they  are  children  of 

Gud,  whether  they  are  assured  in  faith  of  their  sjilvalioii. 
That  is  the  view  of  the  matter,  indccMl,  wliich  Möhler  holds 
to  be  specifically  Evangelical,  but  which  took  practical  shape 
for  the  first  time  in  the  different  phases  of  Pietism.  Löhe,  it 
is  true,  rests  with  only  one  foot  upon  Pietism»  the  other  he 
places  on  the  soil  of  doctrinaire  Lntheranism,  by  giving  the 
advice  that  awakened  .smils,  who  long  for  assurance,  should 
accept  with  bhnd  trust  the  immutable  promises  of  the  Word 
of  God.  This,  he  considers,  was  the  meaning  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  age  of  the  Beformation,  alongside  of  knowledge  and 
will,  not  feeling  but  memory  was  regarded  as  a  principal 
function  of  the  mind.  For  the  memory  ought  to  keep  in 
active  o])eratioii  l)rjLjht  and  clear  texts  of  Scripture,  so  as  to 
awalccu  believing  confidence ;  in  a  case  of  necessity,  liowever, 
ail  doubts  are  to  be  beaten  down  by  the  believing  confidence 
of  the  pastor. 

But  is  memory,  then,  the  power  which  fills  up  the  gap 

between  intellectual  knowledge  of  the  general  truth  of  God's 
grace,  and  tlie  personal  satisfaction  and  pacification  of  tlie 
conscience  ?  And  how  long  will  the  authoritative  assurances 
of  a  believing  pastor  retain  their  power?  Can  his  words 
really  produce  more  than  that  transient  impression  which 
Pietists  gain  anyhow  by  their  tempestuous  prayers  for  assur- 
ance ?  l)oes  the  continuance  uf  tlie  frame  of  feeling  desired 
really  depend  more  on  the  imperious  words  of  another  than 
on  the  sylloßismm  praäicuB,  or  on  the  straining  of  the  fancy 
to  lay  hold  of  the  general  promises  of  grace  ?  Feeling,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  unaffected  by  the  will,  by  logical  reasoning, 
by  the  action  of  the  fancy  or  the  memory.  But  we  are  told 
that  feeling  ought  not  to  enter  here  nt  all  ;  feeling — that 
discovery  of  post-Iieformation  timefc>,  that  standaid  of  an 
enervated  generation,  pretending  to  a  scientific  character  which 
faith  simply  contradicts  when  it  fills  us  with  its  proper  power ! 
But  unfortunately  a  pastor,  even  though  he  be  as  masterful  in 
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bis  ways  a.s  L()he,  muHt  accoinmodatü  liimself  to  Liu;  way  of 
thinking  of  those  on  whom  he  wishes  to  work  ;  he  haa  no  right 
to  carry  men  away  by  claims  so  grotesque  ;  for  the  impression 
which  may  be  thua  momentarily  jtroduced  does  not  last,  and  the 
outcome  of  this  method  probably  is  to  compromise  Christianity. 
Now  feeling  is  simply  that  function  of  mind  in  which  the 
Ego  is  present  to  itiself ;  and  reconciliation  with  i  Un\  inuHt 
imply  a  modihcation  of  the  feeling  of  self,  if  the  abäurance 
thereof  is  to  occupy  the  mind  at  eveiy  moment  and  become 
a  motive  impelling  the  will  But  now,  according  to  the 
Lntberan  view»  the  course  of  events  depends  on  the  following 
syllogism.  The  major  premise — namely,  the  truth  of  the 
universal  promise  of  grace — is  presupposed  as  a  judgment 
of  theoretical  cognition;  the  minor  premise — that  we  are 
trusting  firmly  enough  in  the  grace  of  God — is  to  be  pro- 
duced by  putting  a  strain  upon  the  will:  and  from  these 
there  is  to  follow,  as  a  perpetual  gain  for  the  feeling  of  self, 
the  conclusion  that  we  are.  assured  of  justification.  This 
exercise  in  reasoning,  embracing  all  the  three  basal  functions 
of  mind,  is  not  rendered  any  easiei  by  the  attempt  which  is 
made  to  explain  the  conclusion  by  comparing  it  to  the  success 
of  moral  effort  For  even  if  the  latter  ought  to  be  inter- 
preted as  an  effect  of  grace,  yet  it  is  not  sufficiently  akin  to 
trust  in  justiticalKai  through  Christ  to  give  us  any  light  ii]  tm 
assurance,  when  assurance  does  not  arise  directly  of  iistlf. 
£ither  that,  or  we  run  the  risk  of  exchanging  for  justification 
a  form  of  self-righteousness. 

§  24.  When  Luther  set  up  his  view  of  justification  by 
faith  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  sacrament  of  penance  (vol  i. 
p.  159),  hü  not  only  bound  up  the  conception  of  justification 
with  the  value  of  the  Church  for  the  individual  believer,  but 
with  equal  distinctness  secured  it  against  the  predominctntly 
legal  practice  of  the  Catholic  system.  The  predominant  import- 
ance of  the  law  in  the  sacrament  of  penance  depends  on  the  fact 
that  from  the  penitent's  confession  the  priest  has  to  ascertain  his 
definite  sinfulness,  in  order  to  gauge  absolution  and  j>enalties 
accordingly.  II,  therefore,  the  phest's  method  is  conscientious. 
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he  will  hold  the  penitent  firmly  to  contriiio,  or  tlie  terrors  of 
the  law.  Against  this  Luther  maintained  in  his  earliest 
reforming  period  that  the  onl^  genuine  repentance  is  that 
which  springs  from  faith,  and  that  the  penitent  oi^ht  not 
to  be  detuiiiud  under  fears  ins])ired  by  the  law,  but  nliould 
be  encouraged  to  cherish  that  believing  conviction  which 
appropriates  forgiyeness  from  the  absolution  of  the  Church 
(yoL  i  p.  163).  This  is  the  sense  of  the  new  meaning  given 
to  the  sacrament  of  penance  in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Art 
xii.,  and  in  the  Apology,  Art.  v.  Since  the  poenitmtia  of  thof^e 
who  commit  sins  after  ba^ttisni  is  meant  to  produce  contritio 
and  ßdes,  Melanchthon  in  the  Apology  regards  the  subsequent 
absolution  as  mcram/Bnium  pomitmiiae  in  respect  of  those 
actions  which  oonfes«on  brings  to  light  41,  vi  13). 
Nevertheless,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Cätholie  practice, 
what  is  here  aimed  at  is  toeonlii m  the  penitent's  faith.  Now, 
in  the  Aj^nUviii  the  Gospel,  (luod  an/uit  peccala  (ii.  62,  v.  29), 
is  repeatedly  described  as  the  motive  to  contritio,  but  along- 
side of  it  the  same  function  is  ascribed  to  the  law  (v.  53),  so 
that  the  two  parts  of  ecclesiastical  poeniüetUta  are  connected 
with  the  two  heterogeneous  and  graded  parts  of  Divine  revela- 
tion. This  view  which,  though  only  obscurely,  lie«  at  the 
basis  of  the  1 2th  Article  of  the  Confessio  Augustana,  approxi- 
mates to  the  Catholic  representation  of  the  matter  in  a  way 
that  is  not  altogether  favourable  to  the  Evangelical  character 
of  the  counsel  intended.  For  one  who  stands  in  need  of 
special  forgiveness  for  sins  committed,  really  affirms  the  con- 
tinuity of  his  believing  status  in  the  Church  wlicn,  from  the 
(Tospcl  of  forgiveness,  he  accepts  the  trutli  of  hia  guilt.  Were 
he  to  betake  himself  exclusively  to  the  law  for  this  purpose, 
he  would  land  himself  in  serious  uncertainty.  For  in  the 
last  resort  this  path  will  conduct  him  to  the  genuine  repent- 
ance which  is  essential,  only  when  by  faith  he  sees  in  the 
Lawufiver  the  God  uf  his  salvation.  Here,  therefore,  within 
the  narrow  province  of  the  quasi  sacramental  system  of 
penance,  we  find  the  influence  of  that  innovation  of  which 
Melanchthon  gave  an  exposition  in  the  VmUUiantbueh  (voL  L 
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p.  200)  in  order  to  make  the  uuiversal  dibpensation  of  justifi- 
cation intelligible  to  the  laity.  The  doctnue  of  justification, 
as  exhibited  also  by  Luther  in  the  same  senae»^  narrows  the 
problem  to  the  case  of  individuals  as  such,  and  weakens  its 
direct  reference  to  life  within  the  Church.  The  Church 
remains  in  the  background  as  the  teacher  of  law  and  Gospel 
(voL  L  p.  189). 

What  disposed  Luther  to  make  this  violent  change  in  his 
teaching  was  the  fact  that  he  leaves  the  believer's  standing  as 
a  Christian  exposed  to  those  agitattons  of  feeling  which  he 
had  experienced  as  a  monk,  owing  to  his  erroneous  attitude 
to  the  law.  Not  tiiidiii^r  in  the  prophets  of  Zwickau  the 
same  terrors  of  hell  for  sm,  he  thinks  that  he  ought  to  con- 
clude that  thej  are  untrustworthj.  Melanchthon,  too,  is  the 
first  to  insist  on  these  most  torturing  feelings  as  an  element 
in  poeniienHa  in  the  narrower  sense ; '  they  were  next  pre- 
scribed  by  both  Reformers  as  a  precondition  of  justificatio 
in  general.  The  ortiiodox  theologians  perpetuate  tliis  view. 
By  combining  the  narrower  conception  ol  pocnitentia^  as  equi- 
valent to  eoatritiOt  with  jvMtifieiUiOf  they  finally  come  to  discard 
the  positive  and  comprehensive  conception  of  jpoewUenHat  with 
which  Luther  had  opened  his  Theses  of  1517,  though  it  still 
receives  rec'o<rintion  in  the  Apolofjy  (iii.  229).  In  all  these 
respects  Calvin  (vol.  i.  \>\^.  204,  214)  keeps  to  Luther's  original 
positions.  Justifying  faith,  as  presupposing  the  regenerate 
status  and  potmU/niUa — ^which  last  covers  the  whole  of  life~ 
and  conditioned  by  the  corporate  existence  of  the  community 
of  which  Christ  is  the  Head,  he  represento  as  consisting  in  the 
imputation  of  Cln  ist's  righteousness ;  he  makes  room  for 
the  terrors  of  conscience  only  so  far  as  to  pay  that  many 
experience  them  as  preparatory  to  ol>edience,  while  he  admits 
mortal  terrors  to  be  a  precondition  of  conversion  only  in 
the  case  of  those  who  have  formerly  been  alienated  by 
the  devil  from  the  fear  of  God.     Among  the  Lutherans 

*  Kg.  C'ommcjitarius  in  ep.  ad  OalcUas  (1535),  ed.  Erl.  torn.  i.  p.  186. 
*Apol,  C,  A,      46:  "Mortificatio  (=contritiu)  significat  voros  terrores, 
•ient  mit  morieatiam,  ^nu  anttiiiav  natu»  boh  Pobbb^  niai  «ngoratar 

XX 
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Spener  was  the  first  to  maiuuim  u  öimilar  moderate  view 
of  the  matter.* 

Tlie  doctrine  which  Melanchthon  made  authoritative  for 
the  Lutherans  had  for  a  long  time  no  permdouB  efifects.  In 
practice  it  was  counterbalanced  by  the  survival  of  Luther's 
idea  that  baptism  guarantees  our  standing  in  grace,  and 
especially  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  A.  H.  Francke,  aud  besides 
him  the  Gotha  Pietists  iii  their  Confession  of  1693,  was  the 
first  to  insist  on  contrition,  or  the  pain  which  accompanies 
the  sweepmg  away  of  inherited  lust,  as  a  precondition  of 
living  faith;  and  they  appeal  to  the  Apology  of  the  AugfUmrg 
Confession,  But  meantime  the  mysticism  adopted  by  Joli. 
Aiiult  and  Jodocus  van  ix^dunstcyn  had  led  to  a  still  more 
incisive  precondition  being  prescribed  than  that  expressed  in 
the  conflict  of  penitence  "  (Buttkaim^f)*  Formal  self-denial, 
insistence  on  the  hatefulness  and  loathsomeness  of  all  sin  what* 
soever,  is  brought  ])y  them  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  make  man 
contrast  himself  in  his  creaturely  nothingness  with  God,  the 
only  Lord  aud  the  only  Existent  One,  in  order  that  his  heart 
may  open  to  the  grace  which  compensates  him  for  the  surrender 
of  his  own  will  by  making  him  one  with  God.  But  this  is  to 
demand  far  more  than  pain  excited  by  the  feeling  of  one's  own 
guilt  And  while  Luther  may  have  inferred  from  his  own 
experience  that  terrors  of  conscience  arise  spontaneously  at 
the  remembrance  of  the  law,  yet  when  the  practice  of  monkish 
self-humiliation  is  revived,  meditation  upon  sin  in  general  and 
insistence  on  the  nothingness  of  the  creature  become  tasks 
which  induce  a  constant  tendency  to  morbid  fancies.  The 
rietistic  conflict  of  penitence  points  us  also  to  the  same 
methods.  The  uselessness  of  these  methods,  however,  is 
plain  from  the  fact  that  they  really  I'ender  uncertain  the 
attainment  of  joyous  trust  in  God  as  the  mark  of  being 
pardoned,  and  that  if  it  is  attained  at  all,  it  is  not  continuous.* 
Besides,  the  Fietistic  or  mystical  directions  are  always  so  stated 

1  QtatSiidae  de»  PUlimtu,  Ü.  pw  113. 

'Seniler,  LeheMbeschreibung,  L  p.  4801;  Ph.  D.  Bork,  DU  £edtif€rtigmfft 
I  ^  152  ff.  i  Albert  Knapp^  Ubendild,  pp.  188^  140, 1S6,  17». 
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as  though  the  Gbiistian  existed  onlj  for  contemplation,  and  * 
as  though  work,  which  interrupts  his  meditations,  were  worth 

nothing.  But  this  is  a  denial  of  the  principle  of  the  Refor- 
mation, that  justification  in  actual  fact  hecoiiu^s  matter  of 
experience  through  the  discharge  of  moral  tasks,  while  these ^ 
are  to  be  discharged  in  the  labours  of  one's  vocation.  And 
Heinrich  yon  Bog^tsky  tells  us  in  his  biography  that  for  the 
half  of  his  lifetime  all  his  pious  exercises  yielded  him  no  lasting 
peace ;  not  till  lie  undertook  the  work  of  devotional  writing 
did  he  attain  to  what  he  had  heen  seeking.^ 

Spener  repudiated  hoth  the  conflict  of  penitence  and  the 
testing  of  justification  by  feeling;  and  taught  instead  that 
we  have  to  assure  ourselves  of  the  vitality  of  our  faith  and 
the  certainty  of  our  justification  through  the  practice  and  the 
consciuuäiiess  of  moral  action.*  This  argument  had  (dready 
heen  put  forward  by  Melanchtbou  and  Calvin  (p.  144) ;  it 
came  to  possess  a  peculiar  importance  in  Calvinism,  which 
teaches  that  good  works  are  to  be  regarded  as  evidence  of 
j^tfrwwnsn^ta  gratiae.  This  view,  moreover,  not  merely  is 
inculcated  in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  (Qu.  86),  but  also 
explains  the  ednrts  made  l)y  the  strict  Galvinists  to  attain 
extreme  precision  in  ciaiduct/^  But  the  principle  is  likewise 
recognised  in  the  Formula  of  Concord  (iv.  15),  and  reiterated 

'  Geschieht/;  des  PSeti$mus,  ii.  p.  538.  Knapp,  too,  testi6ea  to  the  same 
thing  in  his  own  way,  op.  rif.,  p.  166.  His  ceaseless  conflicts  in  praytr  had 
brought  him  odIj  au  itisiguihcant  gain,  when  one  afternooa  it  seemed  as  though 

*  geati«  ToiM  were  urging  him  to  work.  At  tbi  end  of  an  hour  of  quiet  8tudy 
his  beort  overflowed  with  the  bleeaed  peooe  of  God,  to  thsk  with  triumphont 
adoration  he  gives  vent  to  his  wonder  in  the  question :  How  is  it  jwssible,  my 
God,  that  Thou  i,'iv»  st  to  me  such  heavenly  peace  in  the  midist  of  this  dry  work  T 
Theuce  be  draws  the  doctrine  tiiat  the  prayers  even  ot  an  awakened  man 
ore  «Tit  Bttd  vain  without  work,  thorough  fidelity  to  hit  vocation,  and  honest 
indnstry. 

•  ContUia  latiiui,  i.  p.  32 :  "  Ad  sensuro  fidci  internum  provocare,  res 
ambipia  est.  Quoti'  S  •  nim  eo  destituentur,  qui  fide  valent  maxime,  et  in  ipsa 
sua  imbeciliiute,  cuiu  m  tentati  tide  vacuos  vociferentur,  robore  coelesti  con- 
•enrantur,  ut  ctiom  viucant.  Si  iam  ex  sensu  iudicium,  despcrabunt  aut 
de8|ieraro  inbebontor  ao  morti  adindicabnntor,  qui  vivebant  ae  vivere  debebant 

•  .  .  Cum  OCgO  a  priori,  ut  loquuntur,  ea  dicernere  nei^ueamusi  a  pi^teriori 
cognitio  nostra  capienda  est,  videlicet  a  fracttbos  arbona  indoles  a^ptoeoenda," 
Cf.  Grsehichte  cUh  Pietismus,  ii.  p.  97  fT. 

*  Geschichte  des  fietismtis,  I  p.  112, 
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by  Lutheran  theologians,  such  as  Qnenatedt.  Nevertheless 
this  test  of  the  justified  status,  when  put  into  practice,  turns 

out  to  be  unreliable.  Tlie  extreme  precision  of  the  Reformed 
leaves  an  iinprossion  as  though  the  thonglit  of  justification 
had  been  swallowed  up  in  attention  to  the  trivialities  of  life. 
But  Spener  (voL  L  360)  lets  us  see  that  partly  he  was  reduced 
to  uncertainty  when  he  asked  himself  what  actions  the  glory  of 
God  calls  on  us  to  perform  or  to  omit,  and  partly  came  to 
take  all  indulgent  view  of  his  sins.  At  ljuttom,  too,  the 
argument  which  concKules  from  good  works  lo  the  truth  of 
the  consciouaneaa  of  justification  by  faith  is  very  suspicious. 
We  ought,  we  are  told,  to  look  away  from  the  good  works 
which  we  perform  as  regenerate,  since  they  are  always  im* 
perfect,  and  turn  in  faith  to  the  perfection  of  Christ  as  the 
groimd  of  our  standing  before  God.  And  if,  though  wc  thus 
turn,  we  become  the  prey  of  uncertainty,  we  ought  again  to 
reflect  that  we  still  have  good  works,  and  have  in  them  an 
evidence  of  our  standing  in  grace.  If  this  be  so,  it  seems  as 
though  we  might  spare  ourselves  this  roundabout  route,  and 
simply  hold  to  the  last-mentioned  consideration.  The  mistake 
in  the  argument  lies  in  this,  that  the  category  of  good  works 
cannot  be  applied  here,  for  when  we  are  sitting  in  judgment 
on  ourselves,  the  real  question  always  is  whether  our  life- 
work  is  manifested  in  the  individual  visible  actions  which  we 
have  before  us  (vol  il  292).  But  we  cannot  set  up  this 
achievement  alongside  of  justifying  iaiili,  or  in  opposition  to 
it;  on  the  contrary,  that  faith  is  an  element  in  the  true 
conception  of  a  man's  Ufework.  We  cannot,  however,  discusfi 
at  present  how  this  cornea  to  be  so. 

On  the  other  hand, insistence  on  a  "conflict  of  penitence," 
under  the  conditions  laid  down  by  Luther  and  Melanchthon 
— conditions  which  Sj)ener  himself  refused  to  acknowledge  as 
a  rule  for  all — is,  to  begin  with,  inconsistent  with  that  idea  of 
education  through  Church  fellowship  to  which  all  the  other 
principles  of  the  fieformers  point  Feelings  of  pain  at  one's 
own  sin,  which  are  compared  to  the  terrors  of  death  and  hell, 
thereby  fall  under  the  category  of  emotions  which  belong  to 
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the  domain  of  the  purely  natural  life.  Natural  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  as  an  original  endowment  of  man,  are  the 
immediate  impulses  of  bis  activities,  but  at  the  same  time 
obstacles  to  tbe  regular  and  continuous  movement  and 

direction  of  his  will  Now  all  education  consists  in  setting 
limitH  to  uatuial  and  aimless  emotions  by  exciting  fccliugs 
of  moral  pleasure  and  pain,  and  in  making  possible  tbe 
consecutive  direction  of  tbe  will  to  tbe  good.  Tbis  set  of 
feelings  ia  difierent  from  tbe  otber,  for  tbej  are  acquired  and 
orderly.  They  are  at  the  same  time  necessarily  more 
peaceful,  for  they  are  moditied  by  accompanying  reflection. 
Now,  if  tbe  transition  from  repentance  to  the  assurance 
of  pardon  forms  a  self-consistent  process,  it  must  belong 
to  tbe  realm  of  education,  and  therefore  cannot  be  ex- 
perienced in  those  shifting  feelings  which,  by  the  very 
strength  demanded  of  them,  would  prove  that  the  person 
concerned  was  destitute  of  all  education.  The  moral  pain  of 
repentance  cannot  therefore  consist  in  terrors  comparable  to 
tbe  natural  fear  of  death  or  tbe  thought  of  belL  Sucb 
an  hypothesis,  besides,  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  mere 
fact  that  the  laetiHa  spirüvaiü — which  is  an  expression,  in  the 
religious  feeling  of  self  which  God's  grace  has  restored,  of  the 
reception  of  forgiveness — is  shown  by  the  epithet  spiritualis  to 
be  moral  pleasure.  Or  are  we  to  suppose  that  this  contrast 
between  tbe  moral  pleasure  which  forms  part  of  Mtb  and  tbe 
merely  natural  emotion  which  characterises  repentance,  is 
really  a  true  one?  That  supposition  would  simply  imply 
that  we  surrrendered  the  self-cousiatency  of  the  process.  If 
the  prescription  of  poeniUniia,  is  taken  hterally,  we  cannot 
escape  tbis  danger.  The  demand  for  a  "  conflict  of  penitence,"  ^ 
in  the  sense  of  an  excitation  of  natural  emotions  of  anxiety 
and  despair,  simply  suggests  an  aimless  attitude  of  mind,  in 
which  one  only  removes  oneself  further  from  the  possible 
peace  offered  by  grace.  And  it  is  the  same  with  the 
exaggerated  insistence  on  the  duty  of  our  regarding  ourselves 
in  our  creaturely  nothingness  as  utterly  unworthy  before 
God.    But  just  as  laetUia  tpirUuaUs  does  not  mean  an  emotion 
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of  the  highest  intenaibj,  similarly  the  disapproval  ol  oneself 
involved  in  repentance  does  not  entail  stormy  sensations. 
Otherwise  we  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  mistake  of 
introdncing  storm  and  stress  into  our  feeling  of  laeHHa  also, 

and  so  forfeiting  that  self-puritlcatiou  which  yet  ought  to 
be  attained  if  poenifmfia  is  in  general  a  moral  experience. 

The  same  result  follows  when  we  consider  that,  according 
to  liUther's  original  position,  repentance  itself  is  an  effect  of 
faith,  and  when  a  penitent  suffers  from  terrors  of  conseience  he 
ought  to  have  it  made  clear  to  him  that  he  is  really  imder  the 
educative  grace  of  God  by  which  Iiis  faith  is  set  free.  Aud  if 
what  calls  forth  these  experiences  is  his  comparison  of  the 
sins  he  has  committed  with  the  Divine  Jaw,  yet  this  points 
back  to  faith  in  the  Lawgiver  as  the  Benefactor  and  the 
Author  of  man's  salvation.  For  if  this  thought  be  absent,  if 
the  Lawgiver  be  regarded  as  indiHerent  or  as  an  object  of  mis- 
trust, then  there  results  no  repentance  at  all.  But  he  who  is 
advised  to  go  to  the  Gospel  for  the  knowledge  and  condemna- 
tion of  his  sins,  is  from  the  outset  supposed  to  be  the  subject 
of  specific  faitL  Now  this  principle  of  the  Beformers  has 
hitherto  been  made  use  of  as  meaning  that  God's  promise  of 
forgiveness  is  intended  to  be  our  ground  of  knowledge  in 
estimating  our  own  sin.  When  looked  at  more  closely,  this 
conception  requires  to  be  drawn  out  into  the  further  thought 
that  the  sight  of  Christ  in  His  perfecting  on  the  Cross  both 
elicits  from  us  condemnation  of  our  sins,  and  makes  God's 
grace  to  sinners  certain.  Such  a  conception  has  a  deeper 
bearing  on  repentance  than  the  law  has,  for  it  offers  us  the  ideal 
of  the  God-pleasing  life  exhibited  by  Christ  as  the  standard 
by  comparing  ourselves  with  which  we  come  to  know  and 
repent  of  our  sins.  For  that  model  of  what  life  should  be 
embraces,  in  the  unity  of  an  ordered  whole,  all  those  relation- 
ships which  are  set  forth  separately  in  the  law.  And  this, 
the  Duniel  of  our  own  faith  and  efTort,  exeites  our  condemna- 
tion of  those  instances  of  uufaitMiduess  of  which  we  have 
been  guilty,  in  the  same  degree  as,  by  its  moral  perfection 
and  beauty,  it  impresses  on  us  the  revelation  of  God  for  our 
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salvation  aa  the  supreme  motiye  of  our  faith  in  Him.  For 
part  of  the  meaning  of  repentance  is  that  the  sense  of  our  own 
moral  dignity,  too,  should  be  a  motive  to  condemnation  of  our 
sin.  This  fact  is  ignored  when  the  demand  is  made  that  we 
should  learn  our  sin  from  the  law,  and  estimate  it  1)/  the 
standard  of  the  law;  bat  it  is  acknowledged  when  we 
draw  onr  knowledge  of  our  sin  from  a  comparison  of  it  with 
the  ideaL  For  by  recognising  a  model  we  do  homage  to  our 
own  ideal,  and  that,  too,  from  the  standpoint  of  our  own 
honour  and  di<^ity. 

I  shall  recapitulate  the  resulte  attained  up  to  this  point, 
in  order  to  determine  accurately  the  queetion  still  awaiting 
solution.  Justification  is  Gk»d's  fofgiTcness  or  pardon^ 
reconciliation  with  Him,  adoption  into  the  position  of 
children,  ind,  in  God'.s  revelation  of  grace  through  Lhiist,  it 
operates  as  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteoubneöS  in  such  a 
way  that  the  position,  given  to  Him  and  maintained  by  Him, 
as  Son  of  God  and  original  object  of  God's  love,  is  also  im- 
puted to  those  sinners  who  belong  to  the  community  of  Christ 
by  faith,  and  thus  they  are  aooofded  the  oeeestus  ad  patrem. 
Trust  in  God's  grace,  which  includes  emotional,  i.r.  personal, 
conviction  of  what  is  thus  connected  with  grace,  and  winch 
takes  the  place  of  the  mistrust  involved  in  the  feeling  of 
guilt,  is  possible  to  every  individual,  provided  that  by  this 
f^th  he  ingrafts  himself  into  the  community  of  Christ,  which 
presents  to  all  its  members,  under  the  conditions  described,  the 
promise  of  forgiveness  as  the  proximat*'  1 1  anson  (if  its  own 
existence,  and  offers  it  to  them  for  their  Balvatiou.  JSincc  for  • 
giveness  through  Christ  is  the  fundamental  form  in  which  each 
one  receives  the  guarantee  of  his  salvation,  so  likewise  the 
continuance  of  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  of  the  need  of 
forgiveness,  and  therefore,  too,  repentance  for  onr  recurring 
offences,  are  c<illed  for  by  the  very  fact  that  in  Hun  Wl)o 
brings  us  the  revelation  of  grace  we  recognise  the  moral  ideal 
— but  in  such  a  way  that  our  education  in  the  Church  as  a 
rule  excludes  that  passionate  and  acute  form  of  conversion 
which  occurs  in  special  casea    What  we  still  need  to 
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discover  ia  how  the  general  truth  of  the  promise  of  grace,  for 
which  each  individual  haa  the  testimony  of  the  community, 

is  to  become  ;i  personal  conviction  in  every  believer.  The 
conditions  of  this  have  not  yet  been  found.  For  as  trust,  in 
regard  to  justification,  may  change  from  stronger  to  weaker, 
a  weaker  trust  is  evidence  of  a  lack  of  personal  conviction 
which  cannot  he  supplied  by  an  intellectual  acknowledgment 
of  the  general  truth,  cannot  be  confirmed  by  passionate  and 
morbid  effort,  but  is  ntlier  rendered  imi]  ossible  by  the 
heightening  of  the  feehng  of  guilt  present  m  the  "  conflict  of 
penitence,"  and  in  any  case  cannot  be  gained  through  feelings 
which  are  isolated  and  liable  to  change.  All  these  methods 
assume  that  we  are  to  receive  assurance  passively  as  an  opera- 
tion of  God  or  through  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  perhaps 
even  in  a  fashion  definitely  marked  off  from  llic  normal 
context  of  mental  life,  or,  in  other  wordn,  Lhrou{:^h  inspiration. 
But  every  point  which  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  establish 
has  gone  to  signalise  the  spiritual  activities  of  the  sinner. 
He  ezetdsee  fiiithi  he  accounts  himself  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity of  Christ,  he  feels  trust  towards  God,  and  no  longer 
mistrust;  in  recognising  his  ideal  he  condemns  his  sin,  he 
seeks  personal  conviction  of  his  salvation,  in  order  that 
amid  all  other  changes  of  his  action  and  feeling  he  may 
hold  fast  to  the  aeeeagus  ad  pahtm.  How  are  these  two 
aspects  to  be  reconciled  with  one  another? 

§  25.  If  justification  by  faith  is  the  basal  conception  of 
EvHngelica.1  Christianity,  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  express 
the  relation  of  men  to  God  and  Christ  without  at  the  same 
time  including  a  peculiar  attitude  of  the  believer  to  the  world 
founded  upon  that  relation  (p.  29).  This  fact  is  recognised  by 
Paul  when,  in  Kom.  v.  1-5,  viiL  32-39,  he  describes  the  appli- 
cation of  justification  (voL  ii.  pp.  343,  349,  353).  It  creates 
in  iTiiiri  a  ptculiar  feeling  of  self  wluch  cvuiences  itself  in  his 
hope  of  permanent  acknowledgment  by  God  and  in  patience 
under  suffering,  and  which  is  charged  with  a  power  superior 
to  all  the  forces  and  dispensations  of  this  world.  But  the 
world  is  likewise  the  correlative  of  patience  and  hope.  For 
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sufiPerings  arise  out  of  the  believer's  position  in  the  world,  and 

his  acknowledgment  by  God — which  is  the  final  verdict  on 
him — is  always  conceived,  on  the  Old  Testament  model,  as 
installing  him  in  his  right  relation  to  the  world.  This  aspect 
ol  the  mattei  was  not  forgotten  hj  the  Beformers.  Only, 
the  two  classical  expositions  of  this  subject  are  not  given  in 
connection  with  the  statements  of  Paul  On  the  contrary*  in 
his  de  libertaie  Christiana  Luther  uses  Eev.  v.  1 0  as  the  text 
of  his  argument  that  those  who  are  righteous  by  faith  are 
made  kiugß  and  priests — priests,  through  the  opening  of  the 
o/eeemts  ad  patrem  and  the  right  of  prayer  to  God  i  kings, 
through  their  trust  in  God  Who  governs  all  things  for  the 
best,  and  wiU  help  the  believer  to  surmount  all  obstacles 
(vol.  i.  p.  181).  This  line  of  thought,  it  is  true,  though  with- 
out its  leading  terms,  finds  the  clearest  echo  in  the  Cunj\\s.üo 
Augustana,  xx.  24,  25  (voL  p.  i.  184).  On  the  other  liand, 
Melanchthon,  in  the  Apology  of  the  C.  A.,  relates  justification 
to  the  fact  that  it  renders  possible  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Commandments  of  the  first  Table  of  the  Decalogue,  which 
are  bevond  the  ability  of  the  naUiral  man. 

Thi8  doctrine,  which  pervades  tlie  wliole  of  the  Ajyology^ 
Stauda  in  a  peculiar  connection  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
system.  It  does  not  recur  in  any  other  ol  Melanchthon's 
theologioal  writings*  and  it  had  no  influence  on  his  successors. 
It  is  all  the  more  fitting,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  elucidate  its 
meaning.  A  new  interpretation  is  put  upon  the  first  three 
CommandmeuLa — according  to  the  Lutheran  enumeration — 
when  their  content  is  reduced  to  true  reverence,  love, 
invocation,  trust  in  God  under  all  sufl'erings,  patience  and 
endurance  in  them;^  though  certainly  the  First  Command«^ 
ment  must  be  explained   in  this  sense.  Nevertheless, 

AprJ.  C.  A.  \\.  S:  *' Deraioj^iis  rcqtiirit  lion  Holiini  externa  o|->orn  civilia, 
quae  ratio  utcun^ue  etiicere  potest,  sed  ettam  requirit  alia  louge  supra  rationeiu 
po«ita,  scilicet  Tere  timere  dcum,  vcre  diligcro  dcum,  vcrc  invocare  deom,  vere 
stetno«,  quod  deus  «zandut,  «t  exapeotvre  anxUiam  del  in  morte,  in  omnilMM 
afflictionibus,  deuique  rcqatrit  obedientitm  «ig»  deuni  in  morto  et  omnibus 
a^flictionilui.q,  ne  ha';  fugiamiis  aut  averscnnir,  cum  deus  imponit."  1^^.  "Ratio 
uihil  facit,  nisi  quaedam  civilia  opera,  interim  neque  timet  deum  ncquc  credit 
•e  deo  cone  case"  (the  same  cxpresaion  9Mia.C,  Ä.  xx.  24,  25). 
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Helanchthon's  interpretation  agrees  with  Lather^s  Larger 
Catechism;  for  he,  at  least  in  his  exposition  of  the  first 

Commandment,  has  interwoven  statements  which  approximate 
to  Melanclithou's  view  (Pars  i.  64,  70).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  place  of  the  Christian  virtues  just  enumerated  is,  under 
the  head  of  Christian  Perf  ection»  described  by  Melanchtbon  in 
the  G.  Ä,  xxvii.  49,  50.  Kow,  in  the  latter's  position  noted 
above,  it  is  observable,  first  of  all,  that  he  draws  a  distinction 
of  worth  between  the  content  of  the  first  and  the  content  of 
the  second  Table  of  the  Decalogue.  The  first  transcends 
reason,  the  second  corresponds  with  reason.  The  Command- 
ments contained  in  the  latter,  therefore,  as  embodiments  of 
iusbUia  dvilkt  it  is  possible  for  the  natural  man  to  fulfil,  at 
least  relatively;  the  former  are  beyond  him.  The  natural 
man  cannot  exercise  reverence  or  tnist  in  God,  not  to 
speak  of  the  further  obligations  of  patience,  for  as  a  sinner  he 
is  altogether  mm  Ttietu  dei,  sine  ßdueia  erga  deuin.  These 
chaiaeteristics  had  first  of  all  been  enumerated  under  the 
head  of  original  un  in  the  2nd  Art  of  the  (7.  before 
wncupiscemHa  in  the  Latin  text,  after  it  in  the  German.  In 
the  1st  Art.  of  the  Apobgy  Melanehthon  had  endeavoured  to 
refute  the  objection  raised  in  the  Confutatio  poTÜifida^  that 
none  save  actual  sins  are  to  be  understood  under  (xmeupi»' 
eenUck  We  may  pass  over  this  aspect  of  the  matter  just  now. 
Nevertheless  the  article  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  itself,  for 
all  its  dependence  on  Augustine,  exhibits  a  change  in  the  con- 
ception of  sin  which  is  all  the  more  worthy  of  remark  that  it 
is  not  adopted  in  the  later  theology  of  the  Lutherans. 

In  regarding  inherited  sin  as  equivalent  to  concuptscentia^ 
Augustine  conceived  the  basal  relationship  of  men  to  God, 
which  sin  has  overthrown,  as  being  constituted  by  the  law, 
and  the  field  of  unlimited  desires  as  being  the  domain  of 
moral  action  which  God's  law  is  to  regulate.  On  the  other 
band,  Luther  does  not  consider  the  relation  of  the  first  man 
to  God  as  ordered  by  the  law;  for  him  it  consists  in  the 
reciprocation  of  Divine  goodness  and  human  gratitude.  And 
therefore  he  finds  the  chief  evil  of  cniginal  sin  in  the  perver- 
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sion  of  man's  origiiiAl  reverence  lor  God  into  ifa  opposite.^ 
He  leproacbes  the  Sohokstios  for  neglecting  this  feature,  but 
he  might  have  passed  the  same  oeneure  on  Augustine  also. 

In  his  treatment  of  this  point  Luther  is  epochmaking,  for  he 
distinguishes  between  the  irrehgious  and  the  immoral  aspect 
of  sin,  and  subordinates  the  latter  to  the  former.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  him  to  do  so,  because,  when  explaining  the  perfection 
of  the  first  man,  he  lays  more  stress  upon  his  free  and  spiritual 
religion  than  upon  all  Ms  other  sapienHa  H  itaiUta.  With 
this  agrees,  finally,  that  articulated  conception  of  Christian 
perfection  to  which  Melauchthon  gives  most  felicitous  expres- 
sion in  the  Augsburg  Confession.  For  if  the  end  contem- 
plated is  the  restoration  of  original  perfection  through  Christ, 
the  religious  aspect  of  things  takes  precedence  of  the  moral 
Moreover,  though  the  Beformers  allow  that  it  is  possible  for 
the  öiuner  to  attain  a  certain  measure  of  iuslUui  cirilL^, 
namely,  the  fulfilment  of  the  Commandmente  of  the  second 
Table,  yet  grace  is  needed  to  produce  reverence  and  trust 
towards  God  in  sinners  who  have  hitherto  lived  in  indifference 
or  mistrust  towards  Him.  For  these  virtues,  looked  at  in 
the  light  of  their  state  as  sinners,  are  mpra  roHonem.  The 
opposition  lielil  to  exist  between  this  fullilment  of  the  first 
Table  of  the  law  and  the  antecedent  perversion  of  man's 
relation  to  God  through  sin,  fiovves  to  explain  the  Lutheran 
interpretation  of  poenitetUia.  The  latter  experience,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the  Apology ^  is  meant 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Catholic  sacrament  of  penance,  and 

*  Emrratioim  in  Ocncsin.  Opji.  exeg.  lot.  Erl.  L  j».  133  :  *'  Dous  Adae  ver- 
bmn,  ciiltiim  et  nligioiieiii  dedit  imdiwinmB,  poiiHiiiiam  et  iimpHcMeimatt. 
Non  onim  praocipit  maotatiotteni  tauronmi,  ttfUi  ftunom  thuris,  non  vota,  non 
ieiuiiiii,  non  aliius  afllictionea  corporis  :  Loc  tantnm  viilt,  nt  laudet  deum,  ut  gr.itias 
ei  agat,  nt  iaetetur  in  domino,  et  ci  in  hoc  ol)ediiit,  ne  ex  vetitaarltore  conn  dat. 
Huius  cultus  rcliquias  habcinus  Christum  rcstitutas  .  .  .  quod  nos  (^uot^ue 
laitdamiu  ct  gratias  ci  agimtia  de  omoi  beoedictione  sptrittuiU  et  oorponli.** 
142 :  "Sophietae  earn  de  peooato  oriftinia  loqmmior,  tantmn  de  misera  et  foeda 
libidine  sen  concupiscentia  loquuntnr.  Sod  p.  o.  cat  vere  totus  lajtsus  naturae 
hiuii.iiiac,  quod  est  Intellectn«  oh^cuiatus,  ut  non  amplius  agnosraraus  deum  pt 
vüluntatem  eius,  ut  uou  animndvertamus  opera  dei ;  deinde  quod  etiam  volun- 
taa  nifeeet  depravata,  ut  noa  fidannia  miaerioeidiae  dd  et  non  metuamosdeam ; 
■ed  lecuri,  omisso  vorbo  ct  voluntate  dei,  Mqainmr  conoapieoentiam  et  impetus 
caniis."  Cf.  pp^  77,  78,  82  on  the  content  of  the  image  of  Qod. 
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receives  that  title  even  in  the  Apology  (v.  41)  as  well  as  in 
the  Loei  of  1635.  Now  it  ia  Btrikmg  that  in  the  Gonfeasion 
(zii),  and  in  the  Apdoffy  (v.  28,  45),  good  works,  as  firudw 
poeivUenUaey  are  distinguished  from  its  two  elements,  coniritio 

and  ßdes.  T1h)ii_;]i  in  tlie  passage  cited  from  the  Apolotjy 
^lelanchthon  makes  no  objection  to  their  being  regai'ded  as  a 
third  element  in  pomitentia,  he  nevertheless  conserves  their 
ohaiacter  as  fructus  pomUenHae,  For  the  former  view  is 
admissible,  provided  that  poenüentia  va  interpreted  in  the  com- 
prehensive sense  which  it  has  in  Lnther's  first  thesis,  a  sense 
deliljerately  adopted  by  Calvin.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
poenitcntia  used  {igaiu  (vol.  ii.  45)  iii  a  sense  limited  in  the 
narrowest  way  to  the  terrores,  and  therefore  equivalent  to 
eontritio*  But  the  very  limitation  of  poendiefUia  to  eotUrUio 
BioAfidn — a  sense  which  it  received  in  later  Lutheranism,  as 
being  incumbent  on  saints  and  backsliders  alike,  as  both  the 
beginning  of  justification  and  a  daily  duty — possesses  a  prac- 
ticable meaning  only  when  sin  is  regarded  primarily  as  a 
defect  in  reverence  or  trust  in  God,  and  only  in  the  second 
place  as  an  offence  against  the  moral  law.  Save  on  this  pre- 
supposition, the  doctrine  is  unintelligible. 
\s'  But  what  relation  has  the  idea  of  justification  or  forgive* 
ness  to  the  capacity  of  rendering  to  God  reverence,  love,  and 
trust ;  of  interpreting  all  worldly  dispensaUons  in  this  spirit, 
cand  of  bearing  sutVeriugs  patiently  as  Divine  means  of  educa- 
tion ?  The  difference  between  the  Evangelical  and  the 
Catholic  view  was  reduced  above  (p.  36)  to  this,  that  the 
latter  is  designed  to  explain  the  moral  capacity  of  the  justified 
sinner,  the  furiner  to  explain  his  religious  character.  Now  the 
outcome  of  Melanchthon's  statement  in  the  Ajmlofjy  is  that 
forgiveness  renders  possible  obedience  to  the  commandments 
of  the  first  Table.^    This  may  be  proved  by  combining  the 

'  One  statement  seems  inronsiKtent  with  this.  We  reail,  iii.  228:  "  Mt  o 
iustilicamur,  ut  iusti  btn^  operari  et  obcdirc  legi  incipiamus.  Idco  regonemnmr 
et  spiritum  sanctum  accipiraus,  ot  nor*  vita  iMbsrt  nom  o])era,  novos  affcctns, 
timoreni,  dikctionem  d«i,  odium  concnpiscentiM,"  «tc  229 :  '*  Hmo  fidM,  d» 
qua  loquimur,  exsistit  in  poenittntift.  St  intN'  bona  opera,  inter  tentationM  et 
pericala  confirmari  et  creecoe  debet,  nt  mbinde  oertius  apnd  noe  stataetnnib 
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follo^ng  propositionfl  from  the  Apology : — 34 :  **  Rümanus 
aniiuucs  sine  spiritu  saucto  aut  aecurus  contoiunit  iudiciiira 
dei  (sine  metu),  aut  in  poena  fugit  et  odit  iudicantem  deuin 
(sine  fidacia)."  36.  Impoesibile  estdiügere  deum  nisi  prius 
fide  apprehendatar  ramiBsio  peocatonm  Non  enim  potest 
cor,  Tere  sentienB  deum  iiaaoi,  diligere  deum»  niai  ostendatur 
placatus."  44.  "  PromisBio  nobis  affert  gratis  reeonoiUationein 
propter  Christum,  quae  accipitur  sola  fide."  45.  "  Haec  igitur 
fides  speciaiia  iustificat  nos,  regenerat  nos,  et  affert  spiritum 
sanotom,  ut  deinde  legem  dei  faoere  possimoB»  videlicet  diU> 
gere  deum,  vere  timere  deum,  vere  statuere,  quod  deus 
exaudiat,  obedire  deo  in  omnibus  afflictionibus,  mortificat  oonon- 
pisoentiam/'  ete.  In  tbis  argument  it  is  to  be  noticed,  first, 
that  Melanchthou  iUustrati  s  ihe  operation  of  forgiveness  or 
the  process  of  justification  oxclusively  by  bringing  out  the 
aspects  of  the  correlative  faith  ;  and  further,  that  he  uses 
TtgeMram  as  interchangeable  with  iustifiean.  This  is  the  case 
also  in  ii  72, 78, 118,  with  this  additional  diffionll^,  that  even 
iustum  efficere  is  employed  as  equivalent  to  the  other  two  terma 
Wherever  the  formula,  that  faith  justifies,  occurs  in  the 
Apology,  it  is  added  that  such  language  is  not  to  be  taken 
literally.  Properly  speaking,  justification  is  bestowed  by  God  \ 
for  Ghtist's  sake ;  faith  merely  accepts  it  But  clear  as  the 
latter  statement  seems,  it  introduces  a  difficulty  into  the 
argument  when  a  formula  not  meant  to  be  taken  literally  is 
used  alongfiide  of  the  true  dcRcription.  Might  this  formula  not 
have  been  avoided  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  care,  especially 
when  it  was  so  liable  to  be  misconstrued  by  opponents  ?  And 
yet  it  is  indispensable,  for  the  operation  of  Gtod,  which  is  called 
justification,  works  a  change  in  the  person  concerned.  That  this 
change  has  taken  place,  that  the  Divine  cause  has  produced  its 

qttod  deus  propter  Christum  respiciat  iios,  ignoscat  iuAiU,  exaudiat  nos."  Yet, 
as  the  second  statement,  agreeing  with  tlie  iirst,  siiows,  ovuu  iu  tltis  couuec* 
tion  Hekuiolithoii  vbmm  merely  tke  ComnuuidiiiflntB  of  the  fint  T»ble  m  the 
UBk  uid  end  of  nul^fieaHo  or  re^neralio.   The  nova  opera  are  only  to  be  under* 

stood  as  instances  of  that  trust  in  God  and  patience  which  are  opposscni  by 
the  Untationes.  Througli  tlie  overcoming  ol"  l<nfaiiones,  by  lueuns  oC  stieh 
religious  actions,  faith  is  representetl  m  growing  stronger  even  iu  ita  direct 
relatioB  to  the  foijgivraeas  of  line. 
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effect,  has  its  evidence  only  in  the  faith  eosciUd  by  God's  pardon, 
and  in  those  various  relationships  which  faith  embraces. 
Here  we  have  the  inevitable  psychological  character  of  this  con- 

cepLiuii  (p.  21)  from  \v]ncli  no  (3xplanation  of  the  niatter  can 
escape.  For  however  earnestly  we  may  strive  to  bring  out  man's 
passivity  in  this  respect,  yet  we  can  never  get  over  the  fact  that 
he  receives  and  apprehends  the  unconditioned  operation  of 
God.  And  that  means  that  he  is  spiritually  active,  whether 
as  experiencing  lively  joy  at  the  thought  of  pardon,  or  as 
listening  to  such  a  statemciil  a.s,  '  Tiiy  ains  are  forgiven  thee." 
These  possibilities,  however,  do  not  enter  into  Melanehthon's 
view,  in  so  far  as  he  includes  obedience  to  the  Ck>mniandments 
of  the  first  Table  under  the  faith  which  is  the  correlative  of 
our  being  declared  righteous.  A  man  does  not  experience  the 
fact  of  his  justification  so  much  in  a  contemplative  act  which 
presents  to  his  mind  justification  or  Divine  pardon  in  an 
isolated  way,  but  rather  in  tmst  in  (rod,  which  embraces  like- 
wise the  believer's  situation  in  the  world.  He  has  a  right  to 
feel  this  trust,  and  is  led  to  exercise  it,  just  because  he 
acknowledges  Christ  as  the  Beconciler  of  the  community  which 
He  founded,  of  which  he  deliberately  reckons  himself  a 
member.  ^Vs  it  is  most  simply  expressed  in  the  C.  A.  xx. 
24,  faith  verifies  the  forgiveness  of  God  experimentally  when 
it  reaches  out  to  grasp  God's  caie  and  providence  over  the 
whole  of  life,  and  relies  thereon  even  under  those  sufferii^ 
involved  in  the  believer's  situation  in  the  world.  For  in  his 
changing  aspects  as  sinner  and  believer,  man  is  not  only  face 
to  face  with  God;  he  is  also  ifi  relationship  to  tlie  world.  This 
is  indisputable  so  long  as  he  remains  in  a  state  ol  sm ;  but 
neither  can  it  be  denied  or  thought  away  even  in  the  believer 
as  justified,  unless  we  are  to  land  ourselves  in  a  fätal  obscurity. 
The  sinner  who,  by  his  former  mistrust  of  God,  shows  himself 
to  be  dependent  on  the  world,  can  be  proved  to  have  under- 
gone a  change  through  his  trust  in  God's  forgiveness,  only  if 
with  that  trust  there  is  combined  a  new  lordship  over  the 
world  due  to  confidence  in  God's  all-embraciiig  care.  Thus, 
U>o,  this  exercise  of  faith  in  providence  and  of  patience  under 
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divinely-ordained  sufferings  is  the  form  in  which  the  belieyer 
attains  assuranoe  of  the  salvation  guaranteed  to  him  through 

Christ  alone.  For  since  the  dominion  over  the  world,  exer- 
cised through  faith  ia  the  Reconciler,  brings  with  it  its 
correspouding  feeling  of  pleasure,  the  lactiiia  spiritualis 
contains  in  itself  the  conditions  of  its  continuity  and  inward 
equipoise.  Apart  from  these  functions  of  trust  and  patience, 
we  can  find  no  place  for  assurance  of  our  justification  by 
faith.  Auditory  hallucinations  conveying  anything  of  the 
kind  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 

There  are  theologians  who  meet  an  explanation  such  as 
this  with  a  charge  of  Pelagianism.  They  are  of  opinion 
that  if  the  conception  of  grace  be  the  principle  which  is 
determinative  for  the  data  of  the  Christian  life,  man  must  be 
thought  of  as  occupying  a  purely  passive  attitude  towards  it. 
Kvery  interpretation  of  Divine  ^ace  which  moves  witliin  the 
limits  of  the  subjective  functions  determined  and  set  in 
motion  by  it,  they  regard  as  a  negation  of  Divine  grace  alto- 
gether. For  they  detect  the  errors  of  Pelagius  wherever  the 
human  subjecb  is  represented  as  possessed  of  self-dependence. 
Unfortunately,  they  themselves  alone  are  guilty  of  these  errors, 
for  they  forbid  us  to  combine  in  thought  the  grace  of  God  and 
the  self-dependence  of  the  human  spirit.  The  Pelagian  con- 
ception of  human  freedom  is  that  which  makes  it  the  sufficient 
ground  of  religion  and  morality  in  such  a  way  as  to  abstract- 
the  subject  from  his  connection  with  the  religious  and  moral 
community.  Bat  in  the  view  given  above  there  is  this 
reservation,  that  the  justification  of  the  individual  takes  place 
only  within  the  community  of  believers,  which,  as  bearer  of 
the  promise  of  grace,  proves  itself  an  educative  influence  on 
those  who  are  to  belong  to  it  (p.  109),  and  so  this  doctrine 
is  not  Pelagian.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted  that  the  Y 
human  spirit  does  not  consist  merely  in  feeling,  knowing,  and 
willing,  but  exists  behind  all  these  as  a  definite  kind  of  being 
and  life — in  other  words,  as  a  kind  of  substance  (j^icUur)  ^ — 
that  this  dark  background  is  acted  on  by  grace  in  a  purely 
'  Cn  rJWoAyw      MU«9hfnk,  p.  42  s  2nd  «d.,  p.  45. 
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passive  way,  aud  that  this  relatiousiup  must  first  be  ascer- 
tained before  its  coiiBequences  can  be  observed  in  spiritual 
actions — ^tben  this  mystical  psychology  is  simply  useless, 
whether  for  theoretical  or  practical  purposes.    This  kind  of 

mysticism  takes  upon  itself  to  explain  intelligible  processes  by 
unintelligible  formulae  ;  it  is  a  fruitless  juirgliiig  with  words. 
It  is  utterly  alien  to  Melanchthon's  style  of  thought,  or 
rather,  the  charge  of  Pelagianism  strikes  also  at  the  Apology 
of  tifce  Avq^rg  Conftmon. 

Lastly,  the  fact  that  in  the  document  just  mentioned  the 
expressions  iustificare,  iustum  eß4sere,  regenerare  are  wed  as 
equivalents  in  describing  the  connection,  explained  above, 
between  justification  and  the  functions  of  religious  freedom, 
does  not  imply  a  relapse  into  Catholic  methods  of  thought. 
The  Formula  of  Concord,  iii  £pit  7,  8,  SoL  decL  17,  18, 
provided  against  regenerare  in  the  Apology  being  understood 
in  any  other  sense  than  as  absoivere  a  peeeoHe.  But  this  does 
not  explain  how  Melanchthon  not  ouly  come.s  to  use  as 
equivalents  those  expressions  which  elsewhere  he  differenti- 
ates^  but  also  gives  the  same  meaning  to  iustum  eßcere.  He 
does  not  understand  this  latter  phrase  in  the  Catholic  sense  of 
earüa»  if^ma;  and  anyone  who  charged  him  with  doing  so 
would  do  him  as  grave  an  injustice  as  Fricke  ^  does  to  me 
when,  in  spite  of  my  express  repudiation  of  this  Catholic 
conception,  he  represents  it  as  my  view.  By  speaking  of 
iuat^fiealio  as  iustum  efficere,  Melanchthon  can  only  mean  to 
remove  the  impression,  which  might  be  created  by  the 
impuMo  iudiiiae,  that  by  the  latter  is  meant  the  predication 
of  an  imaginary  attribute.  But  the  real  change  in  the  sinner 
is  proved  by  the  fact  thiit  he  is  impelled,  by  the  forgiveness 
of  his  sins,  by  the  Uivine  decision  that  for  Christ's  sake  he  is 
dto  accc2)Uis  (p.  73)  to  exercise  that  reverent  trust  in  God 
which  is  the  characteristic  activity  of  the  new  life.  This 
change  at  the  same  time  depends  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  yet  not 
in  such  wise  that  His  working  is  mechanical  like  that  of  a 

1  ^felaphfl(k  tmd  Doiymatik,  p.  7.  CL  the  Ant  edition  of  thii  rolame  (Qtnii.)^ 

p. 
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supernatural  physical  force,  but  in  auch  a  way  that  His  action 
on  the  individual  can  be  shown  to  exist  only  when  the  indi- 
vidual is  a  member  of  the  oommunify  of  believers.  The  Holy 
Spirit  necessarily  ooinoidee  with  this  relationship.  Melan* 

chtbon's  usage  was  not  repeated  by  himself,  for  lie  did  not 
again  state  the  direct  practical  relation  of  justification  to  the 
religious  functions.  In  reasserting  the  rights  of  this  import- 
ant doctrine,  I  reserve  the  question  whether  the  conception 
of  rtgmeraiio,  which  it  involves,  demands  or  permits  a  more 
extended  use. 

Eeverent  trust  in  God's  protection  and  providence  in 
every  situation  in  life,  the  invocation  of  God  in  prayer,  and 
patience  under  the  sufferings  which  He  ordains,  constitute 
aooording  to  the  teaehing  of  Luther  and  Melanohthon  in  the  ^ 
two  documents  under  discussion,  the  content  of  the  religious 
freedom  over  the  world  in  which  the  believer  experiences  his 
jiistjfication ;  they  constitute  the  activity  which  is  called 
forth  by  the  pardoning  grace  of  God,  when  it  moves  one 
who  was  formerly  a  sinner  to  lay  aside  the  mistrust  of  Oofl 
which  goes  along  with  the  unrelieved  sense  of  guilt  Xhis 
religious  change,  whidi  establishes  the  believer's  independence 
of  the  world,  in  addition  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  attain 
to  moral  independence  of  character.  The  corresponding 
element  m  Cathohcism  is  not  to  be  sought  under  the  heading 
of  faith.  For  faith,  in  the  Catholic  sense,  means  knowledge 
accepted  on  God's  authority,  and,  as  related  to  justification 
(iudum  ^kere),  oonsists  essentiallj  in  active  love  of  one's 
neighbour.  Through  the  exercise  of  this  love,  moreover, 
hope  comes  to  its  pro}»er  perfectiou  ,  uii»l  hupe,  as  diiected 
to  eternal  blessedness,  embraces  also  the  other  evidences  of 
God's  compassion  furnished  by  the  behever's  situation  in 
the  world  (p.  37X  But  according  to  the  delineation  of  hope 
given  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  it  is  subjected  to  a  peculiar 
limitation,  due  to  the  sense  attached  to  timor  filiaUs*  On 
this  point  the  tcK  fnnti:  ''f  Thoiiuis  ia  as  follows  (Pars  ii.  2, 
qu.  19).  Fear  has  fur  its  direct  object  some  evil  which  is 
to  be  avoided.     Now  God  is  not  an  evil,  and  therefore 

13 
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cannot  be  feared  directly  ;  but  He  can  be  feared  in  so  far 
as  some  evil  impends  which  comes  from  Him  or  is  in  contrast 
to  Him.  And  this  is  either  punishment  or  guilt  Puniah« 
ment,  as  the  deprivatbn  of  a  paridcolar  good,  is  an  evil, 
though  in  the  light  of  the  final  end  it  is  in  itself  good; 
guilt  is  essentially  evil,  for  it  is  incompatible  with  a  proper 
relation  to  the  L'ood  final  end.  One  fuus  punishment  as 
iuÜicted  by  God ;  one  fears  guilt  as  contrasted  with  God. 
Fear  of  punishment  is  slavish ;  fear  of  guilt  is  childlike,  for 
a  child  fears  to  wrong  his  father.  A  mixture  of  the  two 
kinds  is  Hmor  inUialia,  as  it  occurs  at  the  heginning  of  the 
Christian  life.  Slavish  fear  is  bad,  so  far  as  its  aversion  to 
punishment  rests  upon  the  hist  of  the  world :  it  is  essentially 
good  when  what  is  feared  in  punishment  is  its  coming  from 
God,  and  proof  is  thus  given  that  love  to  Grod  is  bound  up 
with  it  But  this  does  not  annul  the  generic  difference 
between  slavish  and  childlike  fear.  This  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  botli  niay  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 
Slavish  fear,  however,  turns  human  life  away  from  sin  out  of  a 
regard  for  the  punishment  of  sin ;  childlike  fear  governs  life 
directly  by  the  Divine  motives  of  reverence  for  Qod,  sur- 
render to  Him,  and  shame  of  abandoning  Him.  Childlike 
fear,  therefore,  is  a  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  identical  with 
being  poor  in  spirit ;  inasmuch  as  one  who  suneiidurs  him- 
self to  God  seeks  no  glory  for  himself  and  sets  no  value  on 
external  goods. 

The  last-named  characteristic  indicates  that  childlike 
f^  of  God  is  meant  to  be  regarded  as  the  principle,  not 
only  of  action,  but  of  our  estimate  of  self  and  our  view  of 
the  world.  This  aspect  betrays  its  similarity  to  Llic  freedom 
of  the  Christian.  But  at  the  same  time  the  opposition  between 
the  two  standpoints  comes  out  clearly.  Yoi  the  Catholic 
mode  of  feeling  looks  exclusively  to  the  ever-threatening 
possibility  of  offending  against  God :  that  of  the  Beformers 
looks  to  the  divinely-guaranteed  certain  1}  that  guilt  has  been 
blotted  out,  and  the  recurring  sense  of  guilt  deprived  of  its 
power  to  separate  us  from  God.    I  do  not  say  that  Christian 
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liberty,  in  Luther's  view,  implies  tbe  certainty  in  advance 
that  all  offences  which  we  maj  conceivably  commit  are 
forgiven ;  but  while  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God  does 

not  express  any  such  prospect,  it  iR  Just  as  little  a  prey  to 
the  fear  of  new  oftences.  But  though  Christian  liberty  be 
maintained  as  a  standpoint  both  possible  and  necessary, 
this  does  not  make  it  impossible  that  any  man's  poenäeniia 
may  long  enough  be  attoned  to  the  tone  of  Hmorfilialü,  and 
that  while  life  lasts  this  tone  may  enter  momenti^ly  into 
the  feeling  of  reconciliation.  But  the  liberty  of  the  cLildren 
of  God  implies  that  the  standpoint  of  childlike  fear  is  not  the 
highest  possible  goal,  but  at  best  ontov^  into  experience  as  a 
transitional  stage.  In  the  education  of  children  one  must  on 
occaüon  take  measnxes  to  prevent  certain  bad  habits  or  faults 
of  disposition  ht>m  breaking  out :  to  this  end,  the  children's 
aLteiitiuii  must  be  so  directed  that  they  rotne  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  such  oÜences,  and  therefore,  when  temptation 
arises,  remember  the  possibility  of  their  committing  them. 
But  education  would  defeat  its  own  object  if  it  were  to  aim  ^ 
at  producing,  as  the  dominant  tone  of  children's  minds,  a 
terror  of  disobeying  the  commands  of  their  elders.  Such 
children  would  never  att-ain  m.lt  pendence  of  character: 
according  to  their  temperameDt,  either  this  kind  of  education 
would  render  them  timid  and  useless  in  life,  or  their  anxious 
attitude  of  mind  would  swing  round  into  shameless  im- 
morality. The  snperiority  of  Christian  freedom,  however, 
nr^y  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  no  rounded  religious  view  of 
the  world  is  compatible  with  childlike  fear,  in  the  sense  in 
which  Catholicism  makes  the  latter  a  pervasivt;  characteristic 
of  the  Christian  life.  For  one  who  has  always  to  be  on  his 
guard  lest  in  one  of  the  multifarious  situations  of  life  he 
should  ttansgiess  against  the  hi^est  end,  and  so  against  the 
moral  order,  cannot  take  a  survey  of  his  own  attitude  towards 
the  world,  nor  eslinuito  it  ab  a  whole  in  relation  to  himself, 
as  it  is  necessary  and  possible  to  do  when,  on  the  basis  of 
reconciliation,  one  feels  unconstrained  trust  in  God.  Lastly, 
in  childlike  fear  we  have  a  positive  expression  of  that  - 
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uncertainty  about  one's  own  salvation  which  is  prevalently 
recommended  in  Catholicism. 

Catholicism,  however,  furnishes  yet  another  counterpart 

to  the  religious  freedom  whicli  springs  from  justifiration  liy 
faith.  This  is  tlie  freedom  of  familiar  intercourse  with  God, 
Who  reveals  His  love  in  Christ,  and  it  is  accorded  to  perfect 
Christians,  to  monks  and  nuns,  as  the  crown  of  their  sancti- 
fication.^  This  freedom  consists  in  the  contemplative  exercise 
of  responsive  love,  which  arises  from  compassion  infused  into 
the  soul  at  the  sight  of  God  humbling  Himself  out  of  love. 
Such  freedom,  however,  implies  lor  its  exercise  a  footing 
of  equality  with  God  as  ihm  contemplated  Christ,  the 
Bridegroom,  is  divested  of  all  the  qualities  of  loftiness  and 
sublimity,  and  all  considerations  of  reverence  are  laid  aside, 
in  order  that  the  believer  may  exchange  with  God  in  this 
form  all  the  delights  of  sensuously  -  coloured  teudcruess. 
Such  freedom,  which  strives  after  mystical  union  and  dia- 
tinctionless  identity  with  God,  becomes  the  basis  of  an 
assurance  of  salvation  which  leaves  timor  filialü  far  behind 
it ;  but,  as  being  a  deliberate  straining  of  feeling,  is  only  too 
quickly  dispelled  by  the  sense  of  desolation,  desertion,  and 
dryness  of  soul.  In  two  respects  such  freedom  of  intercourse 
with  God  is  dififerently  constituted  from  that  which  arises 
from  justification  by  faith.  The  latter  is  experienred  by 
the  Evangelical  Christian  when  by  his  trust  in  God  he 
incorporates  himself  into  the  community  of  believers,  and 
makes  its  public  standing  in  the  pardoning  grace  of  God 
his  own.  The  monk,  on  the  other  hand,  gains  the  right 
to  the  freedom  of  intercourse  described  above  when  he 
has  climbed  the  heights  of  active  sanctification,  or,  in  other 
words,  when  he  has  marked  himself  off  from  others.  Be- 
sides, the  Evangelical  Christian  is  called  on  to  exercise 
the  freedom  arising  from  justification  amid  the  trials  and 
hardships  of  life ;  the  monk  li;is  no  occ^ision  for  anything 
of  the  kind,  lor  he  has  withdrawn  himself  from  them. 

>  See  GetOiekU  des  PkHtmtu,  vol.  i.  p.  46  ff.,  for  the  featuna  of  thia  rtyto 
of  piety  u  deectibed  by  St  Bemud  (vol.  L  {i.  116), 
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Is  it  permiBBiUe  to  regard  these  two  lonns  of  piety  as 
equivalent  ? 

§  26.  It  has  ]>oeii  alrpady  shown  (vol.  i.  p.  348)  that  the 
connection  between  juatilication  and  the  religious  functions 
of  the  new  life,  which  Melanchthon  expoimds  in  the  Ajpologp 
of  the  Ättgümtg  Cot^etaion,  and  which  is  an  answer  to  the 
question  about  the  nature  of  personal  assurance,  does  not 
recur  in  the  Eeformer's  later  writings.  Tlie  aame  thing 
happens  here  us  with  Luther's  attachment  to  justificatiou  of 
positive  world-dominating  freedom.  In  all  his  later  writings 
he  limits  the  freedom  which  flows  from  justification  to  its 
negative  sense  of  freedom  from  the  law  and  from  sin.  In 
the  same  way,  hardly  anywhere  save  in  Luther^s  Catechisms 
is  the  individual's  experience  of  forgiveness  luade  dependent 
on  his  connection  with  the  Church.  The  most  practical 
ideas  of  the  Keformation,  therefore,  disappeared  from  later 
Lutheran  theology.  And  this  defect  made  its  appearance  even 
in  the  writings  of  the  Beformers  themselves,  until  the  mis« 
chief  was  brought  to  an  acute  stage  by  Johann  Gerhard's  ■ 
making  faith  in  Crod's  providence  a  part  of  Natural  Theology. 
The  fidelity  of  ihis  orthodox  divine  to  the  Augbl>urg 
Confession  is  such  that  he  declares  possible  to  the  natural, 
that  is,  sinful  man,  that  very  trust  in  God  which  the  chief 
standard  of  the  Church  expressly  denies  to  him  J  Neverthe* 
less,  ascetic  writers  continue  to  take  the  same  estimate  of 
these  religious  functions,  though  they  are  influenced  by 
different  motives — Arndt,  for  instance,  by  the  example  of 
Christ,  Scriver  by  our  Divine  sonahip.  By  Stephan 
Praetorius  alone  is  the  joy  of  the  Christian's  view  of  life 
and  personal  attitude  directly  deduced  from  justification. 
Founding  on  the  view  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  the  Beformed  divine 
Peter  Dunioulin  tlie  younger^  develops  the  connection  which  , 
Melanchthon  had  indicated.  He  starts  from  the  fact  that 
reconciliation  through  the  merits  of  Christ  has  won  peace 

'  Cbnon  of  Canterbury,  died  1684.  Traill  de  la  paix  de  Vdmc  et  du 
contenUm^t  de  Vesprü,  Amsterdam,  1675.  Of  the  fi  ve  books  of  this  work, 
the  first,  de  la  paix  avee  dieu,  has  to  do  with  our  subject.  The  contents  of 
äi«  oihm  «r«  ethicaL   A  reprint  of  this  treatise  appeared  in  Farii  in  1B40. 
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with  God  for  all  those  who  turn  to  Christ  with  true  faith. 
In  reconciliation  they  have  received  the  forgiveness  of  sins 

and  the  rights  of  the  children  of  God,  and  thereby  are  filled 
with  joy.  Even  though  they  need  to  pray  for  forgiveness 
daily,  yet  that  does  not  disturb  their  peace  with  God,  for 
He  to  whom  they  jHray  is  their  Father.  As  sin,  however, 
laid  the  foundation  not  only  of  enmity  between  man  and 
Gk)d,  but  likewise  of  discord  both  between  man  and  the 
world  and  between  man  iind  iiimself ;  so  the  peace  witli  God 
which  is  gained  through  reconciliation  brings  iu  its  train, 
first  of  all,  man's  peace  with  himself,  then  peace  with  the 
creatures  and  with  other  men.  The  latter  appears  in  his 
readiness  to  forgive ;  the  former,  in  his  eigoyment  of  every 
temporal  blessing  as  evidence  of  the  odness  of  a  reconciled 
God.  Thus  we  make  expciimental  proof  of  the  fatherly 
care  of  God  throughout  the  whfile  of  life;  welfare  and 
calamity  are  felt  to  be  equally  good  as  dispeuaatiouB  of  His 
goodness;  for,  as  Paul  says^  all  thingß  are  ordered  for  our 
good,  and  sufferings  when  endured  in  this  spirit  heighten 
our  love  to  God.  In  order  to  maintain  peace  with  God, 
service  to  Him,  or  prayer,  is  needed.  Prayer,  issuing  as  it 
does  from  the  assurance  that  we  are  reconciled  to  God 
through  Christ,  and  manifesting  as  it  does  our  subjection  to 
Gtod,  is  at  the  same  time  an  exercise  of  the  freedom  to 
approach  God  which  we  have  gained  through  Christ.  When 
by  it  we  seek  to  preserve  the  peace  of  God  throughout  all 
the  wants  and  needs  of  life,  it  produces  laith,  love,  hope, 
patience.  The  chief  use  of  prayer,  however,  is  to  praise  God 
for  His  benefits  in  general,  and  for  the  manifestation  of  His 
saving  compassion  in  particular;  and  in  this  we  have  the 
beginning  of  eternal  life.  Peace  with  God  is  founded, 
through  Christ* B  work,  in  the  love  of  Gkid.  Now,  as  this 
love  calls  forth  our  responsive  love,  this  attitude  of  our  will 
continually  streiigthena  the  l)elieving  trust  which  embraces 
the  peace  won  for  us  by  Christ  That  trust  is  supported  by 
hope,  exercises  itself  in  a  good  conscience,  and  finally  attests 
its  genuineness  by  the  practice  of  good  works. 
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In  the  mtt&tune,  however,  the  idea  of  juatifioation  had, 
in  tradition,  loet  its  praetieal  theological  aspect  and  become 

unintelligible.  Consequently,  amuiig  bulh  Lulheraiiy  and 
Calvinists  the  mediaeval  methodn  of  communing  with  iho 
Saviour  as  with  a  Bridegroom,  of  formal  self-denial,  and  of 
myaticiflin,  were,  for  the  purpoees  of  edification,  brought  into 
operation  again.  Johann  Arndt  revived  this  method,  and  at 
the  same  time  found  in  the  example  of  Christ  a  prefiguration 
of  the  active  religious  virtues  of  Lutheiau  rrotestantism. 
In  this  we  may  detect  a  mixture  of  views,  uninfluenced  by 
Luther's  decision  against  mjsticism.  Already  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century  tiiere  is  to  be  found  in 
general  the  oommenoement  of  that  fslsifieation  of  the  history 
of  the  BeformatUm  which  was  due  to  the  inferences  drawn 
from  Luther's  commendation  of  the  Theologia  Oermanica,  and 
bis  approval  of  Tauler.  Fi*om  hia  acting  so  people  thought 
they  could  prove  tliat  Luther  had  really  led  mysticifim  to 
victory,^  but  they  foiled  to  observe  that  subsequent  to  1518 
we  have  declarations  of  an  opposite  ohaxaeter  by  Luther  on 
the  subject  of  mysticism  (p.  99).  Later,  the  hostile  attitude 
adopted  by  the  Catholic  authorities  towards  the  Quietists 
misled  people  into  supposing  that,  as  Zinzendorf  enys 
(vol  i.  p.  595),  the  Molinist  doctrine  of  disinterested  love 
to  Gkid  is  in  exact  agreement  with  the  20th  Article  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession.  Gottfried  Arnold  and  Tersteegen, 
too,  lauded  the  Quietiatic  hermits  and  nuns  of  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  French  blood  as  the  spiritual  kindred  of  the 
Lutheran  lieiormers.  Alongside  of  this,  it  is  true,  in  those 
hymns  which  came  to  be  used  in  public  worship,  an  emphasis 
not  in  the  least  corroborated  by  the  public  teaching  of  the 
Cbureb  continued  to  be  laid  on  the  providence  of  God. 
Even  those  hymn-writers  who  devote  themselves  chiefly  to 
expressing  the  various  aspects  of  the  Church's  bridal  love, 
and  to  seufiuouä  contemplation  of  the  wounds  and  blood  oi 

^  On  the  other  »ide,  it  in  niiW  instructive  to  read  Gotll.  WöinttUorf, 
TMIogU,  Wittenteg,  1729.  OL  QuckUkU  At  PiaimH$,  vol.  iL 
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GhriBt  after  mediaeval  models,  are  likewise  capable  of  giving 
full  expression  to  gratitude  for  Divine  benefits.    But  no  one 

of  all  these  sacred  poets  asks  himself  the  question,  from  wliat 
principle  their  trust  and  their  suhmission  to  God,  their 
thanksgiving  and  their  avowals  of  patience,  are  to  be  deduced. 
For  that  very  reason  they  are  far  from  taking  for  granted, 
with  Johann  Grerhard,  that  they  are  merely  giving  expression 
to  the  rights  of  the  natural  man.  But  this  of  itself  is 
sufficient  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  practical  gain  involved 
in  Lutlior's  view  of  the  world  und  of  h'fe  was  not  lost  by  the 
Church  which  bore  his  name.  The  same  cliaracter  pervades 
the  Pietism  which  sprang  up  on  the  soil  of  LutheranisuL 
It  is  the  most  prominent  feature  of  Francke^s  life.  Bvidenoes 
of  the  providence  of  God  constitute  the  chief  theme  of  the 
autobiographies  and  diaries  which  make  their  appearance 
with  Pietism,  by  Petersen,  Canstein,  Joh.  Jak.  Moser, 
Bogatsky,  Jung-Stilling.  InUer  alia  all  kinds  of  trivialities 
find  their  way  into  their  pages,  and  occasionally  even  selfish- 
ness, as  when  Peteisen  points  out  how  God  has  visited  his 
enemies  with  sudden  death  or  other  calamitiea  Even 
Edelmann,  when  he  went  over  to  Natural  Keligion,  retained 
this  style  of  thinking  from  his  Pietistic  days.  Originally 
this  sort  of  "  conduct  of  life "  was  alien  to  the  Pietism  of 
the  Beformed  Church ;  its  dominant  note  is  awe  rather  than 
trust  in  God.^  Stilling  therefore  foUbws  rather  the  path 
of  Lutheran  Pietism 

The  hymns  adopted  by  the  Lutheran  Church,  which 
celebrate  the  Divine  Providence,  furnish  the  clearest  proof 
of  what,  in  this  Church's  view,  constitutes  personal  and 
social  piety.  I  should  become  tedious,  I  fear,  were  I  not  to 
limit  myself  to  the  hymns  of  Paul  Gerhardt  in  bringing  out 
the  characteristic  features  of  these  writers'  circle  of  thought 
In  a  chronological  series  of  hymns,  covering  what  lies  between 
birth  and  death,  Gerhardt  gives  repeated  expression  to  that 
special  faith  in  Providence  which  brings  every  experience  of 
joy  and  sorrow  under  the  goodness  of  God.    In  this  series 

1  Cr.  Ottekiaie  du  Piditmnut  vol.  L  p.  809. 
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there  likewise  appears  a  thankful  acknowledgment  of  re- 
demption through  Christ,  as  one  item  among  others.  But 
this  does  not  in  the  least  mean  that,  apart  from  redemption, 

the  poet  is  convinced  of  Divine  Providence  as  an  object  of 
natural  cognition,  as  was  assumed  by  tbe  theologians.  On 
the  contrary,  every  hymn  of  the  kind  is  written  from  the 
standpoint  of  redemption  through  Christ  as  an  incontestable 
presuppoeition — a  fact  which  is  sufficiently  indicated  even 
by  such  slight  allusions  as  those  contained  in  saying  that 
*•  God  is  my  God,"  or  that  "  I  am  His  child."  The  numerous 
imitati(jn8  of  the  Psahns  to  be  found  among  Gerhardts 
hymns  hardly  admitted  of  any  other  kind  of  character.  But 
in  two  hymns  it  becomes  palpably  evident  that  for  him 
fellowship  with  God  through  Christ  is  the  true  basis  of  his 
knowledge  of  God's  general  Providence,  and  that  reconcilia- 
tion is  the  fountain  of  that  religious  sense  of  freedom  in 
which  tlie  soul  enjoys  balvaliun.  I  refer  to  the  hymn, 
Warum  sollt'  ick  mich  denn  grämen !  hah'  ich  doch  Christum 
noch ;  wer  wül  mir  den  nehmen  $  and  the  hymn  drawn  from 
Bom.  TÜL :  Id  OoU  für  miek,  so  treU  gleAeh  aUa  wider  mkh. 
True,  the  scholastic  conception  of  justification  is  not  echoed 
by  any  of  these  hymns;  and,  indeed,  I  do  not  know  how 
that  conception  would  look  in  a  poetical  guise.  But  who 
can  deny  that  these  hymns  form  the  classical  expression  of 
the  practical  faith  which  takes  its  stand  upon  justification 
and  reconeiliation  through  Christ  ? 

In  what  may  be  said  to  consist  tbe  difference  between 
the  spiritual  poems  of  Geliert  and  those  of  Paul  Gerhardt  ? 
I L  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  regard  the  later  poet  merely  as 
a  representative  of  liationaliäm.  On  the  contrary,  as  regards 
dc^ma  he  is  absolutely  orthodox,  and  his  hymns  dedicated  to 
the  great  Christian  festivals  express  his  agreement  with  the 
traditional  views  of  Christ's  burth,  death,  resurrection,  and 
exaltation  to  lordship  over  the  world,  with  great  warmth 
and  indisputable  sincerity.  Now  alongside  of  these  hymns 
we  find  others  which  praise  God  as  the  Governor  of  the 
world  and  the  gracious  Buler  of  human  fortunes :  they,  too. 
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commend  ihemBelves  to  iia  by  their  ^esbnees  of  feeling  and 
the  earnestnees  of  their  trust  in  God.  But  Gtollert's  Chris- 
tianity issues  from  the  school  of  dogmatic  theology ;  and  in 
the  tradition  of  this  school  the  truth  of  God's  government 
of  the  world  and  special  Providence  simply  stands  on  the 
same  level  with  the  truth  of  His  leconciliation  through 
Christ  in  order  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  The  one  is  an 
article  of  faith,  and  so  is  the  other.  But  the  truth  of  God's 
Providence  is  not  merely  claimed  by  Dogmatics  as  a  part  of 
Kevelation ;  it  is  also  declared  to  be  a  product  of  natural 
cognition.^  Now  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  character 
of  poetry  if»  in  the  hymns  celebrating  the  Divine  Providence 
and  government  of  the  world,  we  were  given  a  reflective 
treatment  of  either  source  of  knowledge;  and  this  is  the 
less  to  be  expected,  since  even  the  series  Ehrft  Gottes  aus  der 
Natur  deüaitely  foiiows  the  model  of  the  pBalms.  But  the 
want  of  connection  between  these  hymns  and  those  which 
deal  with  the  history  of  redemption  is  unmistakable;  so  much 
so,  that  if  the  latter  are  put  aside,  the  poet  who  wrote  the 
former  might  actually  be  a  Deist.  This  impression,  however, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  Geller t's  hymns  on  the  Providence  of 
God  lack  that  positive  background  of  reconciliation  from 
which  Gerhardt  draws  his  peace  -  pervaded  view  of  the 
world.  A  second  feature  of  the  difference  between  the  two 
is  this,  that  Grellert's  mind  is  in  process  of  transition  from 
the  dogmatic  orthodoxy,  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  to 
Rationalism;  for  to  some  exLeut  lu'  mixes  up  incentives  to 
virtue  with  his  treatment  of  God's  redeeming  grace,  and  to 
some  extent  subordinates  experiences  of  this  Divine  grace  to 
these  incentives.*   It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  in- 

*  Baier,  i.  5.  3 :  "Dari  providentiam  divinam,  praeterquam  quod  ex  lumine 
natnnifl  conatot»  «z  acriptorm  elaiinlmini  cat." 

2  In  bis  collected  works  (1775),  vol.  ii.  pp.  109,  200,  the  following  strophes 
arc  to  bo  fount!  in  tlio  bMutifiü  Passion •  hymn,  Lord  drengihsn  me,  Tkg 

J*aanon  to  rememhct' : — 

Eternal  Joy  I    Fnr      Tlion  wast  reviled, 
Even  me  Thj  precious  blood  hath  reconciled, 
Thou  on  die  C^oh,  for  mt  »  free  oblatioD, 
Eani'det  my  MlTatimu 
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stancos  I  have  cited  are  not  dogmatically  «rooeotif!,  inasmuch 
as  our  assurance  of  forgiveness  is  to  be  trusted  only  provided 
we  are  at  the  same  time  devoting  oureelves  to  moral  activity  ; 
since,  too,  the  elements  of  experience  through  which  we 
become  certain  of  Divine  pardon  through  Christ  belong  to 
the  active  life.  In  general,  indeed,  it  is  dear  that  devotion 
and  Dogmatics  are  guided  by  different  interests.  In  devo- 
tion we  look  at  ourselves  altogether  in  the  light  of  subjection 
to  God;  and  every  thought,  be  it  never  so  limited,  which 
18  given  to  our  personal  activity,  interrupts  devotion.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  hymn  like  the  seeond  quoted  below  is 
not  a  religious  poem  at  all,  for  it  depicts  the  independent 
moral  activity  of  the  saint.  The  fact  that  such  moral  re- 
flections are  thought  identical  willi  devotion  betrays  that 
intermingling  of  religion  and  morality  which  is  characteristic 
of  Eationalism.  But  this  is  still  far  beyond  Gerhardt's 
honzan,  * 

This  is  not  the  place  to  revert  to  the  rise  of  Rationalism 
(vol  i.  p.  366),  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  observing  that  the 
position  taken  up  by  Geliert  is  not  favourable  to  the  hypothesis 
that  nationalism  is  simply  an  apostasy  from  dogmatic  behef. 
For  in  his  personal  convictions  Geliert  combines  elements 
which  subsequently  fell  apart  everywhere ;  and  that  he  does 
not  interpret  the  general  providence  of  God  in  the  light  of 

Is  Lliss  then  mine  even  here  through  faith  prevailiugl 
Secure  my  crown  'gainst  every  foe  assailing? 
Oue  day  ahall  I  within  these  courts  supernal, 

Gain  life  eternal! 

Toe,  if  I  stray  from  virtue's  pfttbwej  never, 
Fight  fUfb'e  good  flght,  keep  vatoh  and  pray  for  ever: 
flinee  Jeeoe  livee,  my  vi<  tory  stands  assured. 

As  now  procured." 

On  the  other  hand  wo  read,  p.  128 — 

"His  peace  alone  is  f,acat,  who  aye  God's  way  pursuetlt. 
Vile  passions  yield  before  his  zeal ; 
He  fights,  he  knowe  God'a  prize  which  to  the  atrife  accnieth, 

Bejoioea  in  hie  Tirtue  leal. 
£yer  before  his  eyes  and  in  his  heart  God  reigneÜl, 

A  daily  suppliant  at  the  throne  ; 
His  faults  he  oft  repenta,  his  sinü*  remission  gaineth 
Through  grace  of  Jeana  Ohriat  alone." 
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reconciliation  through  Christ,  is  to  be  laid  the  charge  of 
orthodox  Dogmatics.  AV^hen  the  theology  of  the  Aufklärung , 
however,  renounced  dogma  in  order  to  place  the  moral 
character  of  ChriBtianity  in  an  untroubled  light,  it  yet  kept 
its  foot  firmly  planted  upon  faith  in  providence  as  the 
properly  religious  function.  The  emphasis  with  which  this 
truth  was  brought  to  the  front  as  the  expression  of  religion 
is  enough  to  refute  the  supposition  tliat  we  have  here  at 
work  the  theoretical  reflection  which  elaewhere  dominates  this 
movement  The  faith  in  providence  which  Bationalism 
proclaimed  before  and  after  Kant,  is  a  continuation  of  the 
subjective  Christianity  to  which  Luther  originally  gave  ex- 
jji-ession.^  It  is  true,  indeed,  tliat  Rationalism  makes  an 
alteration  in  the  form  and  contents  of  this  function.  For 
one  thing,  we  have  the  erroneous  belief  that  the  love  of  God 
is  a  truth  of  Natural  Beligion  (voL  L  p.  403),  and  thus  the 
acknowledgment  of  (srod's  Providence  is  robbed  of  its  con- 
nection of  reconciliation  through  Christ  A  further  conse- 
([üüiice  of  this  is  that  surrender  to  God's  will  takes  on  an 
altered  tinge  of  sentiment  What  intensity  and  courageous- 
nesB  of  feeling  are  theirs  who  take  for  their  own  the  declara- 
tion of  Paul  that  nothing,  neither  life,  nor  death»  thing? 
present  nor  things  to  come,  can  shake  the  believer,  to  whom 
everything  belongs  as  his  possession !  The  feeling  which 
accompanies  the  AufkUirunfi  faith  in  providence,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  in  many  cases  trivial,  weak,  seutimcuLal. 
Lastly,  from  the  reason  indicated  above,  it  follows  that  the 
Außdärwng  became  entangled  afresh  in  the  Old  Testament 
dilemma  between  merit  and  felicity,  and  could  only  solve 
it  by  postulating  cumpensations  in  the  future  life;  while  the 
CbriBtian  consciousiK^ss  of  reconciliation  already  transcends 
the  autinomy  of  merit  and  happiness  in  every  moment  of 
the  present  life. 

Unfortunately  German  theology,  in  its  reaction  from 

^  Gf.  J.  F.  W.  Jtramlem,  **  Forigeaetdt  JBitraeMtmgen  über  die  vomeknulem 

WahrhfiUn  der  lidigim"  Posthumoua  Works,  Pt.  I.  1702.  Heinr.  Sander, 
"  frh.  r  die  Forsch  in, three  Parts  rd.  of  Parts  I.  and  II.),  1784,  1786. 
Especially  W^gwheider,  InstUiUumes  iheologicac,  iu  5.  107. 
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Batimmlmm,  has  almoet  eotiiely  failed  to  appropriate,  in  a 
eompreheiisiTB  and  genuine  waj,  that  whole  circle  of  thought 
wiueh  so  unfolds  into  the  doctrine  of  jnstifioation  hy  faith, 

as  to  become  the  hci<iB  of  religious  independence  <tf  the  world 
through  trusi  in  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ.  Schleierniacher 
limits  himself  to  expressing  in  the  conception  of  reconciliation 
— the  seoond  chancteiistic  of  Christ's  work»  redemption  being 
the  fiist— the  abrogation,  for  those  who  are  redeemed,  of  the 
penal  wgnificance  of  evil  (vol.  i  p.  515).  This  is  to  do  no  more 
than  add  to  the  doctrine  of  tlic  work  of  Christ  a  feature  which 
older  divines  had  appended  as  an  incidental  note  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  pimishment  of  sin.  Nitzsch/  on  the  other  hand,  touches 
on  the  subject  in  its  entire  range ;  and  it  is  all  the  more  to 
be  regretted  that  he  has  not  developed  it  in  detail  from  the 
Sttbjective  point  of  yiew,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  plan  of  his  work.  Keceut  tlieoloj^ians,  so  far  as  they 
have  been  guided  by  the  form  of  Lutheran  Dogmatics  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  were  bound  to  miss  the  connection 
between  justification  by  faith  and  the  religious  functions 
described  above.  Kow  we  might  expect  that  these  functions 
would  find  their  place  in  Ethics,  especially  when  such  theo- 
logians TI  irless  mean  bv  Ethics  an  exposition  of  ChriBtian 
self-knowledge  and  of  oui*  knowledge  of  subjective  Christianity. 
But  in  the  Christian  Ethics  of  the  writer  named  I  have 
not  found  the  least  indication  of  how  the  believer  knows 
himself  to  be  a  child  of  God,  or  what  view  of  the  world  and 
estimate  of  self  follow  from  justification  and  reconciliation. 
This  topic  appears  to  find  a  place  neitlier  in  Dogmatics  nor 
in  Ethics;  probably  because  it  ought  rightly  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  both.    This  Martensen  admits,'  though  strangely 

^  SiftUm  der  Christlichen  Lehre  (6tk  ed.),  §  Iii  :  "Faith  in  the  name  of 
tbe  Lord,  u  tlia  pteeonditioa  of  all  acceptance  vith  God  and  all  bleaeedneea, 
ilwaya  inolodee  the  adotatioa  of  the  Ood  of  grace  and  truth,  and  In  eveiy  oaie 

consbts  in  an  abandonment  by  aelf-feeling  of  the  feeling  of  one's  own  power 
north  and  right,  and  in  roconrse  instead  to  the  prpr  attpstod  inrdiatorship 
ot  God,  and  is  not  merely  related  to  our  original  trust  in  God's  invisil>io  action, 
bnt  produoee  from  iledf,  eten  f n  the  prteenoe  of  calamity  and  the  trials  of  need 
«ad  death,  all  tnut  and  fidelity  «od  comfort'* 
*  ChHMich»  Dogrmatik,  p.  437. 
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enough  he  makes  it  a  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  election. 
He  describes  the  elect  as  the  real  foci  which  reveal  the  Divine 
Providnnce,  and  in  illustration  of  this  view  he  quotes  Bom.  viii 
28-39.  But  be  fails  to  trace  prayer  back  to  this  connectioii, 
and  he  ignores  the  fact  that  it  is  the  thought  of  their  justifiea* 
tion,  not  the  thought  of  their  election,  which  Paul  makes  the 
basis  of  the  assurance  which  raises  believers  superior  to  all 
things.  Ch.  Fr.  Schmid,^  on  the  other  hand,  finds  a  place  for 
the  doctrine  of  Divine  sonship  in  Christian  Ethics.  Here  he 
brings  in  resignation,  thankfulness,  and  trust  in  God,  then 
prayer,  and  finally  humility,  as  the  functions  of  the  Christian 
life,  and  lays  down  their  scriptural  basis.  It  is  unessential  for 
our  purpose  to  ask  whether  the  particular  virtues  of  Christian 
self-preservation  and  self-culture  ought  rightly  to  be  derived, 
as  is  done  by  Scbmid,  from  those  rehgious  functions.  But 
that  he  should  have  dealt  with  the  subject  as  an  ^Mool  one, 
proves  how  well  founded  his  reputation  was  as  a  Biblical 
theologian  in  the  best  sense.  Hofmann,  too,  shows  his  in- 
dependence of  the  forms  of  theological  tradition  by  giving  a 
place  to  the  religious  functions  in  his  Schrifthciccis.  In  the 
7th  Division,  2nd  Half,  §§  2-4  of  that  work,  be  describes  the 
Christian's  attitude  towards  God  as  consisting  in  this,  that 
he  proves  his  freedom  by  his  love  and  humility  towards  God, 
and  proves  his  blessedness  by  his  joy  in  God  and  thankfulness 
to  Him ;  further,  as  concerns  his  own  human  nature,  he 
proves  his  freedom  by  his  hatred  of  sin  and  his  faith  in  God, 
and  he  proves  his  blessedness  by  the  pain  he  feels  regarding 
death  and  by  his  hope  toward  QtnA,  This  scheme  is  likewise 
applied  to  the  Christian's  relation  to  the  world,  tiius — 
humble  love  for  the  world  and  thankful  joy  in  it  are  com- 
bined with  hatred  of  shi  and  paiii  at  it,  and  with  faith  and 
hope  for  the  world.  Finally,  to  these  there  is  appended 
prayer,  as  the  manifestation  of  this  disposition  in  direct 
relation  to  God.  In  this  scheme  homeless  religious  functions 
find  a  resting-place.  But  they  are  bound  up  with  things  of 
an  alien  character,  such  as  hatred  of  sin,  and  pain  felt  in 

^  Christliche  iÜUUiUehrCf  p.  63Ö  ff. 
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view  of  death — ^which  last,  beaides,  la  pat  forward  as  a  proof 
of  blesaednesB.  On  the  other  band,  we  miaa  a  statement 
of  the  tmth  that  the  Christian's  relation  to  the  cross  of 

sufleriug  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  natural  man.  Now 
what  was  wanted  was  that  the  scriptural  proof  for  these 
statements  of  Hofmann  should  be  drawn,  fully  and  cor- 
rectly, from  the  ideas  of  the  apostles.  But  to  this  side 
of  the  matter  Hofmann  has  failed  to  give  an  adequate 
representation. 

In  defining  justification  or  reconciliation,  and  in  fixing 
tlieir  relations,  T  have  made  use  of  materials  drawn  partly 
from  the  dogmatic  theologians  of  the  classical  age,  partly, 
from  the  Beformers  and  the  Lutheran  symbols.  It  has 
been  impossible  to  combine  and  arrange  these  materials 
without  modifying  particular  aspects  to  which  importance 
has  always  hecn  attached  from  the  very  outset.  Concep- 
tions, which  we  find  alongside  of  each  other  in  the  pages  of 
the  theologians  without  correlation,  have  at  the  same  time 
either  been  reduced  one  to  the  other  or  sifted  out  altogethn. 
But  on  the  whole  the  doctrine  of  justification  set  forth  in 
these  three  chapters  stands  in  the  line  of  direct  eonlinnity 
with  the  intention  of  the  Reformers  and  tin'  standards  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.  Especially  is  this  the  case  as  regards 
the  practical  aspect  of  justification,  its  significance  as  ex* 
phuning  the  peculiar  character  of  that  view  of  the  world 
and  of  life  which  we  owe  to  the  Befonnation.  On  this  point 
we  get  no  help  from  the  theology  which  is  haunted  by 
the  prejudice  tlmt  it  must  follow  the  symholical  books  at 
every  step.  And  yet  it  has  shown  itself,  and  that  not 
merely  in  the  present  case,  very  indifferent  to  the  standards 
of  the  Befonnation. 

Accordingly,  1.  The  problem  of  personal  assurance  is 
insoluble  if  it  be  conceived  in  a  form  which  represents  the 
subject  as  passive. 

2.  Personal  assurance  can  be  attained  neither  through 
the  active  "  conflict  of  penitence  "  {Bugtkampf)  nor  by  obser* 
vation  of  the  moral  activity  which  accompanies  it. 
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3.  Personal  assurance,  spriuging  from  justification,  is 
experienced  in  and  through  tntst  in  God  in  all  the  situationB 
of  life,  and  espedallj  in  patienoe,  bj  him  who  through  his 
faith  in  Christ  incorporates  himself  into  the  oommunity  of 

believers. 
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S  27. «The  '»^^ffayofr  *^  Mnahrun^  thf^^  in  the  Gentile- 
Christian  Church  arose  from  the  helief  that  the  positive 
conciiyüüii  of  Goil  as  the  Fatlier  of  ( 'hrist,  and  of  Christ  aa 
the  Son  of  God,  must  be  denionHlrated  aa  a  universal  trutli 
of  reason,  in  relation  to  the  knowledge  of  the  wocld  which 
men  had  then  attained.  This  belief  haa  been,  not  confirmed, 
bnt  lather'  shieiken  to  the  veiy  foimdation,  by  the  manifold 
tnms  which  the  historj  of  theology  and  philosophy  has  taken. 
For  one  thing,  we  can  no  longer  conceal  from  ourselves  the 
fact  that  the  Greek  Fathers  carried  the  thought  of  God 
and  Christ  out  into  notions  of  the  ultimate  and  the  mediate 
ground  of  the  world,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  later  eclectic 
philo8op}iy  of  Greece,  and  neither  cover  nor  exhaust  the 
original  bcnse  of  the  former  conceptions.  Ou  the  other  hand, 
(Gentile-Christian  theology  always  insists  on  the  reservation 
that  the  Christian  religion  presents  an  element  which  ^n- 
geenda  all  merely  secular  knowledge^  iiamely,  the  end  and  tEe 
means  of  the  blessedness  of  man.  Whatever  content  may 
have  been  ascribed  to  this  word  hlessedtuss,  it  expressly  . 
denotes  a  goal,  tlie  knowledge  of  which  is  unattainable  by 
philosophy,  and  the  realisation  of  which  cannot  be  secured 
by  the  natural  means  at  the  command  of  men,  but  depends 
npon  the  positive  eharaeter  of  Christianity.  Consequently, 
the  Uieology  of  the  Greek  Fathers  is  not  merely  cosmology, 
but,  above  all,  a  doctrine  of  redemption ;  the  cosmology  upon 
which  the  doctrine  oi  redemption  is  built,  however,  is  de- 
veloped by  means  of  ideaH  borrowed  from  Plato  and  the 
Stoics.  The  Scholastics  carry  on  this  method,  and  Xhomaa 
 13 
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Aquinas  makes  a  statement  on  the  point  which  harmonises 
mth  the  loregoiBg  criticism  of  Greek  _theol(>g7.  For»  in  the 
assurance  of  blessedness  given  by  Christianitj,  be  sees  a 
destiny  for  men  which  was  not  provided  for  in  their  creation 
by  God,  nor  included  in  their  natural  constitution,  and  which 
cannot  be  understood  merely  by  the  use  of  their  reason.  But  he 
does  not  make  this  special  feature  of  Christianity  the  key  to 
his  view  of  the  world  as  a  whole ;  rather,  it  is  underpropped 
by  a  thoroughly  rational  theology,  the  material  of  which  has 
no  relation  to  Christianity,  and  which  is  unmistakably  dmved 
from  Greek  Thilosophy.  The  same  procedure  is  Btill  adhered 
to  by  the  traditional  theology  among  ourselves  (p.  4).  Nevet- 
jfe^fisa^e  division  of  the  material  ol.  theology  into^^roposi- 
^tions..gi9en.^  rwson .gad^ propositions  given  byj;evelati^Js^ 
a  method  whose  validity  can_noTonger  be  maintained.  In 
opposition  thereto  there  has  gradually  come  into  force  the 
contrary  principle,  that  rehgiou  and  theoretiwil  knowledge  are 
diiiereut  functions  of  spirit,  whicli,  when  they  deal  with  the 
same  objects,  .ire  not  even  partially  coincident,  but  wliollv 
diverga  This  heterogeneity  must  be  accurately  established 
ere  it  can  be  decided  what  use  is  to  be  made  of  general 
theoretical  knowledge  in  the  scientific  exposition  of  Christi- 
anity. 

If  religion  in  every  case  is  an  interpretation  of  man's 
relation  to  God  and  the  world,  guided  by  tlie  thought  of  the 
sublime  power  of  God  to  realise  the  end  of  this  blessedness 
of  man,  advancing  insight  into  the  history  of  religions  has 
forced  on  us  the  task  of  formulating  a  universal  conception  of 
religion,  under  which  all  the  particular  species  of  religion 
might  hnd  their  peculiar  featurua  determined.  But  tliis  task 
involves  no  sliglit  <lilTiciilties,  and  contributes  less  to  the 
understanding  of  Christianity  than  is  often  expected.  The* 
formula  by  which  this  very  thing,  religion  in  general,  has 
just  been  described,  makes  no  claim  to  be  a  definition  proper 
of  the  generic  conception  of  reh*<rion.  It  is  too  definite  for 
that.  The  ideas  which  it  employs — God,  world,  blessednass 
— have  so  directly  Christian  a  stamp,  that  they  apply  to 
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other  religions  only  in  a  compuatiTe  degree,  ie.  in  order  to 

indicate  the  general  idea  of  religion,  we  should  have  to  specify 
at  the  same  time  the  different  modificatious  which  they 
undergo  in  different  religions.  For,  besides  belief  in  the  One 
God,  there  falls  to  be  considered  the  ascription  to  the  Godhead 
of  mnltiidicitj,  or  dupHcitj,  or  difference  in  sex,  and  there 
is,  further,  the  recognition  of  superhuman  power  in  the  spirits 
of  the  dead.  Again,  the  relation  of  the  Godhead  to  the 
world  undergoes  modification  according  as  the  world  is  con- 
ceived as  a  unity,  or  this  point  is  left  obscure,  or  the 
immediate  surroundings  of  a  particular  wild  tribe  are  taken 
as  its  world.  It  is  modified,  further,  according  as  the  Divine 
beings  are  identified  with  the  forces  and  phenomena  of  nature, 
or  distinguished  from  nature  and  creation,  or,  in  the  latter 
case,  occupy  a  more  negative  or  more  positive  relation  to  the 
world.  Lastly,  as  regards  blessedness,  we  have  to  consider 
the  different  cases  in  which  what  is  sought  through  adoration 
or  adulation  of  the  superhuman  powers  is  merely  some 
chance  benefit,  or  the  idea  of  a  supreme  good  is  formed,  and 
this  again  is  sought  in  the  world,  ur  apart  from  the  world,  or 
in  a  combination  of  both  forms.  As,  therefore,  the  historical 
religions  offer,  under  each  of  these  heads,  a  rich  supply  of 
specific  and  sub-specific  characteristics,  which  have  no  place 
in  the  general  conception  of  religion,  language  can  furnish  no 
terms  sufficiently  neutral  and  indeterminate  to  express  the 
general  conception  of  religion  desired.  But,  besides,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  state  in  their  proper  place  the  above- 
discussed  modifications  of  the  several  parts  of  the  definition, 
without  making  obscure  the  very  point  which  is  professedly 
of  importance. 

If,  however,  we  have  once  arrived  at  a  general  conception 
of  religion  more  or  less  distinci  m  outline,  it  serves,  as  do  all 
general  ideas,  as  a  clue  by  which  to  deteimine  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  various  species  of  religion.  Now  we  have 
no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  by  an  examination  of  all  other 
religions,  that  the  secular  knowledge  which  they  involve  is 
not  disinterestedly  theoretical,  but  guided  by  practical  ends. 
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Tbk  oucnmstance,  therefore,  when  given  a  place  provisionaUy 

in  the  general  concepLicn,  suggests,  first,  tl\at  objection  may 
justly  be  taken  to  the  exactly  contrary  use  of  theoretical 
knowledge  which  has  made  its  way  into  the  Christian  Church ; 
and  next,  that  the  later  should  be  expelled,  as  something 
accidental,  from  the  idea  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  the 
investigation  of  Christianity  the  general  conception  of  religion 
should  be  UBed  regulatuely.  I  desire  to  distinguish  myself 
very  precisly  in  this  respect  from  those  who,  in  interpreting 
Christianity,  make  a  constitutive  use  of  tho  general  conception. 
For  when  tiiia  method  is  employed,  no  longer  as  Scholasticism 
employs  it,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  influence  of  the 
general  conception  of  religion  makes  one  even  for  a  moment 

s  neutral  towards  the  Christian  religion  itself,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  deduce  its  meaning  from  the  conditions  of  the  general 
conception,  then  the  only  effect  of  this  is  to  undermine 

'  Christian  conviction.  Christian  conviction,  however,  is 
necessarily  left  intact  when,  as  a  theologian,  one  forms  a 
general  conception  of  religion,  whatever  the  nature  of  that 
conception  may  be,  for  regulative  use.  For  the  observation 
and  comparison  of  the  various  historical  religions  from  which 
the  general  conception  is  abstracted,  hkewise  shows  that  they 
stand  to  one  another  not  merely  in  the  relation  of  species, 
but  also  in  the  relation  of  stages.  They  exhibit  an  ever 
more  rich  and  determinate  manifestation  of  the  chief  features 
of  religiun ;  their  connection  is  alway;^  m(ire  close,  their  aims 
more  worthy  of  man.  Such  a  way  of  looking  at  them  o])en8 
up  more  fruitful  vistas  than  are  offered  by  the  abstraction  of 
a  general  conception  of  religion,  followed  by  the  ccmiparison 
of  the  historical  religions  as  species  of  this  genua  For  in 
this  case  the  various  religions  are  treated  merely  as  natural 
phenomena ;  in  the  other  case  they  are  \newed  as  elements 
in  the  spiritual  history  of  humanity.  To  prove  that  rehgious 
are  related  to  one  another  as  stages,  is  a  scientific  problem 
which  still  awaits  an  impartial  and  unprejudiced  solution. 
Consequently  we  have  to  consider  that  several  religions,  such 
as  Christianity  and  Islam,  ehum  to  occupy  the  highest  stage 
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above  all  others ;  and  tbat  Buddhists  and  Hindi»  who  have 
beoome  acquainted  with  Ohristianity  put  forward  reasons 

which  are  meant  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  their 
füiths  over  the  Christian.  Wlieu,  therefore,  as  Chrißtians,  in 
reviewn^  the  series  of  stages  presented  by  the  rehgions  of 
the  world,  wo  judge  them  by  the  principle  that  Ohhstiauity 
transcends  them  all,  and  that  in  Ohristianity  the  tendency  of 
all  the  others  finds  its  perfect  oonsnnunation,  the  claim  of  the 
science  of  religiou  to  universal  validity  may  seem  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  j)rejudice  arising  from  our  own  personal  con- 
victions. But  it  is  aimless  and  impracticaljle  to  attempt  to 
prove  the  universal  validity  of  the  view  that  religions  can 
be  arranged  in  an  ascending  series.  Do  people  expect  to 
discover  thus  a  way  of  demonstrating  scientifically  to  a 
Mohammedan  or  a  Buddhist  that  the  Christian  religion,  and 
not  theirs,  occupies  the  highest  rank  ?  In  carrying  out  the 
task  we  have  indicated,  wo  have  no  such  aim.  It  were 
indeed  a  desirable  result,  in  the  case  of  people  who  have  been 
bom  Christians,  and  now,  0.^.,  declare  the  verdict  of  their 
scientific  knowledge  to  be  the  inferiority  of  Christianity  to 
Buddhism,  if  we  could  detach  ihum  from  their  error.  But 
it  is  impossible  for  us,  wheu  arranging  religions  in  a  series 
of  stag^,  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  claim  of  Christianity  to 
occupy  the  highest  place.  For  those  qualities  in  other 
religions  by  which  they  are  religions  are  intelligible  to  us 
chieüy  as  measured  by  the  perfection  which  they  assume  in 
Cliristiamty,  and  by  the  clearness  which  distinguishes  the 
perfect  religion  from  the  imperfect.  The  arrangement  of 
religions  in  stages,  consequently,  amounts  to  no  more  than  a 
sdentifie  attempt  to  promote  mutual  understanding  among 
Christians;  and  assent  to  the  statement  that  Christianity  is 
the  highest  and  most  perfect  religion  is  therefore  no  obstaola 
to  the  ticieutific  character  of  ihr  theory. 

Here,  there f(.)re,  oui'  task  not  tu  elaborate*  the  serial 
arrangement  of  reUgioua,.  huk  to  seek  a  solution  of  the 
question  how  Christianity,  as  a  raliginw^  is  related  to  general 
philosophical  knowledge.    Consequently,  it  is  desirable  that 
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the  qualities  by  which  ChHstianity  reveals  its  religious 
chnractrr  shmiH  bo  brought  out  with  that  distinctness  wliirh 
they  daim  to  possess  at  the  level  of  Christianity.  If  in 
doing  80  we  glance  at  other  ieligi<»i8»  our  businesa  will  just 
be  to  point  out  the  modifications  for  the  worse  which  they 
exhibit  when  compftred  with  Christianity.  The^varioaBJus- 
torical  rijHgions  are  ;il\v  lys  of  a  social  character,  beloncring  to 
a_multitiide_of  per.souri.  Thence  it  follows  that  to  assign  to 
religion  a  merely  psychological  complexion,  in  particular  to 
refer  it  to  feeling,  is  not  a  solution,  but  only  an  abridgement 
of  the  problem.  In  a  community  the  influence  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  conditioned  by  two  factors,  inasmuch  as  he  is  both 
Uke  aijii  unlike  the  others,  alternately  dependent  on  them 
and  affecting  them  actively.  Consequently  a  psychological 
explanation  of  religion  is  inadeqnatc,  for  it  deals  only  with 
those  phenomena  of  spirit  in  which  all  men  are  alike,  and 
one  is  the  type  for  all.  The  above-mentioned  dissimilaiity 
of  men  within  the  common  life  of  a  religion  falls  under  the 
scope  of  ethics.  Kow  the  multiplicity  pertaining  to  a 
religion  is  one  of  distribution,  partly  in  space  and  partly  in 
time.  An  illustration  of  the  latter  is  presented  by  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  life.  Thence  it  follows  that  every  social 
religion  implies  a  doctrinal  tradition.  The  dispersion  in 
space  of  the  members  of  the  same  religion  is  a  direct  obstacle 
to  their  fellowship,  but  it  is  coni])en.s,tted  for  when  the 
religion  takes  real  shape  in  the  gathering  for  worship.  Feel- 
ing, as  pleasure  or  pain,  as  blessedness  or  sutl'ering,  is  the 
personal  gain  or  the  personal  presupposition  which  impels 
individuals  to  participate  in  religious  fellowship.  Kcr  in  all 
religions  does  this  aspect  stand  out  so  clearly  and  distinctly 
from  the  other  functions  as  it  is  customary  to  suppose.  In 
orgiastic  faiths,  contending  emotions  of  feeling  are  the  very 
material  of  worship  ;  in  the  Boman,  religious  feeling  assumes 
the  form  of  painful  attention  to  the  correctness  of  ceremonial 
actions ;  in  the  Greek,  the  same  factor  appears  in  the  serenity 
and  the  seriousness  which  affect,  and  are  affected  by,  the 
worship.     Hence  it  follows  that  for  ditlereut  reasons  the 
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historical  religions  claim  service  from  all  the  functions  of 
8pirib--^owledge,  for  the  doctrinal  tradition,  i.e.  for  a  par- 
ticular view  of  the  world ;  will,  for  the  common  worship ; 
feeling,  for  the  alternation  of  satisfiBctioQ  and  dissatisfaction, 
inoods  by  which  religious  life  is  removed  from  the  ordinary 
level  of  existence.  No  religion  in  correctly  or  completely 
conceived  when  one  element  of  this  succession  is  regarded  as 
mure  important  or  more  fundamental  than  the  others.  At 
the  same  time  the  question  is  reeexred  whether  our  scientific 
explanation  of  the  total  fact  of  religion  shall  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  one  or  other  of  the  functions  of  sphrit. 

In  every  religion  what  is  sought,  with  the  help  of  the  super-  ' 

—  .    . . ,   .  -  - 

human  spiritual  power  reverenced  by  man,^_i8_a^ solution jjf 
the  contradiction  in  which  man  finds  himself,  as  both  a  part  /tw'^ 
of  the  worid  of  nature  and  a  spiritual  personality  claiming  to 
dominate  natura    For  in  the  former  rdU  he  is  a  part  of 

nature,  dependent  upon  her,  subject  to  and  confined  by  other  * 
things;  but  as  spirit  he  is  moved  by  the  impulse  to  maintain  ^  ^^.»>^^ 
his  independence  against  them.    In  this  juncture,  religion  ü^.c-^'- 
springs  up  as  faith  in  superhuman  spuitual  powers,  by  whose  ^ 
help  the  power  which  man  possesses  of  himself  is  in  some 
way  supplemented,  and  elevated  into  a  unity  of  its  own  kind 
which  is  a  match  for  the  pressure  of  the  iiiif  ural  world.  The 
idea  of  gods,  or  Divine  powers,  everywhere  includes  belief  in 
thehr  spiritual  personality,  for  the  support  to  be  received  from 
above  can  only  be  reckoned  on  in  virtue  of  an  affinity 
between  God  and  men.    Even  where  merely  invisible  natural 
powers  are  regarded  as  IHvine,  they  are  conceived  in  a  way 
analogous  to  that  in  which  man  distinguishes  himself  from 
nature.    For  the  rest,  the  ease  with  which  definite  stupend- 
ous natural  phenomena,  whether  beneficent  or  destructive, 
are  personified,  proves  that  it  is  in  the  spiritual  personality 
of  the  gods  that  man  finds  the  foothold  which  he  seeks  for 
in  every  religion.    The  assertion  that  the  religious  view  of  ^ 
the  world  is  founded  upon  the  idea  of  a  whole  ^  certainly 
holdfi  true  of  Christianity :  as  regards  the  other  religions  it 

^  Lotin,  MiknkoKmi»»,  üi  881. 
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must  be  modified  thus  far,  that  in  them  what  is  sought  is  a 
supplementary  addition  to  human  self-feeling  or  to  human 
independence  over  against  and  above  the  restrictions  of  the 
world.  For  in  order  to  know  the  world  as  a  totality,  and 
in  order  himself  to  become  a  totality  in  or  over  it  by  the 
help  of  God,  man  needs  the  idea  of  the  oneness  of  God,  and 
of  the  consummation  of  the  world  in  an  end  which  is  for 
man  both  knowable  and  realisable.  But  this  condition  is 
fulfilled  in  Christianity  alone.  For  in  the  religion  of  the 
Old  Testament  the  presuppositions,  indeed,  are  given,  bat  the 
world-end  aimed  at  is  merely  the  perfecting  of  the  one  chosen 
people  in  moral,  political,  and  economical  independence ;  the 
human  perfecting  of  the  individual  Israelite,  each  in  his  own 
personal  character,  is  not  kept  in  view,  as  it  is  in  the  Chris- 
tian  conception  of  life  and  blessedness.  Nevertheless,  in 
heathen  and  even  in  polytheistic  religions  there  is  always 
a  tendency  at  work  towards  belief  in  the  unity  of  the  Divine 
power,  and  in  the  measure  in  whicli  this  is  the  case  the  sup- 
plement to  his  own  resources  which  man  seeks  in  religion 
becomes  more  clear  and  more  worthy.  When,  as  in  Brah- 
minism,  the  world  which  has  sprung  from  the  original  Being 
is  so  constituted  that  it  returns  to  the  distinctionleBS  unity 
of  real  existence,  what  takes  the  place  of  the  maintenance 
of  selfhood  is  its  absori^tiou  in  the  Di\  ine  Being.  In  its  own 
way,  this  too  is  a  kind  of  unity,  for  it  is  viewed  as  the  con- 
summation of  asceticism  and  quietistic  piety. 


Christianity*  by.  its  completely  rounded  view  of  the  woyH 
guarantees  to  believers  that  they  shall  be  preserved  tmto 

eternal  life  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  is  God's  revealed 
end  in  the  world — and  that,  too,  in  the  full  sense  that  man 
is  thus  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  set  over  the  world  as  a  whole 
in  his  own  order.  Not  only  the  Christian's  tone  of  feeling, 
but  ako  his  estimate  of  self  is  determined  by  this  highest 
and  all-inclusive  good.  For  this  religion  offers  no  passionate 
impulse,  no  vacillation  between  changing  tones  of  feeling 
arising  from  confused  ideas,  no  voluptuous  alternation  of 
aesthetic  pleasure  and  pain ;  on  the  contrary,  such  emotions 
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must  he  viewed  ia  the  light  of  tlie  aLiLiiheecs  of  sin  and  grace, 
of  hoiidixc^e  as  wlmt  is  f^ood,aiid  liberty  to  give  Clod  thauks 
and  to  act  aright.  The  temper  produced  by  these  conclu- 
sions, therefore,  normally  isfiues  in  the  X6V6irence  for  God 
proper  to  the  level  reached  by  Christianitj.  This  oombma- 
tion  is  the  rule  in  other  religions  also.  Those  leligioiis 
affections  of  feeling  which  are  called  fortli  by  the  eflbrt  to 
secuie  blessings  obtaiiialth.'  from  the  gods,  and  which  have  a 
oomplejdon  of  their  own,  universally  manifest  themselves 
solely  in  correlative  acts  of  worship.  At  this  point,  however, 
in  the  sacrifice  of  acquired  property,  and  in  religious  and 
moral  self-abnegation,  there  comes  into  view  a  nniversal 
characteristic  of  all  religions.  In  this  way  the  domain  of 
religious  action  is  marked  ofit*  from  secular  life  as  a  sacred 
domain ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  the  value  of  the  blessings 
bestowed  by  the  gods  is  gauged  by  pleasurable  feelings  of 
another  class  than  those  which  accroe  to  man  naturally  or  as 
a  result  of  work.  Religions  feeling,  with  or  without  the 
accompaniment  of  a  clear  estimate  of  self,  will  always  be  found 
to  be  the  material  of  worship;  but  the  form  which  suoh 
feeling  assumes  witnesses  at  the  same  time  to  a  dedsiou  of 
the  will,  which  givee  reality  to  the  acknowledgment  of  Ood 
and  the  personal  satisfaction  this  entails.  Thejdeaj>f  God  \ 
is  the  ideal  bond  between  a  definite  view  of  the  world  and 
.  the  idea  of  man  as  constituted  for  the  attainment  of  goods 
ia[_the_bi^eBt _good.  Worship  is  the  realisation  of  the 
blessing  sought  by  the  practical  acknowledgment  of  the 
power  that  bestows  it  In  Christianity,  thanksgiving  for 
God's  grace,  prayer  for  its  continuance,  and  service  of  God 
in  Iiis  Kingdom,  have  attached  to  them  eternal  life  and  that 
blessedness  which  corresponds  to  the  highest  good,  the  Xing" 
dom  of  God.  '  * 

Cojmmon  worship  has  a  still  closer  relation  to  the  revela- 
tion  which  forms  the  organic  centre  of  every  connected  reli* 
gious  view  of  the  world.  This  factor,  too,  appears  with 
various  modifications  at  the  various  stages  of  religit)n.  In 
the  religion  of  sorcery,  acta  of  worship  are  employed  to  elicit 
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rovc'latioiiH  from  inysterions  superhnnian  prwers.  In  Chris- 
tianity, revelation  through  God's  Son  is  the  punctum  stans 
of  all  knowledge  and  religioiis  conduct  In  the  developed 
natuial  religions,  sucoeBS  in  obtaining  Divine  leveUtions  la 
bound  up  with  their  being  regularly  acknowledged  in  worship. 
No  idea  of  a  religion  complete  after  its  own  order  can  l>e 
formed  if  the  characteristic  of  revelation  whieh  belongs  tu  it 
is  either  denied  or  even  merely  set  aside  as  indifferent. 
True,  this  very  method  has  long  been  custonuuy.  People 
think  themselves  justified  in  abstractmg  from  the  character- 
istic of  revelation  found  in  every  religion,  inasmuch  as  they 
r(\!i:aril  tlie  niytlis  of  iniUiral  relirrions,  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  religions  of  the  Bible,  as  veiled  or  undeveloped  philosophy. 
But  the  original  purpose  of  myths  is  to  explain  why  parti- 
cular acts  of  worship,  intended  to  do  honour  to  Divine  self- 
manifestations,  are  performed  at  some  definite  spot  and  at 
regularly  recurrent  intervals.  What  we  may  regard  as  the 
doctrinal  material  of  the  religion  of  tlie  Old  Testament- — the 
free  creation  of  the  world  by  God,  and  His  intention  that 
man,  who,  as  spirit,  is  the  image  of  God,  should  bear  rule 
over  it*— denotes  the  presuppositions  of  the  belief  that  the 
IsraeliteB  are  called  by  God  in  an  especial  covenant,  under 
which  they  have  to  achieve  their  historicjil  destiny  in  the 
world  under  the  government  of  their  Divine  King.  The 
speciality  of  the  spot  at  which  a  god  has  ordained  that  he 
I  shall  be  adored,  the  speciality  of  the  times  at  which  the  gods 
I  move  through  the  land  and  summon  their  worshippers  to 
I  celebrate  their  festivals,  the  speciality  of  the  choice  of  Israel 
by  the  Lord  of  all  nations — in  short,  speciality  is  the  eknnent 
which  impels  men  to  grasp  the  diflerent  aspects  of  religion, 
and  to  combine  them  practically  in  worship.  The  significance 
which  revelation  thus  has  for  common  worship  also  indicates 
an  indispensable  precondition  of  our  understanding  Chris- 
tianity. The  Person  of  its  Founder  is  not  only  the  key  to  the 
Christian  \iew  of  the  world,  and  the  standard  of  Christians* 
self-judgment  and  moral  effort,  but  also  the  standard  which 
shows  how  prayer  mpst  bo  composed,  for  in  prayer  both 
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individual  and  uaited  adoration  of  God  consists.  At  the  , 
siiine  tiino  the  acknowledgiiieut  of  the  rev(»l.ition  of  God  in 
Christ  yields  this  pre-cmiuent  excellence  of  Christianity, 
nanoely»  that  its  view  of  the  world  is  a  rounded  whole»  and 
that  the  goal  it  sets  to  life  is  this,  that  in  Christiamty  maa 
becomes  a  whole,  a  spiritual  character  supreme  over  the 
world.  For  speciality  is  ever  the  condition  under  which  a 
universal  end  is  realiRed  through  the  combination  of  indi- 
vidual things  and  relations. 

$28.  How,  then«.  is.  rdigiom  knotoUd^e  related  to  theo- 
retical or  ^hilo«»£)ucal  _kiiow^^  This  question,  indeed, 
has  already  been  raised  by  the  very  fact  of  Greek  Philosophy ; 
still,  much  more  tangible  and  comprehensive  reasons  fur 
raising  it  are  to  be  fuund  in  the  mutual  relations  of  Chris- 
tiaoitj  and  philosophy.  Accordingly,  it  is  best  that  we 
should  limit  the  question  to  Christianity  in  so  far  as  it  is  a 
religion,  intelligible  as  such  from  the  characteristics  noted 
above.  The  possibility  of  both  Idnda  of  Vnowtodge  mingling, 
or,  uL^  iiii,  colliding,  lies  in  this,  that  they  deal  with  the  same 
object,  namely,  the  world. .  Now  we  cannot  rest  content  with 
the  amiable  conclusion  that  Christian  knowledge  compre* 
hends  the  world  as  a  whole,  while  philosophy  fixes  the  special 
and  universal  laws  of  nature  and  «pirit»  For^with  this  task 
every  philosophy  likewise  combines  the  ambition  to  compre- 
hend the  universe  under  one  supreme  law.  And  for  Christian 
knowledge  also  one  supreme  law  is  the  form  under  which 
the  world  is  comprehensible  as  a  whole  under  God.  Even 
the  thought  of  God,  which  belongs  to  religion,  is  employed  in 
some  shape  or  other  by  every  non-materialistic  philosophy. 
Thus  no  principle  of  discrimination  between  the  two  kinds  of 
knowledge  is,  at  least  provisionally,  to  be  found  in  the  object 
with  which  they  deal. 

Now,  in  order  to  elicit  the  distinction  between  the  two 
from  the  realm  of  the  subject,  I  recall  the  twofold  manner 
in  which  the  mind  (Geist)  further  appropriates  the  sensations 
aroused  in  it.    They  are  determined,  according  to  their  value'" 
for  the  £go,  by  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain.   Peeling  is  the 
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I  basal  function  of  mind,  inaemnch  as  in  it  the  Ego  is  originally 
j  preBent  to  itself.  In  the  feelinjjj  of  pleasure  or  pain,  the  Ego 
J  decides  wljetber  a  sensation,  which  touches  the  feeling  of  self, 
,  serves  to  heighten  or  depress  it.  On  the  other  hand,  through 
I  an  idea  the  sensation  is  judged  ui  respect  of  its  cause,  the 
I  nature  of  the  latter,  and  its  connection  with  other  causes: 
i  and  by  means  of  observation,  etc,  the  knowledge  of  things 

ihm  gained  is  extended  imtil  it  becomes  scientific.  The  two  f 
'  fimctiouB  of  spirit  mentioned  are  always  in  o})eriiiion  eimul-  | 
taneottsljr,  and  always  also  in  some  degree  mutually  related, 
even  though  it  he  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  prominence.  In 
particular,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  conturaous  cog- 
nition of  tlie  things  which  excite  sensation  is  not  only 
accompanied,  but  likewise  guided,  by  feeling.  For  in  8o  far 
as  attention  is  necessary  to  attain  the  end  of  knowledge,  wül, 
as  representing  the  desire  for  accurate  cognition,  oomes  in 
between ;  the  proximate  cause  of  will,  however,  is  feeHng  as 
expressing  the  oonfidousnees  that  a  thing  or  an  activity  is 
worth  desiring,  or  that  something  ought  to  be  put  away. 
Vahie-judgnientR  therefore  are  determinative  in  the  case  of 
all  connected  knowledge  of  the  world,  even  when  carried  out 
in  the  most  objective  fashion.  Attention  during  scientific 
observation,  and  the  impartial  examination  of  the  matter 
observed,  always  denote  that  such  knowledge  has  a  value  for 
him  wlio  employs  it  This  faet  makes  its  presence  all  the 
more  distinctly  felt  when  knowlcdj;e  is  guided  through  a 
richly  diversified  field  by  attention  of  a  technical  or  practical 
kind. 

But  even  if  we  have  made  up  our  mind  that  rel^bus 
knowledge  in  general,  and  therefore  Christian  knowledge  too, 

consists  of  value-judgments,  such  a  definition  is  as  lacking  in 
precision  as  it  would  be  to  describe  philosophical  knowledge 
contrariwise  as  disinterested.  Eor  without  interest  we  do 
not  trouble  ourselves  about  anything.  We  have  ther^ore  ^ 
to  distinguish  between  eane^jnUarU  and  independeni  value- 
jiidgments.  The  former  are  operative  and  necessary  in  all 
theoretical  cognition,  as  in  all  technical  observation  and 
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oombiimtion.    Bnt  all  j^erceptioDS  of  moral  ends  or  mpml 

hindrances  are  independent  value-judgments,  in  so  far  as  they 
excite  moral  ])leasure  or  pain,  or,  it  may  be,  set  in  motion  the 
will  to  appropriate  what  is  good  or  repel  the  opposite.  If  the 
other  kinds  of  knowledge  are  called  disinterested  "  this  only 
means  that  they  are  without  these  moral  efiGects.  But  even 
in  them  pleasure  or  pain  mnst  be  present,  according  as  they 
succeed  or  fail.  Keligious  knowledge  forais.anptlicr  class  of 
independent  value-judgments.  That  in,  it  cannot  he  traced 
back  to  the  conditions  which  mark  the  knowledge  belonging 
to  moral  will,  for  there  exists  religion  which  goes  on  without 
oiSy' relation  whatever  to  the  moral  conduct  of  life.  Besidesi 
in  many  religions, religious  pleasure  is  of  a  purely  natural 
kind,  and  is  independent  of  those  conditions  which  lift 
religious  above  natural  pleasure  (p.  165).  For  only  at  the 
higher  stages  do  we  find  rehgion  combined  with  the  ethical 
conduct  of  lif &  Behgious  knowledge  moves  in  independent 
valne-judgments»  which  relate  to  man's  attitude  to  the  world, 
and  call  forth  feelings  of  pleasure  or  pain,  in  which  man 
either  enjoys  the  dominion  over  the  world  vouchsafed  him  by 
God,  or  feels  grievously  the  luck  of  Crod's  help  to  that  end. 
This  theory  is  almost  more  easily  intelligible  if  it  be  tested 
by  religions  which  possess  no  moral  character.  Orgiastic 
worships  represent  contending  natural  feelings  with  extra- 
ordinary intensity  and  with  abrupt  changes,  in  virtue  of  their 
recognition  of  the  value  which  the  identity  of  the  Godhead 
with  tiie  vegetation  as  it  decays  and  again  revives,  has  for  the 
man  who  modifies  his  attitude  towards  the  world  of  nature  in 
sympathy  with  the  Gk}dhead  which  he  adores.  The  peculiar 
nature  of  religious  value-judgments  is  less  clear  in  the  case  of 
religions  of  an  explicitly  ethical  character.  Nevertheless,  in 
Christianity  we  c<au  dialuiguish  between  the  rehgious  functions 
which  relate  to  our  attitutle  towards  God  and  the  world,  and 
the  moral  functions  which  point  directly  to  men,  and  only 
indirectly  to  God,  Whose  end  in  the  world  we  fulfil  by  moral  < 
service  in  the  Kingdom  of  GKmL  In  Christianity,  the  religi-  / 
ous  motive  of  ethical  action  lies  here,  that  the  Kingdom  of 
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Godr-whittb  it  Ja.  qui  task  to  lealise,  repreaentB  abo  the 
highest  good  which  God  destmos  for  us  as  our  supiamundane 
^  goal.    For  here  there  emerges  the  Talue-judgmcnt  that  our 

I  bkissedness  consists  in  that  elevation  above  the  world  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God  wiuch  accords  with  our  true  destiny.  This 
is  a  religious  judgment,  inasmuch  as  it  indicates  the  value  of 
this  attitttde  taken  up  by  believers  towards  the  world,  just  as 
those  judgments  are  religious  in  which  we  set  our  trust  in 
Crod,  even  when  He  condemns  us  to  suffering. 

In  its  day  tlie  Hegelian  philosophy  represented  theoret- 
ical knowledge  as  not  merely  the  most  valuable  function  of 
spirit,  but  likewise  the  function  which  has  to  take  up  the 
problem  of  religion  and  solve  it  To  this  Feuerbach  opposed 
the  observation  that  in  religion  the  chief  stress  falls  upon  the 
wishes  and  needs  of  the  human  heart.  But  as  the  latter 
philosopher  also  continued  to  regard  professedly  pure  and 
disinterested  knowledge  as  the  highest  achievement  of  man, 
religion,  and  especially  the  Christian  religion — which  he  held 
to  be  the  expression  of  a  purely  individual  and  therefore 
egoistic  interest,  and  a  self-delusion  in  respect  of  its  object^ 
God — was  by  him  declared  to  be  worthless,  as  compared  not 
merely  with  the  knowledge  of  philosophic  truth,  but  also  with 
purely  moral  conduct.  But  an  interest  in  salvation  in  the 
Christian  sense,  when  rightly  understood,  is  incompatible  with 
egoism.  Egoism  is  a  revolt  against  the  common  tasks  of 
action.  Now,  people  might  say  that  faith  in  God  for  our 
salvation,  and  a  dutiful  public  spirit  towards  our  fellows,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  one  another,  ixnd  that  therefore  there  is  no 
conceivable  reason  why  religion,  as  a  rule,  should  not  be 
egoistic.  But  in  Christianity  precisely  faith  in  God  and 
moral  duty  within  the  Kingdom  of  Qod  are  related  to  one 
another.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  that  Christian 
faith  in  God  should  be  egoistic  On  the  other  hand,  theoretical 
knowledge  in  itself,  as  has  been  shown,  is  not  disinterested; 
but  moral  conduct  is  still  less  so.  For  in  the  latter  domain 
the^  vital  point  is  that  one  realises  as  one's  own  interest  the 
Interest  of  others  to  whom  the  sennce  is  'rendeüdT^  The 
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moral  disposition  can  nowhere  strike  root  save  in  such 
motiTes.    It  is  tme  that,  contrary  to  the  rale,  faith  in  God 

may  be  combined  with  egoistic  arrogance  towards  others. 
But  the  same  danger  attaches  to  both  of  the  other  kinds  of 
activity  which  have  been  compared.  It  is  possible  for  one 
occupied  with  theoretical  knowledge  to  he  vain  and  haughty, 
and  for  one  devoted  to  the  moral  service  of  others  to  be 
tyrannical  or  sycophantic 

Scientific  knowledi^e  is  accompanied  or  guided  by  a 
judgment  affirming  the  worth  of  imj>artial  knowledge  gained 
by  observation.  In  Christianity,  religious  knowledge  conusts  f 
in_independent  valuejudgments,  inasmuch  as  it  daaJs  with  ^ 
the  relation  between  the  blessedness  which  is  assured  bx^God  i 
and  sought  by  man,  and  the  whole  of  the  world  which  God  \ 
has  created  and  rules  in  harmony  with  His  final  end.  Scien- 
tific knowledge  seeks  to  discover  the  laws  of  nature  and  spirit 
through  observation,  and  is  based  on  the  presupposition  that 
botH  the  observations  and  their  arrangement  are  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  the  ascertained  laws  of  human  cognition. 
Now  the  desire  for  scientific  knowledge  carries  with  it  no 
guarantee  that,  tli rough  the  medium  of  observation  and  the 
combination  of  observations  according  to  known  laws,  it  will 
discover  the  supreme  universal  law  of  the  world,  from  which, 
as  ft  starting'^point,  the  differentiated  orders  of  nature  and 
spiritual  life,each  in  its  kind,niight  be  6xplained,and  understood 
as  forming  one  whole.  On  the  contrary,  the  intermingling  and 
coihsion  of  religion  and  philosophy  always  arises  from  the  Lact 
that  the  latter  claims  to  produce  in  its  own  fashion  a  ujoihed 
view  of  the  world.  This,  however,  betrays  rather  an  impulse 
religious  in  its  nature,  which  philosophers  ought  to  have  dis- 
tinguished from  the  cognitive  methods  they  follow.  For  in 
all  philosophical  systems  the  affirmation  of  a  supreme  law  of 
existence,  from  which  they  undertake  to  deduce  the  world  as 
a  wliole,  is  a  departure  from  tiie  strict  application  of  the 
philosophic  method,  and  betrays  itself  as  being  quite  as  much 
an  object  of  the  intuitive  ^imaginäilö^/  as  Gröd  wd^^EfäTwörld 
are  for  religious  thought.  ^  This  is  the  case  at  all  stages  and 
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in  all  forms  of  Greek  philosophy,  especially  in  those  forms  in 
which  the  ultimate  universal  grounds  of  existence,  through 
which  the  universe  is  interpreted,  arc  identified  wiih  the  idea 
of  God.  In  these  cases  the  combination  of  heterogeneous 
kinds  of  knowledge — the  religious  and  the  scientific — is 
beyond  all  doubt ;  and  it  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
philosophers  who,  through  their  scientific  observation  of 
nature,  had  destroyed  the  foundations  of  the  popular  faith, 
sought  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  their  relii?ious  instincts  by 
another  path.  In  a  certain  respect,  too,  they  were  able  to 
follow  this  tendency  frith  especial  confidence,  so  far  as  they 
snooeeded  in  making  out  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Being  to  be 
the  ground  of  the  nnivezse.  But  in  another  respect  they 
failed  to  satisfy  the  essential  conditions  of  the  religious  view 
of  the  world,  partly  in  so  far  as  they  siiiTendered  the  person- 
ality of  the  Godhead  thus  identified  with  the  ground  of  the 
world,  partly  because  they  had  to  ^ve  up  the  active  influence 
of  a  personal  God  upon  the  world.  Nor,  under  these  oircnm- 
stances,  could  any  worship  be  deduced  from  the  idea  of  God. 
Thus  the  collision  of  Greek  philosophy  with  the  popular  faith 
was  twofold,  and  in  both  respects  inevitable.  For  one  thing, 
1  the  actual  observation  of  nature  and  her  laws  is  incompatible 
.  with  the  religious  combination  of  popular  views  of  nature  and 
I  the  idea  of  God.  Further,  the  rigidly  unified  view  of  the 
\  world  held  by  philosophers  is  incompatible  with  the  religious 
'view  of  the  world  which  is  only  loosely  developed  in  poly- 
theism. But  the  real  force  of  tlie  latter  incompatibility  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that,  under  the  guise  of  philosophic 
knowledge,  what  was  really  only  the  religious  imagination 
has  been  operative  in  designing  the  general  philosophic  view 
of  the  world,  the  supreme  principle  of  which  is  never  proved 
as  such,  but  always  merely  anticipatively  assumed. 

Tlie  opposition  to  Christianity  which  has  been  raised  by 
Pantheism  in  its  various  modifications  and  by  materialism, 
arises  likewise  from  the  fact  that  the  law  of  a  particular  realm 
of  being  is  set  up  as  the  supreme  law  of  aUbeing,  though  the 
other  forms  o?  existence  neither  would  nor  could  be  explaiued 
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by  its  means.  It  may  be  admitted  that  natural  science  is 
right  and  consistent  in  explaining  the  mechanical  regularity 
of  all  sensible  things  by  the  manifold  movement  of  simple 
limited  forces  or  atoms.  But  within  this  whole  realm  of 
existence,  which  is  interpretahle  by  the  category  of  causality, 
observation  reveals  to  us  the  narrower  realm  of  organisms, 

which  cannot  be  exhaustively  o  . plained  by  the  hxws  of  

mechanism,  but  demand,  besides,  the  application  of  the  id^ 
end>,-  But  among  organic  beings,  again,  one  section,  differ- 
entiated in  manifold  ways,  is  animate,  that  is,  endowed  with 
the  capacity  of  free  moTement  Eindly,  a,still  Bmajler 
section  of  animate  beings  is  so  oonstitnted  as  to  act  freely 
from  the  conception  of  ends,  to  discover  the  laws  of  thinj^s,  to 
conceive  things  as  a  whole,  and  themselves  as  in  ordered 
interaction  with  them,  further  to  identify  all  these  activities 
with  their  own  Ego  by  means  of  the  manifold  affections  of 
feeling,  and  to  exchange  their  spiritual  possessions  with  others 
through  speech  and  action.  Now  the  claim  of  materialism  I 
to  invalidate  the  Christian  view  of  the  world  rests  on  the 
belief  fcfaat  itlnust  siicceed  in  deducing  the  organic  from  what 
is  mechanical,  and  similarly  the  more  complex  orders  of  being 
from  those  immediately  below.  The  materialistie  inte^reta- 1 
tion  of  the  world  h^pi'«*  «famii  tho  pursuit  of  these  empty 
possibilities.  Its  scientific  character  is  limited,  however,  by 
the  fact  that  it  can  only  suggest  chance  as  the  moving  force 
of  the  ultimate  causes  of  the  world,  and  of  the  evolution  of 
special  realms  of  bemg  out  of  those  which  are  more  general ; 
for  this  is  really  to  confess  that  science  cannot  penetwite  to 
the  Bupremg Ja w  of  -tfmiga.  In  all  the  combinations  exhibited 
by  the  materialistic  theory  of  the  genesis  of  the  world,  there 
is  manifest  an  expenditure  of  the  ])ower  of  imagination  which 
finds  its  closest  parallel  in  the  coj^mogonies  of  heathenism — 
which  is  of  itself  a  proof  that  what  rules  in  this  school  is  not 
scientific  method,  but  an  aberrant  and  confused  reUgioiu  im^ 
pulsa  Thus  the  opposition  which  professedly  exists  between 
natural  science  and  Christian! ij,  really  exists  between  an 
impulse  derived  from  natural  religion  blended  with  the  seien- 
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tlfic  inveBtigation  of  natme»  and  the  validity  of  the  Ghiistiaii 
view  of  the  world,  which  aaeuzes  to  spirit  its  pre-enuitenoe  over 
the  entire  world  of  natttre. 

The  same  hoKls  true  of  the  various  forms  of  Pantheism 
which  have  altenmtelj  assumed  the  guise  of  the  Christian 
view  of  the  world,  and  entered  the  lists  against  it.  The 
deceptive  power  of  the  imagination  has  to  he  called  in  to 
deduce  all  the  diversified  orders  of  reality  from  the  laws 
either  of  spatial  construction,  or  of  vegetable  life,  or  of  lyrico- 
musical  sensation,  or  of  logical  thought.  None  of  these  laws 
is  the  key  to  an  adequate  view  of  the  world  as  a  whole ;  none 
has  been  elevated  by  the  use  of  properly  scientific  method* 
i$,  by  means  of  observation  and  orderly  inferences,  into  the 
supreme  principle  of  interpretation;  but  philosophers  have 
been  surprised  into  accepting  one  or  other  by  the  religious 
desire  for  a  complete  view  of  things  which  they  did  not  dis- 
tinguish from  their  öcientitic  cognition.  The  claima,  ly^verafi 
to  the  Christian  view  of  the  world,  which  have  been  made  as 
a  consequence  of  this  self-deception,  are  fur^er  supported  by 
the  assumption,  by  which  philosophical  idealism  is  dominated, 
that  the  laws  of  theoretical  knowledge  are  the  laws  of  the 
human  spirit  in  all  its  functi(Uis.  From  the  standpoint  of  such 
a  principle  many  aspects  of  the  Christian  view  of  the  world 
and  of  the  Christian  estimate  of  self  appear  contradictory, 
and  consequently  untru&  Bjit^aa  certainly  as  /fiellng  and 
will  cannot  be  reduced  to.  ideational  Imowledge,  the  last- 
named  is  not  justified  in  imposing  its  laws  upon  the  former. 
Peeling  is  admittedly  not  susceptible  to  what  are  called  the 
"  reasons  of  the  understanding,"  and  the  verdictuofJogic  upon 
a  eontoadiction,  that  it  denotes  something  which  is  impossible 
and  therefore  unreal,  is  incommensurate  with  tiie  msiaijsf^ 
diet  we  pass  on  a  bad  will  It  is  true,  the  responsibility 
for  the  pretensions  addressed  by  philosophy  to  the  Christian 
religion  often  lies  in  part  with  the  champions  of  Christianity 
themselves.  It  is  so  when  they  represent  as  the  Christian 
faith  some  imperfect  form  of  theology,  that  is,  some  system  of 
the  ideas  of  God  and  humanity  which  is  as  for  away  as  pos- 
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8ible  from  expressing  the  whole  view  of  the  world  implied 
by  tlie  religiouB  estimate  of  self  whioh  ChristiaiiB  are  Imown 
to  exercise,  aad  by  the  character  of  their  worship  of  God. 
Under  these  diciunstaaces,  philosophy  often  enough  regards 

it  as  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  the  law  of  faith  outlined 
in  theology  collides  with  laws  of  experience,  and  then  declares 
religion  untenable  as  an  illegitimate  trespa^js  of  the  fancy 
upon  the  field  of  rigprpUB  ASifiDcap.  But  the  fact  is.  Pantheism 
18  very  far  from  ristng  to  that  estimate  of  the  destiny  and 
worth  of  human  personality  whieh  is  determinative  in 
Christianity.  Whenever  the  boundary-lme  between  the  ' 
Divine  nature  and  the  world  in  erased,  whenever  the  universe 
in  any  one  of  its  aspects  is  defined  as  the  Absolute,  there  is 
nothing  for  man  but  to  regard  himself  as  a  transient  emana- 
tion of  the  World-Soul«  or  as  an  element  in  the  spiritual . 
derelopment  of  hmnanity,  whose  progress  leaves  him  behind  , 
and  degrades  him  to  a  position  of  dependence.  Nor  is  this 
result  of  the  pantheistic  view  of  the  world  sufficiently  com- 
pensated lor  by  the  permission  it  accords  us  to  cherish 
aesthetic  sympathy  with  the  universe,  or  to  exercise  ethical 
resignaticm  in  presence  of  the  ceaseless  advance  of  intellectual 
culture.  These  sentiments  have  already  appeared  on  the  soil 
of  heathenism,  and  they  indicate  no  reason  why  we  should 
intereet  ourselves  in  free-thought.  He  who  thinks  that  this 
view  of  the  world  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  Christian,  ignores 
the  principle  of  the  Christian  estimate  of  self — that^the 
jyidividiial  is  worth  more  than  the  whole  world,  and  that 
CQch  soul  can  test  and  prove  this  truth  through  faith  in 
God  as  11:6  i^illjcr,  and  by  service  to  Him  in  His  Kingdom. 
For  the  Christian  view  of  the  world,  disclosing  as  it  does 
the  all-inclusive  moral  and  spiritual  end  of  the  world, 
which  is  also  the  proper  end  of  God  Himself,  evidences 
itself  as  the  perfect  religion. 

§  29.  That  religious  knowledge  consists  of  value-judg- 
ments is  brought  out  m  a  felicitous  way  by  Luther  in  bis 
Larger  Catrrlu</n,  in  the  explanation  of  the  First  Command- 
ment: "Deus  eet  et  vocatur,  de  cuius  bonitate  et  potentia 
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onmia  bona  certo  tibi  pollicearis,  et  ad  quern  quibuslil)et 
adveraifi  rebus  ac  pcricuUs  ingrucntibus  confugias,  ut  deum 
habere»  nihil  aliud  ait,  quam  illi  ex  toto  corde  fidere  et 
credera  .  .  .  Haec  duo,  fides  et  deus»  una  copula  coniungenda 
sunt."  In  these  eentences  are  expressed  various  truths  of 
which  the  theulugy  of  the  schools  both  earlier  and  later  has 
taken  no  account,  and  whicli  its  modern  Buccessors  combat 
even  yet.  Knowledge  of  God  can  be  demouskftted  as  religious 
knowledge  only  when  He  is  oonceived^as  JBemziac^JiQ^the 
beUever  such  a  position  in  the  world  ,a|jmore  than  counter- 
balances its  restrictions.  Apart  from  this  value-judgment 
of  faith,  there  exists  no  knowledge  of  God  worthy  of  this 
content.  So  that  we  ought  not  to  strive  after  a  purely 
theoretical  and  "  disinterested "  knowledge  of  God,  as  an 
indispensable  preliminary  to  the  knowledge  of  faith.  To  be 
sure,  people  say  that  we  must  first  know  the  nature  of  God 
I  and  Christ  ere  we  can  ascertain  thev  worth  for  us.  But 
Luther's  insight  perceived  the  incorrectness  of  such  a  view. 
The  truth  rather  is  tliat  we  know  the  nature  of  God  and 
1^  Christ  only  in  their  worth  for  us.  For  God  and  faith  are 
inseparable  conceptions ;  faith«  however,  confessedly  does  not 
consist  in  abstract  knowledge,  or  knowledge  which  deals  with 
merely  historical  facta  On  the  contrary,  it  cannot  he 
\  conceived  save  as  possessed  of  those  qualities  which  Lutlier 
\  vindicates  for  it.  But,  finally,  hi.s  explanation  of  the  First 
Commandment  is  bound  up  with  the  revelation  of  God 
in  Christ,  and  is  unintelligible  apart  from  it  For  the 
''goodness  and  power"  of  God,  on  which  faith  casts  itself,  is 
in  Luther's  view  revealed  in  the  work  of  Christ  alone. 
Apart  from  Christ,  apart  from  the  reflection  of  God  in 
Him,  Luther  finds  the  idea  of  God  to  be  accompanied  by 
terrors  and  annihilating  effects.  This  dilemma  (pp.  6,  7) 
absolutely  excludes  the  possibility  of  "  disinterested"  know- 
ledge of  God,  as  in  some  way  correlative  to  the  idea  of  the 
world. 

While  I  am  explaining  that  I  maintain  the  religious  con- 
ception of  God  as  conditioned  in  the  way  Luther  describes,  I 
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should  also  like  to  adduce  these  further  remarks  of  his :  "  quem- 
adiiiudum  sacpcniimero  a  me  dictum  est,  qnod  sola  cordis 
fiducia  deum  pariter  atque  idolum  faciat  et  couBtituat.  Quodsi 
fides  et  fiducia  recta  et  sincera  est,  deum  xeotom  habebis, 
contra  si  faka  fuerit  et  mendaz  fiducia,  etiam  deum  tuum 
IfÜBum  et  mendacem  esse  necesse  est  .  .  .  lamjn  quacunque 
re  animi  tui  fidudam  et  cor  fixum  habueris,  haec  baud  dubie 
dens  tuns  est."  For  here  the  religious  cliar.icter  of  the  know- 
ledge of  God  seems  to  be  reduced  to  the  jii  bit  rarj  feeling  of  the 
subject,  aad  we  seem  to  be  furnished  with  a  corroboration  of 
the  maxim  that  a  man's  God  Ysries  as  his  faith.  But  this 
interpretation  of  Luther's  words  cannot  be  the  true  one,  for 
this  Treason,  that  he  distinguished  between  two  kinds  of  faith, 
that  which  is  sincere,  and  that  which  is  infected  with 
illusion.  If  he  reduced  everythmg  to  arbitrary  caprice,  he 
would  not  make  tliis  distinction,  which  depends  on  whether 
one  takes  or  does  not  take  the  right  way  to  knowledge  of 
Qod,  namely*  through  Christ  For  faith  which  is  genuine 
and  sincere  can  be  exercised  only  in  response  to  the  true 
revelation  of  God.  This  is  as  far  as  possible  from  the  case 
referred  to  in  Luther's  laat  sentence  above,  when  it  is  said 
that  everything  on  which  a  man  sets  his  heart,  be  it 
sensual  pleasure,  or  honour,  or  power,  has  the  Yalue  of  an  idoL 
Between  the  two  stands  the  case  of  trust  infected  with  self- 
deception,  with  which  an  illusory  idea  of  God  is  so  combined 
as  to  show  cleai  1}  that  the  person  cuucemed  will  only  consent 
to  believe  in  a  God  Whose  nature  he  can  first  deterinme  m 
general  by  disinterested  knowledge  through  analysis  of  his 
experience  of  the  world.  Not  only  is  such  an  idea  of  Gk>d 
false,  bnt  it  is  contrary  to  truth  to  separate,  in  relation  to 
Him,  between  knowledge  and  trust  Now  theology  is  not 
devotion  ;  as  a  science,  rather,  it  is  "  disinterested  "  cognition. 
But  as  such  it  must  be  accompanied  and  guided  by  a  sense 
of  the  worth  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  theologian,  in 
his  scientific  work,  must  so  far  keep  this  degree  of  **  interest " 
in  sight  as  to  oonsenre  all  those  characteristics  of  the 
conception  of  God  which  render  possible  the  trust  described 
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above.  All  other  theological  ideas — e,g,  the  idea  we  have  to 
Ibrm  of  Christ  and  His  Divinity — must  be  treated  either  in 

quite  the  same  "v^iiy,  witli  the  moöt  careful  reference  to  the 
nature  of  these  gupreme  ideas. 

Xh.U8  we  secure  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  the 
^t^CTlllfld  j^roqftßr  tht  frfitiy  rf  OotL  Since  the  Middle  Ages 
these  argumentB  have  been  intended  to  prove  tiiat  the  idea  of 
God,  presupposed  as  given  in  Ghristiaiiity,  is  scientifically 
valid.  When  people  eul  about  proving  the  existence  of 
God,  they  did  not  thereby  assume  that  the  reality  of  God  for 
faith  was  not  sufficiently  certaui,  or  that  as  a  religious  idea  it 
excited  doubts  of  its  own  truth  which  a  different  kind  of 
knowledge  was  needed  to  allay.  On  the  contrary,  to  the 
Scholastics  who  adduce  these  proofs,  the  correctn^  and 
truth  of  the  judgment  of  faitli,  that  God  existt^,  are  alisohitely 
indubitable.  But  they  wished  to  prove  that  tlie  Chikstian 
idea  of  God  is  valid  likewise  wit!iin  the  realm  of  science. 
This  ^terprise,  again,  does  not  imply  the  intention  to  exhi^t 
the  specifically  Christian  idea  of  God  as  that  of  universal 
reason.  This  distinoticm,  which  m^ht  have  given  a  useful 
sense  to  a  scientific  demonstration  of  the  Christian  idea  of 
Grod  at  the  beginning  of  theology,  has  not  been  drawn  by  the 
Scholastics  up  to  the  present  time.  Christian  thought  about 
God,  and  scientific  thought  about  God,  it  is  suppoiaed,  will 
oomdde  and  hamoniBe.  Only  it  becomes  Q^äcUateCt-lhat 
besides  the  characteristics  that  are  common  to  both,  Chris- 
ti;inity  carries  with  it  a  further  and  special  knowledge  of 
God.  The  traditional  proofs  of  the  being  of  God  are  theiu- 
selves  the  expression  of  this  confusion.  Here  we  have 
to  deal  with  the  cosmological,  the  teleological,_aQiL-the 
ontological  arguments.  They  are  not  co-ordinate^  it  is 
true,  but,  as  Duns  Scotns  observes,  are  so  related  to  one 
another  that  the  firet  two  must  be  supplemented  by  tlie 
third.  But  even  when  so  arranged,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  they  fail  to  prove  the  Effective  existence  of  God  as 
conteasted  with  His  existence  in  thought*  that- they  fail  to 
prove  the  existence  of  Ood,  and  that  they  cannot  be  con- 
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Btrncted  save  in  dependence  on  the  very  presuppoflition 
which  distinguishes  the  Christian  view  of  the  world.^ 

The  import  of  the  cuimulogicai  and  Lckulogicul  arguments 
is  that,  at  the  stage  of  the  iiiterpr(?Uition  of  the  system  of 
things  given  by  metaphysics,  when  things  are  not  yet  ditler- 
entiated  as  nature  and  spirit,  disinterested  sciemsei»  if  it  is.^ 
comprehend  the  world  a»  a  whoU,  is  led  to  conceptionft  of  God 
which  coincide  with  the  Christian  idea  of  Him.  The  wish 
to  comprehend  tlio  whole  is  itself  soiiicLiniig  additional  to 
disinterested  science,  and  betrays  the  interest  religious  faith 
has  in  conceiving  the  world  as  a  rounded  unity.  Tiiis 
interest^  it  is  true,  already  appears  in  Greek  Philosophy, 
and  thus  is  not  excluslTely  Christian.  But  in  Greek  thought, 
it  is  an  expression  of  that  religions  way  of  looking  at  the 
world  which  could  no  longer  rest  satisfied  with  the  popular 
worship.  Now  it  is  customary  to  state  the  coamologic^il  ^ 
aigomeut  t^us — that  if  we  seek  a  conolusion  for  the  series  of 
canses  and  effects  in  which  things  are  arranged,  we  ipust 
conceive  the  first  cause  as  eamn  m,  which  is  not  also  a  rsf.  \ 
AKtiMfo,  and  which  therefore  is  God.  And  the  ^leologicai 
argument  runs  as  follows,  that  if  we  seek  a  conclusion  for 
the  series  of  means  and  ends  in  which  things  are  arranged, 
we  JQUSt  think  the  hnal  end,  which  is  no  longer  itself  a 
mgans,  as  Gtod,  Kow  it  is  true  that  the  Christiau  idea  of 
God,  our  Father  in  Christ,  inclndes  in  itself  the  ideas  of  First 
Ganse  and  Final  End,  as  snbordinate  characteristics.  But, 
posited  as  independent  things,  the  concopUons  of  first  cause 
and  final  eud  fail  to  transcend  the  conception  of  the  world, 
and  therefore  fail  short  of  the  Christian  idea  of  God.  i'or, 
to  hegin  with,  the  idea  of  causa  sui  is  not  at  all  A  spedfio 
notion,  capable  of  rounding  off  the  world  as  a  whole.  Every 
single  thing  is  oawta  tui  as  the  unity  of  its  qualities,  and  this 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  at  the  same  time  everything 
must  be  conceived  as  the  ellect  of  other  things.  We  can 
reach  a  conclusion  of  the  series  only  by  assuming  or  postu- 

*  Vtih  wliat  fonom  et  Joliufl  SdstUii,  Die  Beunm  fint  dot  Ikuttn 
ChtUtt  in  AwL  Ik  KriUktn,  1875,  Heft  4 ;  1876,  Heft  L 
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lating  a  cause  which  is  likewise  tamm  tmnium  in  the  same 
leepect  as  it  is  caiua  For  this  ahme  ezdudes  Uie 
possiMIity  of  this  thing  heing  the  effect  of  other  causes.  But 

the  thing  thuü  fitted  to  he  the  cause  of  all  other  thinjrs 
is  simply  the  world-substance,  the  multiplicity  of  things 
regarded  as  a  unitj.  And  this  has  no  resemblance  to  the 
idea  of  6o(L  For  while  we  must  conceiTe  the  world  as  a 
unity,  in  order  to  explain  interaction  between  things,  yet  in 
this  sense  the  world-eubetance  becomes  more  intelligible 
when  viewed  as  a  universal  law  of  the  counection  of  its  parts 
than  when  viewed  as  a  cause.  The  teleoiogical  argument  is 
surrounded  by  similar  difficulties.  II  its  construction  is  the 
outcome  of  a  jn^iori  metaphysical  reflectjon,  tl^gre  this 
implied  a  preconception  which  has  still  to  stand_the  test  of 
experience.  Granted,  now,  that  it  stands  this  test  better 
than  we  can  assert  it  does,  yet  it  is  premature  to  make  the 
conception  of  Final  End  equivalent  to  the  Christian  idea  of 
God.  For  what  Aristotle  calls  God  not  only  falls  fax  short 
of  the  Christian  idea  of  €kxl  in  definiteness  and  richness,  but 
the  metaphysical  conception  of  the  World-End  (WtUzweek) 
to  which  the  series  of  means  leads  up,  altogether  fails  to 
transcend  the  idea  of  the  world,  the  unity  of  which  it 
expresses.  But  even  if  we  could  overlook  the  distance  which 
separates  the  results  of  both  arguments  from  their  intended 
goal,  they  require  to  be  supplemented  before  they  conduct  us 
to  the  obJectiYe  existence  of  God.  For  they  are  merely  the 
expression  of  the  idea  that,  if  we  wish  to  cognise  the  worid 
as  a  whole,  we  must  of  necessity  think  (lod  in  addition  as  its 
First  Cause  and  Final  End.  This,  however,  gives  us  no 
guarantee  that  anything  real  corresponds  to  the  thought  in 
our  minds,  which  is  Beoessaiy  on  the  condition  stated. 

According  to  Düna  Scotus,  the  ontological  argument  is 
'adapted  to  fill  up  this  hiatua  Anselm  constructed  it,  it  is 
true,  independently  of  any  sucli  motive,  but  it  can  be  accom- 
modated to  the  circumstances  without  trouble.  For  the 
conception  of  a  Perfect  Being — Anselm's  term  for  God — 
must  include  the  results  of  the  other  arguments :  if  the  form 
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of  proof,  therefore,  is  at  all  correct,  it  coven  also  the  validity 

of  the  two  arguments  dit^  cussed  already.  Anselm 's  on  to- 
logical  argument  runs  thus :  The  conception  of  a^Peiiect 
Being,  than  which  nothing  greater  can  be  thought,  is  im- 
poesible,  unless  Its  existence  is  oertain;  the  quality  ^ 
esostence,  oonseqaentlyi  follows  from  our  idea  of  a  Perfect 
Being.  But  this  inference  is  true  only  for  our  ideas,  not 
for  the  reality  whi(  h  e^tands  opposed  to  our  thought:  the 
argument  therefore  fails  of  its  purpose.  The  attempt  made 
in  the  same  direction  by  Descartes  is  no  more  convincing;^ — , 
He  holds  that  we  oould  not  have  the  idea  of  the  positively 
Infinite  unless  it  existed  in  reality.  For,  said  he,  as  this 
idea  includes  no  negation,  we  do  not  gain  it  by  abstmction ; 
it  is  therefore  called  forth  in  iis  by  the  hiliniLr  iiself;  it  is  j  \ 
therefore  in  itself  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  Intiiiite.  But 
this  train  of  thought  is  merely  an  analysis  of  the  pretended 
innate  knowledge  of  God  asserted  hy  the  Scholastics.  Such 
knowledge,  however,  is  nothing  bat  what  is  gained  by  abstrac- 
tion from  the  world,  and  is  therefore  of  a  negative  kind.  The 
argument  itself  cstaljlishes  nothing  save  the  way  in  which 
every  form  of  religious  faith  expresses  the  reality  of  its  gods.  * 

This  mode  of  reflective  thought,  which  can  go  on  within 
the  sphere  of  religious  knowlec^,  is  exceedingly  often  re- 
garded as  the  product  of  general  theoretical  cognition.  In 
this  respect  the  example  of  Descartes  has  perpetuated 
confusion  among  philosophers  and  theologians.^  For  the 
proposition,  ihut  we  are  compelled  to  posit  the  thought  of 
Qcd  as  real  in  order  to  explain  our  own  belief,  is  merely  an 
analyticjudgment,  which  is  deduced  from  religious  belief 
bemuse  it  is  already  oontained  there.  But  it  is  not  the  ^ 
83mthetic  judgment  of  theoretical  knowledge,  which  is  what 
people  undertake  to  make,  or  fancy  they  are  making.  In 
fact,  that  is  unattainable  by  the  method  in  question.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  theoretical  negation  of  God  has  the 
right  to  reject  the  reality  of  God  or  gods  affirmed  by  re- 
ligiouB  oognition ;  for  the  relation  between  these  entities,  aad 

^  Examples  in  Fltlgel,  op.  eit.,  p.  167« 
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the  attitude  to  the  world  token  up  by  the  believer  in  the 

feeling  of  blessedness  produced  by  his  trust  in  God,  does  not 
fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  theoretiail  cognition  when  cou- 
' '  scious  of  its  own  limitations.     For  religious  cognition  the 
'    existence  of  GUxL  is  beyond  question,  for  the  activity  of  God 
'    becomes  to  ns  a  matter  of  conviction  through  the  attitude  we 
take  up  to  the  world  as  religiotts  men.    And  while,  from  the 
I  standpoint  of  Christianity,  we  must  maintain  that  the  inter- 
•  1  pretatioiis  of  this  relation  afforded  by  heathen  religions  do 
I  not  correspond  to  the  reality,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  are 
^  to  be  regarded  coUeotively  as  proofs  of  a  striving  after  the 
I  true  solution.    Further,  while  theoretical  cognition  must  for 
r  this  reason  take  religion  into  account  as  a  normal  fact  of  the 
human  spirit,  it  must  regard  these  very  oircumstanoes  as 
4^  amonji:  its  essential  rli.n;icteristics. 

Siuce,  whenever ^rgiijjiön  appears,  it  i8__subject  to  the  pre- 
suppoeition  that  man  opposes  himself,  as  spirit,  to  surrounding 
nature,  and  to  hnman  socifitj  acting  on  him  through  the 
media  of  nature,  it  is  a  mistake  to  employ  the  idea  of  God 
as  Author  or  Creator  of  the  forces  of  nature  in  order  to 
compel  natural  science,  aware  of  its  limits,  to  recognise  Gud's 
existence.    Inferences  drawn  from  the  observation  of  nature 
lead  us  to  consider  the  multiplicity  and  interaction  of  material 
forces  as  the  causes  of  natural  thmgs;  many  tiierefbre 
suppose  that  they  are  justified  in  concluding  further  that 
this  multiplicity  of  forces — ^which  must  all  be  conceived  as 
limited — is  derived  from  one  creating  and  limiting  Will. 
But  tliia  special  modiiication  of  the  cosmological  argument 
for  God's  existence  is  just  as  incomct  as  its  metaphysical 
and  academic  form.  Were  the  presupposition  of  the  elements 
of  uature,  thus  sought,  really  conceived  aa  God,  such  a  con- 
clusion could  not  be  justified  by  natural  science.  Besides, 
the  alhruiation  of  u  creative  Will,  desiderated  as  the  ground 
of  the  elements  of  nature,  would  not  be  a  religious  judgment, 
and  to  use  the  name  God  to  designate  the  entity  thus  sought 
would  be  premature.    For  we  never  exercise  religious  cogni- 
^  \  tion  in  merely  explaining  nature  by  a  First  Causey  but  always 
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and  onlj  in  explaining  the  independence  of  the  human  spirit 
oyer  against  nature.  The  same  confusion,  therefore,  as  that 
of  which  Scholasticism  is  guilty  when  it  treats  the  idea  of 

of  God  as  ail  clement  in  metaphysical  science,  is  to  be  de- 
tected in  the  combination  we  are  now  discussing  of  natural 
science  with  the  idea  of  God. 

In  reli|p^ou0  ^^t^rm  the  idea  of  God  is  dependent  on 
the  presupposition  that  man  opposes  himself  to  the  world  of 
nature,  and  secures  hia  position,  in  or  over  it,  by  faith  in 
God.  Consequeutly  no  proof  of  God'p,  existence  starts  pro- 
perly save  that  which  accepts  as  given  man's  self -distinction 
from  nature,  and  his  endeavours  to  maintain  himself  against 
it  or  over  it.  This  condition  is  satisfied  in  Jhe  case  of  the  / 
so-called  moral  argument,  stated  bj  Kadit  in  his  Critiqm  ^ 
Judgment.  It  is  true  that  Kant  directly  attaches  to  this 
theistic  argument  the  cautious  limitation,  that  it  is  neeesfiary 
to  think  God  in  order  strictly  to  explain  the  existence  in  the 
world  of  rational  beuig?  under  moral  laws,  who  view  their 
own  action,  when  worthy  of  their  nature,  as  the  final  end  of 
the  world.  For  this  involves  likewise,  as  its  precondition,  the 
» v-*'  hope  of  felicity :  the  supreme  good,  therefore,  which  shall 
^  express  the  final  end  of  rational  beings  under  moral  laws,  is 
the  combination  of  virtue  and  felicity,  of  moral  and  phy?iral 
good  (vol  i.  pw  439).  Both  orders  of  existence,  which  follow 
laws  quite  diCTerent  in  kind,  are  conceived  as  meeting  in  this 
goal.  The  supreme  good,  thus  determined,  depends  neither 
on  our  use  of  freedom  nur  on  nalurai  c-auses  ;  consequently, 
in  order  to  set  the  lin.il  end  before  us  as  tiie  moral  law 
directs,  we  must  assume  a  moral  Creator  of  the  world.  That 
is,  it  is  necessary  to  think  God  as  vouching  for  the  satis- 
foction  of  the  moral  necessity  we  are  under  of  conceiving 
the  supreme  good  as  a  combination  of  virtue  and  felicity  or 
lordship  over  nature  {Critique  of  Juchiiacnt,  §  87).  To  begin  "x 
with,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Kant  is  in  agreement  with 
the  Christian  idea  of  God  in  his  description  of  the  Moral 
Creator  and  Buler  of  the  world.  For  everywhere  in  this 
conneetion  God  denotes  the  ethical  Power  Who  assures  to  < 
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man  the  position  above  the  world  befitting  his  ethical  worth, 
and  this,  too»  as  the  final  end  of  the  world.  Moreover,  the 
argument  is  not  merely  the  outcome  of  the  refiecMon  of 

religious  knowledge  upon  the  connection  of  its  uwii  elements. 
For  its  starting-point — the  estimate  of  moral  action  as 
springing  from  freedom,  and  the  hope  of  the  union  of  felicity 
and  yirtue — ^is  conceived  independently  of  the  authority  of 
Qod.  But,  lastly,  it  appears  from  Kant's  further  explana- 
tions that  he  himself  puts  considerable  limitations  upon  the 
necessary  validity  of  this  conception  of  God  as  the  explana- 
tory ground  of  the  supreme  good  above  described.  He 
insists  that  the  necessity  of  the  thougbt  of  God  can  be 
adequately  demonstrated  solely  for  the  practical  fieason,  for 
the  idea  of  final  end  itself  is  rooted  solely  in  the  use  of  free- 
dom according  to  moral  laws,  and  does  not  arise  out  of  the 
investigation  of  nature,  and  thus  possesbes  only  subjectivo- 
practical  reahty.  He  asserts  that  the  argument  in  question 
does  not  comply  with  any  form  of  theoretical  proof,  not  even 
with  that  of  an  hypothesis  set  up  to  explain  the  possibility 
of  a  given  fact  For  we  lack  the  material  for  the  idea  of  a 
supersensuous  being ;  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine such  an  idea  specifically,  and  employ  it  as  a  basis  of 
explanation.  He  maintains,  accordingly,  that  the  idea  of 
God  is  only  a  conviction  of  personal  faith,  i.e.  necessarily  to 
be  conceived  as  standing  in  relation  to  the  dutiful  use  of  the 
practical  Beason.  So  also  the  idea  of  the  final  end  of  the 
world,  by  which  we  judge  the  use  of  freedom,  can  claim 
reality  for  us  solely  in  a  practical  sense,  and  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  faith  {Critique  of  Judgment,  §  88).  These  explana- 
tions of  Kant  are  for  one  thing  in  accord  with  the  duaUsm 
which  in  general  he  maintains  between  the  theoretical  and 
the  practical  Beason,  and  at  the  same  time  obey  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  reflective  judgment  attains  merely  to  subjective 

truth.  ' 

Under  these  circumstances  Kant's  line  of  thought  implies 
that,  as  his  philosophy  is  incapable  of  combining  into  one 
whole  the  two  heterogeneous  theories  of  practical  reason  and 
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of  nature,  he  hands  over  the  task  of  solvuig  the  problem  to 
the  Christian  religion:  I  have  already  remarked  (p.  207)  that 

philosophical  systems  secure  the  unity  of  their  view  of  the 
world  rither  directly  by  introducing  a  tentative  idea  of  Ood 
or  by  employing  conceptions  of  the  world,  which,  being 
neither  proved  nor  provable,  belong  to  the  imagination,  and 
are  therefore  to  be  assigned  to  the  sphere  of  religious  know- 
ledge rather  than  to  that  of  theoretical  cognition.    It  is 
instructive  to  observe  how  Kant's  procedure  diverges  from 
such  methods.    He  does  not  start  dogmatically  fronaJthe  iilea 
of  God,  nor  from  a  preconceived  idea  of  the  world ;  ratheri 
he  finds  the  final  unity  of  his  knowledge  of  the  world  in  the 
Christian  idea  of  Gpd»  and. that,  too,  expressly  in  snch  a  wiy 
as  to  limit  that  idea  to  the  sphere  of  religious  knowledge. 
Whether  this  procedure  wins  for  him  the  suspicion  of  philo- 
sophers or  the  gratitude  of  .ipolo^nsts,  at  all  events  the  moral  *^ 
Theistic  argument,  thus  limited,  adds  nothing  to  the  proof  of  j 
the  reality  of  God  as  distinct  from  the  necessity  of  thinly-  I 
ing  Him  in  order  to  explain  certain  relations  of  man  to  the  ^ 
world — nothing,  that  is,  to  the  proof  of  the  reality  of  God  as 
an  object  of  theoretical  cognition.    The  latter  purpose  Kant 
had  not  the  least  desire  to  accomplish.    Even  when  he 
declare?;  that  he  has  proved  the  reality  of  a  supreme  Moral 
Legislator  Who  is  also  Creator  of  the  world,  yet  the  limita- 
tion of  this  proof  "  to  the  merely  practical  use  of  our  reason  " 
(CfriHqw  of  Jud^imnU^  §  38)  simply  means. that  lor. religious  ^ 
knowledge  the  reality  of  God  is  self-evident.    But  this  limit- 
ation hangs  together  with  his  separation  of  the  spheres  of 
the  theoretical  and  practical  Iteason,  in  which  Kant  failed  to 
estimate  the  practical  Beason  at  its  proper  value.    If  the 
exertion  of  moral  will  is  a  reality^  then  the  practical  Season 
is  a  branch  of  theoretical  cc^nition.    These  two  positions  \ 
Kant  never  reached.    The  reason  of  this  failure  lies  in  the  \ 
fact  that  with  him  sensihility  is  the  characteristic  mark  of  \^ 
reality.    Therefore,  too,  he  declares  the  conception  of  God  to  \ 
be  theoretically  impossible,  and  abandons  it  to  the  practical  | 
Beason.    For,  says  he  {CrUigvä  of  Judffment,  §  90),  we  j 
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powe«  HO  material  for  determining  the  idea  of  the  super- 
seDBuons,  seeing  we  should  have  to  derive  it  from  the  things 

of  süuse,  and  such  mafcerial  is  absolutely  iucongruous  with  tlie 
object  in  question, 

I!  it  is  possible  at  all  to  give  a  proof,  first  of  all,  of  the 
Bcientifio  validity  of  the  conception  of  God*  which  shall  not 
merely  he  an  utterance  of  the  religions  conscionsness  reflect- 
lug  on  its  own  contents,  it  can  he  done  only  hy  the  proper 
delimiLaUuii  ui  Uiat  bpliere  of  experience  which  nothing  save 
the  religious  conception  of  God  can  adequately  explain. 
What  I  mean  by  this  is  that,  besidee  the  reality  of  nature, 
theoretical  knowledge  must  recognise  as  given  the  reality  of 
spiritual  lifo»  and  the  equal  binding  force  of  the  special  laws 
which  obtain  in  each  realm.  With  respect  to  this,  theoretical 
cognition  must  simply  accept  tliu  fact  that  while  spirit uril  life 
is  subject  to  the  laws  of  mechanism  so  far  as  it  is  mLerwoven 
with  nature,  yet  its  special  character  as  distinct  from  nature 
is  signalised  bj  practical  laws  which  declare  spirit  to  be  an 
end  in  itself,  which  realises  itself  in  this  form*  Kant  wrongly 
himself  be  persuaded,  by  this  specific  quality  of  spiritual 
life,  to  oppose  practical  Eeason  as  one  species  of  Reason  to 
theoretical  Reason  as  another.  And  yet  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  our  action  is  also  theoretical  knowledge,  for  it  is 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  spiritual  life.  Now  the  impulses 
of  knowledge*  of  feeling,  and  of  aesthetic  intuition,  of  will  in 
general  and  in  its  special  application  to  society,  and  finally 
the  impulse  of  religion  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word,  all 
concur  to  demonstrate  that  spiritual  life  is  the  end,  while 
na^e  is  the  means.  This  is  the  general  law  of  spiritual  life, 
,  the  validity  of  which  science  must  maintain  if  the  special 
*  character  of  the  spiritual  realm  of  existence  is  not  to  be 
I  ignored.  In  so  far  as  we  consider  spiritual  life  in  itself,  this 
law  holds  good  in  a  subjectivo-practical  way,  for  spirit  exists 
in  the  form  of  subjects  alike  in  character.  But  since  men,  as 
spiritual  beings  who  exercise  through  their  uaturai  organism 
particular  eflects  on  nature  and  on  one  another,  constitute  a 
special  realm  of  reality  in  the  world,  and  since  the  moral 
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goods  they  call  into  existence  are  no  less  real  than  the  natural 
world,  therefore  knowledge  of  the  practical  laws  obtaining  in 
this  sphere  falls  nnder  theoretical  cognition  no  less  than 

natural  science  (l<tes.  But  it  is  likewise  the  task  of  cognition 
to  seek  for  a  law  e.\}>laining  the  coexistence  of  these  two 
heterogeneous  orders  of  reality.  Kant,  however,  abandons  the 
attempt  to  discover,  by  the  methods  of  theoretioal  cognition, 
a  j^indple  which  will  unite  spirit  and  nature  iu  one,  and  bids 
us  explain  the  combination  of  both  in  a  single  world  through 
practical  faith  in  God,  conceived  as  endowed  willi  the  attri- 
butes which  Christianity  ascribes  to  Him.  One  ciicumstance 
which  co-operated  to  produce  this  conclusion  is  doubtless  the 
fact  that  all  knowledge  of  nature,  as  subject  to  law,  depends 
on  the  practical  presupposition  that  nature  exists  for  the 
human  spirit  Now  religion  is  tiie  practical  law  of  the  spirit, 
in  accordance  witli  which  it  sustains  its  fundameuUil  character 
as  an  end-in-itself  against  the  restrictions  it  suffers  from 
nature.  This  practicnl  law  attains  its  complete  development 
in  Ghristianiliy,  for  Christianity  lays  down  the  principle  that 
personal  life  is  to  be  ^sed  above  the  whole  world  of  nature, 
which  is  the  realm  of  division  (Mark  vüi.  36,  37) ;  and  con- 
sequently repudiates  Lliut  intermixture  of  nature  and  spirit  by 
maintaining  which  the  heathen  religions  betray  their  compar- 
ative failure.  For  in  the  Christian  religion  the  soul  gains  the 
assurance  of  its  peculiar  value  as  a  totality  through  the 
consciousness  of  blessedness — a  consdousness  conditioned  by^ 
the  idea  of  the  purely  spiritual  God,  Who  as  Creator  of  the 
imi verse  governs  all  Ihmgs  on  the  principle  tiiat  liiaiikiiid  are 
ordained  to  be  the  final  end  of  the  world,  through  trust  in 
God  and  as  members  of  His  spiritual  kingdom.  JSiav  we 
must  either  resign  the  attempt  to  comprehend  the  ground  and 
law  of  the  coexistence  of  nature  and  spiritual  life,  or  we 
must,  to  attain  our  end,  acknowledge  the  Christian  conception 
of  God  as  the  truth  by  which  our  knowledge  of  the  universe 
18  consummated.  In  the  fonner  case,  science  would  disobey 
the  iinpnis-o  to  complete  itself  which  arises  from  the  peroep* 
tion  of  the  fact  that  nature  is  knowable  and  is  known  only 
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becaofle  it  exists  for  spirit  Such  a  lenunciAtion  of  the 
systematio  oompletion  of  theoretical  knowledge  would  not 

impair  the  practiail  validity  of  religious  faith  in  God  iu  the 
Christian  sense.  But  still,  as  all  coguition  of  nature  is 
subject  to  the  precondition  described  above,  knowledge  has 
laid  on  it  the  task  of  oompzehending  the  coexistence  of 
nature  and  spiritual  life.  If  so,  however,  nothing  remains 
but  to  accept  the  Christian  idea  of  Ood,  and  that,  too,  as  an 
indispensable  truth,  iu  order  that  we  may  find  loih  the 
ground  and  the  law  of  the  real  world  in  that  Creative  Will 
whioh  includes,  as  the  final  end  of  the  world,  the  destination 
of  mankind  for  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

While,  then,  by  following  this  path  we  find  that  science 
fs  bound  to  accept  the  Christian  idea  of  God,  it  is  likewise 
true  that  this  argumeut  is  directly  based  upou  necessary  data 
of  the  spiritual  life  of  man  which  lie  outside  of  the  religious 
view  of  the  world,  and  must  be  explained  either  by  reccgnis- 
ing  the  Christian  idea  of  God  or  not  at  alL  Now,  when  we 
mark  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the  human  spirit  towards  the 
world  of  nature,  two  analogous  facts  present  thetnselves.  In 
theoretical  knowledge,  spirit  treats  nature  as  something  which 
exists  for  it ;  while  m  the  practical  sphere  of  the  wül,  too,  it 
treats  natui-e  as  something  which  is  directly  a. means JiO— the 
realisation  ol  the  conmion  ethical  end  which  fonna  the  final  end 
of , the  world.  The  cognitive  impulae  and  the  will  both  take 
this  course  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  nature  is  subject 
to  quite  other  laws  than  those  which  spirit  obeys,  that  it  is 
independent  of  s])Uit,  and  that  it  forma  a  restraint  on  spirit, 
and  so  far  keeps  it  in  a  certain  way  in  dependence  on  itself. 
Hence  we  must  conclude  either  that  the  estimate  which  spirit, 
as  a  power  superior  to  nature,  forms  of  its  own  worth — In 
pariacular,  the  estimate  which  it  forms  of  moral  fellowship, 
which  transcends  nature — ^is  a  baseless  fancy,  or  that  the  view 
taken  by  ^irit  is  iu  accordance  with  truth  and  with  the  sup- 
reme law  whioh  is  vslid  for  nature  as  well.  If  that  be  so, 
then  its  ground  must  lie  in  a  Divine  Will,  which  creates  the 
worjd  with  spiritual  life  as  its  final  end.    To  accept  the  idea 
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of  Gpd  in  this  way  ib,  as  Kant  observes,  practical  faith»  and 
not  an  act  of  theoretical  cognition.    While,  therefore^  the 

Christian  religion  is  thereby  proved  lo  be  iü  hai  hiony  with  /' 
reason,  it  is  always  with  the  reservation  tliafc  knowledge  of 
God  embodies  itself  in  judgments  which  differ  in  kind  from 
those  of  theoretical  sQienoa 

The  meaning,  therefore,  of  this  moral  argument  for  the 
necessity  of  the  thought  of  God  differs  altogether  from  the 
aim  of  the  other  arguments ;  and  for  that  reason  the  success 
it  attains  Burpassea  that  of  the  others.  The  cosmological  and 
teleological  arguments  are  intended  to  show  that  the  concep- 
tion of  God — necessary  to  complete  the  ourold  of  knowledge — 
is  similar  in  kind  to  the  results  of  science.  A  truth  which 
for  religious  faith  is  certain  is  thus  proved,  it  is  held,  to  he 
at  the  same  time  the  result  of  scientific  cognition  as  it 
advances  from  observation  to  observation  and  crystallises  into 
conclusions,  and  should  be  set  up  as  the  criterion  of  theolog- 
ical scienca  But  this  method  ends  in  failurSj  partly  because 
nei^r  argument  takes  us  beyond  the  limits  of  the  world, 
partly  because  their  pretended  results,  even  if  they  were  correct, 
dill'er  from  the  Christian  conception  of  God  in  this,  tlj  it  they 
fail  to  express  His  worth  for  men,  and  in  particular  His 
worth  for  men  as  sinners.  On  the  other  hand,  while  Kant 
repitE~piactical  faith  in  God,  conceived  as  endowed  withlfie 
attributes  which  Christianity  ascribes  to  Him,  as  necessaiy  to 
complete  our  knowledge  of  the  world,  yet  he  does  not  posit 
this  idea — which  is  an  object  merely  of  practical  faith,  and 
Ciiimot  be  proved  apart  from  such  faitli — as  a  conception  which 
is  theoretical  or  rational  in  the  sense  of  general  science.  On 
the  contrary,  he  maintains  it  in  its  original  and  specific  char- 
acter.^ Now  it  .is  the  duty  of  theology  to  conserve  tha^pecial 
characteristic  of  the  conception  of  God,  namely,  that  it  can 
only  be  represented  in  value-judgments.  Consequently  it 
ought  to  base  its  chiim  to  be  a  science,  when  looked  at  in 
itself,  on  the  use  of  the  method  described  above  (p.  15),  and, 
when  looked  at  in  its  relation  to  other  sciences,  by  urging 
that,  as  Kant  was  the  first  to  show,  the  Christian  view  of 
15 
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God  and  the  world  enables  ua  comprehensively  to  unify  our 
knowledge  of  nature  and  tbe  spiritual  Hfe  of  man  in  a  way 

which  otherwise  is  impossible.  When  we  have  once  got  a 
true  conception  of  this  point,  a  review  of  the  moral  constitu- 
tion of  man,  based  upon  the  principles  of  Kant,  will  serve  as 
the  ratio  eognoaemdi  of  the  validity  of  the  Christian  idea  of 
God  when  employed  as  the  solution  of  the  enigma  of  the 
world.  Such  an  argument  would  form  a  doee  analogy  to  the 
decluration  of  Clirist  (John  vii.  17),  that  whoso  willeth  to  do 
the  will  of  God,  shall  know  whether  His  doctrine  is  of  God  or 
of  merely  human  origin.  Probably,  too,  this  saying  of  Clirist 
has  quite  as  wide  a  range.  For  if,  through  actively  fulfilling 
the  will  of  God,  one  becomes  convinced  that  Chiist  has  really 
revealed  God,  that  implies  that  it  is  by  the  same  path  that 
we  come  to  perceive  that  the  practical  end  set  before  men  in 
Christianity  is  at  the  same  time  the  final  end  for  which  the 
world  is  created  and  governed  by  God.  This  is  the  essential 
cfaaiactenstic  of  the  idea  of  God  valid  in  this  domain.^ 

$  30.  The  conception  of  God  with  which  Scholastic 
theology,  whether  mediaeval  or  Protestant,  sets  to  work,  is 
very  differuiiL  ii uiu  that  which  we  fiiul  in  Lulher's  Larger 
Oafefhism.  To  begin  with,  Scholastic  tlieology  posits  as  God 
the  conception  of  limitless  indeterminate  being,  a  conception 
which  is  already  current  in  the  earliest  Apologists.  In  its 
origm,  this  idea  is  simply  the  general  conception  of  the  world, 
the  predicate  which  belongs  to  all  things  alike,  and  which, 
therefore,  when  abstracted  from  them,  constitutes  acc«n'(Hng  to 
Platonic  standards  the  idea  of  the  world.  I>ut  being  in 
general  is  so  diU'ereut  from  the  concrete  fulness  of  the  world, 
that  it  rather  impresses  the  mind  as  not  being  the  world. 
And  this  impression  leads  to  indeterminate  being  in  general 
being  posited  as  God.    Now  this  idea  has  to'be  verified  as 

^  The  liae  of  thought  set  forth  hero  has  beeu  met  by  Ihe  conteiuptuous  objec- 
tion that  it  baaw  Cbriatianity  npoa  nMMlity.  Tb«  lapient  penons  who  tlras 
preftr  the  charge  that  I,  Hke  Kant  in  hia  Rdigion  wilhin  Ike  Limits  of  Mere 
Jli-amn,  make  religion  a  subordinate  appendix  to  morals,  though  niy  modf  of 
doctrine  shows  the  very  opposite,  would  do  better  to  aeqntn»  n  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  elementary  distinction  between  the  rcdio  essendi  and  the  ratio  coffnoaeeiuii, 
instead  of  tittiiig  in  jndgment  on  me. 
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scientifically  true  in  its  relation  to  science  in  general.  Ac- 
ooidinglj,  the  coemological  and  teleological  arguments  are 
employed  to  prove  that  the  conception  of  First  Cause  and 

Final  End  is  equivalent  to  the  conception  of  indeterminate 
being.  >«'r)tlnng,  indeed,  was  to  be  gained  by  keepiiig  to  the 
Platonic  theory;  for  the  abstrajUimi from  the  world,  of  which 
it  is  the  expression,  of  course  serves  any  purpose  rathjer  than 
that  of  ea^tmn^  the  world.  Accordingly,  the  conception  of 
cause  was  foisted  upon  it,  and  this  again,  by  a  similar  inter- 
polation of  the  ooneeption  of  final  end,  raised  to  the  level  of 
personality — since,  according  to  Aristotle,  the  perfection  of 
the  Final  End  consists  in  His  thinking  of  Himself.  Lastly, 
there  was  ascribed  to  these  conceptions,  which  have  no  aflinity 
with  one  another,  the  whole  content  of  the  Christian  idea  of 
Ood,  although  no  necessary  connection  could  he  shown  to 
exist  between  them  and  the  Divine  attributes  of  self-revelation 
and  love  to  man.  This  false  conjunction  of  ideas,  with  its  four 
different  stages,  does  not  give  even  a  semblance  of  scientific 
necessity  to  the  Christian  idea  of  Grod.  In  ^reality,  what  al 
doctrine  of  GM  so  constructed  does  is  merely  to  introduce  an 
explication  of  the  content  of  the  Christian  view  of  the  world 
which  has  no  affinity  with  the  scientific  notions  of  limitless 
being,  fust  cause,  and  self-con soious  end.  Thu  theology  of  the  j 
Middle  Ages  and  Protestant  orthodoxy,  therefore,  can  claim  a 
positively.  Christian  character  only  so  far  as  they  neglect  the 
scientific  presuppositions  of  their  doctrine  of  God.  But  when 
these  presuppositions  are  taken  seriously,  there  arii^  out  of 
this  clement  in  "  ecclesiastical  "  theology  the  different  species 
of  Kationalism — Deism  and  Pantheism.  We  must  not  permit 
ourselves  to  be  blinded  to  this  fact  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  champions  of  Positivism  and  Bationalism  derive  mutual 
hatred  from  a  mutual  comparison  of  their  respective  tenden- 
cie&  For  as  these  hoetUe  brethren  have  a  common  origin, 
so  they  are  also  bound  together  by  the  value  which  each  sets 
upon  the  other.  Neither  will  ailniit  the  yiossibility  of  a  third 
kind  of  theology,  for  euch,  besides  believing  in  itself,  believes 
only  in  the  other,  even  though  it  be  with  trembling,  as  the 
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demonB  believe  in  God.  CSicling  round  one  anotLer  in  end* 
less  conttDveray,  they  only  further  unintentionally  each  otber^s 

interests  ;  and  the  ( fi  i  iiipions  of  both  Bchools,  as  would 
a[>pear,  can  as  little  dispense  with  muLual  neiviee  as  with 
mutual  vituperation.  A  specially  conspicuous  place  in  this 
circle  of  speculators  is  occupied  by  those  who  follow  Jacob 
Böhme  in  construing  the  nature  of  God  apart  from  the  world. 
Yet  they  ought  to  know,  from  the  experience  of  Mysticism  on 
wbicli  they  plume  themselves,  that  he  who  abstracts  from  the 
world  so  becomes  one  with  God  both  in  knowledge  and  in 
will,  that  even  bis  personal  individuality,  his  thinking  and  his 
speaking,  cease  to  be.  To  describe  the  inward  evolution  of 
God  outward  into  the  world  is  theiefore,  to  say  the  least,  to 
use  language  without  thought. 
'  The  explanation  uliLiud  lu  §  L'9  has  made  it  clear  why 

theology  takes  as  its  fundamental  truth  the  full  conception  of 
i      God  as  a  Person,  Who  establishes  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  the 
,  \     final  end  of  the  world,  and  in  it  assures  to  eveiy  one  who 
1     trusts  in  Him  supremacy  over  the  world.    Such  a  conception 
;     may  be  differentiated  without  further  remark  from  limitless 
[      being,  regarded  as  the  substance  of  the  nniverse,  from  the  idea 
.      of  a  First  Cause  which  need  not  be  personal,  and  from  the 
self-conscious  but  self-enclosed  Final  End  of  the  world.  The 
conception  of  God  thus  set  up  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
simply  cannot  be  distorted  into  Pantheism  or  Deism.  A 
theology  based  upon  it,  therefore,  is  not  rationalistic.    On  the 
contrary,  it  is  positive,  for  it  starts  from  the  Christian  idea  of 
God  ;  and  it  is  scientific,  for  the  Christian  idea  of  God  must 
be  acknowledged  to  be  the  fundamental  principle  which 
explains  the  coexistence  of  nature  and  morality — morality 
being  viewed  as  the  final  end  of  the  world — if  their^  co- 
existence admits  of  any  explanation  at  all.    We  have  yet, 
however,  to  justify  the  claim  of  theology  to  be  a  science,  by 
proving  that  the  conception  of  personality  can,  without  con- 
tradiction, be  applied  to  God. 

The  aversion  felt  to  this  truth  is  due  to  the  change  in 
aesthetic  criteria  which  began  about  a  hundred  years  ago. 
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In  the  proviouB  era  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful  was  guided 
by  stereotyped  traditions  of  artistic  form.  In  partieolar, 
the  presuppositions  which  legitimately  influence  architecture 
dominated  taste  also  in  regard  to  the  music  of  the  fugue  and 

dramatic  poetry,  bound  as  the  latter  was  to  tlie  unities  of 
time  and  place    To  this  preponderance  of  a  priori  theory, 
by  which  artistic  taste  has  been  shackled  since  the  Benais- 
sance,  conesponds  that  physico-theological  estimate  of  the 
relation  of  the  world  to  God  hy  which  it  was  sought  to  test 
the  conception  of  His  personality.    The  rapid  growth  of  this 
inofle  of  tliouf^ht  as  a  consequence  of  the  phiUtsophy  of  Wolff 
is  full  oi  Higuificance,  in  the  first  place,  as  indicating  the  lines 
which  feeling  and  taste  followed  in  that  age>  and,  in  the 
second,  as  throwing  Hght  on  the  conception  of  religion 
current  at  that  time.    The  tendency  just  noted  has,  since 
Groethe,  been  superseded  by  an  unfettered  feeling  for  the 
naturally  beautiful,  and  thus  l}Tical  poetry  and  lyrical  music 
have  gained  supreme  influence  over  the  regulation  of  aesthetic 
taste.    X^goacaL  f eding,  which  adapts  itself  to  the  various  \ 
aesthetic  objects  by  which  amid  all  the  changes  of  impression  ' 
its  continuity  is  sustained,  and  which,  by  producing  subjective  ' 
harmony,  balances  the  varying  values  of  objective  things,  is  a  ] 
powerful  impulse  towards  a  pantheistic  view  of  the  wurld.  | 
Under  the  influence  of  this  feeling  people  think  they  have  j 
discovered  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  real  world,  when 
they  find  in  the  impersonal  principle  of  development  the 
force  which  produces  equilibrium  amid  all  the  shifting 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  see  the  moral  order  of  the  world  in 
the  actual  purpuöiveueäS  of  human  society,  which  uncon- 
Bcioutily  briugs  all  the  aberrations  of  moral  forces  into  accord 
with  their  substantially  concurrent  tendency.    These  pre- 
suppositions lead  to  the  view  that  "the  universe"  is  the 
highest  conception  of  all 

There  is  hardly  anything  better  fitted  to  throw  light  upon 
this  conjunction  of  ideas  than  Strauss'  ^  unadorned  statement 
of  the  notion  of  the  Universe,  on  which  he  undertakes  to 

Die  alte  «tntf  hmm  ^uA«,  p.  140, 
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\       found  hiB  new  faith,  his  subfltitnte  for  reifem*    He  finds 

that  the  Universe,  on  which  we  are  absolutely  dependent,  is 
constructed  nnt  by  .supreme  reason,  but  for  supreme  reason. 
If,  arguing  that  every  etTec  t  must  have  a  cause,  we  incline  to 
the  former  belief,  this,  he  maintains,  is  only  to  betray  the 
limitations  of  our  intellect,  for  the  Univnse  is  really  at  once 
cause  and  effect,  inner  and  outer.  In  these  disclosures  the 
mask  of  science  is  finally  laid  aside,  and  the  successor  of 
Komanticisiii  displays  his  true  physiognomy.  For  his  sub- 
stitution of  the  conception  of  the  Universe  in  place  of  the 
^  conception  of  a  personal  God  is  now  no  longer  set  up,  as  a 
pretended  result  of  sdenoe,  in  opposition  to  the  religious 
&ncy:  it  is  opposed  as  the  content  of  one  faith  to  the 
certainties  of  another.  We  are  not  permitted,  however,  to 
decide  between  the  two  on  the  principle  of  knowledge,  that 
an  effect  must  have  a  cause  which  corresponds  to  it.  The 
new  faith,  it  is  true,  repudiates  the  idea  of  the  personality  of 
God,  on  the  assumed  ground  that  the  implications  of  the 
Absolute  and  of  personality  are  contradictory.  But  we  must 
regard  this  argument  merely  as  the  expression  of  a  fixed 

*  aversiuu,  for  otherwise  this  creed  finds  no  difiiculty  in 
maintaining  contradictions.  A  universe  which  is  at  once 
cause  and  effect,  inner  and  outer,  is  already  by  those  de- 
scriptions withdrawn  from  the  very  conditions  of  scientific 
knowledge.  It  is  an  object  of  the  imagination,  a  generalisa- 
tion of  aesthetic  feeling,  due  in  fact  to  the  lyrical,  especially 
the  musical,  balancing  of  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  excited 
simultaneously — that  is,  without  a  clear  interval  of  time 
between  them — and  by  the  influence  of  identical  objects. 
Here  cause  and  effect,  inner  and  outer,  vanish  into  one 
another!  In  particular,  the  position — inevitable  once  this 
line  of  thought  has  been  entered  on — that  the  laws  of  reality 

w  are  at  the  same  time  the  forces  at  work  in  reality  (and  thin, 
looked  at  logically,  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  what  is  passive 
is  ifso  ffuto  active),  is  only  the  reflex  of  an  aesthetic  emotion. 
I  For  artistic  eigoyment  represents  an  impression  of  phenomena 
I  connected  together  in  an  orderly  way,  of  a  unified  multi* 
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plicitj  which  operates  as  such,  ie.  on  the  feeling  of  tiie  | 
observer.    But  in  this  way  of  looking  at  things  it  is 
altogether  forgotten  that  a  law,  as  imposed,  refers  ns  back  to 

a  legislative  and  imposing  Spirit  and  Will,  and  that  the  moral 
order  of  the  world  implies  a  Creator  Who  lays  down  laws 
and  governs  according  to  a  ßxed  purpose.    For  auch  con> 
siderations  would  interrupt  the  feeling  of  artistic  or  natural 
beauty  and  of  poetic  justice.   But  it  iB  only  a  leap  of  the 
imagination  when  the  aesthetic  efibet  upon  our  feeling  of  a 
law  discerned  m  n.ilurc  and  history  is  thrown  into  objectivo 
form  as  the  principle  that  every  known  law  of  reality  is  co 
ijiso  the  efficient  force  and  sufficient  ground  of  that  which  is 
real    Nor  need  we  let  ooraelTes  be  intimidated  by  the 
further  assurance  that  it  is  a  mark  of  limited  intelligence  to  ^ 
demand  an  ordaining  Will  as  the  prius  of  a  law,  and  from 
tluLl  Will  Lo  deduce  likewise  the  active  force  exhibited  in  the 
phenomena  embraced  by  the  law.     Our  thinking  certainly 
has  its  limitations,  but  in  the  department  of  scientitic 
thought  we  are  called  upon  to  set  bounds  to  the  aesthetic  *^ 
fancy,  and  to  forbid  it  to  intrude  into  a  realm  where  it  has  no 
jurisdiction.    The  idea  of  a  universe  which  should  be  at  once  \ 
cause  and  effect,  inner  anJ  outer,  which  should  he  constructed  \ 
for  supreme  reason,  on   which  man   should  feel   himself  j 
absolutely  dependent  and  yet  never  be  tempted  to  think  that  ■ 
possibly  it  had  its  origin  in  an  independent  Mind — such  an  / 
idea  accords  very  well  with  one  of  Beethoven's  symphonies,  by  j 
which  one  is  wholly  carried  away  without  ever  reflecting  on  , 
tlie  question  by  whom  and  how  it  was  composed,  or  how  I 
many  are  i>erformiug  it.    But  we  cannot  but  have  ideas,  ; 
other  than  those  which  visit  us  when  enjoying  a  romantic  . 
piece  of  music,  about  the  universe  in  which  we  exercise  moral 
foeedom  in  the  conseiousnees  that  each  of  us  is  a  whole  in  ' 
his  own  order,  and  no  mere  part  of  the  world.    For  the 
princi}>le  of  lyrico-mubical  feeling  is  not  the  principle  of  the 
universe. 

An  objection  to  the  personality  of  God,  which  Strauss 
is  never  weary  of  repeating,  is  that  the  predicates  of 
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the  Absolute  and  of  personality  are  mutually  exclusive. 
"Personality  is  that  selihood  which  shuts  itself  up  against 
everything  else,  which  it  therehy  excludes  from  itself;  the 
Ahsolute»  on  the  other  hand»  is  the  comprehensive,  the 

unlimited,  which  excludes  nothing  from  itself  but  just  the 
exclusivity  which  lies  in  the  conceptiou  of  personality."* 
This  idea  of  the  Absolute  is  simply  that  of  space,  and  that 
one  cannot  combine  the  idea  of  space  with  the  idea  of 
personality  is  undeniable.  On  the  other  hand,  we  define 
personality  incompletely  when  we  luuit  it  to  the  character- 
istic it  possesses  of  distiiigLusbiiig  between  everything  else 
and  itself ;  for  this  is  merely  the  precondition  which  renders 
it  possible  for  human  personality  to  comprise  its  multitudin- 
ous contents.  We  find,  too,  that  the  personality  of  man  is 
more  developed  the  greater  the  compass  of  bis  knowledge, 
the  more  susceptible  his  feeling  to  diverse  impressions,  the 
stronger  his  will  in  the  capacity  to  change  the  form  of  things 
and  to  rule  other  persons.  Personality,  as  we  have  it  in 
our  experience  of  manhood,  is  conditioned,  it  is  true,  by  the 
natural  endowments  of  the  individual  The  development  of 
personality  from  this  foundation,  in  the  directions  mentioned 
above,  always  issues  likewise  in  that  peculiar  cast  of  character 
which  proves  the  original  endowment  of  each  to  have  been 
different  from  that  of  all  others.  A  person's  peculiar  cast  of 
character,  however,  always  indicates  his  acquired  difference 
from  all  other  persons.  For  that  very  reason  it  cannot 
ooinoide  with  that  formal  and  original  self-distinction  of  the 
individual  from  all  others,  to  which  Strauss  limits  his  con- 
ception of  personality.  Every  healthy  human  being,  indeed, 
oversteps  this  fuiiclion  of  personality  perpetually,  whenever 
he  assimilates  any  material  for  his  spiritual  development. 
One  who  succeeded  in  living  such  a  self-enclosed  life  as  to 
shut  himself  off  against  everything  that  was  not  himself, 
would  display  none  of  the  marks  of  spuritual  life  at  alL 
Consequently,  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  diBCUSsion  he 
simply  would  not  exist.     Or  if  a  man,  in  Iiis  spiritual 

*  2>M  ehrita.  Okmbetukhrt,  i.  p.  504. 
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appropriation  of  things,  lived  an  exclusiTe  life — even  though 
only  for  the  most  part — ^Uved»  that  is,  indifferent  to  the  pro- 
blems of  knowledge,  insensible  to  the  different  values  of  things, 

irresponsive  to  .stimuli  of  tliü  will,  regardless  of  the  common 
interests  of  mankind,  current  terminology  would  not  account 
blm  a  personality  at  all.  When  bis  reason  is  not  affected, 
these  chaxacteristics  may,  in  a  penseptible  degree,  be  traced  to 
a  selfish  opposition  to  the  social  conditions  of  moral  actbn, 
and  then  we  speak  of  bad  individnality.  Or  they  are 
accompanied  by  mental  derangenieul ,  and  no  one  professes 
to  find  the  ideal  of  personality  in  the  maniac  or  the  imbecile. 
On  the  other  hand,  acquired  individuality  of  character  is  the 
form  assumed  both  by  the  highest  pcesible  degree  of 
receptivity  to  the  general  relations  of  things  and  the  common 
interests  of  mankind,  and  by  the  highest  possible  degree 
of  spiriLual  uiiluence  over  other  men  in  any  direction. 
Individuality,  therefore,  certainly  denotes  an  impassable  limit 
of  human  personality,  for  the  single  soul  can  be  pervaded 
with  the  common  elements  of  spiritiial  life,  and  the  universal 
norms  necessary  for  their  appropriation,  only  when  the  form 
assumed  is  particular.  But  the  fact  of  acquired  individuality 
is,  for  that  very  reason,  not  inconsistent  with  the  Bubjugation 
i)[  the  world  by  spirit,  with  the  appropriating  reception  of 
very  diverse  contents  into  "  the  self-compnaing  £go,"  or  with 
the  latter's  operating  efficaciously  upon  a  certain  portion  of 
the  world,  and  a  more  or  less  extensive  section  of  human 
society.  Thus  Strauss'  criticism  of  the  notion  of  personality 
is  not  in  harmony  with  ordinary  usage,  and  is  as  far  as 
possible  from  being  based  on  that  complete  and  precise 
observation  of  phenomena  which  usage  points  to. 

The  conceivability  of  the  personality  of  Godia.to  be  reached 
rather  through  the  study  of  what  is  so  worthy  of  esteems 
among  men — independent  personality.^  For  those  objections 
to  the  per.^uiiulity  of  (  Jod  which  rest  upon  the  contention  LhaL 
we  only  know  pei-sonality  as  a  product  of  the  interaction 
between  our  Ego  and  the  given  world,  or  as  a  self-evolution 

1  or.  LotM,  MiMtemvtt  ÜL  p»  566  ff. 
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of  the  £go  which  is  essentially  conditioned  by  the  stimulua 
of  the  environment,  point  to  the  fact  that  we  axe  <sreated  /or 
peraonalitj,  and  that  even  under  the  category  of  **  persons " 
we  are  limited,  growing,  mutable.  Bat  ench  considerations 
nrc  more  than  balaui^od  by  the  fa<;t  that  an  independent  per- 
sonality, when  acquired,  has  open  to  it  a  range  of  activity 
beyond  the  sway  of  the  above-mentioned  conditions.  What 
we  have  become  during  life,  through  the  interaction  of  ex- 
perience and  native  endowment,  the  EgQ  opposes  throng 
memory  as  a  connected  reality  to  all  possible  stimuli  arising 
from  the  world.  Ftirther,  the  Ego  draws  a  multitude  of 
incentives  from  the  reciprocal  action  of  its  own  memories  and 
from  the  principles  it  has  acquired,  and  is  thus  able  both  to 
repel  the  synchronous  stimuli  it  receives  from  surronnding 
persons  and  things,  and  to  demonstfate  its  independence  by 


influencing  others.  Developed  personal  individuality  consists  \  ✓ 
in  the  power  to  take  up  the  inexorable  stimuli  of  the  environ- 
ment into  one's  plan  of  life,  in  such  a  way  that  they  are 
incorporated  in  it  as  means  under  firm  control,  and  no  longer 
felt  as  obstacles  to  the  free  movement  of  the  self.  In  such  ' 
a  case,  the  emotions  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  passive 
mental  experiences,  but  come  rather  to  involve  principally 
an  exercise  of  power  wiiich  tlie  independence  of  one's  charac-  j 
ter  is  felt  to  justify.  The  stage  of  spiritual  and  moral  culture, 
to  seek  and  to  maintain  which  gives  human  life  its  true  worth, 
likewise  brings  with  it  that  specific  experience  of  eternity  for 
which  our  spiritual  constitution  in  general  is  adapted.  The 
idea  of  eternity  would  mean  absolutely  nothing  for  us,  and 
even  as  an  attrilntr  i  f  (  I* d  would  be  for  us  an  empty  name, 
if  the  two  current  conceptions  of  it,  as  timelessness  and  as 
time  without  beginning  or  end,  were  correct  For  neither 
can  we  abstract  from  time  during  waking  conscbnsness,  nor 
in  the  idea  of  time  without  beginning  or  end  can  we  distin- 
guish God  from  the  world.  Indeed,  we  can  conceive  neither 
the  beginning  nor  tlie  end  of  the  world,  since  if  we  abstracted 
from  the  existence  of  the  world  we  should  also  have  to  abstract 
from  our  thought,  for  as  thinking  spirits  we  are  parts  of  the 
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ivorld.  Time  is  our  intaition  and  idea,  in  which  we  first 
distinguish  onr  ideas  from  one  another,  then  ariange  onr 
experiences  according  to  the  relations  of  causa  and  effect. 

But  we  abrogate  it  again  in  every  act  of  knowledge,  when 
we  combine  words  heard  consecutively  in  the  unity  of  tlie 
judgment,  qualities  perceived  consecutively  in  the  unity  of 
the  conception,  and  experiences  acquired  consecutively  in  a 
view  of  the  world*  The  positing  and  the  abrogation  of  time 
in  our  simplest  and  most  habitual  acts  of  knowledge  is  itself 
an  instance  of  tlie  eternity  of  spirit.  It  manifests  itself  still 
more  characteristically  in  the  power  of  the  will  actively  to 
pursue  a  single  end  throughout  the  ordered  succession  of 
intentions  and  resolves  derived  from  it,  and  this  even  when 
some  of  the  latter  have  to  be  modified  or  withdrawn.  For  ^ 
eternity  is  in  general  the  power  of  spirit  over  time.  Nor 
is  tliis  general  conception  affected  by  tlie  fact  that  this  cha- 
racteristic cannot  be  verified  with  equal  facility  in  the  realms 
of  knowledge  and  of  will,  and  that  this  difference  is  connected 
with  the  distinction  in  worth  which  exists  for  personality 
itself  between  theoietical  knowledge  and  moral  will  ^ 
These  facts  are  enough  to  prove  that  the  human  spirit, 
de.si;:^iiod  as  it  is  for  perBonality,  even  tliough  in  its  activity 
and  development  it  is  conditioned  by  stimuli  received  from 
things — that  is,  by  the  non-Ego — must  still  be  supposed  to 
exist  anteriorly  in  its  own  peculiar  character,  if  its  evolution  by 
means  of  these  conditions  is  to  be  understood.  It  is  true  that 
the  human  spirit  always  remains  conditioned  by  these  external 
stimuli,  even  when  it  has  reached  the  stAgc  of  independent 
personality,  and  thereafter,  guided  by  its  own  principles  and 
impulses,  utilises  things  for  its  own  ends,  and  exerts  an 
influence  upon  the  society  of  its  compeers.  For  in  both 
directions  independent  action  must  be  guided  by  the  laws 
which  have  been  found  to  obtain  in  the  natural  and  moral 
worlds.  Moreover,  the  eoTiseious  connection  l>et\veen  nue'a 
acquired  individuality  and  one's  fixed  plan  of  life  is  limited 
at  every  moment  by  movements  of  feeling  and  vague  ideas 
which  form  an  accompaniment  to  the  rest ;  and  even  though 
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we  know  as  a  whole  what  we  are  and  what  we  desire,  yet 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  come  to  possess  our  nature  is 
present  to  our  memoiy  only  in  a  veiy  defective  form.  From 
these  chftractfiristics  valeais  «xpenmeutaUy.that,  as  pefions, 
we  are  always  in  a  state  of  Incoming,  and  that  this  is  what 
we  are  ereutetl  for.  But  the  personality  of  God  is  thinkaljle 
without  contradiction  just  because  it  stands  contrasted  with 
the  restraints  which  we  find  by  experience,  imposed  on  onr 
personality.  As  the  cause  of  all  that  happens,  God  is  affected 
only^  i)y  such  forces  of  influence  as  He  has  conferred  upon 
His  creatures,  and  as  He  sees  transparently  to  be  the  effects 
of  KiB  own  will.  Nothing  whicli  affects  the  Divine  Spirit  is 
originally  alien  to  Him ;  and  there  is  nothing  which,  in  order 
to  be  self-dependent,  He  must  first  appropriate.  Every- 
thing, rather,  that  the  world  means  for  Him  is  at  bottom  an 
expression  of  His  own  self-activity ;  and  whatever  of  the  move- 
ment of  things  reacts  upon  Him  Re  recognises  as  the  recurrent 
sweep  of  LIkiL  reality  whicli  is  possible  through  Himself  aloue. 
As  comprising  all  that  happens  in  the  unity  of  His  judgment 
and  the  unity  of  His  purpose,  He  is  eternal ;  and  no  break  in 
this  being  or  this  consciousneas  is  conceivable,  for  no  impres- 
sion can  arise  either  from  things  or  from  ideas  which  He  has 
not  taken  up  beforehand  into  the  unity  of  His  knowledge 
and  His  wilL  Our  mind,  it  is  tme,  can  lend  no  colour  or 
music  to  this  conception,  for  sensuous  vivacity  belongs  only  to 
perceptions  acquired  within  that  limited  circle  to  which  our 
creaturely  nature  confines  us.  Yet  neither  the  truth  nor 
the  validity  of  our  ideas  depends  on  whether  they  are  rein- 
forced by  perceptions  of  a  sensuous  or  an  aesthetic  kind. 
The  truth  of  the  idea  of  the  persoualifcy  of  God  rather  is 
verified  just  by  our  finding  in  it  the  standard  which  deter- 
mines whether,  and  in  what  degree,  the  same  predicate  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  us.  For  that  we  are  independent  personalities 
we  judge  by  reference  to  the  conception  of  that  Personality 
which,  inasmuch  as  it  has  the  whole  ground  of  ite  activity 
within  itself,  is  noruKiiive.  At  that  stage  of  human  devcloj)- 
meut,  therefore,  which  we  desci  ibe  as  iudepeudeut  pei'soualuy. 
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it  becomes  clear  that  the  disputed  idea,  bo  £ar  from  being 
alien  and  remote,  1b  TitaUy  bound  up  nith  tiie  specifio  worth 
which  we  ascribe  to  spfiritual^  cnlttrre;   

Personality  is  the  form  in  which  the  idea  of  God  is  given 
through  Bevel  atiou.  As  theology  has  to  do  with  the  God  [ 
revealed  in  Christ,  this  is  justified  scientificallj  as  the  only 
practicable  form  of  the  conception  of  God  The  content  of 
the  Divine  will  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  revealed  reciprocal 
relations  between  Christ  and  God,  and  from  no  other  prin- 
ciple. Thus  a  full  elucidation  is  given  of  the  starting-point 
of  theology,  as  fixed  by  Luther.  One  would  have  thought 
that  this  method  of  procedure  would  have  been  safe  from  the 
otvjections  of  those  who  generally  pique  themselves  on  their 
loyalty  to  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Yet 
Frank  has  contended  against  me  that  when  statmg  the 
theological  doctrine  of  God  we  ought  to  be^nn  with  the  con- 
ception of  the  Absolute,  in  order  to  keep  the  attributes  of 
love  and  personality  in  God  distinct  from  their  existence  in 
man.^  This  scholar  understands  by  the  Absolute,  the  qual- 
ities of  existence  in,  through,  and  for  self,  in  which,  he 
maintains,  God  must  be  conceived  before  we  can  ascribe  to 
Him  the  predicates  of  love  and  persoualitj.  This  Ahsolute, 
however,  may  bo  described  as  God  because,  under  the  qual- 
ities named,  we  conceive  Him  in  Whom  we  make  our  refuga 
Kow,  when  judged  by  the  Larger  Catoc&icm,  the  trustful 
confidence  thus  attested  by  Frank  is  hardly  right,  for  it  sets 
up  an  idol  instead  of  God.  For  his  Absolute  is  nothing  but 
an  incomplete  conception  of  a  thing,  in  which  ahstraction  has 
been  made  from  its  cognisable  relations  to  other  things.  So 
little  is  this  conception  fitted  to  ensure  the  distinction  be- 
tween God  and  the  world,  that  there  is  nothing  to  which  one 
might  not  attribute  the  qualities  which  he  enumerates,  though 
in  doing  so  one  would  be  further  off  from  real  knowledge  of 
it  than  ever.  And  even  if  in  either  case  we  i  cy  that  by 
their  means  we  have  reached  a  complete  conception  of  some- 
thing in  its  true  character,  yet  no  attributes  of  relation  such 
>  Cf.  ThhUgU  vmd  MttafhjftUt,  pu  IS  ff. ;  find  «d.  p.  IS  ft 
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08  personalitj,  love,  or  righteousness  can  be  combined  with 

ßuch  a  subject  without  the  conception  of  it  being  abrogated. 
For  the  qualities  of  the  Absohite  wliich  Frank  gives  include 
likewise  the  quality  of  lacking  external  relations.  The  whole 
conception,  therefore,  when  relations  such  as  love  and 
tighteousness  are  combined  with  it,  is  transfonned  into  the 
conception  of  the  Belative.  But  that  Personality  which  is 
love  is  the  conceptiou  winch  Luther  describes  as  God.  Per- 
sonality, indeed,  it»  likewise  a  predicate  of  man ;  but,  as  has 
juBt  been  proved,  only  in  a  derivative  fashion.  Again,  men 
too  exhibit  love ;  but  the  fulness  of  the  idea  is  applicable  to 
God  alone,  for,  accoording  to  Christian  ideas,  all  man's  love 
springs  from  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ.  And  this 
every  tlieologiau  ought  to  know ;  indeed,  I  Iiave  tiiken  it  for 
granted  as  a  familiar  truth  (vol,  ii.  p.  99).  Finally,  the 
method  which  Frank  adopts  simply  betrays  a  disinclination 
or  an  incapacity  to  think  spirit  as  self-dependent.  When, 
therefore,  he  wishes  to  comprehend  God,  Who  is  Spirit,  he 
manufactures  first  of  all  an  indeterminate  Thing,  a  kind  of 
frame  or  skeleton  ou  which,  if  he  is  going  to  maintain  their 
validity,  he  must  then  hang  the  attributes  of  sjiirit.  But  ] 
this  framework,  the  Absolute,  is  an  idol ;  and  if  Frank  makes  i 
it  his  refuge,  his  trust  is  different  from  that  of  all  the 
saints  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments — a  trust  which  Luther  ' 
describes  by  saying  that  it  builds  upon  the  goodness  of  God.  • 
Now  things  are  either  spirit  or  matter.  There  exist  no 
things-in-general,  which  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
When  contrasted  with  the  reality  given  in  experience,  "  a 
thing"  in  the  merely  metaphysical  sense  is  a  conception 
indeterminate  as  to  ii$  Mnd,  Now,  if  the  Absolute  is  to  be 
taken  as  real,  and  yet  not  to  be  taken  as  spirit,  it  must  be  a 
material  thing.  And  this  shows  all  the  more  clearly  that 
the  Absolute,  which  Frank  posits  as  God,  has  the  form  and 
impress  of  an  idoL  I  do  not  say  that  Frank  has  any  inkling 
that  this  is  implied  in  his  position ;  but  to  my  mind  there 
is  an  element  of  materialism  in  his  view. 

$31.  The  Christian  conception  of  God,  with  which  theo- 
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logy  sets  out,  has  combined  with  it  an  idea  of  the  world,  and 
of  the  destination  of  man — ^who  is  made  in  God's  image — in 
the  world,  or  above  it,  which  is  at  the  same  time  God's  final 

end  of  the  world.  Without  these  implications,  which  the 
Larger  Catechism  also  indicates,  the  Christian  conception  of 
God  is  quite  incapable  of  being  expressed.  The  assertiouB 
which  are  made  regarding  God,  as  He  was  before  the  world 
and  before  the  moral  order  existed  for  man,  are  either  purely 
forma!  determinations  which  have  no  force  until  the  content 
of  Kevelation  is  taken  into  account — e.g.  the  conception  of 
the  personality  of  God — or  they  are  woidä  without  meaning. 
Now,  save  where  theology  has  taken  on  a  pantlieistic  colour, 
the  general  relation  of  God  to  the  world  is  conceived  as  that 
of  creation  and  preservation,  and  His  free  omnipotent  will  is 
given  as  the  sufficient  ground  for  these  operations.  On  the 
other  hand,  theology  has  in  two  ways  made  the  attempt  to 
supplement  the  idea  of  God  by  tlie  idea  of  a  moral  world- 
f^rrfflr  The  one  theory  dej^ds  on  the  position  that  God  as 
the  imrestricted  Sovereign  over  all  His  creatures*  out  of  His 
mere  good  pleasure  treats  mankind  with  equity  {BiUigheü\ 
though  in  themselves  they  have  no  rights  against  Hitn.  The 
other  theory  defines  the  relation  of  God  to  Imiaaiiily  thus — 
that  He  regulates  the  inter-relations  of  the  reciprocal  rights 
subsisting  between  Himself  and  man  by  a  law  and  dispensa- 
tion of  justice  which  is  a  necessary  outcome  of  His  own 
fiature.  The  former_theor^  is  dominant  in  the  theology  of 
the  Ifiddle  Ages,  attains  its  classical  expression  in  Duns 
Scotus,  develops  its  consequences  in  Socinianism,  and,  with  a 
dimmished  lucidity  of  inference,  is  adopted  by  Anninianism. 
The  other  theory_  appears  in  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Lutheran 
and  ^formed  Churches,  in  the  latter  case  assuming  a  form 
such  tint  at  the  same  time  one  position  which  follows  from 
the  first  theory  is  affirmed  in  the  Reformed  doctrine 
of  the  twofold  predestination.^     Both  theories,  though  they 

'The  various  forms  of  the  first  theory  ore  dealt  with  in  iny  "Studies 
towardt  th*  ChrittUn  Doctrine  of  CkNi**  (thne  «iticies),  ia  th«  Jakrbtkkir 
/krdeutaeke  ThaOogie,  16S5, 1SS8. 
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build  upon  dißerent  elements  in  the  Biblical  mode  of  thought, 
yet  betiaj  the  farm  and  featuies  of  natural  theology;  and 
each  of  them  likewise  daims  to  expound-  what  a  rational 
criticiBm  of  the  moral  order  takes  to  be  self-evident  In 

both  conceptions,  the  idea  oi  God  represents  both  the  law  of 
the  moral  world  and  the  power  which  realises  it.  As  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  reconciUation  is  judged  by  these  criteria, 
they  also  determine  the  decision  of  the  question  whether  it 
and  the  mediatory  processes  inyolved  in  it— processes  for 
which  different  kinds  of  proof  are  offered— are  in  harmony 

with  leaaou. 

The  first  theory,  which  represents  baseless  Will,  caprice, 
dominium  absoliUum,  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  world  in 
general  and  the  moral  world  in  particular,  has  never  reoeived 
such  consistent  expression  as  the  other.  Its  employment^  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  theologians  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  Socliii;ims  ami  Arminians,  led  to  its  being 
moditied  in  various  ways.  The  reason  was  tliat  the  latter 
sects  had  before  them  tbo  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  theory  of 
the  a  priori  validity  of  law  even  for  Qod,  and  only  succeeded 
in  carrying  out  their  contrary  view  by  making  concessions  to 
the  correctness  of  the  other.  The  average  position  taken  by 
those  who  adopt  the  first  theory  may  be  8uniiiia,rised  as  fol- 
lows. The  relation  of  God  to  the  world  is  based  on  His 
arbitrary  will  That  is,  God  could  have  made  the  world 
otherwise  than  He  did,  and  no  decisive  ground  can  be 
discovered  why  He  created  it  such  as  it  is.  Moreover,  as 
against  all  His  creatures,  even  man,  He  is  unfettered  Lord. 
They  have  no  innate  right  against  tlieir  Creator  and  Lord, 
but  as  contrasted  vnth  Him  are  as  destitute  of  rights  as 
slaves.  If,  nevertheless,  they  are  not  treated  by  God  as 
chattels,  this  rests  on  a  free  resolve,  a  positive  ordinance  which 
He  has  made,  and  which  imposes  on  His  own  action  the  prin- 
ciple of  equity  {Billigkeit)  towards  men.^    The  Scotists  and 

^  Within  thit  g&autl  htmewak  {b«re  «ppatr  modiftofttioiiB.  Tha  Fonunal- 
ista  lepme&t  God  as  having  the  power  to  grant  or  not  to  grant  Miration  to 
taj  one ;  the  Socinian  Grell  limits  the  Divine  omnipotenoe  over  the  eientares  it 
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Nominalists  even  illustrated  the  unrestricted  omnipotence  of 
God  by  the  hypothesis  that  He  might  have  given  tlie  moral 
law  a  directly  opposite  content  to  that  whicli  it  actually  has. 
The  Socinians  and  Arminians  avoided  this  inference  by  con- 
ceding that  the  Divine  omnipotenoe  is  limited  beforehand  by 
Tsgaid  for  pnblio  order,  both  as  coDcems  the  permissible  and 
the  obh'gatory.  And  although  the  attempt  was  made  to 
maintain  the  guiding  conception  of  the  arbitrary  will  of  God, 
by  contending  that  '*  the  perniissible,"  as  the  more  general 
conception,  is  superordinate  to  "  the  commanded/'  yet  Socin- 
ianism  oonld  not  altogether  ignore  the  only  true  view,  that 
"  the  permissible  "  denotes  in  extent  those  actions  whid),  while 
not  commanded,  are  yet  not  in  contradiction  to  that  which 
Ls  commanded.  Socinians  decline,  however,  to  draw  from  this 
the  inference  that  the  relations  between  God  and  man  are 
determined  by  the  a  priori  rules  of  imiversal  justice  incnm- 
bent  on  God,  and  thus  by  the  necessity  of  the  case^  For  this 
would  be  to  oorroboirate  the  opposite  theory  and  renounce  con- 
troversy with  it  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  recourse  is  had  to 
the  position  that  men,  as  slaves,  have  originally  no  rights  in 
common  with  God.  l^'or  thence  it  follows  that  God  treats 
them  in  accordance  with  special  justice — which  holds  good 
alongside  of  general  justice — i«.  He  deab  with  them  in 
accordance  with  His  special  purpose  of  equity  {BilligUit). 
Thence  follows,  further,  that  (Jod  is  tmder  no  necessity  to 
punish  hnraan  transgressions  of  His  laws,  Ijiit  is  free  to  for- 
give them  as  injuries  or  as  infractions  of  His  private  rights. 
Thomas  is  guided  by  this  prineiple  when  he  remarks,  ä  propn 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  that  the  forgiveness  of  sins  depends 
on  the  satisfaction  and  merit  of  Christ,  that  God  could  have 
attained  the  same  end  in  another  way ;  similarly  Duns  con- 
siders it  poHsilde  that  a  man  might  merit  forgiveness  for 
hmiself  had  God  not  determined  otherwise;  the  Socinians, 
finally,  declare  that  to  render  forgiveness  possible  the  satis- 

iMst  thiis  f&r,  that  God  may  not  bring  into  existence  any  innociiit  cn  nture 
destined  to  eternal  torments  ;  the  Arriiinian  Epi^en^nns  views  the  lonlshiji  of 
God  over  men  aa  limited  a  priori  by  respect  for  Hiü  own  dimity,  and  for  the 
natural  situation  of  men. 

x6 
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faction  of  Christ  is  superliuous  (vol  i.  pp.  49,  69,  300). 
Moreover,  Duns  views  the  equity  of  God  as  the  ground  of 
His  reckoning  voluntary  good  actions  as  deserving  of  salva- 
tion; while  on  God's  treatment  of  men  thus  the  Socinians 
base  the  principle  that  He  regards  the  obedience  of  faith, 
imperfect  though  it  be  in  each  particular  case,  as  suUicieut  to 
win  eternal  life. 

The  conception  of  the  Divine  equity,  which  links  the 
Soeinian  view  of  the  order  of  the  world  to  the  Scotist  conoep* 
tion  of  merit»  serves  to  impose  restrictions  on  the  attribute 
which  has  been  premised — ^namely,  the  dcmmium  abeoltUum, 
This  denotes  the  exclusive  right  possessed  by  God  as  Creator, 
the  consequence  of  which  is  that  originally  men  have 
absolutely  no  rights.  This  legal  conception  is  now  modified 
and  supplemented  by  the  introduction  of  the  moral  coneeptum 
of  equity,  which  recognises  men  not  only  as  the  subjects  of 
rights,  but,  still  further,  as  possessed  of  moral  worth.  For 
usage  generally  connects  "  right "  and  "  equity  "  {BmM  und 
Billigkeit)  with  one  another,  and  thereby  indicates  a  varying 
line  of  conduct  accompanied  by  the  desire  to  supplement  the 
one  by  the  other.  The  right  which  equity  comes  in  to  8up> 
plement  always  signifies  the  right  arising  out  of  a  compact, 
in  which  human  action  is  regulated  by  the  ascertained 
interdependence  of  two  individual  aims.  Now,  one  who 
strictly  adheres  to  the  standard  of  right  ignores  the  fact  that 
the  legally  obligated  subject,  as  a  moral  personality,  is  entitled 
to  be  viewed  otherwise  than  merely  in  the  light  of  the  com- 
pact The  legal  obligation  to  perform  a  service  which  has 
been  contracted  for,  however,  never  denotes  more  than  a  small 
element  in  the  man's  whole  nattire,  considered  as  a  person  c-ap- 
able  of  action.  When,  therefore,  the  superior  to  the  contract 
judges  of  the  service  contracted  for  in  the  light  of  the  helpful 
or  hindering  influences  which  the  inferior's  whole  situation 
exerts  upon  his  performance,  and  when  the  view  thus*  taken 
by  the  superior  is  not  subsumed  under  the  principle  that 
each  is  boiuid  to  do  the  other  all  the  <;ood  he  can,  then  we 
have  an  instance  of  equity.     ¥oi  equity  expresses  itself 
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either  in  forbeaiaace,  when  a  man's  other  obligations  or  his 
unfavourable  circumstances  impede  the  discharge  of  his  1^1 
obligation,  or  in  the  bestowal  of  a  reward  when,  by  the  special 

promptitude  with  which  he  performs  the  service  agreed  upon, 
he  shows  that  he  is  in  earnest.  In  both  cases  the  legal 
standard  is  supplemented  by  a  moral  standard,  inasmuch  as 
account  is  taken  either  of  the  man's  moral  freedom,  or  of  the 
probable  obstacles  which  it  encounters  in  his  dischai^  of  the 
contracted  service.  But  the  standard  which  equity  applies  is 
in  its  nature  purely  relative,  and  does  not  exhaust  the  pos- 
sible methods  of  moral  judgment.  For  it  confines  itself  to 
the  same  field  as  is  prescribed  l>y  the  relations  of  private 
right,  and  abstracts  from  the  highest  criterion  of  morali^, 
which  is  based  on  the  prinoii^le  that  the  eocietj  of  moral 
agents  ought  properly  to  be  as  oomprehensive  and  as  open 
as  possible.  Indeed,  we  refrain  from  criticising  self  by 
the  conception  of  niorfil  duty,  just  when,  by  exercising 
equity,  we  express  such  a  private  and  moral  concern  for 
a  neighbour  as  dovetails  into  the  prauppoeed  rehitions  of 
private  right. 

A  moral  order,  then,  which  makes- the  equity  of  God  its 

highest  criterion,  splits  up  necessary  human  action,  as  we 
actually  find  it,  into  simple  cases  of  private  relations  between 
God  and  the  individual,  and  can  therefore  be  regarded  as  a 
moral  order  only  in  an  enoneous  sense.  ^This  result  of  the 
Sodnian  theory,  even  with  the  otherwise  dear  opposition 
between  law  and  equity,  accords  in  a  singular  way  with  the 
presupposed  Divine  dominivm  ahsolutrnn  over  man.  For  if, 
from  this  point  of  view,  men  are  to  be  conceived  as  slaves^ 
then  God  is  represented  as  the  owner  of  property.  Such  a 
relation,  however,  can  only  be  estimated  from  the  standpoint 
of  private  right  {Privatre^),  and  cannot  of  itself  become  the 
source  of  public  law  {öffentliehea  lUeht).  Now,  if  Grod  bestows 
rights  upon  men  out  of  equity,  it  is  only  in  appearance  that 
we  can  deduce  from  this  the  existence  of  public  law.  For 
the  idea  of  public  law  always  depeudfi  fiolely  on  the  exialence 
of  common  aims ;  but  common  public  aims  are  precisely  wliat 
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is  excluded  by  the  sapreme  principle  of  God's  equity  in  deal- 
ipg  with  individual  men. 

The  development  of  this  Socinian  theory  is  occasioned^  it 
is  true,  by  certain  siuiilitudes  used  by  Christ  (Luke  xvii.  1 0), 
and  therefore  stands  in  a  certain  analogy  to  tbi*  feeling  of 
interest  by  which  the  Christian  religion  is  sustained.  The 
doctrine  of  man's  dependence  on  God»  in  fact,  is  strained  to 
its  utmost  possible  limit  Everything  which  raises  man  above 
the  level  of  things,  exactly  so  far  as  it  is  not  ascribed  to  his 
ori<xinoI  endowment,  is  traced  back  to  the  Diviue  bestowal 
Even  man's  destination  to  eternal  life — ^a  privilege  transcend- 
ing the  nature  he  receives  at  birth — ^is  granted  him  merely 
through  God's  free  resolve.  In  the  most  extreme  contrast 
with  thisi  however,  stands  the  fact  that  this  view  regards 
human  life,  even  though  subject  to  nniversal  moral  law,  as 
always  dependent  on  the  Diviue  equity  alone — an  equity  which 
passes  judgment  on  each  individual  as  sueb,  and  that  by  a 

fortuitous  and  relative  standard,  which  just  for  that  very  

reason  is  neither  necessary  nor  nniversally  valid.    But  it  is  an 
absurdity  that  the  definite  principle  of  moral  fellowship,  when 
traced  back  to  God,  should  be  made  subordinate  to  the  incal- 
culable private  considerations  of  mere  equity,  while  e([uity 
can  be  brought  into  play  only  by  neglecting  the  strict  obliga-  i 
tions  of  the  moral  law.    Equity,  which  is  admissible  only  as  ! 
an  exception,  under  special  circumstances,  to  the  universal 
validity  of  duty,  cannot,  even  as  an  attribute  of  God,  form  the 
basis  of  an  obligation  binding  men  to  Grod  and  to  one  another.  ! 
Consequently,  this  tlieory  would  justify  men  in  taking  a  view 
of  themselves  which  is  utterly  devoid  of  inward  consistency.  ^ 
The  very  persons  who  have  to  regard  themselves  as  original Iv 
dfistitttte  of  rights  against  €rod,  are  then  again  to  be  convinced 
that  they  stand  to  God  in  a  private  relationship,  such  that  tbey 
may  count  on  His  indulgence  and  His  rewards.    The  sense  of 
being  as  far  from  (lod  as  the  utter  difference  between  Creator 
and  creature  implies,  is  to  give  way  to  a  feeling  of  co-ordinate 
equality,  such  as  obtains  between  subjects  capable  of  rights, 
and  such  as  awakens  the  expectation  that  each  wilLjregird 
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Üie  other  also  as  thd  subject  of  equal  moral  freedom.  This 

theory,  therefore,  as  combining  the  Divine  attributes  of 
dominiuin  ahsolntum  and  aeqiLitas,  not  only  is  composed  of 
heterogeneous  elements,  but,  so  far  as  it  represents  a  moral 
order,  it  is  intrinsically  absurd ;  for  no  adequate  basis  for  a  ^ 
public  and  uniyersal  order  can  be  found  in  the  indeterminate 
private  moral  relationship  of  equity  {Billigkeit).  To  be 
strongly  convinced  of  this,  one  only  needs  to  remember  the 
factors  wliich  confessedly  go  to  make  up  the  argument.  A 
slaveowner,  who  out  of  equity  treats  the  men  who  are  his 
chattels  as  persons  capable  of  rights,  who  in  this  confidence 
imposes  on  them  a  law  of  redptoeal  behavionr,  bat  indulgently 
tolerates  infractions  of  it  except  when  they  are  characterised 
by  obstinacy,  and  rewards  the  well-meant  fulfilment  of  his 
law,  however  ini|>erfect  ifc  be — here,  in  this  domestic  regime, 
we  have  the  model  of  the  Socinian  moral  order !  But  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  a  rigimt  of  this  kind  would  simply 
break  down  when  confronted  with  cases  of  obstinate  trans- 
gression which  must  be  punished.^  There  is  only  one 
argument  which  could  make  this  moral  order  credible,  the 
argument,  namely,  which  the  orthodox  employ  when  they  find 
then[iselves  embanussed  in  theology — that  what  is  impossible 
for  men  is  for  that  very  reason  befitting  God  I  But  in  this 
way,  as  is  well  known,  any  absurdity  can  be  proved. 

§  32.  The  other  theory  regards  the  destmy  of  eternal  life 
as  forming  part  of  the  inborn  nature  of  man,  and  therefore 
puts  man  forward  from  the  outset  as  the  subject  of  persuiial 
rights  even  against  God.    But  the  right  to  eternal  life  has 

'  Although  Sociniaut^iit  is  an  obsolete  form  of  theology,  tue  theory  it  otfers 
dearavM  to  be  nvieired  here.  Another  inference  drawn  from  the  dvawwivm 
ahtohUum  of  God  is  qnietutic  myeticiBni,  which  deriree  Its  principles  from  Duns 
S'-ottis.  From  the  same  conception  of  Ood  aa  the  orthodox  i)f  tlio  Rcformeil 
Church  have  extra<  tod  from  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  tlio  Pietist.s  of  the 
Beformed  Church  h&vu  drawn  the  same  quieti^tiu  iulcruucu — Umt  the  believer 
oQght  to  loee  himeeir  in  Ood  through  formal  flelf<«hnegatloo,  <.e»  as  judging  that 
before  Ood  m  are  nothing,  and  that  our  own  will  as  such  is  not  steadfast.  The 
Wiiv  to  this  goal  sliould  be  sonr,'ht  in  loving  interplay  with  Gml  iiflor  the  mode 
of  the  Song  of  Solomon.  In  thi.s  ni<  tliatl,  thciT-fore,  tlicrc  aro  also  combined 
unwarranted  eijiiality  with  God,  and  an  ult«r  absence  of  rights  against  Him 
ia  the  atatat  of  grace. 
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first  to  be  realised,  an<l  that  too  inuier  tlie  condition  tliat  the 
mui'iil  law,  in  its  relation  to  God's  authority  and  His  fellow- 
ship with  men,  shall  be  fulfilled  by  action.    Without  this  the 
right  to  eternal  life,  the  baeis  of  all  personal  rights,  would  be 
losL    In  this  scheme  of  the  moral  world-order»  also,  it  would  \ 
seem  at  first  as  though  the  form  of  private  contract  alone  ) 
were  enij)loyed.     To  eounierbalance  this  impression,  however,  | 
wo  have  the  fact  that  the  law,  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  ; 
required,  is  not  one  of  arbitrary  content,  but  the  expression 
of  the  Divine  will — such,  indeed,  as  is  essential  to  God  Him-  j 
self,  must  of  necessity  be  ascribed  to  Him,  and  is  ordained  to  | 
be  in  all  its  concreteness  the  indispensable  and  nniyersal  role  j 
of  the  moral  order.    Kot  only  is  the  moral  law  represeiitetl  \ 
as  the  mirror  of  the  Divine  justice,  to  which  men  c^n  become  j 
subject  only  througli  obedience,  but  its  fulfilment  or  non-fulfil-  ] 
ment  is  brought  into  close  connection  with  the  Divine  justice^ 
seeing  that  the  rewarding  of  good  works  and  the  punishment  of 
transgressions  are  unconditionally  necessary  for  God.  Thus  the 
Divine  law  (ö^ese^s)  is  <;iven  tlie  form  and  impres.s  of  public  law 
(Recht).    That  this  is  implied  is  clear  enougli,  though  Cocceius 
traces  it  back  to  the  foedtia  operum,  a  contract  between  God  and 
man ;  for  that  is  only  an  expression  of  the  tendency  displayed 
in  the  seventeenth  century  to  derive  the  State  from  a  private 
contract.    In  any  case,  this  form  of  representation  iteither 
intentionally  nor  necessarily  eliminates  the  distinction  between 
ljul>lic  and  private  law.     Now,  public  law  is  an  expres«ioD  of 
the  fact  tliat  the  rights  wliich  individuals  have  against  society 
are  inferior  to  the  rights  which  society  has  against  individuals, 
and.  that  their  permanence  depends  on  the  performance  of 
social  duties.    But,  under  these  conditions,  individuals  are 
reec^nlsed  as  the  subjects,  even  as  against  the  State,  of  rights 
wliich  the  State  does  not  create,  but  can  only  acknowledge. 
The  conception  of  the  moral  order  now  under  disc^tission, 
accordingly,  is  modelled  on  the  idea  of  the  State.    For  God, 
as  Maker  and  Executor  of  the  law — ^though  He  creates  man 
as  the  subject  of  rights  against  Himself — ^represents  the  State 
with  its  acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of  its  citizens ;  while 
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men,  in  their  capacity  as  members  of  the  State»  aie  so  sub- 
ordinated to  the  Bivine  law  that  it  depends  on  their  fulfil- 
ment or  non-fulfilment  of  it  whether  they  realise  their 
peiBouul  right  and  claim  to  eternal  life,  or  lose  it  altogether. 
The  civil  character  of  this  conception  of  the  moral  world- 
order»  farther,  appears  dearly  enough  from  the  assertion  that 
God  must,  out  of  His  justice,  both  reward  the  fulfihnent  of 
His  law  and  punish  men  for  its  transgression,  and  that  of 
Himself  it  is  simitly  incompetent  for  Him  to  display  that 
indulgence  and  forgiveness  which  a  private  individual  may 
exeroifle.  Por  the  legal  community  of  the  State  can  continue 
to  exist  only  if  it  asserts  itself  against  the  law-breaker  by 
the  infliction  of  a  judicial  penalty.^  -  - 


These  criteria,  derived  from  pubUe  law,  are  now  applied  j 
to  a  system  of  things  which  tranacends  civil  rtlationships.  \ 
The  question  at  issue,  in  the  Divine  ordering  of  human  life  I 
which  we  are  now  discussing,  is  the  realisation  of  eternal  Ufe, 
the  realisation,  that  is,  of  a  good  very  different  from  the  ends  i 
which,  in  the  State,  are  controlled  by  public  law.    But  in  1 
order  to  produce  the  impression  that  the  civil  order,  thus  \ 
conceived,  is  likewise  adequ.it<3  to  re;ilie<e  this  supra-civil  end,  \ 
every  infraction  of  the  Divine  law  is  represented  as  being  ! 
visited,  hke  treason,  with  the  severest  possible  penalty,  the  i 
penalty  of  death  or  everlasting  damnation,     finally,  the  | 
doctrine  of  original  sin  is  called  in,  and  the  position  taken  up 
that  all  men  whatsoever,  who  enter  this  world,  are  straight- 
way Riiljject  to  the  sentence  of  death.    Thus  is  conceived  the  ^ 
order  of  human  life,  an  order  from  which,  it  is  true,  reconcilia- 
tion liberates  us.    But,  on  the  foregoing  presupposition,  the 
Isct  of  reconciliation  is  mterpreted  in  such  a  way  that  the 
action  of  the  BeconcUer  is  regarded  as  iUustratuig  the  legal 
world-order,  which  therefore  works  on  indirectly  even  in  tlie 
Christian  life.     The  conclusion  drawn  from  this  connected 
series  of  ideas  is  conditioned  by  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, 

*  I  borrow  this  general  conception  of  punishment  as  a  Ipjjnl  instittition  from 
Heioze, — ''Strafreohtstbeoriea  und  Strafrechtspriacip,"  in  Handimeh  des  (kut- 
&ckm  8lvt^r«M$,  vd.  L  p.  881  fll 
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accepted  on  scriptuiai  autliürity  hui  iiiterpretcd  by  reason; 
the  earlier  judgments  composing  the  arguments,  however, 
are  affirmed  in  quite  a  rationalising  way ;  and  whenever  any 
position  of  the  Apostie  Paul  gives  them  support^  his  state- 
ment is  credited  with  the  value  of  a  universal  truth  of  reason 
(p.  4).  Aocordinglj,  we  are  called  upon  to  investigate  the 
rationality  of  this  tUcury»  i.e»  its  consistency  with  itself  and 
with  experience. 

The  ßrst  question  is,  whether  the  conception  of  God  on 
which  it  is  based  accords  with  the  preauppnaitiona  which_must 
be  fulfilled  ere  that  conception  can  form  thehighest  conceiv- 
able  criterion  of  all  reality.  Now  the  Socinians  have  already 
raised  tlie  oljjection/  that  the  justice  of  God  which  furnishes 
the  immutable  principles  of  the  Divine  legislation,  and  which 
imposes  upon  the  Divine  will  the  necessity  of  punishment,  in- 
dicates a  power  superior  to  God,  and  that,  as  Will,  He  is  subject 
to  this  justice  as  a  natural  necessity.  Now  we  cannot  escape 
this  difficulty,  even  by  making  this  very  power  a  part  of  the 
Divine  attriljute  of  justice.  I'or  then  the  conception  of  God 
falls  asunder  into  two  strata,  tlistinguished  by  the  euper- 
ordinate  attribute  of  passivity  and  the  subordinate  attribute 
of  active  will  Such  a  diremption  of  the  idea  of  God,  how- 
ever, is  incompatible  with  the  necessity  we  are  under  of 
thinking  God  as  the  unity  posited  by  religious  experience. 
Neither  is  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  theory  justified  by  the 
fact  that  the  conception  of  Gc»d  held  by  the  bcotists  and 
Socinians  involves  the  opposite  error,  namely,  that  of  sup- 
posing that  the  groundless  will  of  God  can  will,  create,  or 
command  either  of  two  opposites,  and  that  He  deals  with 
men,  not  on  a  fixed  plan,  but  according  to  His  arbitrary 
aequitas.  Both  of  these  positions,  tliul  a  Hung  is  good  because 
God  wills  it,  and  that  He  wills  a  thing  because  it  is  good,  are 
equally  unsatisfactory.  The  rare  attempts  made  by  orthodox 
theologians  to  support  their  view  by  reasons '  only  jsove  that» 

»  Cf.  JaJirb.  /.  deutsdu  Thrdogie,  1868,  p.  28Sff. 

'  Op.  cit.  p.  291  :  I  tlipro  Vrnnght  forward  from  Uoorobeok,  SoeiiiiamismuM 
cmifuUUuSf  an  attempt  of  the  kind,  which  utterly  failed. 
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with  the  mateiialB  of  thought  at  their  oommaad,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  reach  that  unity  of  the  conception  of  God 
at  which  they  aimed.    For  if  it  follows  Btrictiiy  from  the 

{ussiiined  personality  of  God  that  He  is  real  only  in  the  form 
of  will,  then  it  is  bad  metaphysics  to  attribute  righteousness 
to  Him  as  a  passive  quality  posseseed  by  Him  apart  from 
His  form  as  will  What  means  a  passive  quality  at  all.  if 
the  qualities  of  things  must  necessarily  be  oonoeived  as  their 
particular  ways  of  acting,  and  especially  of  acting  on  our 
perception  ?  The  idea  of  a  passive  quality  is  due  to  the 
self-delusiou  which  arises  when  our  attention  is  uninter- 
ruptedly enchained  by  the  way  in  which  something  acts  on 
us  conthiuously.  For  our  idea  of  action  and  cause  is  always 
called  forth  originally  by  the  changes  of  phenomena,  and  unless 
we  give  stricter  attention  to  the  ways  in  which  we  get  our 
knowledge,  it  is  only  from  inlermiUcuD  similar  perceptions 
that  we  receive  the  idea  of  the  action  of  a  thing.  But 
though  our  vision  cannot  discern  the  changes  of  phenomena 
at  a  distance  as  it  can  those  near  at  hand,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  remoter  objects  are  xeally  at  rest,  as  they  seem  to 
us  to  be.  The  error  in  the  conception  of  God  now  under 
discussion  is  occasioned  specially,  it  is  true,  by  the  imprudent 
use  of  the  analogy  of  human  personality.  Our  consciousness 
of  personality  teaches  us  that  it  depends  upon  natural  endow- 
ment^ and  that  it  is  further  guided  by  acquired  principles,  of 
which  we  know  that,  even  apart  from  our  assent,  they  pos- 
sess certainty  for  others.  And  therefore  our  inaccurate  way 
of  judging  marks  otl'  cii.iracter,  as  a  self-enclosed  entity,  from 
every  individual  action  which  proceeds  from  it,  in  such  a  way 
that — to  use  the  spatial  terms  "  near  "  and  "  remote" — we  think 
that  what  is  remote  is  in  this  case  just  as  xomh  at  rest  as  to 
our  limited  vision  it  appears  to  be.  Now  onr  natural  endow-  [ 
mente  determine  beforehand  the  kind  and  range  of  our  ' 
action,  and  we  l)ec()me  conscious  of  our  acquired  character 
as  a  second  nature,  so  that  we  thus  know  ourselves  to  be 
created  personalities.  But  it  is  wrong  to  repeat  these  char-  ' 
«eteristicB  in  our  conception  of  God.    For  even  our  own 
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character  we  do  not  really  possess  in  passivity,  but  in  its 
proper  activity ;  and  if  it  were  not  ever  being  reproduced  anew 
by  activity,  it  would  not  exist  at  all,  or  would  be  lost.  Xo  affirm., 

a  necessity  for  God,  which  cannot  be  intelligibly  derived  from 
His  will  but  is  deduced  from  some  latent  "  natural "  quality, 
is  to  describe  Him  as  a  tinite  and  growing  personality.^  Tho 
orthodox  doctrine  of  God,  therefore,  is  altogether  impracticable. 

The  mend  questioB  is,  whether  the  lonn  oC  public  law 
harmonises  with  the  assumed  contents  of  the  Divine  law,  and 
whether  it  is  at  the  same  time  fitted  to  embrace  within  itself 
the  necessary  relationa  between  man  and  God.  In  regard  to 
the  former  point,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  principles 
of  love  to  Qod  and  to  our  neighbour  to  which,  as  the  supreme 
oommandmente  of  the  Moeaio  law,  Jesus  ascribed  funda- 
mental authority  in  His  Church,  are  regarded  by  the  older 
school  as  forming  the  content  of  the  universal  law  which  God 
not  only  implanted  in  human  reason,  but  publicly  proclaimed 
in  the  prohibition  He  addressed  to  our  first  parents,  and  then 
Uter  through  Moses  and  through  Jesus.  The  righteousness 
in  which  man  was  created,  it  is  held,  satisfied  this  standard, 
the  covenant  of  works  was  based  upon  obedience  to  these 
connnandments,  and  the  bestowal  of  eternal  life  would  then 
have  followed  as  a  comnmn  right.  Kow  law  is  the  ordering 
of  social  action  with  a  view  to  the  reaUsation  of  those  ends 
which  combine  a  people  into  a  State,  and  in  order  to  ensure 
that  freedom  which  each  individual  has  to  exercise  in  pursu* 
iug  those  aims  which  Ue  beyond  the  province  of  the  Statei 
Law  is  either  private  law  or  public  law.  Private  law  controls 
the  mutual  commerce  of  individuals,  which  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  several  individuals  (or  groups,  which  may  be  treated  as 
individuals)  may  simultaneously  make  the  same  articles  or 
the  same  particular  work  the  object  of  their  desires.  FubUc 
law  controls  reciprocal  or  social  action,  which  arises  from  the 
fact  that,  in  the  State,  men  are  combined  for  universal  ends. 
The  ends  controlled  by  public  law,  however,  never  possess 

*  For  thi«  mson  the  theoaopliiesl  usertion  of  •  **  uature  In  God  "  is  likewiM 
fidae.   But  I  euinat  enter  npon  «  epedat  oxunmitioii  of  radi  theorien. 
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more  than  relative  universality.  For  the  highest  cdcI  which 
can  be  proposed  to  action  forma  the  basis  of  tbe  domain  of 
morality.  It  proves  itself  tbe  higbest  end  conceivable*  in  ^ 
that  it  prescribes  rules  not  merely  for  action,  bat  also  directly  \ 
for  our  piirposea  and  intentinns  and  disposition,  and  regu- 
lates action  by  regulating  these  determinants  of  the  will.  It 
proves  itself  the  highest  end  conceivable,  moreover,  because 
it  embraces  all  law  and  all  action  conformable  to  law.  For 
thus  law  is  seen  to  be  a  means  to  the  end  of  moral  action,  or 
a  precondition  of  the  exercise,  by  each  member  of  the  com- 
munity, of  the  freedom  to  pursue  moral  ends  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  law  is  intelligible  as  a  product  of  the  principle  of 
moral  freedom.  Lastly,  it  thus  becomes  possible  to  regard 
law,  and  the  association  of  a  people  under  law,  as  a  relative 
moral  gpod,  and  to  found  it  upon  such  a  degree  of  moral 
disposition  as  is  necessary  for  the  continued  existence  of  any 
civil  society.  So  far  as  il  is  possible  to  regard  civil  society 
as  an  end  in  itself,  the  vahdity  and  efficacy  of  law,  it  is  true, 
is  independent  of  the  question  whether  its  provisions  are  sub- 
mitted to  voluntaiüy,  or  axe  enforced  by  fear  and  compulsion. 
But  the  derivation  of  all  law  from  moral  freedom,  and  the,  in\ 
general,  moral  character  of  civil  society  are  proved  by  the  | 
fact  that,  if  civil  society  is  to  be  perni;nn  i!t.  its  fomniaLions  I 

must  be  laid  in  the  moral  disposition  of  its  members  (p.  50).  1 

This  disposition  the  law  of  the  State  can  neither  demand  nor 
enforce;  indeed,  on  the  lines  of  State-law  nothing  more  can  be 
secured  than  legality  of  action.  Only  when  law  is  x^gaided 
as  a  produotol  moral  wHl-ean  wo  peroeive  the  possibility  and 
the  necessity  of  moral  disposition  for  the  existence  of  law. 

Law,  therefore,  has  to  do  with  a  material  of  nariuwer 
extent  tbanjojiorality.  Nothing  is  subject  to  law  but  those 
conjoint  or  mutual  actions  which  render  possible  the  existence 
of  the  State.  Morality,  on  the  other  hand,  likewise  embraces 
tbe  inward  tenor  of  the  will  as  such,  which  may  be  discerned 
behind  visible  action ;  it  embraces,  besides,  all  actions  which 
the  standard  of  law  leaves  undetermined,  or  are  merely  per- 
missible.   To  it  belongs  everything  which  concerns  the  inter- 
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course  of  men  as  moral  beings,  as  distinct  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  State  they  have  to  take  each  other  into  account  as 
fellow-countrymen.  When  the  State  is  described  as  the  social 
form  of  morality  as  such,  an  utterly  confused  and  incorrect  1  . 
conception  of  its  nature  is  the  result.  For  the  production  \  -v^' 
and  tlie  criticisni  of  moral  disposition  lie  just  as  much  out-  ' 
side  the  competency  of  the  State — ie,  the  nation  as  a  civil 
society — as  the  duty  of  universal  love  to  man  transcends  the  ( 
limits  of  nationality.  Mm»!  fellowship  as  such  neutralises 
national  dintintttanttfr,  for  it  springs  from  thi$"8üt)jecÜY6  motive 
of  love,  which  differs  from  that  natural  hereditary  friemllinesa 
of  fellow-countrymen  to  one  another  which  is,  as  a  rule,  an 
accompaniment  of  civil  society.  Moral  fellovahip,  viewed  in 
these  two  characteristics  of  possessing  the  widest  _pp8sihift 
extension  and  being  animated  by  the  mnaf.  nAmjirwhay^pivA 
motive,  can  only  he  oonoeived  as  the  Kingdom  of  Goei  This 
idea  Christ  expreHscR  in  such  a  way  that  lie  transcends 
the  view  of  the  national  State,  and  takes  up  an  attitude 
essentially  opposed  to  it.  In  harmony  with  this  is  the  follow- 
ing distinction,  iase  fs  the  system  embracing  those 
actions  which  necessarily  follow  from  the  ends  for  which  a 
particular  State  exists.  Moral  law^.is  the  system  which 
embraces  those  dispositions,  intentions,  and  actions  which 
necessarily  follow  from  the  all-comprehensive  end  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  from  the  subjective  motive  of  universal 
lova  It  is  clear  that  these  two  conceptions  are  not  co- 
extensive. Smce  the  one  has  a  narrower  compass  than  the 
other,  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  might  have  a  kind  of 
action  which  would  satisfy  the  civil  law,  and  yet,  more  or 
less,  might  be  immoral.  Not  only  is  it  the  case  that  action 
in  accordance  with  State  law  may  be  barely  legal  and 
destitute  of  moral  consideration  for  civil  society — and  there* 
fore,  so  far  as  disposition  goes,  egoistic — ^but  it  may  happen 
that  the  whole  disposition  is  preoccupied  with  ends  of  State, 
and  acL'ompaiiied  by  indifierence  to  the  more  universal  ends  of 
.  humanity.  Conversely,  the  general  moral  dispositicjn  will 
also  embrace  the  disposition  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  State. 
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But  even  in  this  connection,  we  could  conceive  a  case  where 
we  have  a  single  infraction  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  taking 
even  the  form  of  crime,  while  yet  the  general  moral  disposi- 
tion of  the  offender  is  be;)rond  all  question.  Those  are  the 
cnm«?  of  tragic  inward  conflict,  wliich  in  the  highest  degi-ee 
engage  the  interest  of  those  who  combine  the  most  educated 
moral  disposition  with  insight  into  the  difficultj  of  cairTing 
it  into  practical  effect 

Our  discussion  has  shomi  lihat  it  is  a  self-contradiction 
to  conceive  the  moral  law  imder  the  form  of  public  law. 
Tin's  ciTfH-,  however,  is  chaiMreublc  to  that  view  of  the  world 
which  forms,  in  the  theolc^  of  the  Lutheran  and  Beformed 
Churches,  the  presupposition  of  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation. 
To  say  that  God  rewards  obedience  to  the  law  by  promoting 
man's  personal  end,  i«.  by  bestowing  on  him  eternal  life,  is 
not  a  position  in  harmony  with  the  law  of  love,  the  authority 
of  which  is  based  in  the  very  nature  of  God.  However,  the 
connection  of  thought  here  is  so  obscure  in  the  ordinary 
exposition  of  the  theory  under  discussion,  that  a  special 
analysis  of  its  relevant  aspects  is  still  necessary  to  vindicate 
the  judgment  I  have  expressed. 

When  orthodox  theology  teaches  that  the  law  of  love, 
by  which  the  action  of  men  to  one  another  and  to  God  is 
regulated,  is  a  reflection  of  God's  essential  righteousness,  this 
is  to  give  an  extremely  imperfect  account  of  its  origin.  Any 
law  of  action  can  be  explained  solely  from  the  final  end  of  ^ 
the  society  which  the  law  is  designed  to  serve.  If  that  end 
is  to  render  a  nation  capable  of  the  social  life  tlirough  which 
a  nation  as  such  exists,  and  tlirough  whicli  protection  is 
secured  for  every  citizen  and  for  every  society  possessing 
conjoint  interests  to  pursue  their  particular  aims,  limited 
as  they  are  by  the  common  interest  of  the  nation,  but  other- 
wise legitimate,  then  the  law  in  question  is  the  civil  law  of 
the  State.  If  the  end  is  to  unite  men  in  the  closest  conceiv- 
able way  by  disjKisition  and  by  action,  tlien  we  come  to  the 
law  of  love  as  the  law  of  morality.  The  moml  law  aflords 
no  basis  for  any  expectation,  such  as  follows  from  the  civil  ^ 
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Iäw,  that  obedience  to  the  universal  law  will  be  rewarded  by 
the  protection  and  furtherance  of  onx  individual  rights ;  on 
the  oontrary,  the  moral  law  forbids  us  to  reckon  thus  on  a 
reciprocal  relation  between  duties  and  rights.  Even  thongh 
such  an  expectation  were  accidentally  bound  up  with  the  per- 
mauence  of  a  moral  community,  yet  it  is  not  an  essential 
condition  of  the  individual's  performance  of  duty.  He  who 
acts  dutifully,  finds  his  enjoyment  rather  in  the  action  itself : 
at  all  events,  he  does  not  count  on  being  recompensed  for  his 
moral  acts  by  others  recipxoca^g  what  he  has  dona  Kow 
if,  in  the  theory  before  us,  God  represents  the  society  in 
relation  to  which  men  have  to  act  as  the  law  commands,  it  is 
impossible  to  combine  in  tli  i^ht  these  two  positions — that 
they  are  to  discliarge  the  obligations  of  love,  and  that  they 
may  expeot  a  leg^  compensation  for  them  in  the  satisfaction 
of  their  personal  claim  to  eternal  life.  For  of  necessity  it 
is  only  in  civil  society  that  men  receive  rights  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  duties  ;  in  the  moral  felluwyhip,  based  ou  action 
prompted  by  love,  such  a  compensation  may  occur  accident- 
ally, but  it  is  not  necessary  as  a  precondition.  In  the  theory 
before  us,  therefore,  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  moral 
world-order  is  composed  of  heterogeneous  and  incompatible 
elements. 

Lastly,  the  following  circumstance  goes  to  prove  the  same 
thiog.  While,  in  this  theory  of  the  moral  world-order,  God 
represents  the  commonwealth,  yet  there  must  also  be  ascribed 
to  Him  His  proper  significance  as  the  personal  Power  on 
whm  man  is  religiously  dependent  This  requires  that 
nothing  by  which  the  esthnate  of  human  nature  is 
conditioned,  sliall  be  left  outside  the  compass  of  man's 
acknowledged  dependence  on  God.  Now  the  tlicory  is  so 
constructed  that  it  assumes  a  graduated  relationship  of 
dependence  upon  God*  That  men  have  a  right  to  eternal 
life  is  deduced  from  their  creation  by  Qod :  that  this  right  can 
be  made  good  only  through  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  law, 
depends  on  God  as  the  Sustainer  of  the  moral  order.  Thus 
it  is  solely  in  reference  to  creation  thnt  dependence  ou  God  is 
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considered  complote ;  as  regards  tlie  moral  order,  it  is  limited 
by  a  lelative  coordination  of  men  with  God,  ooneeponding  to 
the  reciprocity  which  holds  within  the  State  betwej^.  dnties 
and  rights.  This~8carcely  gives  expression  to  the  ChriBtian 
view  of  the  world  ;  but,  apart  from  that,  we  cannot  admit  with- 
out more  ado  the  rationality  and  self -evidence  of  the  theory. 
For  the  Sociniun  view  makes  exactly  the  same  pretensions 
(p.  241).  It  derives  eveiy  right  possessed  by  man  within 
the  moral  order  not  from  his  creation,  but  from  the  specisi 
grant  made  to  him  by  God  out  of  equity  (Biüigkeü),  and  this 
last  it  likewise  regards  as  the  ba«8  of  the  moral  order.  This 
gives  consistent  expressiuii,  such  as  is  wanting  in  the  other 
theory,  to  the  complete  dependence  of  man  upon  God  in 
moml  respects.  But  we  shall  have  to  consider  later  the 
elucidation  of  this  contradiction  of  the  two  theories— a 
contradiction  which  was  never  fought  through  to  the  end. 

If  we  look,  thirdly,  at  the  conditions  under  which  this  tu  - 
moral order  is  applied  to  man,  no  point  shows  more  clearly 
how  inadequate  for  its  cxi)res6ion  is  the  analogy  of  civil  law, 
than  the  assertion  that  God  is  compelled  to  punishjnfractions 
of ,  His  law.  This  necessity,  which  arises  from  the  Divine 
justice,  Is  equally  pressing  with  the  necessity  He  is  under  to 
recompense  the  obedience  of  man  with  eternal  life.  The  co*  ^^^^ 
ordination  of  these  two  exemplifications  of  the  Divine  juRtiro 
corresponds  to  the  two  branches  of  public  civil  law,  the 
so-called  police  force  and  the  penal  law,  and  their  employment 
positively  to  further  and  defensively  to  protect  the  common- 
weal But  since  Divine  justice,  in  relation  to  human  sin, 
operates  merely  in  a  one-sided  way,  namely  in  its  character  as 
penal  power,  the  juridical  complexion  of  this  theory  comes 
out  still  further  ni  tlie  notion  tliat  the  punitive  justice  of 
God  manifests  itself  in  the  same  positive  impartiality  as 
befits  a  judge  when  hearing  each  particular  case  of  accusation. 
Just  as  a  judge,  when  forming  his  opinion  of  a  punishable  act, 
must  disregard  everything  of  the  nature  of  moral  dis- 
advantage which  the  punishment  of  the  criminal  will  entail 
upon  his  relatives  and  himself,  so  God,  it  is  maintained,  is 
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bound  80  strirtly  l)y  His  punitive  justice  that  He  is  entirely 
indifferent  to  the  form  which  the  fate  of  the  human  race  may 
take  as  a  lesult  of  punishmeiit  The  piOTerb  which  is  used 
to  illustrate  the  impartialitjr  which  ought  to  chaiacterise  any 
partieolar  sentence — -jUA  ««stt^,  fmtak  'mmim-^iB  literally 
applied  to  the  alleged  Divine  dispensation.  It  is  impossible 
to  prove  that  this  theory,  in  and  by  itself,  is  in  harmony  with 
reason.  For  it  is  unintelligible  how  God  could  be  compelled 
by  His  justice  to  punish  our  first  parents  with  eternal  death  | 
on  account  of  their  disobedience  on  a  well-known  occasion, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  consign  the  whole  race  for  their  | 

ancestors'  trangression  to  a  state  of  punishment  directly  ] 

contrary  to  His  plan.  Among  the  standards  of  civil  society 
by  which  this  theory  is  dominated,  there  is  also  to  be  found 
the  principle  of  penal  law,  that  punishment  must  be 
determined  by  the  degree  of  crime.  The  basis  of  the  whole 
argument  is  abandoned,  consequently,  when  the  transgression 
of  our  first  parenis,  which  was  anything  but  wicked,  is 
represented  as  being  visited  l>y  the  heaviest  of  all  ])enaltie8, 
and  that,  too,  embracing  their  whole  posterity.  There  may  be 
a  religious  necessity  for  such  a  position,  but  the  structure 
of  the  theory  before  us  supplies  but  poor  reasons  for  it  But 
if  that  theory,  thus  constructed,  constitutes  the  proper 
criterion  of  the  moral  order,  it  has  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  view  that  the  first  transgression  was  punished  by 
the  condemuution  of  the  whole  race. 

But  this  view  reckons  as  punishment  not  merely  the 
eternal  condemnation  which  embraces  the  whole  race  for 
their  ancestors'  sin,  but  also  all  evils  which  come  upon 
individual  men,  including  physical  death.  It  is,  however, 
very  far  from  being  proved  that  the  conceptions  of  evil  and 
punishmeiifc  are  equivalent.  The  slightest  observation  is 
enough  to  show  that  the  former  conception  is  used  with  a  wider 
extension  than  the  latter ;  but  if  we  were  to  regard  punish- 
ment, for  that  reason,  as  a  species  of  evil,  we  should  be  at 
once  confiponted  with  the  question,  what  the  two  conceptions 
really  have  in  common.    In  general  that  which  ministers  to 
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our  end  ia  good,  and  so  that  which  impedes  our  end,  by 
iiijiiiing  our  means,  is  evil    Natural  evUs  are  either  snch 

effects  of  inechanical  natural  causes  as  render  our  bodily 
orgauism  wholly  or  partially  useless  for  iltj  purpose  of 
executing  our  ends,  or  such  as  spoil  or  defitroy  the  property 
which  we  have  acquired  as  the  regular  means  for  accomplish- 
ing our  ends.  Social  evils  are  such  disturbances  of  our  free- 
dom to  follow  out  our  ends,  or  of  the  intended  result  of  our 
activity,  as  arise  from  the  actions  or  expressed  opinions  of 
our  fellow-men.  Now  punishment,  as  a  civil  institution,  is 
always  a  social  evil,  for  it  is  inflicted  by  other  men.  As  put 
in  force  by  civil  society  against  a  criminal,  however,  it  is  a 
special  kind  of  social  evil,  for  it  encroaches  upon  those 
blessings  which  in  ordinary  circumstances  are  protected  by 
the  State,  namely,  personal  rights  of  property  and  lilterty. 
Punishment  is  that  social  evil  which  consists  in  a  diminution 
of  rights,  and  that  not  merely  in  virtue  of  the  execution  of  a 
sentence,  i«»  the  deprivation  of  property  (money  fine)  or  of 
freedom  (imprisonment,  exile),  but  in  virtue  of  the  very  &ct 
of  condemnation,  the  ideal  negation  of  rights  which  are  ideal 
attributes  of  personality.  Now  this  conception  of  civil 
punishment  certainly  admits  of  being  applied  to  the  relation 
of  man  to  Ood.  If  man  be  conceived  £i8  entitled  to  eternal 
life  in  fellowship  with  Ood,  then  banishment  from  God  and 
exclusion  from  our  proper  fellowship  with  flim — which  we 
have  found  to  be  the  all-inolusive  conception  of  Divine 
punishment  (p.  42)—  iiiuy  be  subsumed  under  the  general 
notion  of  "  diminution  of  rigliis. "  But  just  as  the  conception 
of  civil  punishment  is  not  complete  unless  it  be  acknow- 
ledged by  the  criminal  as  a  legitimate  retaliation  on  the  part  ,' 
of  society,  so  there  is  nothing  which  can  detect  the  presence  of  j 
Divine  penalties  but  the  consciousness  of  guilt  of  the  man  who  j 
counts  an  evil  a  punishment  sent  by  God,  because  he  acknow- 
1(  (Iges  the  opposition  of  his  will  to  God  which  broke  forth  in 
his  transgression  (p.  49).  This  introduces  a  complication  with  " 
which  the  authors  of  the  orthodox  theology  did  not  reckon,  ' 
but  which  threatens  to  destroy  our  belief  in  its  general  truth.  \ 
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It  is  certainly  a  fact  that,  in  the  circle  of  pre-Christian 

religions,  it  was  common  to  combine  the  ideas  of  evil  and 
Divine  punishment.  Through  great  caliimitifs  men  were  led 
to  believe  that  some  great  euorraity  had  been  committed 
against  the  gods :  and  conversely,  they  expected  or  demanded 
that  penal  ills  should  light  upon  the  foes  of  God  or  of  human 
societj.  And  so  these  currents  of  thought,  appearing  equally 
among  the  Israelites  and  the  classical  peoples,  seem  directly 
to  favour  the  dosjmatic  theory.  These  con8iderati<mK  Bccm 
to  prove  it  thorouglily  in  harmony  with  reason.  However, 
another  fact  counteracts  this  impression.  In  the  pre-Ohnstian 
religions  no  application  of  the  connection  between  the  ideas 
of  evil  and  Divine  punishment  is  made,  save  to  special  and 
specially  conspicuous  cases  of  misfortune  and  of  human 
wickediicöö.  The  insignificant  bu Herings  of  life,  and  death  as 
a  normal  phenomenon,  were  not  regai  ded  as  Divine  punish- 
ment, but  as  something  quite  natural  This  is  true  even  of 
the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  where  the  record  of  the 
conjunction  of  death  with  sm  is  as  for  as  possible  from  laying 
down  a  doorma.  Though  the  fate  of  death  is  considered 
a  8|>ecial  ciil.iüiity  by  the  psalmists,  this  does  n^jt  imply  a 
specific  couaciousness  of  guilt,  but  rather,  on  the  contrary,  a 
specific  consciousness  of  innocence,  accompanied  by  the  feel- 
ing that^  through  their  fellowsliip  with  the  true  God,  they  are 
raised  above  the  ordinary  level  of  mankind  by  nature.  It  is 
thus  within  that  civilisation  which  is  independent  of  Chris- 
tianity and  uf  Old  Testamt'iit  coneisptiuns  of  a  Divine 
revelation  of  grace,  that  we  find  tlie  idea  of  evils,  especially 
natui'al  ills,  combined  with  that  of  Divine  punishment  in 
connection  with  specially  conspicuous  degrees  of  wickedness 
and  misfortune.  But  this  "  natural "  view  of  the  matter  is 
not  all  equivalent  to  the  principle,  assumed  as  natural  by 
Dogmatics,  that  thn  conceptions  of  evil  and  Divine  punish- 
ment are  coincident.  Dogmatic  theologians,  it  is  true,  treat 
the  phenomena  described  above  as  though  they  could  draw 
this  general  principle  from  them  by  a  trustworthy  induction. 
But  this  is  an  unjustifiable  assumption.    For  while  ^jedal 
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cases  of  wickedness  foUowed  by  strikiiig  niisfortttnes  are 

uiter])reted  by  relifjimis  thought  in  the  light  of  the  concep- 
tion of  Divine  punislmient,  slight*-!-  ills  are  in  point  of  f;u  t. 
not  viewed  iu  the  Bame  way ;  for  no  attemi)t  is  made  to 
reach  a  general  rule.    And  this  very  combination  of  ideas 
betrays  its  religious  character  by  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
presuppose  the  theoretical  principle  of  Dogmatics,  that  all 
evils  are  Divine  punishments.    Wo  shall  find  (§  42)  that  it  | 
is  likewise  impossible  to  represent  this  principle  as  an  | 
element  in  the  view  uf  the  world  which  Christianity  justifies  | 
ns  in  holding.    Nowhere,  therefore,  in  the  range  that  is 
chiimed  for  it,  does  it  possess  practical  validity.    But  it  | 
cannot  claim  theoretical  trutii,  if  it  has  no  practical  validity  { 
in  the  sense  that  any  religion  exists  in  which  the  conscious-  ' 
ness  of  guilt  is  so  comprehensive  as  to  acknowledge  all  evils,  j 
felt  08  such,  to  bo  consequences  of  personal  sin.  Con- 
sequently»  if  anyone,  relying  on  this  theory,  expects  to 
succeed  in  convincing  men  of  the  truth  of  ChristiaDity  by  the 
force  of  argument,  he  will  fmd  that  the  conception  of  the 
moral  order  now  under  review  is  accepted  by  no  one. 

For  when,  fourthly,  we  investigate  the  origin  of  this  theory, 
we  find  that  its  dominant  idea,  that  God  must  requite  the 
diverse  actions  of  men  in  one  p|  two  ways  [i^-^^J  reward  or 
pnmshment],  is  not  the  fundamental  conception  of  Christi-  / 
anit^.  Even  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  when  dealing 
with  the  wider  ramifiaitions  of  the  moral  order,  may  show 
their  belief  in  the  Divine  reqnitiil  of  luuuan  action,  yet  Christ 
tills  out  (Jnd's  attribute  of  perfection  with  an  exactly  opposite  ' 
content.  God,  He  says,  causes  the  sun  to  rise  on  the  evü  and 
tha-goody.asd  lets  the  zain  fall  on.  the  just  and  ^eT  u^just. 
This  being  the  Divine  perfection  which  Christ  declared.  He 
can  prescribe  love  to  one's  enemies  as  a  Christian  duty  (Matt 
v.  44-48).  This  truth  is  ignored  by  those  who  harp  upon 
the  fafitu-thaL^nal  retribution  is  a  general  ethical  idea  which 
had  been  realised  in  history  long  before  the  institution  of  civil 
and  legal  society  was  ever  thought  of.^    This  idea,  it  is 

*  Kreibig,  Fur^nwtjpkhrf,  jn  142. 
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asserted,  theology  found  present  to  begin  with  as  an  element 
of  conscience,  and  transferred  it  to  God  under  the  guise  of  the 
attribute  of  justice.  But  the  question  for  Christian  theology 
is  not  what  idea  of  God  can  be  shown  to  be  the  prestmiptivo 

ronteuL  uf  iiiituial  conviction,  but  what  dcchimlions  (»f  Christ 
Wü  iiHve.  In  the  present  (nme  it  is  siuiply  a  faltatication  of 
Christianity  to  maintain  that  the  attribute,  from  which  the 
twofold  co-ordmate  requital  is  derived,  is  that  fundamental 
element  in  the  conception  Of  God  which  should  dominate  all 
other  aspects ;  and  it  proves  but  little  acquaintance  with  tlie 
Bible  to  assert  that  such  an  idea  is  Scriptural  without 
attempting  to  bring  it  into  liariuony  with  the  sayings  of 
Christ  adduced  above.  Lastly,  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
prove  that  the  idea  of  punishment  had  appeared  before  the 
existence  of  civil  society  t  Theologians  who  are  accustomed 
to  copy  second-rate  models,  might  learn  from  Calvin  (Inst.  i.  2) 
that  the  natural  religion  of  our  first  parents  before  the  Fall 
did  uot  rest  at  all  upon  the  attribute  of  Divine  retributiou,  for 
the  latter  has  no  meaning  until  God  has  given  His  law.  But, 
according  to  Calvin,  the  recognition  of  Grod  as  Lawgiver  is 
properly  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  God's  goodness  and 
providence  are  reckoned  the  source  of  all  blessings  for  men. 
Not  till  we  come  to  the  third  rank  of  the  Divine  attributes 
do  we  meet  with  tiie  attribute  of  retribution.  Foremost  of 
all  stands,  as  Christ  testified,  the  goodness  of  God.  And 
that  is  as  it  should  be :  for  the  religion  of  our  first  parents 
is  nothing  but  the  prophetic  shadow  of  Christianity.  What 
Calvin  says  upon  the  subject,  however,  is  based  upon  Luther's 
discussions  of  Genesis  (j).  171). 

The  tendency  to  fill  up  the  idea  of  God  with  the  attribute  - 
of  a  twofold  co-ordinate  reqmtal,  is  not  so  innate  or  so 
universal  as  Kreibig  imagines ;  for  we  can  localise  it  historic- 
ally in  the  religion  of  the  Greeks.  Here  it  fundamentally 
1  determines  the  relation  between  gods  and  men,  who  are  not 
*  regarded  as  dependent  on  the  gods  through  creation.  That  is, 
to  punish  and  to  reward,  as  co-ordinate  acts,  are  the  functions 
of  the  State  as  conceived  by  the  Greeks  ;  and  they  are  ascribed 
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to  the  godB,  because  in  this  religion  the  State  oonstitntes  the 
»ummum  honum.  In  these  functions  the  Greeks  discern  the 
justice  of  the  State,  and  the  juwUce  of  the  gods.'  It  is 
characteristic  of  them  that  they  viewed  the  punibhuicnt  of 
crime  and  the  rewarding  of  merit  as  the  co-ordinate  duties  of 
civil  juBtice.^  That  is  not  a  self-evident  view,  nor  is  it  a  view 
which  obtains  everjrwbere.  For,  aocording  to  our  ideas,  the 
single  duty  of  the  State  is  to  maintain  public  law  and  order, 
and  ÖU  assure  everyone  of  protection  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
legitimate  ends,  in  order  to  promote  which  purposes  the  »State 
likewise  employs  the  forces  of  punishment  against  criminals. 
But  the  rewarding  of  individual  merit  is  only  an  accidental 
addition  to  its  functions ;  the  fulfilment  of  their  dvil  duties  is, 
rather,  the  very  condition  of  all  enjoying  the  protection  of  the 
State.  This  more  mature  conception  of  the  State  betrays 
itself  even  in  the  idea  of  God's  justice  which  obtains  in  the 
Old  Testament  (vol  ii.  pp^  107,  138);  for  here,  too,  the 
foundation  is  supplied  by  the  civil  order.  But  in  the  Old 
Testament  the  bestowal  of  rewards  and  the  infliction  of 
punishments  are  not  co-ordinated  under  the  Divine  attribute 
of  justice,  liather,  tin*  jrisiictj  uf  God  is  regarded  as  assuring 
the  righteous  of  their  nglits  and  of  protection  within  normal 
dvil  society ;  the  destruction  of  the  godless,  however,  effected 
as  it  is  by  Ood's  wrath,  is  the  means  used  to  enforce  law  and 
order  to  the  advantage  of  thoee,  too,  who  hitherto  have  been 
deprived  of  their  full  rights.  Thus  to  suppose  that  the  con-  ^ 
ce]>tioD  of  the  twofold  retribution  of  God,  as  an  innate  idea  ; 
and  as  an  element  of  natural  religion,  is  likewise  the  fmida- 
mental  conception  of  the  moral  order  which  must  be  pre- 
supposed in  Christianity — to  suppose  this,  is  in  reality  to 
acknowledge  the  Greek  idea  of  the  relation  between  gods  and 
men  as  the  supreme  criterion  of  every  pert  of  the  Christian 
system.  As  has  already  been  shown,  therefore,  the  God  who 
is  conceived  under  this  attribute  is  an  idui,  and  so  ako  the 

'  I  refer  the  readtir  to  Leopold  Submidt,  VU  Ethik  der  altrn  Oriechen 
2  vuU. 

*  Op,  eU.  iL  ^  S58. 
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trust  placed  in  Him  by  His  theological  devotees  must  be  false 
and  deceptive.  But  bow  comes  it  that  every  attempt  to 
correct  this  falsification  of  the  Christian  idea  of  €rod  is  so 

obstinately  resisted  as  we  find  to  bo  the  vnsii  ?  The  primary 
cause  is  the  slovenly  And- thougb Litzis  use  of  Lha.liiiile  which 
prevails  in  theology.  If  any  statement  whatever  of  God's 
*  retributive  justice  can  be  pointed  to  in  its  pages,  then  that  is 
taken  as  constituting  the  Divine  attribute  of  justice  which  is 
fundamental  in  Christianity  ?  Thus  Kriebig  says,  in  conclud- 
ing the  remarks  to  which  I  foi  inerly  advorted:  Even  though 
the  Biblical  idea  of  God  may  diüer  iu  ditferent  passages,  yet 
the  idea  of  a  God  Who,  as  such,  is  a  holy  dispenser  of  justice, 
is  incontestably  Scriptural"  But  the  point  at  issue  is 
whether  this  Scriptural  idea  is  the  fundamfiUtal  element  in 
^  the  conception  of  God.  In  the  second  place,  theolf^ans  of 
this  school  arc  inlhienced  by  the  fact  that  the  twofold 
co-oi  diaute  retribution,  in  the  eschatologieal  form  which  I'lato 
had  already  given  it,  was  represented  by  Justin  Martyr  as  a 
leading  feature  of  Ohnstianity,  and  a  correlative  of  its  legalistic 
character.  This  doctrine  of  the  Apologists,  which  we  can 
likewise  perceive  to  have  been  the  Christian  conviction  of  the 
earUest  community  in  Rome  (vol.  ii.  p.  'MT),  implies  that  the 
chief  idea  of  Hellenic  religion  is  being  carried  over  into 
Oiuristianity.  Thus  it  is  that  theologians  of  orthodox  repute, 
who  at  bottom  are  radonalistic,  foster  the  prejudice  that  they 
must  believe  in  God  under  this  attribute  first  of  all,  before 
they  can  agree  upon  the  further  attributes  which  the  revelation 
in  Cliiist  olicis  tu  their  faith. 

§  33.  Such  a  moral  order,  which  is  based  upon  tlie 
Hellenic  juridical  conception  of  Divine  justice,  and  which, 
moreover,  in  virtue  of  onr  first  parents'  sin  issues  in  the 
condemnation  of  the  whole  human  race,  leaves  no  room  for 
tl»-fOtsi^ility  of  the  reeoneiliatim  of  man  with  God.  So  far 
from  l>oiiiQj  a  ji  isitive  presup|K»sitioii  of  the  s^ovcrninj,'  idea  of 
Christiauity,  it  is  an  obstacle  to  our  uiidurstandiiig  the  Chris- 
t,^^  tian  faith.  This  conclusion  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the 
following  considerations.    Eoconcihation  with  God  may  be 
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taken  as  the  basis  of  the  perfect  religioD.  But  we  are  told 
that  the  original  dis{)6n8ation  consisted  in  a  reciprocal  legal 
reliiliuuölüp  between  God  and  man.  Now  law  and  religion, 
at  least  in  tho  experience  of  evangelical  Christians,  are  con- 
ceptions quite  opposed  to  one  another  in  species.  Species 
cannot  be  derived  the  one  from  the  other ;  they  are  mutually 
exclusive.  The  species  of  fellowship  with  God  which  we 
know  as  reconciliation,  therefore,  cannot  he  derived  from  the 
presupposed  reciprocity  of  rights  between  Gud  and  naen. 
Accordingly,  if  the  religion  of  reconciliation  is  derived  from 
God,  it  must  be  based  upon  a  different  conception  of  God's 
relation  to  man  from  that  on  which  stress  has  been  laid 
hitherto,  namely,  upon  His  grm.  This  thought,  however,  is 
treated  by  Protestant  orthodoxy  in  such  a  way  that,  instead 
of  repudiating  altogether  the  ideas  which  follow  from  the  idea  » 
of  Divine  retribution,  it  endeavours  to  preserve  them  in  force 
alongside  of  the  inferraioes  from  Divine  grace.  This  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  compromise,  the  artificiality  and 
pretended  profundity  of  which  are  no  guarantee  of  its  truth. 

An  artificial  solution  of  the  contradiction  contained  in  the 
premises  was  already  ofTered  by  the  theory  of  Anselm,  the 
result  of  which  is  to  remove  the  contrailietion  to  a  diflerent 
point  from  where  it  stood  originally.  For  the  presupposition 
of  this  theory  is  that  the  honour  of  God  forms,  with  equal 
necessity,  the  ground  both  of  His  condemnation  of  the  sinful 
human  race  and  of  His  intention  to  bless  them  with  salvation. 
In  order  to  exhibit  this  intention  as  attainable  and  attained 
despite  the  sway  of  oondeumation,  he  demonstrates  that  satis- 
faction to  God  for  sin  is  necessary,  and  tliat,  through  the 
Person  and  the  Death  of  Christ,  it  is  possible  and  effectual 
But  he  derives  the  necessity  for  satisfaction  from  a  conception 
of  the  justice  of  God  which  implies  an  equality  in  private 
rights  between  God  and  man.  It  is  inipossiblo,  however,  to 
combine  this  relationship  in  thought  with  the  truth  that  God 
is  the  absolute  end  of  man ;  consequently,  the  first  contradic- 
tion  is  solved  only  by  the  admission  of  a  second  (vol.  i 
p.  39  fit).    Moreover,  a  plain  contradiction  is  involved  in  the 
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way  in  which  Luther  derives  reoonoiliatioii  from  the  love  of 
God,  but  at  the  same  thae  derives  from  the  wxath  of  God  the 

satisfaction  which  Christ  has  to  work  out  through  the  vicarious 
endnnmoe  of  pimishuieut  (vol.  i.  p.  221).  For  it  is  impossilile 
to  conceive  siimers,  at  the  same  time  aud  in  the  same  respectj 
as  objects  both  of  (J  od 'a  love  and  God's  wrath. 

The  doctrine  of  the  scholastio  theologians  of  the  Befor- 
mation  exhibits  no  inconsistencies  so  plain  and  open  as 
these.  To  be  sure,  they  start  with  the  assumption  of  an 
aiitinomy  in  (.od.  In  His  justice  He  nnist  condemn  the  sin- 
ful race  of  man ;  in  His  goodness  and  grace  lie  desires  to 
bless  them.  But  for  God  Himself  these  two  attributes  have 
not  equal  importance :  in  their  simultaneous  reference  to  one 
and  the  same  object,  therefore,  they  form  no  contradiction. 
Bather,  from  the  very  outset  greater  importance  is  ascribed  to 
juHLicc  tlian  to  grace.  The  name  may  be  said  of  their 
explanation  of  the  mediatorial  rOk  in  which  Clirist  brings  into 
operation  for  sinful  man  the  order  of  grace  instead  of  the 
order  of  law.  The  decree  by  which  Christ  is  sent  forth,  it  is 
true,  springs  from  the  Divine  grace ;  hut  if  that  decree  were 
conceived  to  include  all  the  consequences  of  His  mission,  the 
result  would  be  the  outlining  of  a  series  of  Divine  operations 
which  would  come  into  collision  with  the  necessary  results  of 
His  justice.  But  the  gracious  purpose  of  Christ's  mission  is 
limited  to  this,  that  He  should  satisfy  Divine  justice  for 
sinners  by  enduring  punishment  and  fulfilling  the  law,  and 
thus  realise  the  essential  precondition  of  th^  pardon.  This 
act  of  grace  is  made  subordinate  as  means  to  the  Divine 
justice  in  such  a  way  that,  even  when  it  is  no  longer  put  in 
force  against  sinners  directly,  justice  still  obtains  satisfaction 
for  its  claims  in  a  roundabout  way.  Moreover,  this  implies  that 
the  dispensation  of  grace,  which  springs  from  Christ,  does  not 
run  counter  to  the  dispensation  of  justice.  For  the  Mediator 
of  grace,  in  achieving  satisfaction,  is  subject  throughout  to 
the  standard  of  Divine  justice,  and  He  opens  the  door  of  the 
realm  of  grace  only  through  bearing  testimony,  by  His  twofold 
satisfaction,  to  the  inviolability  of  the  justice  of  God.  While 
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the  dispeusation  of  grace  remains  dependent  on  His  person,  it 
likewise  lemaina  permanently  bound  up  with  the  validity  of 
Divine  jostioe  in  virtue  of  the  aforementioned  significance 
which  belongs  to  what  He  Buffered  and  did. 

The  twofold  satisfaction  rendered  by  Christ  imports  that 
the  law  makes  no  claim  to  puaish  sucli  sinners  ae  are  l)clicver8, 
and  does  not  demand  from  them  obedience  to  it  as  a  precon- 
dition of  salvation.  Thus  the  direct  authority  of  the  original 
IHvine  law  over  believers  is  put  in  abeyance.  If » now,  the 
mission  of  Christ,  as  an  effect  of  grace,  were  given  its  properly 
unlimited  sijrniticance,  tlieu,  as  the  satisfaction  rendered  by 
Christ  would  luivc  set  aside  for  believers  the  dispensation  of 
law,  the  impediment  in  the  way  of  Divine  grace  would  have 
ceased  to  exist,  and  Christ  would  have  to  be  described  as  the 
Mediator  of  grace  to  believers,  in  consequence  of  God's  first 
decree.  In  the  theory  under  diseussion,  however,  this  is  not 
the  case.  God's  first  gracious  resolve  to  send  Christ  is  not 
coneeivod  as  including  its  possible  consequences.  For  the 
merit  of  Christ  is  the  moving  power  which  iirst  puts  in  force 
for  men  the  Divine  dispensation  of  grace,  which  is  depend-  i 
ent^on  Him.  Through  endurance  of  punishment  and  entire  \ 
obedience  to  the  law,  He  vicariously  satisfies  both  of  the 
legitimate  demands  made  on  sinners  by  Divine  justice,  and 
abrogates  for  believers  the  dispensation  of  law,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  attain  blessedness.  Thus,  %  the  nieritonous  value  ' 
of  His  whole  righieouanus,  He  determines  the  resolve  of  God 
to  open  through  Him  for  believers  the  dispensation  of  grace. 

But  what  means  the  employment  of  this  notion  of  merit 
when  we  are  comparing  the  Person  of  Christ  with  the  domi- 
nant conception  of  God  ?  Merit  is  the  necessary  correlau: 
of  equity  (Billy/keit).  This  discovei  y  of  Duns  Scotus  meets 
us  again  in  the  less  lucid  theory  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  The 
Divine  grace  towards  believers,  which  the  merit  of  Christ  puts 
in  operation,  is  nothing  else  than  arbitrary  goodwill,  which  as 
such  implies  no  inconsistency  with  the  assumed  justice  of  God. 
Here  the  sc  iiolastic  theology  of  the  l^efoi  ination  a]>])ears  to 
coincide  with  Socinianism,  and  it  seems  as  though  the  circuit- 
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ous  puLlis  which  it  follows  to  reach  this  goal  might  havo 
been  spared.  Yet  their  agreement  is  very  limited,  and  more 
theoretieal  thau  practical  To  begin  with,  we  ought  to 
observe  that  grace  in  the  sense  of  equitj,  as  a  concomitant 
of  the  dispensation  of  public  law,  wears  another  form  when 
likened  to  the  right  of  pardon  which  resides  in  the  State, 
Uuui  when  iL  ia  taken  as  suppleiiiciiting  a  prior  privat«  rela- 
tioDBhip  existing  between  God  und  man.  The  right  oi  [)ardon 
afi  a  correlative  of  the  penal  law,  is  certainly  also  a  manilesta- 
tion  of  equity  arising  out  of  consideration  lor  the  moral 
circumstances  of  the  condemned  criminal  (p.  91);  but  the 
opposite  standpoints  occupied  by  public  law  and  private 
right  lead,  in  the  two  theories  which  we  are  cttmparing,  to  tlie 
drawing  of  ditlerent  inferences  from  their  coinnion  conception 
of  grace  as  equity.  On  the  basis  of  private  right  sins 
reckon  as  injuries,  the  equity  of  Qod  is  taken  to  be  a  matter 
of  course,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  to  be  a  private  affair 
between  God  and  the  individual.  When  the  form  of  public 
law  is  followed,  sins  reckon  as  crimes  :  tlie  exercise,  prompted 
by  equity,  of  the  riglit  of  pardon,  must  next  be  artificially 
secured  as  a  concession  from  the  inviolability  of  penal  justice, 
which  then  forms  the  basis  de  novo  of  a  general  dispensation 
for  the  Christian  community,  m  virtue  of  the  merits  of  its 
Founder.  The  only  question  is,  whether  the  conception  of 
equity,  as  fixing  the  value  of  grace,  is  strong  enough  to 
'ustify  its  being  applied  in  tliia  way. 

By  employing  the  arguments  1  have  described,  this  theoi  y 
prevents  any  inconsistency  between  the  grace  and  the  justice 
of  God  from  appearing  at  any  points  By  using  the  concep- 
tion of  equity  to  express  the  grace  of  (rod,  the  latter  is  made 
to  appear  as  an  accident  of  His  justice  which  can  be  exercised 
without  the  esHonce  of  that  justice  being  in  any  way  altei'ed. 
But  this  benefit  is  counlerlialanced  by  a  peculiar  disadvantage. 
It  has  been  remarked  already  that  Divine  justice,  in  the 
traditional  sense,  cannot  be  a  positive  presupposition  serving 
to  explain  the  Christiaa  dispensation  of  grace  (p.  263).  As 
grace  is  now  explained  to  be  an  accident  of  justice,  it  at  once 
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becomes  clear  that  linn  accident  is  called  into  action  in  tho 
will  of  God  from  without,  by  the  merits  ot  Chrint.  Now  it 
cornea  to  the  same  thing  whether  we  trace  the  dispensation 
of  grace  to  this  oanse»  or  maintain  that  it  rests  upon  God's 
arbitrary  volition.  A  contmdiction  between  the  Divine  attri- 
butes of  jusiice  and  f^nicc  had  lieeu  avoided  earlier  by  saying 
tliat  Gud  has  to  act  according  to  justice,  but  mv/ht  act 
according  to  grace  if  Ho  chose.  With  this  the  conclusion, 
that  the  dispensation  of  grace  rests  upon  Ood's  arbitrary  will, 
is  in  entire  agreement  This  is  really  as  hostile  to  the  true 
interests  of  Christian  theology  as  the  Socinian  representation 
of  grace  ab  bt  ing  arbitrary  will  unacconi]i.nii(Hl  liy  universal 
laws.  We  are  brought  here  again  merely  to  the  same  con- 
dusion  as  before,  that  the  conception  of  God  which  dominates 
the  argument  is  not  thought  as  a  unitj.  Necessity  and 
freedom  are  not  comprised  within  the  conception  of  the 
Divine  will  as  elements  which  mutuaUy  condition  one 
another ;  but  necesnity  iö  maintained  to  be  at  work  in  His 
action  as  prompted  by  justice,  freedom  (aibitrary)  in  the  \ 
method  by  which  His  grace  is  put  in  motion.  Their  correlates  J 
in  the  work  of  Christ,  satisfaction  and  merit,  are  materially 
identical  indeed,  but  formally  they  are  as  disparate  as 
necessity  and  freedom  in  God.  As  rendering  satisfaction, 
rhrist  is  l)otli  subject  to  Divine  justice  and  indebted  for  His 
mission  to  the  grace  of  God ;  as  possessing  merit,  the  range 
of  His  influence  is  not  determined  beforehand  by  God's 
action;  in  this  röle,  rather,  He  is  regarded  as  putting  in 
motion  the  Divine  grace.  But  this  is  to  offend  against  a 
fundamental  presupposition  of  theology.  It  was  right,  by 
denying  merit  to  man,  to  ensure  tlit^  1 1'( ognition  of  the 
essential  unity  of  tlu^  Divine  world-onlei,  but  tili«  principle  is 
as  fatally  endangered  hy  the  apocryphal  formula, "the  merits 
of  Christ,"  as  by  any  belief  in  human  merit  which  existed  in 
the  ^Middle  Ages.  For  even  though  the  merits  of  Christ  are 
based  materially  on  His  Godhead,  and  thus  made  su})ordinate 
to  the  licinf^  of  God,  yd  formally  Uiey  are  referred  to  His 
human  freedom,  and  through  their  being  recognised  as  liuriU 
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a  range  of  activity  is  ascribed  to  Him  wliich  is  not  a  priori 
Bubjtjctcd  to  the  government  of  God. 

This  criticism  of  the  way  in  which  Lutheran  and  Beformed 
theology  has  derived  the  Christian  dispensation  of  grace,  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  objections  which  have  been 
raised  by  Faustus  Socinus.  Wliat  I  mean  is  that  this  theory, 
in  spite  of  a  t»endenrv  ojiposed  to  that  of  Socinus,  is  not 
sufficiently  far  removed  from  the  Socinian  view  of  the  world, 
but  has  too  much  in  oommon  with  it.  I  trust,  therefore,  that 
I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  if  I  homologate  particular 
objections  which  Sodnus  has  raised  (vol  L  p.  326).  Duo  H 
dietmt  idem,  nm  est  idem.  The  world-order  which  lies  at  the 
luuudatinii  of  the  theory  in  ([iiestion  is  the  moral  law  under 
the  form  of  public  law.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  Dtis 
combination  of  ideas  involves  a  contradiction  (p.  250).  This 
contradiction  naturally  influences  those  inferences  which 
condition  the  view  taken  of  reconciliation  through  Christ 
That  is,  if  the  moral  law  as  such  constitutes  the  original 
dispeubation  under  whicli  God  deals  with  man,  then  the 
necessity  of  punishing,  which  follows  from  the  moral  law,  will 
be  no  hindrance  to  Qod's  resolving  to  forgive  sins,  and  carry- 
ing out  that  resolution  in  a  dispensation  open  to  all  Sinners, 
upon  whom  educative  penalties  are  laid,  may  without  incon* 
sistency  be  conceived  as  objects  of  pardon.  But  that  the 
need  for  punishtnent  is  regarded  as  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
pardon,  and  that  in  order  to  reconcile  them  the  pimishment 
of  a  substitute  is  accepted,  is  simply  a  consequence  of  the 
presupposed  judicial  character  of  the  law.  There  is  no 
immediate  relation,  however,  between  moral  good  and  the 
moral  act  of  pardon  and  legal  punishment,  whether  it  is 
borne  ]iy  liie  guillv  tlieiiisclvea  or  by  tboir  substitute.  What 
legal  punishmeut  does  is  to  expuni^'o  legal  guilt,  without  auy- 
thing  remaining  over  which  civil  soeiet}'  can  forgive ;  and 
therefore  the  moral  judgment  of  pardon  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it  For  we  can  pardon  criminals  although  we  lay 
punishments  on  them,  while  we  do  not  pardon  every  criminal 
bewuise  lie  lias  been  punished.     These  conceptions  and  no 
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Other  we  must  apply  to  God's  dealings  with  men,  for_we. 
musyceep  moral  JfUKiuuLavUl^  More- 
over, aooording  to  the  moral  law»  it  is  conceivable  that  an 
innocent  man  should  feel  the  legal  [lunishment  which  falls 
upon  a  relative — a  member  of  Iiis  family  or  a  friend — to  be 
a  legal  dimiuuiiou  of  civil  rights  also  for  himsolf,  since  in 
consequence  of  the  puuishmeut  of  the  other  he  has  to  sufier 
certain  evils.  But  in  civil  society  it  would  be  a  plain  offence 
agjftinBt  judicial  equity  to  inflict  penalties  upon  an  innocent 
man  in  order  to  spare  the  guilty.  When  punishment  takes 
the  form  of  tines,  tlie  innocent,  it  is  true,  can  pay  for  the 
guilty  ;  ijut  tlmt  dues  not  niean  tliut  the  former  is  punished 
for  the  latter.  For  the  pains  and  penalties  intended  by  the 
judge  fall»  ^ud  sentence,  upon  the  guilty  man;  and  when 
the  innocent  man  dischargee  the  fine,  the  action  does  not 
imply  a  compulsory  deprivation  of  civil  status,  but  only  a 
voluntary  surrender  of  property.  But  from  this  we  can  draw 
no  valid  inference  regarding  piiiiisliiiients  which  concern 
liberty  and  life,  in  which  deprivaiiun  must  be  executed  on 
the  person  of  the  guilty.  In  holding  it  possible  to  draw 
such  inferences  (vol.  i.  p.  334),  orthodox  theologians  have 
fallen  into  the  Socinian  error  of  supposing  that  sui  possesses 
the  character  of  an  offence  which  can  be  wiped  out  by  a  fine. 
According  to  civil  low,  puiiisliiiient  which  affects  tlio  liberty 
of  the  subject  can  full  on  no  one  but  tlie  otiender  himself, 
and  cannot  justly  be  transferred  by  the  judge  to  one  who  is 
innocent  Just  as  little  possible  is  it,  according  to  the  moral 
law,  to  reckon  the  moral  achievement  of  one  man's  life  to 
another  as  his  own,  in  such  a  way  as  to  diRjiense  the  latter  in 
any  respect  from  Btriving  after  it  for  himself.  For  moral 
action  is  not  a  thing  which  can  even  be  conceived  as  detached 
from  its  author  (p.  70).  And  it  is  impossible  according  to 
civil  law  likewise,  for  moral  actions  do  not,  as  such,  fall  under 
civil  law.  For  these  reasons  the  theory  of  the  twofold 
satisfaction  of  Christ,  which  characterises  the  scholastic 
thcologv  of  the  Reformation,  it*  a  coufused  inference  from  ' 
contra<.lictory  presuppositions. 
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§  1)4.  The  tlioories  of  the  Socinians  and  of  the  scholastic 
theologians  of  the  Beformation  regarding  the  original  dis- 
pensation of  fellowship  between  God  and  man,  from  which 
they  sought  to  derive  the  special  dispenmtion  of  fellowship 
between  them  in  (.'hi  isii;iiii(\ ,  are  inteuded  by  their  aiithoi-s 
to  be  undoibtood  i\»  wholly  boäcU  on  reason,  though  points  of 
support  for  both  were  found  in  the  New  Testament.  We 
have  seen  that  the  Socinian  theory  was  directly  designed  to 
express  the  character  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  for- 
giveness.   But  the  conception  of  the  Divine  equity  which 
(loMiiiiiitcs  it  does  not  furniBh  a  basis  for  a  univei'siil  order  of 
moral  action,  uor  can  it  form  the  foundation  of  OhriBtiauitj  Qß. 
a  general  dispensation  taking  its  rise  in  forgiveness.  It 
really  leads  to  a  splitting  up  of  the  moral  and  religious  / 
dispensation  desiderated,  into  ]in  ly  private  relationships^" 
between  God  and  individual  men.     The  theory  of  Pr(»l.;.stanl 
scholasticism  buses  the  general  order  of  human  action  upon 
the  conception  of  Divine  justice  as  a  presupposition  of  reason,  , 
while  it  bases  forgiveness  as  a  general  dispensation  on  the  | 
Christian  Revelation.    But  it  does  not  find  in  Divine  justicoJ 
the  positive  ground  of  forgiveness ;  it  rather  sees  in  forgive- 
ness merely  an  exception  to   Divine  justice  wliich,  while 
certainly  controlled  or    conditioned   by  the;  latter,  is  yet 
combined  with  it  in  the  conception  of  God  in  a  merely 
accidental  way.    Lastly,  in  the  normative  view  of  the  law 
which  answers  to  God's  justice,  the  properties  of  the  moral 
law  and  of  the  civil  law  are  conjoined  in  so  absurd  a  way, 
that  the  pre.su])])osition8,  thence  resulting,  of  tlie  significance 
of  Christ  as  the  organ  of  Divine  grace  issue  in  contradictory 
conceptions.    The  basis  of  this  train  of  thought  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Hellenic  idea  of  the  twofold  reqtutal  dispensed  by  God ; 
it  is  intelligible,  therefore,  that  Christianity  should  not  be 
deduced  from  that  idea,  but  proved  to  be  an  exception  to  the 
rule.    Tills  is  a  misfortune  sshieli  can  neither  be  concealed 
nor  compensated  for  by  using  the  conception  of  vicarious 
satisfaction  to  explain  the  position  of  Christ  within  this 
order.    For  that  conception  has  no  essential  relation  to  the 
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moral  law,  it  oontradictB  the  oivil  law  and  even  the  moral 
law  at  times,  and  least  of  all  can  it  be  proved  sound  by 

oonfusing  these  two  standards  together. 

The  formal  error,  fruui  which  tliis  theory  of  the  Divine 
world-Older  suffers,  lies  in  its  ueglect  of  tlie  question,  what  ^ 
end  God  has,  or  can  have,  in  common  with  the  human  race. 
For"tlie  nature  of  fellowship  is  determined  hj  the  end  ^ 
common  to  both  parties;  and  the  law  of  action  emanates  ^ 
from  the  will  of  the  lawgiver  not  arbitriuily,  nor  from  auy 
other  neiMj.Sfciily  than  that  of  the  preconceived  end  of  the 
fellowship  which  the  law  is  meant  to  serve  as  a  means. 
Theol<^ian8  of  the  older  school  have  set  these  considerations 
aside  because,  under  the  influence  of  the  Areopagitic  concep* 
tion  of  God,  they  cannot  bring  themselves  to  assume  a 
real  fellowphij)  Itctween  God  and  man.  The  God  who  is 
conceived  only  as  not  being  the  world,  muBt  always  be 
negatively  related  to  everything  that  is  real.  Thus,  even 
when  He  is  conceived  as  a  spiritual  Person  Who  thinks 
Himself  and  wills  Himself,  this  idea—HUi  idea  which  is 
superinduced  upon  the  Areopagitic  theory,  and,  so  far  from 
bt'iug  sjKJcilicully  ChriRtian,  is  Aristotelian — is  really  roblxjd 
of  all  its  force  by  the  remark  of  Thomas  Aquinas  that 
God's  personal  end  lies  incomparably  above  and  beyond  the 
end  or  purpose  of  the  world  (voL  L  p.  62).  Therefore 
the  creation  of  the  world,  even  when  explained  by  Divine 
love,  is  yet  derived  from  God's  arbitrary  volition.  The 
revelation  of  Him  given  in  Cliristianitv,  moreover,  appears 
equally  arbitrary  ;  and  though  it  leads  men  to  the  vision  of 
God,  yet  this  end,  transcending  human  nature  as  it  does,  has 
as  little  relation  to  man's  essential  being  as  God's  end  has  to 
the  world  which  He  has  created.  The  scholastic  divines  of 
the  Reformation  break  through  this  rigid  coiueittidn  of 
mediaeval  theology  by  contendiLig  that  the  pui-pose,  umbodieti 
in  Christianity,  to  realise  tlie  sjjiritual  and  blessed  fellow-  . 
ship  of  man  with  God,  is  originally  included  in  the  notion 
of  human  nature.  This  truth  had  to  be  fought  for  and y 
won,  if  monasticism  was  to  be  deprived  of  its  claim  to  be 
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tbe  perfect  Christianity,  because  it  realised  the  supernatural 
life,  the  life  of  the  angels,  in  fellowship  with  GkxL  Bnt  these 

divines  did  not  clearly  uiKlcrBtjind  how  much  this  involved 
for  thtfir  wliole  doctrine  of  God.  If  the  proi>er  destiny  of 
the  human  race  includes  spiritual  and  blessed  fellowship 
with  God,  this  end  cannot  be  unrelated  to  Qod's  personal 
end.  Between  the  creation  of  man  for  this  end  and  the 
creative  will  of  God  it  is  impossible  to  think  the  relation  as 
accidental ;  it  must  be  necessary.  Tlie  conception  of  God, 
therefore,  which  consists  simply  in  thinking  Him  as  equivalent 
40  whal  is  mt  the  world,  is  not  exhaustive.  Or  ^ther,  He 
is  notlifaought  at  all,  until  we  gain  that  positive  conception 
which  ensures  His  differentiation  from  the  world.  Instead 
of  perceiving'  this,  the  leaders  of  the  theology  which  is 
extolled  as  loyal  to  the  Church  nnvor  oD'or  uh  auythiiig  more 
than  the  shadow-play  of  Areopagitic  negations  and  affirma- 
tions, which  explain  absolutely  nothing,  which  constitute 
neither  scientific  nor  Christian  knowledge,  and  which  sim^j 
must  be  thrown  aside  if  the  Christian  view  of  the  world  and 
the  i)ra(jtical  interests  of  Protestantism  are  to  be  exhibited  as 
necessarily  and  universally  valid. ^ 

Theology,  in  delineating  the  moral  order  of  tlio  ^vorld, 
must  take  aa  its  starting-point  that  conception  of  God  in 

>  instead  of  thi%  Fbilippi  (AMU^  Ihgmatik,  ii  p.  80  ff.)  arrangM  tho 

attributes  of  God  according  to  the  "  three  moments  in  whi(;li  the  Divine  nature 
discloses  itself  to  us  iu  an  »scoitding  series  "  :  God  (1)  an  absolute  SulisUmce, 
a.  eternity,  b.  omnipresence  ;  (2)  as  absolute  Subject,  a.  omnipotence,  b,  omni- 
science ;  (3}  as  holy  love,  a.  wiadom,  b.  justice,  c  goodness.  Tho  first  of 
these  strata  is  the  Areopagitic  oonoeption  of  God,  in  so  for  as,  through 
atürniation,  it  is  brought  into  relation  to  tho  world  ;  the  seoond  is  the 
Aristotelian  conception.  Now  this  "  Chui<  h"  tlioologian  assures  us,  indeed, 
that  "  there  is  here  no  development  suceessively  liom  lower  to  higher  ;  rather, 
we  merely  separate  out  the  lower  from  the  higher  for  preliminary  examination." 
For  what  porpoee  tiiis  is  necessary,  he  does  not  say :  in  my  opinion  it  may  be 
usod  to  prove  that  this  kind  of  theolo^'y  >  on  tains  the  ^erm  of  all  rationaUsm, 
Th«i  Si)(  iiii;in  ritll  [JahrJi.  fiir  J-  i'!>r]<t  Tlnol.  xiii.  p.  '2.'G)  procee^ls  rx.irtly  as 
does  i'liilipjii.  Nuw  it'  Philippi  meant  the  remark  seriously,  that  the  prior 
strata  in  the  conception  of  God  arc  separated  out  merely  provisionally,  in  order 
to  exhibit  their  defectiveness,  then  he  ought  to  have  deduced  all  the  attribotes 
of  Qod  afresh  from  the  conception  of  holy  love*  As  he  does  not  do  so,  lie  has 
no  conception  of  the  unity  of  (loil,  and  leaves  open  to  rationalism  the  j»ossil»ility 
of  accepting  only  so  mtich  ot  tin-  Christian  conception  of  Uod  aa  harmonises 
\rith  the  Urst  or  the  second  stratum. 
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which  the  relation  of  God  to  JHüs  Son  our  Lord  is  ex])ressed, 
a  relation  whioh»  by  Christ's  mediation,  is  extended  likewise 
to  His  Community. '  For  when  ihe  Apostles,  In  the'^BplBttes 
of New  Testament,  describe  Grod  as  our  Father,  that  is  an 

abbreviated  expression  for  the  ChiLstian  D;inic  for  God,  which 

when  fully  st  itcil  runs,  "  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 

Jesus  Christ "  (2  Cor.  L  3,  xi.  31 ;  Eora.  xv.  6  ;  CoL  L  3  ; 

1  Pet  L  3 ;  Kpb.  i  3).    As  the  name  of  God  is  always  used 

in  Scripture  as  a  compendious  description  of  His  revelation, 

it  is  dear  that,  when  God  reveals  Himself  as  Father  through 

His  Si)ii  Jesus  (Christ,  the  jiroccss  is  only  coinplcU'd  when 

the  community  accepts  the  revelation  by  iieknowledging  the 

Mediator  who  brings  it  as  its  Lord.  Any  attempt,  therefore, 

to  construct  a  scientific  doctrine  of  God  must  be  wrong  which 

fails  to  kee|)  in  view  oil  the  aspects  of  this  name.    The  name 

God  has  the  same  sense  when  used  of  Father,  Sf)u,  and  Holy 

Spirit  (M.iU.  xxviii.  19).    For  the  name  denotes  God  in  so 

far  as  He  reveals  Himself,  while  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the 

power  of  God  which  enables  the  community  to  appropriate 

His  self-revelation  as  Father  through  His  Son  (1  Cor.  il  12). 

That  the  revelation  of  God  through  His  Son,  however, 

eiiil)race8  iho  (.'umiiiiuul v  wliirli  acknowledges  His  Son  as  her 

Lord,  and  liow  it  does  su,  is  explained  by  saying  that  God 

manifests  Himself  to  the  Son  and  to  the  community  as 

loving  WiU  (vol.  ii.  p.  96  ff.).    As  this  conception  of  God 

is  recognised  as  coming  from  the  source  of  knowledge  which 

is  authoritative  for  the  Christian  oommunity,  it  likewise 

follows  that  tlu!  goodness  oi  God  to  all  men,  in  bestowing  on 

them  the  good  things  of  nature  (Matt.  v.  45  ;  Acts  xiv.  17), 

is  an  inference  which  Christ  drew  from  the  knowledge  He 

possessed  of  the  love  of  God  to  Him  and  to  His  community. 

Thus  the  goodness  of  God,  as  the  general  presupposition  of 

everything,  is  embraeed  in  the  specific  attribute  of  the  Divine 

Fatherhood;  or,  in  other  words,  the  truth  llial  He  lias  revealed 

Himself  to  the  Chriatian  community  as  love.    There  is  no 

other  conception  of  equal  worth  beside  this  which  need  be 

taken  into  account    This  is  especially  true  of  the  concep- 
ts 
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tioo  of  the  Divine  holiness,  which,  in  its  Old  Testament 
sense,  is  for  various  reasons  not  valid  in  Christianity,  while 

its  use  in  the  New  Testament  is  obscure  (vol.  ii.  pp.  89,  101). 
Even  the  recognition  of  the  persiniulity  of  God  dorn  not 
imply  independent  kiiowlcdt^'e  apart  from  our  defining  Him 
as  joving^WilL  It  only  decides  the  form  to  be  given  to  this 
content,  for  without  this  content  of  loving  Will  the  concep- 
tion of  spiritual  personality  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  the 
world  as  a  connected  whole.  The  step,  therefore,  which  we 
take  now  in  bringing  forward  the  truly  Christian  view  of  God 
ought  not  tD  be  understood  as  though  in  Uia  contrast  to  the 
world  God  were  conceived,  first  of  all,  in  general,  as  person* 
ality,  and  secondlyj.in  jparticular,  as  loving  Will ; — and  this  in 
such  a  way  that  while  consistent  knowledge  of  the  world  mi^ht 
be  drawn  from  the  first  concei»lion,  the  second  would  yield 
simply  more  knowledge  of  the  same  sort.  What  I  mean  is 
rather  this,  that-th^  conception  of  love  is  the  only  adequate 
9onceptioxi,0t.G.Qd^  for  it  enables  us,  boUi  to  understand  the 
revelation  which  comes  through  Christ  to  His  community, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  world, 
i'or  this  purpose  the  merely  formal  conception  of  ijersonRlity 
is  insutheient :  for  it  leaves  us  free  to  ascribe  all  possible 
kinds  of  content  to  the  Divine  WilL  Now,  if  an  entirely 
different  sort  of  world  were  just  as  possible  for  Ood  as  the 
world  which  actually  exists,  there  is  no  perceptible  reason 
why  the  actual  world  was  ever  raised  by  God  above  the 
level  of  possibility.  And  therefore,  either  the  formal  ci.ii- 
ce]>tion  of  the  Divine  personality  is  as  unserviceable  as  a 
pantheistic  notion  would  be,  or  it  can  be  successfully 
employed  only  as  the  form  whose  special  content  is  love. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  as  a  historical  fact,  that  indi- 
viduality {Besonderheit)  is  everywhere  a  characteristic  of  the 
reli,L^io\is  idea  of  (Jod.  Wwi  the  Scotistson  the  one  hand, and 
the  Spinuzistb  on  tlie  other,  regard  with  distrust  and  aversion 
the  suggestion  that  a  conception  of  God  marked  by  this 
characteristic  is  an  appropriate  expression  of  a  scientific  prin- 
ciple of  knowledge.    Both  follow  the  maxim:  omnis  deter- 
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minaUo  tU  n^o^to»  and  negation  seemB  altogether  incompatible 
with  the  idea  of  God.    Scotism,  however,  fails  to  explain  the 

fact  that  thüic  is  a  real  world,  \vhile  S^jiuozibm  fails  to  explain 
the  world  as  it  really  is.  But  modern  Pantheism  is  not  at 
all  averse  to  the  view  that  the  Absolute  forms  the  reality  of- 
the  world  by  the  gradual  particularifiation  of  itself,  so  as  to. 
reach  its  full  realisation  through  the  special  organ  of  the 
human  spirit  and  its  special  functions  of  intuition  and  method- 
ical knowledge.  If^  we  think  God  as  the  nnivcrwil  ground 
oLftll  reality,  we  cannot  avoid  ascribing  individuality  to  Him 
in  some  way  or  other.  For  even  in  logic  the  particular  comes 
undisr  tHe  universal-  only  because  it  comes  under  the  indi* 
viduaL  The  will,  too,  becomes  the  universal  ground  of 
particular  real  acts  only  by  keeping  to  a  definite  direction, 
and  «iiiiultaiicously  refraining  from  other  possible  directions. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Spinozistic  principle  that  every 
special  determination  implies  negation,  amounts  to  no  more 
than  the  logical  law  that  the  conceptions  of  the  individual 
and  the  Mfiwmtia  always  hold  good  tonrether,  or  that  we  dis- 
tinguish things  liv  iheir  species.  If,  therofure,  the  conception 
of  individuality  is  inapplicable  to  God,  God  oannot  he  disLm- 
guished  from  things,  nor  things  from  God.  Either  everything 
is  Gk>d,  or  everything  is  world.  Either  tiie  distinction  of  • 
things  from  one  another  and  from  the  universal  ^bstanee  is  a  « 
delusion,  or  it  is  a  self-deception  to  assume  the  existence  of 
an  intelligent  Creator  of  the  world  which  is  distinct  from 
Uim,  and  differentiated  within  itseK.  But  thia  latter  assump- 
tion was  found  necessary  to  explain  the  world,  differentiated 
as  it  is  into  nature  and  spiritual  life,  with  this  further  cir- 
cumstance, that  men  r^ard  their  common  moral  life  as  the 
final  end  of  the  world  (§  29).  To  eliminate  individuality  ^ 
from  th(3  conception  of  God,  therefore,  is  wrong,  for  it  leads 
to  absui-d  conclusions. 

God's  personal  will,  Uke  any  other  fom,  can  be  thought 
as  the  cause  of  effects  only  when  acting  in  a  definite  direc« 
tion.  As  Will,  God  can  be  thouglit  only  as  in  conscious  relation 
lo  the  end  which  He  Himself  is.    Nevertheless,  this  formal 
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truth  is  inadequate  to  explain  anything  which  is  not  God ; 

it  is  inadequate,  therefore,  to  explain  the  world.  Unless  it 
can  ]m  shown  tliat,  Miul  how,  the  world  is  embraced  in  the 
personal  end  which  God  sets  before  Hiiiißelf,  then  even  this 
analysis  of  the  Divine  Will  leads  to  nothing.  We  shall  find 
that  the  conception  of  love,  which  is  the  key  to  the  revelation 
of  God  in  Christianity,  canies  ns  past  the  diffictdties  which 
accompany  that  analysis.  Still,  the  preliminary  question 
arises,  wliethcr  to  determine  the  Divine  in  this  s])ecific 

way  is  not  to  menace  the  value  of  the  conception  of  God. 
For  if  Qod,  conceived  under  the  special  attribute  of  love,  is 
subordinated  to  a  generic  conception  of  will,  it  might  he 
argued  that  this  generic  idea,  as  the  higher,  miglit  claim  to  be 
in  value  the  equi\;il<'ni  of  God.  Here  the  dilhculty  solved 
above  i'eturns  in  another  form.  Nevertheless,  the  specilic 
character  assigned  to  Qod'B  Will  is  not  such  that  the  affirma- 
tion of  it  is  the  negation  of  some  other  specific  character 
which  in  itself  might  possibly  belong  to  Him,  nor  is  it  such 
that  some  other  being  might  have  to  be  viewed,  under  some 
otlior  e^ategory,  as  deserviiit;  comparison  with  God.  The  triilh 
rather  is,  that  only  through  the  special  attribute  jof  .  Igye  is  it 
possible  to  derive  the  world  from.  Qod;  thia..quality  of  love^ 
therefore,  serves  in  general  to  discover  to  us  in  God  the  ground 
of  the  unity  of  nature  and  spirit,  and  the  law  of  their  co- 
existence. It  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  lessening  the 
cosmic  significance  of  God.  The  logical  superiority  of  the 
genus  to  the  species  never  implies  that  the  genus  has  an 
existence  apart  from  the  species*  The  conception  of  God, 
therefore,  when  it  is  specifically  determined  as  love,  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  being  subordinated  to  some  hypothetical  sub- 
stance, cnlled  "  Will  in  general  "  or  **  indeterminate  Will,"  and 
thus  possessed  of  the  absoluteness  which  does  not  belong  to 
Will  when  defined  as  love.  For  we  have  seen  that  indeter- 
minate  Will  is  incapable  of  explaining  anything. 

The  word-lUftte"  is  frequently  used  to  denote  the  feeling 
of  the  worth  of  an  object  for  the  Self,  But  as  s\a  h  feeling 
always  aets  the  will  in  motion,  either  to  appropriate  the 
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loved  object  or  to  enrich  ita  exietoiioe,  ordinary  oaage  com- 
prises these  kinds  of  movement  of  the  will  also  under  the 

desigiiuiion  of  love.  Nor  is  common  usage  ambiguous  in 
doin^]i  80,  fur  the  two  asprcts  of  the  emotion  are  closely 
related  to  one  auolhei.  Love,  as  feeling,  fulfils  its  nature 
when  it  excites  the.wiU ;  and  love,  as  will,  incIadeiPthe  feeling 
of  the  same  nam&  The  conception  of  love,  therefore,  is  oom- 
pletely  expressed  by  combining  both.  jLove  is  will  iUming 
either  uL  the  appropriation  of  an  object  or  at  the  enrichment 
oX^s  existeiite,  becuuse  moved  by  a  feeling  of  its- woiIJl 
But  this  definition  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  special  quali- 
^flcationa  Firatt  it  is  necessary  that  the  objects  which  are 
loxed  should  be.  i>f  like  nature  to  the  subject  which  loves, 
namely,  persons.  When  we  speak  of  love  for  things  or 
animals,  the  conception  is  degraded  beneath  its  proper  mean- 
ing. Secondly,  love  implies  a  will  which  is  constant  in  its  aim. 
If  the  objects  change,  we  may  have  fancies,  but  we  cannot 
lova  thirdly,  love  aims  at  the  promotion  of  the  other's 
personal  end,  whether  "Iniowir^f  conjectiiredT  TcTrender 
assisfance  in  ordfnary  matters  does  not  require  love,  but  only 
gooil-feeliiiL^,  a  less  definite  thin^.  Love,  however,  is  not 
merely  interested  in  the  loved  one's  at&irs,  which  may  perhaps 
have  simply  an  accidental  connection  with  him.  What  love 
does  is  rather  to  estimate  evety  thing  which  concerns  the  other, 
by  its  bearing  on  the  character  in  which  the  loved  one  Is 
precious  tu  the  lover.  Whatever  valuable  spiritual  acquire- 
ments the  other  may  pojisess,  or  whatever  is  still  necessary  for 
his  perfection,  becomes  the  content  of  the  definite  ideal  which 
the  lover  sets  before  himself.  Love  desires  either  to  promote, 
to  maintain,  and  through  sympathetic  interest  to  enjoy  the 
individuality  of  character  acquired  by  the  other,  or  to  assist 
him  in  Hecurini^  those  blessinj^n  which  are  neeessary  to  ensure 
the  attainment  of  his  personal  ideaL  Fourlhly,  if  love  is  to 
be  a  constant  attitude  of  the  will,  and  if  the  appropriation 
and  the  promotion  of  the  other's  personal  end  are  not  alter- 
nately to  diverge,  but  to  coincide  in  each  act,  then  the  will 
of  the  lover  must  take  up  tlie  other's  personal  end  and  make 
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it  part  of  hifl  own.  That  is,  loTe  oontinually  Btiivee  to 
develop  and  to  appropriate  the  individual  self-end  of  the 

other  perRoTiality,  regarding  this  us  n  task  necessary  to  the 
very  iiulure  of  its  own  personal  end,  its  own  conscious  indi- 
viduality. Tills  characteristic  implies  that  the  will,  as  love 
does  not  give  itself  up  for  the  otherfs  sake.  To  take  up  this 
position  is  not,  as  some  have  objected,  to  introduce  the  ele* 
ment  of  egoism  into  the  conception  of  love.  For  the  will  is 
egoistic  when  it  sets  itself  in  opposition  to  the  coiniiion  aims 
of  others ;  but  iu  the  present  case,  the  will  is  directed  to  the 
closest  fellowship  with  another  and  to  a  common  end.  This 
conception  of  love  may  without  difficulty  be  tested  by  being 
applied  to  all  sub-species  of  love,  such  as  friendship,  conjugal 
afiection,  paternal  alfeetiou,  and  love  for  one's  parents. 

When,  now,  we  apply  this  conception  to  God,  it  becomes 
clear  that  neither  the  indeterminate  notion  of  a  cosmos,  nor 
the  notion  of  the  natural  world,  can  be  oon<seixfid-afl.^e^  corre- 
late of  this  particular  aspect  of  the  Divine  will ;  for  in  them 
there  is  nothing  akin  to  God    The  proposition,  that  God 
created  the  world  out  of  love,  is  useless  to  begin  with,  so  far 
as  it  can  bear  the  meaning  that  God  communicates  Himself 
to  mere  creatures,  and  gives  their  existence  realisation  as 
though  it  were  the  ultimate  aim  of  His  personal  end.  We 
can  find  an  object  which  corresponds  to  His  nature  as  love 
only  in  one  or  many  personal  beings.    We  cannot,  of  course, 
decide  from  the  conception  of  love  itself  whether  the  forth- 
bringing  of  one  loved  person,  or  the  forth- bringing,  education, 
and  perfecting  of  a  world  of  spirits,  constitutes  the  end  which, 
under  the  conception  of  love,  must  be  thought  as  embraced 
within  the  personal  end  of  God.    But  the  world  also  is  for  us 
11  given  fact,  and  an  examination  of  the  various  aspects  of  the 
conception  of  God  cannot  but  have  some  l)earing  upon  the 
existence  of  the  world,  in  which  a  multiplicity  of  persons 
exist  as  members  of  a  race.    These  come  into  existence  as  a 
multitude  of  individuals,  participating,  as  they  do,  in  material 
and  organic  nature.    For  matter  is  the  original  expression  of 
the  multiplex,  and  tlie  precondition  of  all  multiplicity;  while 
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organic  matter  is  the  expreaaion  of  the  differentiation  of  a 
living  multiplicity  conditioned  by  the  nexus  of  species  and 
^^enus.    Consideration  of  the  world,  therefore,  shows  that  a 

inultiplicity  uf  persons,  tn<^ether  composing  a  race,  may  be 
the  object  of  the  Divine  love ;  while,  apart  from  this  em- 
pirical observation,  it  is  at  least  as  conceivable  that  God's 
personal  end  should  be  bonnd  np  with  that  of  a  single  kindred 
spirit  as  with  that  of  a  multiplicity  of  spirits. 

Now,  if  we  follow  out,  in  the  first  instance,  the  connection 
given  in  experience  between  the  world  of  spirits  and  nature,  we 
find  that  we  may  draw,  from  the  relation  between  the  world 
of  spirits  and  God's  character  as  lore,  a  necessary  condusion 
regarding  the  origin  of  the  world  of  nature.  If  it  be  an 
essential  part  of  God's  personal  end  that  He  should  create  a 
multitude  of  spirits,  formed  after  their  own  kind,  and  thuL  lie 
should  bring  them  to  perfection  in  order  to  manifest  Himself 
to  them  as  love,  then  the  world  of  nature,  viewed  in  its  ^ 
separate  formation  as  distinct  from  the  world  of  men,  cannot 
be.  jiewed  aa  a  mere  axfaikaiy  appendix,  but  must  rather  be 
regarded  as  a  means  to^fche^Divine  end.  The  rest  of  nature 
might  be  an  arbitrary  appendix  to  the  existence  of  the  human 
race,  were  it  not  called  into  existence  by  a  Divine  Will  whose 
character  is  love — ^were  it,  in  other  words,  the  creation  of  a 
purely  indeterminate  Divine  WilL  But  absolutely  nothing 
definite  or  real  can  be  derived  from  such  a  ground  as  this. 
Nature,  therefore,  must  likewise  be  explained  from  the  Divine  - 
Will  in  its  self-given  character  of  love.  But,  owing  to  its 
lack  of  kinship  with  God,  it  cannot  be  the  direct  object  and  ' 
the  last  end  of  Hisjovin^  will.  And  so  nothing  remains  but 
to  conclude,  that  nature  is  called  into  being  to  serve  as  a  means  ' 
to  God's  essential  purpose  in  creating  the  world  of  spirits.  In 
this  way  the  statement  that  God  has  created  tlie  world  out  of 
love  receives  its  proper  limitations,  and  the  creation  of  nature 
by  Grod  is  given  the  value  of  a  relative  necessity,  the  necessity, 
namely,  of  serving  as  a  means  to  God's  previously  chosen  end 
of  caUing  into  being  a  multitude  of  spirits  akin  to  Himself. 
Granted,  therefore,  that  the  world  of  nature  in  general  cannot 
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be  known  directly  as  the  creation  of  God,  and  that^  on  the 
other  hand,  the  moral  development  of  men  as  individuals,  and 

their  union  thruugh  i»iogre6sive  fellowship  in  good,  demand 
for  their  explanation  the  idea  ot  (jud,  it  mmt  still  be  remem- 
bered that  the^e  results  cannot  be  attained  save  through 
the  means  furnished  by  our  natural  endowment  For  the 
apparatus  by  which  the  individual  life  and  all  commerce  in 
things  spiritual  ir  carried  on,  presupposes  for  its  permanent 
existence  the  whole  iiiiiiieasuruble  system  of  the  world, 
mechuuicäl,  chemical,  orgtiuia  Couaequently,  if  we  must 
conceive  God  as  necessary  to  guarantee  our  personal  morality 
and  our  motal  fellowship,  we  must  recognise  that  the  entire 
universe  is  designed  to  serve  this  Divine  end ;  for  otherwise  we 
could  not  view  even  our  moral  life  as  an  object  of  Divine  care. 
The  whole  universe,  therefore,  considered  thus  as  the  precon- 
dition of  the  moral  kingdom  of  created  spirits,  is  throughout 
God's  creation  for  this  end. 

We  have  now  provisionally  recognised  a  multitude  of 
spirits,  together  forming  a  race,  as  a  possible  object  of  the 
Divine  love.  lUit  the  question  tumv  be  a.sked  whether, 
öinee  iiiultiplicity  ia  a  necessary  characteristic  of  them,  they 
can  really  be  akin  in  nature  to  the  one  Divine  Will.  For  the 
human  race,  in  virtue  of  its  attribute  of  multiplicity,  is  in- 
volved in  the  conditions  under  which  the  genera  and  species  of 
all  organic  creatures  exist.  Qud  multiplicity,  therefore,  the 
human  race  is  akin  to  nature  and  uui  akin  to  f  Jod.  In  order 
to  prove  its  kinship  with  God,  it  would  be  necessary  to  con- 
ceive the  human  race  as  a  unity  in  spite  of  its  natural 
multiplicity,  a  unity  which  is  other  than  its  natural  generic 
unity.  The  conception  we  are  in  search  of  is  given  in  the 
idea  of  the  Christian  community,  which  makes  the  Kingdom 
of  (Jod  its  task.  Tliis  idea  of  the  moral  unificaliou  of  the 
,]lU£aan  jatße,  through  action  prompted  by  universal  love  to 
our^  neighbour,  represents  a  unity  of  many  which  belongs 
to  the'  realm  of  the  thoroughly  defined,  in  other  words,'  the 
good  will  The  multitude  of  spirits  who,  for  all  their  natural 
and  generic  affinity,  may  yet,  in  the  practical  expression  they 
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give  to  their  will,  be  utterly  at  variance,  attain  a  BUpematural 

unity  through  mutual  and  social  action  prompted  by  love, 
action  which  is  no  loiiijer  limited  by  considerations  of  fjiniily, 
class,  or  nationality — and  this  without  abrogating  the  multi- 
plicity given  in  experience.  It  is  an  essential. iifaacafitgnBtic 
of^tiie^KingidQm  of  God.  tiiat»  aiTtb«  final  end .  whi<^bJgJ}eing  , 
realised  in  the  world  and  aa  the  supreme  good  ot,  created  ^ 
spirits,  it  transcends  the  woi'Id,  jufcl  a.s  Gud  Iliniself  is  sujjra- 
iMUuduue.  Tiie  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  therefore,  gives  ^ 
a  8U£iwnundane  character  to  humanity  as  bound  to  Him,  i.e. 
it  both  tranacends  and  .completes  all  the  natural  and  particular 
motives  which  unite  men  together.  Consequently,  the  unity 
of  the  human  race  thus  reached  is  so  far  akin  to  the  unity  of 
tliu  Divine  Will  that  in  it  may  be  seen  the  ol>jt;ct  of  the 
Divine  love.  But  the  community,  which  is  called  on  to  form 
itself  by  union  into  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  whose  activity 
consists  in  carrying  out  this  assigned  task,  depends  entirely 
for  its  origin  on  the  fact  that  the  Son  of  God  is  its  Lord,  to 
Whom  it  rendeii!  obedience.  The  community,  as  the  object  to 
whicli  (  M)d's  love  extends,  cannot  oven  be  conc(?ived  aj>artfrom 
tlie  pretiupposilion  that  it  is  goverued  continually  by  its 
Founder  as  its  Lord,  and  that  its  members  go  through  the 
experience  of  being  transformed  into  that  peculiar  character  of 
which  their  Lord  is  the  original,  and  which,  throned i  Him,  is 
communicated  to  them  (2  Cor.  iii.  18;  lium.  viii.  29).  The 
community  of  Christ,  therefore,  is  the  correlative  of  the  luve  of  - 
God,  only  because  the  love  in  which  God  embraces  His  Son 
and  assures  to  Him  His  unique  position  (Mark  i.  11,  ix.  7 ; 
John  XV.  9,  xviL  24 ;  CoL  i.  13 ;  Eph.  i.  6),  comes  through  Him 
to  act  upon  those  likewise  who  belong  to  Him  as  His  disciples  or 
His  comnnuiity  (vol.  ii.  p.  97).  Every  asjHJct  of  this  relation- 
ship to  Christ,  liowever,  is  ctjmprised  under  tlu^  principle,  tliat 
the  Son  of  God  is  acknowh  dj^od  as  the  Lord  of  His  com« 
munity,  and  under  this  condition  transfers  to  it  His  own 
relation  to  God.  The  perfect  name  of  God,  by  which  He 
reveals  Himself  to  this  community,  owes  its  interpretation, 
accordingly,  to  these  progressive  manifestations  of  His  love. 
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Grod  is  love,  inaBmuch  aa  He  reveals  Himaelf  through  Hia  Son 
to  the  community,  whioh  He  has  founded,  in  order  to  form  it 

into  the  Kingdom  of  G(xl,  bo  that  in  designing  for  men  this 
mipramuiulaiie  debtiay  lie  realises  His  own  glory,  or  the 
fulfilment  of  His  personal  end.  Herein  is  the  love  of  God 
pcfffectedy  that  we  love  our  brethxen  in  the  Kingdom  of  God 
(I  John  iv.  1 2).  But  as,  from  our  point  of  view,  this  con- 
summation alwajrs  appears  as  one  yet  to  be  attained,  onr 
progress  towards  it  is  guided  by  our  perception  of  the  tnith 
that  for  us  the  love  of  God,  in  His  relation  to  His  Sun  our 
Lord,  is  an  assured  fact.  L{istly,  it  becomes  clear  in  this 
connection  that  the  destination  of  man  for_tibe_£iiigdom  of 
Grod,  in  the  form  of  the  commtmity  of  Grod's  Son,  is  to  be 
included  in  the  Christian  conception  of  man,  and' not  be 
distinguished  from  it  as  something  lying  abuvo  and  beyond  it. 

If,  now,  the  creation  and  government  of  the  world  are 
accordingly  to  be  cnnoeived  as  the  means  whereby  created 
spiritual  beings,  men — ^aie  formed  into  the  Jüngdom  of  God  ■ 
in  the  community  of  Christy  then  the  view  of  the  world  given 
in  Christianity  is  the  key  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  world  in 
general  The  fact  that  this  religion,  in  its  origin,  wears  a 
particular  historical  guise,  is  no  liindrance  to  its  being  destined 
to  become  the  universal  faith  of  humanity.  The  conception 
of  God,  however,  through  which  this  result  is  reached,  avoids 
the  difficulties  in  which  is  entangled  the  conception  of  God 
held  by  the  older  school  of  theologians  (§  32),  and  rises  above 
the  dilemma  in  which  the  orthodox  and  the  Scotist  theories 
circle  aimlessly  round  one  another.  When  God  is  conceived 
as  love,  through  the  relation  of  His  will  to  His  Son  and  the 
community  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  He  is  not  conceived  as 
being  anything  apart  from  and  prior  to  His  self-determination 
as  love.  He  is  either  conceived  as  love,  or  siinply  luM  at  all. 
If  anyone  thinks  it  necessary,  after  the  niialogy  of  human 
personality,  to  conceive  God  first  as  infinite  Being,  or  as  inde« 
terminate  Will,  or  as  quiescent  Character,  which  may  advance 
within  itself  to  self-determination  as  love,  what  he  conceives 
under  these  prefatory  ideas  is  simply  not  God.  For  they  mean 
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Bometbing  that  hccomes.  But  God  is  conceived  as  loving  Will, 
when  we  regard  His  Will  as  set  upon  the  forth-bringing  of  His 
Son  and  the  community  of  the  Kingdom  of  God ;  and  if  we 
abstract  from  that,  what  we  conceive  is  not  God  at  alL  At 

the  i«iuie  time,  the  eternity  of  God  m  guamnt^^ed  liy  the  very 
fact  that  we  are  compelled  to  think  God  in  that  8elf-deter- 

■ 

mination  as  love  in  which  we  actually  do  tluuk  Him ;  for  the 
content  of  our  thought  would  not  be  really  God,  if  we  still 
posited  something  as  prior  in  order  to  deduce  from  it  His 

character  as  love.  Nor  is  the  act  of  thought  which  I  am 
describing  at  all  diflicult.  It  has  itn  analogy  in  the  feeling  of 
self  and  the  judgment  upon  Belf  of  which  we  are  conscious  in 
exalted  moments  of  moral  will,  and  in  which  we  discover  ex- 
perimentally our  power  of  self-detemunation  towards  good,  and 
rise  above  all  the  obetades  which  are  present  within  us  and 
without. 

Lastly,  these  results  decide  the  twofold  question,  whether 
God  wills  the  good  because  it4s  the  good  a.  ^mori  for  Him 
also,  or  whether  a  thing  is  good  merely  because  Grod  wills  it 
Both  suppositions  are  false.  We  cannot  at  all  conceive  a  will 
i^cb  is  not  definitely  directed  to  some  end.  The  Scotists 
held  that  Gud  could  aa  easily  coiniiiaiid  as  forbid  deceit;  the 
will,  however,  which  they  thus  ascribe  to  Him  is  a  will  with- 
out direction.  And  a  will  which  should  receive  its  direction 
from  an  a  priori  substantive  righteousness  is  not  the  self- 
determination  befitting  God.  Now  the  conception  of  good 
employed  in  the  twofold  question  stated  above  ought  to  be 
deduced  exclusively  fj<»ni  the  consistent  aim  of  the  hi<;hest 
huiiiitn  fellowship,  i.e.  from  the  law  of  the  Kingdom  ol  God. 
But  if  the  Kingdom  is  the  necessary  correlate  of  God's 
personal  end,  to  which  the  Divine  will  is  directed,  then  it  is 
inconceivable  that  God  could  command  deceit  or  theft,  for  they 
are  c(jntriiry  to  the  personal  end  of  God  as  expressed  in  His 
Kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  thoui^lit  of  the  Kint^dom 
of  God  as  the  content  of  His  personal  end  is  a  datum,  it  is 
true,  for  our  knowledge,  but  not  for  God  before  He  determines 
Himself  in  His  own  WilL    The  truth  is  rather  that  it  is 
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brought  forth  eternally  in  God's  self-determination  as  Idvo  ;  it 
holds  goiod  för  -^kKi,  thmfore,  not  -before,  butTn  His  self- 
determination,  as  exxiiessing  the  direction  His  self-detennins- 
tion  camiot  but- lake  in  <mleiLto  xeaUse  Hi^  pux^iose.  And 
we  simply  cuimot  have  a  ri«^ht  ( oiiception  of  the  good  as 
defining  the  relations  of  the  multitude  of  persons  who  com- 
pose the  Kingdom  of  God,  if  we  abstract  from  the. form  of  the 
Divine  WHL,  and  from  it8.conten£.a9  Ipve. 

§  35.  The  Chn^ian  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  (M,  which 
has  been  proved  the  correlate  of  the  conception  of  "GTod  as 
love,  denotes  tho  asKociatiou  of  iiiankiud — an  aHsociatioii  Injtli 
extensively  and  intensively  tho  most  comprehensive  possible 
— through  the  reciprocal  moral  action  of  Jtajnember^  action 
which  transcends  all  merelj  natural  and  particular  considera- 
tions. Kow  it  has  been  shown  (voL  ii.  p.  295)  that  this, 
the  luiiiiü;  idea  uf  Jesus,  failed  to  maintain  itself  as  central 
in  the  praetieal  iutereat  of  the  apostles,  and  came  to  pusseb8 
only  the  limited  sense  of  the  redemptive  consummation 
expected  in  the  future.  Cares  ^about  the  formation  of 
congr^tions  came  so  much  to  the  front,  that  the  entire 
moral  interest  was  concentrated  on  their  internal  consolida- 
tiuu.  hi  order  to  preserve  the  trno  articulation  of  the 
Christian  view  of  the  world,  it  is  nocesfwny  clearly  to 
distinguish  between  viewing  the  followers  of  Christ,  first, 
under  the  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  secondly, 
under  the  conception  of  the  worshipping  commtmUy,  or  the 
Church.  This  distinction  depends  on  the  difference  which 
exists  between  moral  and  de^ otional  action,  despite  the  fact 
tliat  in  Christianity  moral  action  likewine  can  claim  the  value 
of  service  to  God.  Now  every  devotional  act,  in  the 
technical  sense  of  the  word,  is  an  end  in  itself  to  this 
extent,  that  it  never  can  be  at  the  same  time  a  means  to  an 
act  of  the  same  kind.  One  may  intend  sacrifice  and  prayer 
to  l)e  tlie  means  of  winning  Divine  favour  and  Divine  gifts ; 
but,  among  all  the  various  possible  devotional  rites,  it  is 
neither  conceivable  nor  justifiable  to  subordinate  any  one  of 
them  to  another  as  a  means  to  an  end.    Each  devotional  act. 
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rather,  just  like  artistic  action«  possesses  in  itself  its  end  and 
its  power  to  satisfy  the  human  heart.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  moral  act,  whatever  its  range,  has  this  peenliarity,  thai 

it  must  be  cDiiceivctl  at  onre  as  an  end  and  as  a  means  to  all 
other  possible  moral  acts.  This  is  true  even  when  the 
agent's  original  intention  does  not  include  the  thought  of 
morality  as  a  means  to  itself,  but  the  &ct  is  brought  out 
only  subsequently  that  those  moral  goods,  which  are  prodivced 
by  action,  always  stimulate  action  afresh.  Those  who 
believe  in  Chriflt,  therefore,  constitute  a  Church  in  far  as  ^ 
they  express  in  prayer  their  faith  in  Grod  the  Father,  or 
present  themselves  to  God  as  men  who  through  Christ  are 
well-pleasing  to  Him.  The  same  believers  in  Christ  con-  « 
stitute  the  Kingdom,  ol  God  in  so  far  as,  forgettmg  distinc- 
tions of  sex,  rank,  or  nationality,  they  act  reciprocally  from  ' 
love,  and  thus  call  into  existence  that  fellowship  of  moral 
disposition  and  moral  blessings  which  extends,  througli  all 
possible  gradations,  to  the  limits  of  the  human  race.^  The 
fellowship  of  Christians  for  the  purpose  of  religious  worship 
manifests  itself  in  the  sphere  of  sense,  and  therefore  betrays 
its  peculiar  natiue  to  every  obser  ver.  On  the  other  liand,  the 
moral  Kingdom  of  God,  even  wliile  it  manifests  itself  sensibly 
in  action,  as  a  whole  reveals  its  peculiar  nature  to  Christian 
faith  alone.  Moreover,  the  fellowship  of  Chnstians  for 
worship  gives  rise  to  legal  ordinances  which  it  requires  for 
its  own  sake ;  but  the  Kingdom  of  God,  while  not  injuriously 
affected  by  the  faet  that  moral  action  under  certain 
circumstances  assumes  the  garb  of  legal  feiins,  does  not  in 
the  least  depend  on  them  for  its  continued  existence. 

The  importance  of  this  distinction,  for  theology  as  well  as 
for  practical  life,  will  appear  if  we  remember  what  confusion 
and  obscurity  have  gathered  round  this  point.  The  early 
Chnreh,  it  is  true,  was  saved  from  confounding  the  two  eon- 
captions  by  the  fact  that,  following  the  exam}>le  of  the  apostles, 
it  regarded  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  denoting  in  general  the 

^  To  both  may  be  applied  Schlcicrmacher's  diMtiucdon  betmcD  octiou  that  ia 
qnnbollo  (reprewmtotiTe),  and  action  thftt  is  ofgtnbixig  (duieiDiMtitr«). 
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object  of  the  Christian  hope,  bat  the  Church  as  a  present 
mstitution,  representing  the  task  to  be  accomplished  during 

the  period  of  earthly  life.  Instead  of  this  view,  which 
ifi  iiicoiiiplote  und  yet  not  ]»osi lively  incorrect,  AiigiiBtine 
introduced  into  tlie  Western  Cluirch  the  fatally  erroneous 
opinion,  that  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  stretches  down  the 
whole  of  human  history  parallel  with  the  kingdom  of  sin. 
exists  at  present  in  the  form  of  the  Oatbolic  Church,  and 
that  Christ's  reign  of  a  thousand  yeiirs,  which  occupies  tlie  last 
epoch  of  the  world's  history,  does  not  still  lie  in  the  future, 
hut  has  he^^im  with  the  founding  of  the  Church.  In  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  he  teaches,  true  righteousness  is  realised ; 
the  State«  on  the  oiher  hand,  as  the  kingdonuiLlhis  world,  has 
sin  for  its  principle,  and  can  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
the  Divine  order  only  by  subordinating  itsoli  Lo  the  govern- 
ment, of  the  Church.  This  theory  has  determined  the  pohcy 
of  the  Papacy  in  opposition  to  the  State  up  to  the  present 
moment.  History,  however,  has  brought  to  light  the  fact 
that  in  this  "  Kingdom  of  God,"  governed  by  His  earthly  vice- 
gerent,  righteousness  consists  in  the  most  selfish  quarrelsome- 
ness, and  in  the  employment  of  all  means,  whether  of  viuleuco 
or  of  falsehood,  which  may  be  found  of  use  for  tliis  purpose. 

Nothing  shows  so  clearly  that  the..jytefQZlDfli&-Jiave 
broken  with  this  theory,  in  which  culminates  Augnstine's 
view  of  the  world,  as  their  recognition  of  the  State  as  a 
directly  Divine  institution,  and  of  civil  justice  as  a  positive 
moral  good.  They  offer  no  deliberate  criticism  upon  the  above- 
mentioned  theory,  especially  as  Augustine's  arLnnnent,  as 
such,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  them.  The  truUi 
is,  they  wholly  lose  sight  of  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
so  far  as  its  eschatological  sense  was  not  forced  upon  them  by 
the  New  Testament.  Ihit,  ou  the  other  hand,  they  construct 
an  idea  analogous  to  it  uuder  the  title  of  the  "  Kingdom  of 
Christ.''  From  this  idea  sprang  the  theoretical  opposition,  and 
the  more  important  practical  alienation,  which  arose  between 
Luther  and  Zwingli.  Luther,  as  a  theologian,  had  arrived  at  a 
clear-cut  antithesis  between  religion  and  the  State ;  and,m~hx 
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tho  Kingdom  of  Christ  ]io  understood  the  inward  uniou 
between  believen  and  the  Mediiitor,  which  subaists  exclus- 
vnfy  through  the  Word  of  God  and  faith,  and  is  bounds  by 
no  law  or  legaT^govemment :  regnum  ChrisH  eti  ^oiritnale. 
Zwingli,  un  tho  other  hand,  was  so  far  inlluenced  by  the 
theocratic  aspirations  of  the  later  Middle  Ages,  in  line  with 
WicUf,  Hu88,  and  Savonarola  (vol.  i  p.  134),  that  he  direQ^Ij 
assigned  to  the  State  the  function  of  realising  the  tme 
religion  hy  means  of  its  laws  and  government  Accord- 
ingly, in  conacionB  opposition  to  Luther  and  his  followers,  he 
defended  the  ])riiici]>le :  reffnnw  Ohm'f^ti  est  (xtrrnvm.  Tliis  is 
the  standard  by  which  his  reforming  and  politic^il  activity 
must  be  gauged;  tliis  also  explains  the  tragic  close  of  his 
life.  The  principle  he  asserted,  however,  has  not  remained 
determinative  for  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  which  owes 
its  origin  to  him,  nor  for  that  which  Calvin  founded,  but  was 
brought  into  o^wation  again  only  by  the  Puritans,  and  that 
under  completely  altered  circumstances.  Calvin,  rather, 
holds  to  a  theory  in  evident  agreement  with  Luther's.  He 
regards  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  as  the  inward  spiritual  union 
of  believers  with  Christ,  which  means  that  Christ,  through 
His  Spirit,  guarantees  to  them  the  certainty  of  eternal  life, 
leads  them  to  victory  over  all  obstacles  hostile  to  salvation, 
and  ministers  support  to  them  for  the  patient  endurance  of 
all  their  cares  and  sufferings.  But  as  Luther's  idea  of  the 
spiritual  Kingdom  of  Christ  did  not  suggest  any  legal 
constitution  for  the  Church,  and  the  State  bad  to  be  called 
in  to  aijsuiii!  this  latter  responsibility,  Melanchthon,  Luther, 
and  Calvin  come  back  to  this,  that  they  admit  the  Zwinglian 
principle  that  the  State  has  a  religious  function,  and  concede 
its  validity  as  a  practical  measure,  alongside  of  the  theoretical 
distinction  between  the  State  on  the  one  hand  and  religion 
and  the  Church  on  the  other.  This  comes  out  in  the  theory 
put  forward  first  of  all  by  Melauchthun,  that  the  State  is 
called  upon  to  protect  both  tables  of  the  Divine  law,  and 
therefore  has  not  only  to  prevent  the  false  worship  of  God, 

*   

but  also  to  provide  for  the  true.    The  only  way  in  which  it 
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was  i»()ssil)l(^  to  avoid  the  plain  inconsistoiir'y  between  tbPBO 
two  ])ositions  wau  by  holding  that  the  legal  constitution 
of  the  Church,  which  it  receives  from  the  State,  forms 
no  part  of  the  conceptioii  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  and  that 
the  only  organs  of  Christ's  Kingdom  are  the  religious  factors, 
the  preacliini^r  of  the  G(}S[)el  and  the  administration  of  the 
siicramenlö.  It  was  only  from  the  point  of  view  which  allinns 
that  discipline  maxima  ex  parte  a  poieskUe  clavium  et  spirittudi 
iwrüdiäioTu  pendei,  that  Calvin  ventured  to  vindicate  that 
also  as  an  essential  note  of  the  Church;  while  he  omitted 
to  consider  theoretically  the  important  practical  influence 
exercisetl  upon  diHcipline  by  the  civil  power.^ 

Luther's  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  also 
coincides  with  the  general  Beformation  conception  of  the 
Church  as  the  fellowship  of  helievers,  in  so  far  as  the  latter 
conception  is  taken  in  a  purely  religious  sense,  and  defined 
exchisivcly  with  reference  to  the  creative  action  of  God  upon 
believers,  and  not  as  relating  to  their  corresponding  activity, 
namely,  the  worship  of  God.  V>\\i  this  conception  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  is  very  far  indeed  from  expressing  the 
fellowship  of  moral  actbn  prompted  by  love.  This,  the  content 
of  the  original  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  €k>d,  is  simply  not 
apprehended  at  all  in  this  form  by  tlie  Reformers  and  then 
orthodox  snccessore,  with  the  single  exception  of  Luther's 
Cafcchism  and  the  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Oor^essum  (p.  11), 
This  indicates  an  essential  defect  in  the  Beformers'  compsas 
of  thought  and  in  the  scholastic  theology  which  is  counted 
loyal  to  the  Church,  when  we  compare  these  with  the 
authority  of  Christ  Himself.  Besides,  there  is  a  t^net, 
peculiar  lo  Melanehthon,  which  might  end  in  assigning  to 
the  Chm'ch  or  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  such  a  significance  as 

>Ct  Kastlin,  LuOm'B  Theologie,  ii.  p.  380  ;  MeUnehthon,  Loci  theol. 
O.  R.  xxl  ppw  519,  sao ;  my  lecture  on  **inrioli  Zwingli"  (JaM,  foa^  dtMte 

Thfol.  xvii,  pp.  109-187);  Zwinglii  Opera,  viii.  pp.  174-184  (Lftter  to 
.'^m^rn^i^l^  nin'T)  :  ('.  R.  iii.  pp.  2 10-2r»S  (rf.- ri/r/- r  ;/".'r>/H(, ;  S,>Iiciikel,  On 
the  original  relation  of  ihr  Vhvrch  to  thr.  StaU  irifhin  the  imnKLt  »f  '/frnmn 
ProUstOiUittn  {Slttd.  u.  Kril,  1850,  pta.  1,  Vi) ;  Calvini  Inst.  eJtr.  rel.  ii.  15.  4, 
5 ;  iT.  12.  1 ;  20. 1-3,  9 ;  Weingirten,  n«  Chwvku  tff  the  Englith  Bevol^iem, 
ppw  85 f.,  1281f.;  Con/.  SepUcana (15«0),eiip.  24,  in Niemeyer*e Coll,  Otn^.  p,  865 
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to  smuggle  in  Boman  GatboUc  error  r^;ardiog  tbe  legal 
authority  of  the  Church  m  matters  of  fkith.  Melanchthon,  that 
18  to  say,  in  his  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  expressly 

accepts  the  office  of  preacliing  as  a  means.  Now  the  office  of 
preaching  is  a  legal  institution  of  the  Church,  incongruous  there- 
fm  with  the  spiritual  and  inward  nature  of  the  union  of  the 
believerB  with  Christ  expressed  in  the  notion  of  His  Kingdom. 
But  to  assert  this  connection  hetween  preaching  and  the  Church, 
as  is  further  done  by  Gerhard  and  Quenstedt,  and  also  by 
Reformed  divines,  is  to  maintain  in  principle  the  samci  idea 
as  is  implied  in  the  claim  made  by  the  Catholic  Church  to 
be  the  fellowship  of  godly  righteousness  and  blessedness,  on 
the  ground  that  she  is  constituted  a  unity  through  the  hier« 
archy  as  a  lej^l  institution.  If,  following  the  Beformers,  we 
regard  the  Kingtlom  of  Christ  or  the  Church,  nndcrstood  in 
a  purely  religious  way,  as  the  feilowsliip  of  belie  vers  brought 
into  existence  by  God  through  the  preaching  of  His  Word» 
and  essentially  characterised  by  that  fact,  then,  in  harmony 
with  Meknchthon's  Smalcald  Confessional  tract,  de  potedaie 
ei  inriaeUeHone  episcoporum  ($  68),  we  conceive  the  community 
of  believers  as  the  subject  by  which  the  Divine  Woid  ia 
proclaimed,  without  thinking  of  any  special  office  for  the 
discharge  of  this  task.  But  when  we  think  of  this  special 
ofBce  as  a  means  essential  to  the  Church,  this  is  to  conceive 
the  Church  as  a  society  of  a  legal  character.  And  so 
Melanchthon,  in  connecting  the  ofbce  of  preaching  as  he  did  ^ 
with  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  committed  an  indiscretion 
erroneous  in  theory,  and  in  practice  calculated  to  have 
serious  consequences.  A  legally  constitutfid^  Churcb«  be  it 
Catholic  or  Lutheran,  is  not  the  Kingdom  of  God  or  the 
Brrngtfom  of  Christ,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Church 
is  not  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Activity  of  the  most  important 
Jciftd'föT  the  service  of  the  Chnrch  inav  be  of  no  value  what-  v 
ever  for  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Nor  is  devotion  to  the  Church 
a  virtue  which  could  in  any  way  compensate  for  the  absence  of 
conscientiousness,  justice,  truthfulness,  uprightness,  tolerance; 
While  we  must  at  present  put  up  with  a  great  deal  which  con> 
»9 
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tiradicts  this  principle,  I  have  always  counted  what  Christ  says 
in  Matt.  vii.  21-23  as  part  of  the  consolatiQDS  of  the  GoepeL 
Accoidmg  to  the  canons  of  the  New  Testament,  then,  we 
find  that  the  self-same  subject,  namely,  the  community  drawn 
together  by  Christ,  constitutes  Ihc  Uhurch  in  so  far  as  its 
memlx'id  unite  in  the  same  religious  worship,  and,  further, 
create  for  this  purpose  a  legal  constitution ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  constitntes  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  so  far  as 
the  members  of  the  community  give  themselyes  to  the  inter- 
change of  action  prompted  by  love.  These  two  modes  of 
activity,  however,  are  not  unrelated  to  one  another.  They 
rather  condition  one  another  reciprocally.  For  Christians 
must  get  to  know  oue  another  as  such  in  the  exercises  of 
Divine  worship,  if  they  are  to  make  sure  of  occasions  to 
combine  together  in  mutual  action  from  love.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  whole  range  of  this  loving  activity  serves  to  support 
the  maintenance  and  extension  of  fellowship  in  Divine  wor- 
ship. For  there  is  nothing  from  which  the  latter  suH'urs 
more  than  from  slackness  in  discharging  the  tasks  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  even  though  that  Kingdom  consists  in 
righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  (Bom. 
xiv.  17,  18). 

§  36.  The  Kinj^dom  of  God,  then,  is  the  correlate  of 
Go4'b  love  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  aBBociatioa..jQ£  men  for 
reciprocal  and  common  action  from  the  .motive  of  love — 
an  association  which  is  determined,  no  longer  by  the 
natural  conditions  of  affinity  in  the  narrower  sense,  but 
by  the  unity  of  uiuiia  apiritual  constitution.  So  far  as 
this  association  comes  to  h\i  a  reality  through  the  media- 
tion of  Christ  in  His  community,  it  is  always  due  to  the 
operation  of  G^,  and  only  subject  to  this  condition  can  it 
be  completely  conceived.  And  this  does  not  mean  merely 
that  the  individuals  combined  in  the  Kingdom  of  Grod  are 
subject  to  Di\'iue  action  as  creatures  and  members  of  the_ 
natural  world ;  it  means,  bti.sideö,  that,  as  possessed  of  moral 
freedom  and  iu  accordance  with  their  spiritual  constitution 
and  destiny,  they  stand  in  the  line  of  that  purpose  which. 
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\  from  our  mtorpretation  of  love,  we  have  found  to  be  the 
I  content  of  €rod's  personal  end.    Accordingly,  the  mstances  of 

'human  action  from  love  which  are  comprehended  under  the 
Kingdom  of  God  constitute,  an  the  correlate  of  God's  personal 
end  and  as  His  specific  operations,  the  perfect  revelation  of 
the  troth  that  God  is  love.  What  is  here  stated  hj  way  of  ^ 
deduction  is  anticipated  hy  John,  when  he  says  that  if  we  love  ' 
one  another,  God  dwelleth  in  us,  and  His  love  is  perfected  ^ 
in  lis  (1  John  ii.  5,  iv.  22  ;  cf.  vol.  ii.  p.  376).  The  creation 
of _this  fellowship  of  love  among  men,  accordingly,  is  not 
merely  the  end  of  the  world,  hut  at  the  same  time  Xhe 
completed  revelation  of  Gkid  HimgeiiUheyond  which  none 
'  other  and  none  higher  can  be  conceived.  This  principle 
supplies  a  basis  for  that  religious  and  theological  way  of 
looking  at  the  world,  whicli  sets  itwlf  in  opposition  to  those 
Areopngitic  conclusions  whose  baneful  after-effects  ht  p  present 
in  all  forms  of  orthodoxy.  Instead  of  holding  with  Thomas 
Aquinas  that  Ood's  personal  end  has  no  relation  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  we  find  not  only  that  God's  personal 
end  and  the  end  of  the  world  are  one,  but  also  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  end  of  th(3  world  attainable  by  us  coincides 
with  the  Christian  idea  of  the  nature  and  the  completed 
revelation  of  God. 

On  the  basis  of  these  results  we  may  approach  certain 
difficulties  which  spring,  partly  from  a  closer  examination  of 
the  theory  we  liave  arrivcil  at,  partly  from  a  comparison  of 
it  with  our  historical  experience.  The  first  question  is,  how 
deptndenee  on  God»  as  the  form  of  human  action  fromlovCi 
18  compatible  with  free^hmj  for  not  only  is  it  necessary  to 
conceive  such  action  as  free,  hut  freedom  is  attested  by  the 
immediate  feeling  of  self  (§6).  I  should  not  venture  to 
touch  upon  this  classiciil  question  of  th{3ology,  were  it  not 
that  by  pm-suing  the  path  wo-  have  adopted  it  is  possible  so 
to  limit  it  as  to  facilitate  its  solution.  The  controversy 
between  Felagius  and  Augustine  has  become  the  regular 
model  for  theological  discussion  of  the  problem,  but  on  these 
lines,  certainly,  no  solution  of  it  is  to  be  looked  for.  For 
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the  dilemma,  between  freedom  of  choice  ( WahlfreUuit)  and 
the  Divinely-imposed  neoesBitatiou  by  original  ein  and  elect* 
ing  grace,  inToIvea  merely  a  email  section  of  the  problem  in 
its  philosophical  form ;  and  the  shifting  opinions,  which 
appear  in  epclesiastical  theoloj^y,  regarding  the  relation 
between  grace  and  freedom,  have  never  been  determined  by 
the  principles  which  surest  themselves  most  readily  in 
theology.  For  within  Christianity  experience  tfiache&_that 
it  is  just  in  and  through  a  special  kind  of  dependence  on 
God  that  we  po.ssoBs  freedom  to  do  rrood.  Theolog}',  there- 
fore, is  only  concerned  with  the  question  whether  the  law  of 
freedom  cannot  be  found  by  an  aoalyaia  of  this  special 
experience ;  whereas  Felagius,  by  his  general  conception  of 
freedom  of  choice,  excluded  a  priori  every  law  of  the  kind, 
and  Augustine  merely  maintained  as  ^inst  freedom  a  law 
of  bin  and  predestination.  Between  these  two  positions  there 
is  no  medium,  and  a  theology  shut  up  to  this  dilemma  is 
condemned  to  help  itself  out  by  a  circumvention  of  the 
difficulty,  which  certainly  takes  a  different  form  with 
Thomists,  Scotists,  Lutherans,  and  Galvinists,  but  is  always 
equally  unsatisfactory. 

If  freedom  BigiiiOes  that  in  which  personality  iß  unlike 
nature,  although  in  virtue  of  its  bodily  oxganisation  person- 
ality is  interwoven  with  nature  and  receives  from  it  impulses 
of  a  coercive  kind,  yet  freedom  is  not  the  indeterminate  in 
general,  or  that  which  is  incapable  of  determination.  ^Vee- 
dom^  rather,  is  bumething  quite  as  determinate  as  the  sys^teui 
of  nature,  for  only  so  can  it  be  conceived  as  decidedly  distinet 
from  or  opposed  to  the  latter,  l^reedom,  to  begin  with,  is 
the  quality  of  self-determination  by  universal  ideals.  Con* 
sdouB  self-determination  in  general  would  not,  by  Itself ,  be 
an  adequate  expression  for  freedom :  for  even  the  coercive 
operation  of  particular  impulses  assumes  in  the  soul  the 
form  of  conscious  self-determination.  Nothing  short  of  self- 
determination  by  universal  ideals  constituteB  that  capacity 
of  the  spirit  which  sets  a  limit  to  the  propensities  and  their 
compulsion,  and  thus  makes  itself  known  as  a  force  opposed 
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to  them.    If  now  the  spirit  deteimines  itself  umnterruptedlj 
by  a  single  end,  then,  as  a  power  ruling  over  its  individnal  ^ 

impulses,  it  is  free.  For  freedom  from  compulsion — ^the 
negative  sense  of  the  conception — is  actually  realised  only 
when,  in  a  positive  sense,  power  is  attained  over  such 
influences  as  can  in  themselves,  or  under  certain  conditions, 
ezeroisa  a  compulsion  which  has  its  basis  in  natura  Free- 
dom, as  the  power  of  self-determination  supreme  over  our 
impulses,  is  noL  ulUnned,  however,  when  the  end  which 
dominates  our  self- determination  is  bad,  or  when  it  consists 
in  the  satisfaction  of  a  single  impulse.  For  in  that  case 
we  have  only  a  partial  power  over  our  impulses,  while  the 
pursuit  of  a  bad  end  implies  a  defect  of  freedom  as  agamst 
the  single  dominant  impulse.  Even  though  the  general 
ends  of  our  family,  or  class,  or  nationality  form  our  personal 
end,  self-determination  exclusively  by  regard  for  family  feel- 
ing, the  interest  of  a  ch&ss,  or  patriotism,  nmy  be  bad  if  it 
sets  itself  in  opposition  to  common  ends  that  are  higher  stül. 
In  such  oases  what  binds  the  will  is  certainly  not  a  form  of 
personal  selfishness;  but  yet  tlie  limitation  of  our  moral 
interest  to  these  ends  of  merely  relative  universality  implies 
a  refined  or  idealised  selfishnese,  and  therefore  a  defect  of 
freedom  as  against  the  impulse  arising  from  natural  partiality 
for  one's  relatives,  for  those  who  follow  the  same  occupation, 
or  for  public  law  and  the  State.  Freedom,  therefore,  consists 
in  self-determination  by  that  end  which,  by  possf^ing  the 
most  universal  content,  makes  iL  possible  to  subordinate  to  it 
all  individual  impulses  and  all  auual  aims  which  may  be 
particular  in  their  range.  In  other  words,  finedom  is  per- 
manent self-determination  by  the  good  end,  the  standsrd  of 
which  is  to  bo  found  in  the  law  of  universal  love  for  man,  or, 
in  Christian  terminology,  permanent  self-determination  by  ^ 
the  Kingdom  of  God  as  final  end.  The  Kingdom  of  God,  | 
however,  is  at  the  same  time  the  end  of  the  world  in  general ; 
accordingly,  action  which  is  guided  by  its  aims  proves  itself 
free  in  the  positive  sense  likewise,  in  so  far  as  it  is  controlled  | 
by  the  consciousness  that  all  iuteructiou  between  surrounding 
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DAtttte  and  one's  own  natural  character  is  to  be  eetimated 
Bolely  as  a  means  subservient  to  the  agent  If»  nov,  this 
action  within  the  Kingdom  of  God  be  regarded  in  its  com- 

pletencFs,  viewed,  i.e.,  according  to  its  religious  idea,  then  the 
man  who  perceives  himself  to  be  free  in  the  relations  alluded 
tOj  mvat  at  the  same  time  conceive  himself  as  dependent  on 
God  throughout  thfi  whole  range  of  his  activity.  For  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  in  which  we  come  to  know  freedom 
experimentally,  being  as  it  is  the  highest  universal  end  by 
which  our  self-determination  can  Ix?  giiidud,  is  included  us  the 
object  of  Divine  love  in  God's  personal  end ;  in  other  words, 
it  is  dependent  upon  Qod  as  a  whole,  and  therefore  also  in  all 
the  particular  relations  which  go  to  make  up  the  whole.  Thus 
there  is  no  inner  contradiction  in  this  theory.  And  if,  never- 
theless, liuiu.in  knowledge  in  this  field  can  conceive  freedom 
of  action  and  deijendence  on  God  only  as  alternatives,  tliis  is 
so  because  men  cannot,  like  God,  survey  simultaneously  the 
system  of  the  whole  in  all  its  parts  and  connections.  It  is 
their  part,  therefore,  to  aim  in  their  individual  action  at  the 
final  end  of  the  whole,  and  thus  become  conscious  of  their 
freedom ;  and,  while  doing  so,  they  may  hope  to  come  to 
possess  the  sense  that,  as  members  of  the  whole,  they  are 
dependent  on  God,  and  that  in  particular,  as  active  members 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  they  form  part  of  God's  highest 
revelation  of  Himself. 

Hence  arises  a  new  raison  why  we  should  criticise  both  the 
Lnthoran-Calvinistic  and  the  Socinian  theoiies  of  the  moml 
oixier.  Both  are  out  of  harmony  witli  Chribtianity  exactly  in 
80  far  as  they  are  not  guided  by  the  Kingdom  of  Grod.4a^ 
positive  end  which,  as  common  both  to  Grod  and  man,  foUows 
from  the  conception  of  Divine  love.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
both  seliools  have  failed  to  reconcile,  at  any  single  point, 
nioi  il  fieedoni  and  dependence  upon  God.  In  various  forms 
they  give  fijcity  to  the  customary  experience  that  freedom  and 
dependence  are  mutually  exclusive.  The  Socinians  begin  with 
the  position  that  men  are  created  by  God  like  slaves  without 
rights,  and  therefore,  as  mere  chattels,  are  dependent  on  His 
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pleasura  It  is  added  that  He  has  given  them  a  claim  upon 
His  equity  (£iüigh$ü%  and  the  result  is  a  dispensation  in 
which  God  and  men  co-operate,  alternately  free  and  dependent 
on  each  other,  jnst  as  in  a  private  relationship  one  who  has 
more  power  compounds  with  those  who  have  less.  The  tlieory 
of  the  Lutherans  and  Culyinists  begins  with  the  position  that 
men,  created  by  God  with  an  innate  right  to  blessedness,  have 
dbiange  of  action  not  embraced  in  any  knowable  Divine  end, 
hut  only  limited  by  the  condition  of  good  works  imposed  by 
God.  True,  one  mi^^ht  say  that  this  domain  of  human  life, 
directed  as  it  is  to  tlie  goal  of  blessedness,  is  still  subservient 
to  the  glory  of  Grod,  and  therefore  to  His  personal  end.  But 
a  consideration  such  as  that  is  in  its  nature  ineffectual ;  for 
this  reason,  that  the  punishment  of  Adam's  sin  by  the  con- 
demnation of  his  race,  or  at  least  the  eterftal  rejection  of  the 
greater  part  of  mankind,  is  declared  to  lie  as  appropriate  a 
means  to  Gods  glory  aa  the  salvation  of  mankind,  or  of  the 
eternally  elect  In  fact,  we  find  here  no  concrete  idea  of  the 
Divine  end,  in  and  through  which  a  specific  relationship 
between  God  and  man  is  essentially  involved,  and  a  basis 
given  for  some  necessary  form  of  Revelation.  And  so,  after 
man's  relative  freedom  and  relative  depeiid<;nee  on  God  had 
been  affirmed  as  the  original  form  of  the  world-order,  the 
latt»,  in  consequence  of  the  treatment  awarded  to  Adam's  sin, 
veers  round  into  an  assumption  of  human  dependence  on 
Divine  arrangements,  so  complete  that  neither  in  the  status  of 
sin  nor  in  the  status  of  grace  is  freedom  conceded,  or,  as  in 
Lutheranism,  (conceded  only  by  an  inconsistency.  However 
irrational  these  positions  turn  out  in  particular  respects,  yet 
the  starting-points  of  both  theories  are  rationalistic,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  opposed  theories  of  Pelagius  and  Augustine 
are  dominated  by  the  common  experience  that  freedom  and 
dependence  are  mutually  exclusive.  But  it  is  not  for  Chris- 
tian theoiugy  to  start  from  such  commonplaces  of  superficial 
experience  ;  otherwise  it  cannot  interpret  those  special 
experiences,  belonging  to  the  Christian  life,  in  which  moral 
freedom  and  dependence  on  God  coincide.    But  if  we  start, 
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a.s  we  must,  from  the  analysis  of  freedom  as  subservient  to  the 
final  end  of  the  Kingdom  of  Grod,  then  we  are  not  onlj^  forced 
to  regard  this  nse  of  freedom  as  being  eo  ^pso  eiitire_degend- 
enco  on  God,  but  there  results  this  further  toIa,  thafc  we  nmat 
/  employ  these  two  ways  of  looking  at  things  alternately, 
because  we  cannot,  like  God,  include  in  one  view  the  whole  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  om*  incorporation  in  it.  Simultane- 
ously, however,  thi»  practical  principle  emerges,  that,  provided 
we  oontinualiy  guide  our  action,  in  all  its  special  relations,  bj 
the  highest  and  universal  end,  we  thereby  take  our  place  in 
the  system  of  the  Kingdom  of  Gk»d,  the  object  of  Divine  lov& 

§  37.  A  peculiar  ditiiculty  arises,  however,  when  we 
institute  a  comparison  between  this  principle  and  the  history 
of  the  human  race.  W^t  we  are  in  search  of  is  a  moral 
order  for  numkind  in  general ;  the  order  represoited  by  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  however,  holds  good  merely  for  the  Christiaii 
portion  of  manliind.  Accordingly,  the  general  truth  thatG^ 
is  love  seems  to  be  imperilled  if  the  correlate  of  the  Divine 
love,  the  Kingdom  of  (iod  and  its  law,  is  realised  merely 
in  a  particular,  temporally  and  spatially  limited,  domain  of 
human  history,  and  has  not  governed  the  development  of 
humanity  from  the  begmning.  The  theological  schools,  whoee 
theories  we  have  rejected,  deserve  to  be  pardoned,  at  least  for 
this  reason  if  for  no  other,  that  they  have  undertaken  to 
exhibit  a  moral  order  which  shall  embrace  aU  mankind  as 
related  to  the  one  God.  Without  this,  we  are  apt  to  repeat 
Maroion's  error  and  make  the  God  Who  is  love,  and  has 
created  His  Kingdom  through  Christ,  distmct  from  the  God 
Wlio  made  the  world,  and  rules  over  natural  humanity,  or  at 
least  over  the  Jewish  people. 

Now  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Augustine  escapes  from 
this  dilemma  by  assuming  that  the  Kingdom  of  God,  of  which 
Christianity  is  the  completion,  has  always  existed  ever  since 
there  were  men,  that  it  constituted  the  dispensation  under 
wliich  our  first  parents  lived  before  the  Fall,  that  after  the 
Fall  it  resumed  its  course  with  Abel  and  then  again  with  Seth, 
and  that  it  has  had  a  connected,  though  oftentimes  a  hiddeou 
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existence  during  tiie  whole  course  of  human  history.  Augustine 
vindicates  this  oonoeption  bj  pointing  to  the  fact  that  righteous 
IfitaeliteB,  in  believing  the  ptomises  of  their  religion,  really 
exerdsed  faith  in  Christ ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  infers,  from 

the  example  of  Job  the  Idiimean,  iluit  even  those  belonging  to 
other  peoples  could  live  according  to  God,  could  please  God, 
and  belong  to  His  Kingdom  {De  dviUUe  dei,  xviii.  47).  Now 
we  cannot^  it  is  tme,  follow  him  in  this  view  of  history ;  it 
does  not  solve  the  difficulty  as  to  how  tbe  universal  signifi- 
cance of  the  Kingdom  of  Gk>d  for  the  relationship  between  the 
hiiTii  ui  race  aud  God  is  to  be  reconciled  with  its  temporal . 
limitations,  as  commencing  with  Jesus.  And  this  diihculty 
Augustine  himself  felt  still  more  deeply ;  for  he  puts  to  him- 
self the  question  how  God  can  be  thought  as  Lord  under  all 
conditions,  if  He  did  not  always  have  creatures  to  serve  Him. 
This  question  he  answers  by  referring  to  the  world  of  angels, 
which  existed  eternally,  (nen  though  created  in  time  and  not 
equally  eternal  with  God  (xii.  15).  But  just  in  this  theory 
we  find  a  precise  ezpiession  of  the  difference  between  time 
and  eternity,  which  in  part  seems  to  admit  merely  of  a  casual 
relationship  between  God  and  creation,  and  in  part  throws  upon 
God  the  semblance  of  temporal  change.  How  to  escape  this 
ditliculty  is  the  peculiar  problem  which  arises  out  of  the  courpe, 
as  hitherto  followed,  of  our  investigation  into  the  relation  which 
exists  between  the  conception  of  God  as  love  and  the  Kingdom 
of  God  which  has  been  called  into  life  by  Christ  Augustine 
thinks  that  the  difficulty  described  above  is  due  to  an  im- 
prudent use  of  the  analogy  of  human  life.  In  this  he  is 
right ;  but  the  brilliant  antitheses  in  which  he  describes  the 
conditions  of  the  Divine  volition  and  action  have  no  meaning 
save  the  negative  one,  that  these  conditions  lie  beyond  our 
powers  of  thought^ 

If  any  further  knowledge  whatever  on  this  point  is 
possible,  it  can  be  attained  only  by  distinguishing  accurately 
those  elements  in  the  idea  of  the  eUmiiy  of  Qod  which  are 

>  2k  Hv»  dHt  rii  17 :  **Koii  «Uter  dens  affioitnr  enm  vaeat,  Alitor  cum  opei^ 
•tor.  .  .  .  Korit  qnletoent  ftgan  et  agens  qiii«0C6i«.'* 
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treated  by  Angiistine  himself.  For  him,  the  eternity  of  God 
implies,  first,  the  inward  coutiuuitjr  and  identity  of  God's 
purpose ;  secondly,  existence  without  beginning  or  end.  These 
two  ideas  are  heterogeneous,  and  have  no  necessaty  relation 
to  one  another.  If  by  eternity  we  understand  the  unchang- 
ing contiuuity  and  identity  of  the  Divine  will  in  relation  to  its 
goal,  then  we  cannot  place  existence  without  beginning  or  end 
on  a  par  \nth  the  former  element,  for  it  does  not  necessarily  ex- 
clude a  change  of  wilL  Besides,  this  formula,  for  one  thing,  is 
not  a  positive  conception ;  for  another,  it  must  in  a  certain 
sense  be  predicated  of  the  world,  just  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
upj  ly  it  to  God  (p.  2:34).  For  in  every  act  oi  knowledge  we 
presuppose  that  the  world  and  its  orderly  system  always 
exist,  for  if  we  were  to  suppose  the  world  non-existent,  our 
knowledge  would  ceasa  And  this  holds  true  not  merely  of 
our  knowledge  of  parts  of  the  world,  but  also  of  our  know- 
ledge of  God.  For  there,  too,  we  cannot  abstract  from  the 
world.  If,  therefore,  we  are  unable  to  place  ourselves  in 
thought  before  the  begimiing  or  after  the  end  of  the  world, 
without  being  forced  to  think  otirselves  away  and  cease  to 
think,  we  are  shut  up  either  to  conceiving  the  world  as 
without  beginning  or  end,  or  to  holding  that  it  always  exists. 
But  sueh  a  conclusion  has  only  the  negative  value  of  saying 
that  we  eannot  represent  to  ourselves  the  characteristics 
which  would  actually  belong  to  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
and  that  we  cannot  abstract  from  its  existence.  Now,  the 
existence  of  God  without  beginning  or  end  likewise  signifies 
that,  in  comparing  the  world  with  God  and  explaining  it  as 
arising  from  His  will,  we  cannot  tliink  God  as  non-existent. 
But  just  as  the  conception  of  endless  existence,  when  applied 
to  the  world,  merely  expresses  the  limits  of  our  faculties,  and 
accordingly  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  on  other 
grounds  the  world  has  a  b^inning,  so  one  might  discover 
grounds  showing  that  God,  Who  always  exists,  nevertheless 
haö  a  beginning  in  Himself.  This,  at  least,  is  what  the 
theoBophy  of  the  school  of  Bolmie  comes  to.  No  guarantee, 
therefore,  which  would  ensure  the  essential  distinction  between 
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God  and  the  world  is  to  be  got  by  foUowing  this  line  of 
thought  Besides,  if  we  ezpras  that  distinction  by  applying 
the  predicate  "eternal"  to  God,  then  it  is  inadmissible  to 

speak  of  the  i  h  rnity  of  the  world.  For  the  world,  besides 
exiatiiig,  is  always  liable  to  chauge,  and  to  say  that  the  wurld 
always  exists  implies  merely  that  we  cannot  conceive  its 
beginning  or  its  end.  If,  on  the  other  band,  the  idea  of  the 
eteniity  of  Grod  is  taken  as  referring  to  the  oontinnal  and 
immntable  aim  with  which  His  will  is  directed  towards  His 
purpose,  and  towards  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  within  that 
purpose,  then  the  positive  meaning  of  this  conception  of 
eternity  is  given  when  we  compare  it  with  the  changing  action 
of  God  in  time,  from  which  we  can  no  more  abstmct  in  theology 
than  in  religion.  If  we  tried  to  esiapo  from  this_idfia*J[lfc 
should  have  to  deny  the  reality  of  all  individual  existence. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  world 
successfully  either  from  the  conception  of  a  universal  sub- 
stance«  or  from  that  of  an  indeterminate  wilL  Any  attempt 
at  such  explanation  can  succeed  only  if  we  conceive  the  Will 
of  God,  the  presupposed  ground  of  the  whole»  as  set  in  a 
certain  ilirertion.  God's  Will,  permanent  and  certain  of  itself, 
directed  towards  the  realisation  of  the  Ivingdom  of  God  as 
the  ethical  and  supramimdane  unity  of  a  multitude  of  souls, 
forms,  for  the  sake  of  this  end,  the  ground  of  everything, 
whether  multiplex  or  individual,  which  serves  as  a  means  to 
its  accomplishment.  We  must  therefore  conclude  that  God 
creates  in  time  the  multiplicity  of  thiii'^'s,  which,  as  superior 
or  inferior  to  each  other,  become  causes  and  ellects. 

But  now,  is  it  a  defect  for  God  that  the  Kingdom  of  God 
Is  realised  only  at  an  enormous  distance  of  time,  not  only 
from  the  beginning  of  the  human  race,  but  still  further  from 
the  l»e«j^i lining  of  creation  (  Fnv  it  was  under  this  iiujiression 
that  Augustine  felt  himself  compelled  not  merely  tu  dale  the 
beginning  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  from  the  creation  of  the 
first  man,  but  to  carry  back  its  existence  to  the  original 
creation  of  the  angels — ^both  to  the  detriment  of  the  religious 
value  to  be  put  upon  the  claims  which  Chrnt  makes  for  His 
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imiquo  work.  But  the  goal  of  human  history  and  of  creation, 
though,  measured  from  the  begiimmg  of  both,  it  is  late  in  being 
reached,  does  not  therefore  stand  in  a  more  remote  relation 

to  the  permanently  identical  will  of  God  than  do  the  acts  by 
which  His  diverse  creations  are  called  into  existence.  On 
the  contrary,  the  end,  embraced  as  it  is  in  the  Divine  self- 
end,  stands  nearer  to  His  eternal  will  than  the  creatures, 
which  are  merely  moans  to  its  realisation.  Moreover,  in 
every  act  of  creation  and  of  government  performed  by  Him 
as  a  means  to  this  üiid,  God,  as  omnipotent  will,  is  equally 
certain,  not  only  of  His  end  in  an  ideal  sense,  but  also  of  its 
being  realised  hy  every  means  employed,  however  diveraified 
and  remote.  This  may  be  seen  horn  the  fact  that  we  are 
conscious  of  the  very  opposite,  as  a  defect  arising  from  our 
creaturely  position.  When  we  are  canning  out  a  pLm  piece 
by  piece,  we  may  }iave  a  sure  and  firm  grasp  of  it  in  thought ; 
and  though  it  should  be  that  each  successive  link  in  the  chain 
is  not  yet  thought  out  in  advance  with  perfect  clearness,  even 
this  may  leave  us  still  unconscious  of  our  imperfection.  But 
when  we  remember  our  manifold  dependence  on  nature  and 
society,  or  the  weakness  of  our  will,  we  see  that  the  attain- 
ment of  a  pioliminary  aim  by  no  means  mi])lies  tliat  thereby 
we  exyoy  already  the  realisation  of  the  whole  enterprise.  On 
the  contrary,  partial  satisfaction  makes  us,  likewise,  always  the 
Yictims  of  unrest  and  fear  for  the  completion  of  the  intended 
whola  On  the  other  hand,  through  the  very  arrangement  of 
oiu"  conduct  in  accordance  with  a  plan  of  life,  we  gain  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  the  fact  that  our  spirit  is  destined  for 
eternity:  and  just  as  certainly  we  come  to  know  the  eternity 
of  God  from  this,  that  through  the  continuity  of  His  will  as 
directed  to  the  end  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  there  is  canceUed 
for  Him  the  significance  of  time,  in  which,  to  serve  that  end, 
He  calls  the  individual  into  existence  or  causes  it  to  appear — 
in  otlier  words,  that  tlic  temporal  interval  between  His  pre- 
paratory creations  and  the  realisation  of  the  goal  of  revelation, 
means  nothing  for  Him.  The  realisation  of  each  subordinate 
means  by  the  Divine  will  is  reflected  in  God's  self-feeling  or 
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blessedness  as  the  realisation  of  the  whole.  For  this  reason, 
toOy  there  liee  no  inconsistenf^  for  our  knowledge  in  the  fact 
that  the  Kingdom  of  Grod  Is  contained  in  the  eternal  purpose 

of  God  as  the  correlato  oi  His  loving  Will,  while  our  historical 
experience  tells  us  that  it  is  realised  ouly  at  the  close  of  the 
first  era  of  the  world's  existence.  The  religious  reflection — 
arising  out  of  the  Christian  view  of  the  world — ^which  affirms 
that  God  "  has  chosen  us,"  the  Christian  Community  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  "  in  Jesns  Christ  our  Lord  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world"  (E})h.  i.  4;  ef.  1  Pet.  i.  20),  no  doubt 
merely  asserts  the  truth  that  the  üual  end  of  the  world — 
which  is  contained  within  the  purpose  of  the  supramundane 
God  as  its  essential  object — ^is  for  God  assured  of  fulfilment, 
quite  apart  from  the  creation  of  the  whole  system  of  things 
which  stands  to  that  end  in  the  relation  of  means.  At  the 
same  time  the  statement  just  viUrd  from  the  New  Testament, 
by  also  employing  the  temporal  idea  "  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world,"  indicates  the  interval  of  time  which  lies 
between  the  Divine  decree  and  its  accomplishment  Possiblj 
this  leaves  the  impression  that  the  duration  of  the  world 
forniR  an  obBtacle  to  the  accoiiiplishmeut  of  the  Diviuc  decree, 
and  we  seem  to  be  asked  to  do  what  is  impracticable,  viz,  to 
caU  up  an  idea  of  time  existing  before  time,  while  as  a  matter 
of  fact  we  never  can  think  the  world  as  non-existent  But 
all  that  the  positive  conception  of  the  Divine  eternity  contains 
is  the  logical  superordination  of  the  election  of  the  community 
over  the  creation  of  the  world.  Accordingly,  the  idea  of  the 
community's  eternal  election  deuotcB  ouly  the  value  which 
belongs  to  the  community  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as  the 
Divine  final  end,  in  contrast  with  the  world,  which  is,  in 
comparison,  merely  a  meana  We  therefore  reject  the  misuse 
which  is  made  of  this  idea,  as  though  the  world  formed  an 
obstacle  even  for  God,  as  so  often  it  docs  for  us ;  for  we 
recogniBe  that  at  every  step  of  creation  God  not  only  remains 
sure  and  certain  of  His  plan,  but  enjoys  the  consciousnesa  of 
the  realisation  of  the  intended  whole  aa  such. 

For  though  the  idea  of  time  must  so  far  hold  good  for 
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God  also  that  He  distingaiahea  the  individual  thing  as  snch 
from  its  causes,  its  effects,  and  all  similar  existences  (p.  122), 
76t  we  do  not  assert  that  our  idea  of  time  should,  in  all  its 

aspcM-ts,  be  iiii})iitod  to  the  Diviue  knowledge.  For  our  idea 
of  Luno  is  conditioned  by  the  fact  thnt  we  find  ourselves 
occupying  a  place  in  the  series  of  causes  and  effects  which 
come  and  go  in  tima^  So  that,  although  the  form  of 
temporal  succession  is  overcome  and  abrogated  by  our 
cognition  in  the  tinifioation  of  impressions,  and  by  our  will  in 
the  imposition  of  a  plan  upon  a  multitude  of  objects  (p.  235), 
yet  the  self -consciousness  of  each  individiial  as  a  whole 
remains  chained  to  the  form  of  time.  This  is  manifest  from 
the  fact  that  we  regard  ourselves  and  surrounding  things  os 
real  only  in  the  present,  while  that  which  has  been  and  that 
which  will  yet  be  are  regarded  as  non-existent.  No  doubt 
reflection  rises  superior  to  this  impression  by  recollecting 
that  very  much  thai  has  been,  and  no  longer  exists  in  exactly 
the  same  form,  still  survives  as  a  cause  in  its  recognisable 
effects.  Still,  we  do  not  venture  to  apply  a  similar  mode  of 
looking  at  things  to  the  future,  in  which  things  now  present 
will  continue  to  exist  as  causes  even  though  their  present  form 
is  altered.  Thun  it  is  only  in  oui-  presentiment  of  the  future, 
and  when  reviewing  tlie  past  iii  a  very  fragmentary  way,  that 
we  are  able  transiently  to  escape  from  the  subjection  of  our 
self-consciousness  to  time,  and  to  raise  ourselves  above  those 
lunitations  of  our  knowledge  which  arise  from  the  f^t  that, 
as  individuals,  we  arc  only  parts  of  the  system  of  the  world- 
But  the  very  circumstance  that,  at  least  in  this  degree,  we 
can  understand  the  system  of  things,  compels  us  to  suppose 
that  a  similar  abrogation  of  the  idea  of  time  is  the  rule  for 
the  Spirit  to  Whom,  as  the  Creator  of  the  system  of 
individual  things,  that  system  is  perfectly  transparent.  So 
^  far  as  the  world  is  subject  in  all  its  indivi(hial  facts  to  a 
I  process  of  becoming,  it  can  be  represented  by  God  only  und- r 
the  form  of  time ;  and  so  far  also  the  distinction  of  past  and 
7    future  necessarily  holds  good  for  God's  knowledge  of  things. 
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But  80  far  as  individual  things  are,  through  God,  parts  of  the 
world's  system  and  organicallj  related  to  its  purpose,  their  - 
reality  for  God  consists  precisely  in  their  heing  members  of 

the  whole,  for  through  His  prevision  of  individual  thiiio;s  and 
His  insight  into  them  as  persistent  causes,  He  is  conscious  of 
the  realisation  of  the  whole.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  future 
formed  a  limit  to  the  knowledge  and  self-feeling  of  God,  they 
would  not  attain  satisfaction  and  equipoise  until  the  end  of 
the  ages.    On  this  presupposition,  we  should  be  forbidden 
even  to  believe  that  satisfaction  with  the  world,  previously 
lacking,  had  aiTived  for  God  with  the  historical  commence- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  God;  for  then  God  would  be 
dependent  on  His  Kingdom  for  the  completion  of  the  possible 
satisfaction  still  awaiting  Him  throughout  all  the  future.  But 
if  this  is  an  absurd  supposition,  then  no  limit  of  time  can  be 
affirmed  to  exist  in  the  life  of  God,  after  which  He  shonld  he 
more  certain  of  His  goal  than  before.    Bather  must  we  abide 
by  the  statement  that  God  not  only  is  certain  of  His  self-end 
and  His  world-plan  at  every  point  in  its  realisation,  but  that, 
through  the  congruence  of  His  knowledge,  which  penetrates  the 
whole,  with  His  will,  which  moves  the  whole,  He  is  continuously 
conscious  of  the  realisation  of  the  wliole  at  every  single  point.  , 
§  38.  But  what  inferences,  now,  does  the  conception-  of  \ 
God^aaJfiY^  ollüw-  ns-  to  4rftw  for  the  affirmation  of  a  moral  \ 
«tdecf   Thi.  coaceptioii  of  God  hw  w  ite  eor»I.tiv«  the'  \ 
association  of  mankind  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  while  the  \ 
latter,  so  far  as  our  ex])erience  ^^oes,  forms  a  special  section  ^ 
of  univeiml  human  history,  more  limited  in  sj)ace  and  in  time 
than  that  history  as  a  whole.    Consequently,  from  this  idea 
of  God  we  can  directly  derive  such  a  conception  of  the 
relations  which  obtain  between  human  life  and  the  world  as  / 
holds  good  for  those  who  are  members  of  the  Kingdom  of  / 
God.    Within  this  special  sphere  the  su])reme  principle  of  ^ 
the  Divine  love  is  to  be  apphed  on  the  analogy  of  the 
paternal  education  of  children.    Thence  it  follows  that  all 
evils  which  fall  upon  members  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  have,  — 
as  Divinely  decreed,  the  significance  of  educative  punishments^ 
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and  therefore  of  relative  benefits ;  while»  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  the  assurance  that  all  things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God  (Rom.  viii.  26).    It  cannot  be 

doubted,  however,  that  to  this  there  contributes  the  iuflueuco 
of  the  reconciliation  likewise  proclaimed  in  Christianity. 
But  we  are  not  concerned  just  now  to  follow  out  this  special 
dispensation  of  human  lif^,  for  we  are  interested  in  the 
doctrine  of  God  only  in  so  far  as  it  forms  a  general 
presupposition  which  makes  reconciliation  possibla  The 
question  just  now  ia,  whether  the  knowledge  we  have,  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  aa  groimdißd  in  the  Divine-iav£iß_tLlie  final 
end  of  the  world,  throws  any  light  on  the  character  of  the 
existence  which  the  nations  led  up^to  the  eAUaafie..oL.Q!^™i 
tianity  into  history^  and  which  even  Chrigtiaa_nations  lead, 
80  far  as  we  can  abstract  from  their  belonpng  ta  the  King- 
^  (]oiii  of  God.  For  if  the  moral  associatiua  of  nations  in  the 
Xiugdom  is  the  end  which  God  is  pursuing  in  the  world,  then 
the  inference  is  unavoidable,  that  the  previous  history  of  the 
nations  must  have  stood  in  some  teleological  relation  to  that 
I    higher  stage  of  development,  and  in  some  positive  degree 


"things  must  ol)t<ain  also  in  every  Christian  nation  as  a  pre- 
condition of  its  Chriätianity.  Observation,  therefore,  would 
have  to  verify  the  indications  of  the  connection  thus  suggested, 
by  demonstrating  with  some  measure  of  certainty  that  the 
hvmem  radk  is  eäueaüvely  prepared  far  the  Kiru/dam  of  God, 
When  that  was  done,  pcrha^js  principles  miglit  llience  be 
drawn  explaining  God's  dealings  with  individual  men. 

The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  do  not  expend  refleo- 
tioa  upon  this  problem.  The.  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
alone  presented  them  with  the  spectacle  of  a  gov^ment  by 
God  so  extraordinary  that  it  could  be  regarded  as  a  positive 
preparation  for  the  Christian  Kingdom  of  God.  Only  two 
statements  of  Paul  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xiv.  15—17, 
xvii.  25-30)  deal  directly  with  the  rest  of  the  nations.  They 
indicate  a  very  remote  relationship  between  the  general 
history  of  the  nations  and  the  Divine  government.    God  is 


the  way  for  its  advent,  and  that  a  similar  order  of 
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tepreaented  as  having  worked  upon  the  Gentiles  only  thxoogh 
the  bleasingB  of  nature  and  through  the  temporal  and  spatial 
delimitation  of  their  territories,  in  order  to  move  them  thereby 

to  search  after  Iliiu  ;  in  the  activities  of  their  iiiuiai  history 
He  left  them  to  themselves  without  interference.  The 
standard,  measured  by  which  the  condition  of  the  nations  is 
made  out  to  be  corrupt,  is  not  moral  goodness,  which  is  the 
red  question,  but  their  defective  knowledge  of  God,  while  yet 
very  meagre  opportunities  had  been  given  them  of  acquiring 
it  The  authentical  stateiiients  of  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans  express  a  stUl  more  unfavourable  judgment,  for  they 
depict  the  entire  life  of  the  Grentiles  as  given  over  to  sin, 
nay,  to  unnatural  vices.  Nay  more,  Paul  takes  so  dark  a 
view  of  the  character  of  the  Jewish  people,  that  he  represents 
the  law  as  given  merely  to  enhance  sin,  not  to  afford  moral 
guidance.  But  his  judgment  is  imperfect;  it  is,  especially 
when  tested  by  the  contents  of  the  Mosaic  law,  historically 
inoorrect>  and  it  has  never  been  seriously  adhered  to  by 
theology.  For  what  we  have  to  concern  ourselves  with  at  this 
point  is  not  PauTs  formulation  of  the  contents  of  the  Christian 
religion,  but  his  reflections  upon  history  in  its  contrast  to 
Christianity,-  which  had  just  embarked  upon  its  course. 
These  would  have  taken  a  different  form  ii  the  apostle  could 
have  surveyed  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  as  we 
can.  But,  finally,  these  positions  affirmed  by  Paul  are  not 
decisive  in  the  question  at  present  before  us  —  how  tlio 
general  history  of  the  nations  is  related  to  the  final  and  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  —  for  this  reason,  that  Paul,  viewing 
mankind  exclusively  as  the  subject  of  sin,  takes  Christianity 
merely  as  a  dispensation  of  reconciliation. 

If  that  is  the  point  at  issue,  then,  it  is  true,  the  universal 
sin  which  we  faid  in  pre-Christian  history  is  only  a  negative 
presupposition  of  reconcihation.  But  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
in  the  Christian  sense,  can  be  proved  the  final  end  of  human 
history  only  if  there  existed  even  previously,  standards  some- 
how analogous,  which  determined  the  worth  of  human  life  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  appearance  of  the  perfect  moral 
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atandurd  The  judgment  pronounced  by  Paul  upon  universal 
sin  is  a  reflection  of  the  value  he  attached  to  the  ChristiBn 
reconciliation ;  but  it  is  no  less  a  reflection  of  the  value  we 
attach  to  the  moral  and  religious  content  of  Christianity  when 
we  si)eak  of  God's  education  of  the  human  rauc,  guiding 
them  to  the  Christian  ideal  of  morality.  For  by  this  hypo- 
thesis the  religious  interpretation  of  the  moral  development 
of  the  individual  which  is  involved  in  Ghxistiamty^-^n  inter- 
pretation derived  from  the  preeuppoaition  of  Divine  sonship 
— ^18  further  appHed  in  a  wider  sense  to  Grod's  leading  of  the 
nations  to  the  supreme  good.  I  use  the  phrase — the  educa- 
tion of  the  human  race — in  another  sense,  it  is  true,  than 
Hessing  has  given  it  in  his  interpretation  of  the  history  of 
leligbn.  For  one  thing,  Lessing  has  in  his  eye  merdy  the 
narrower  domain  of  Israelitish  and  Christian  religion ;  next, 
he  limits  the  idea  of  education  to  instruction  through  the 
meduuii  of  revelation  ;  finally,  his  idea  of  this  medium  is  such 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  lose  its  applicabihty  ^vhen  Christian 
onlture  has  reached  the  stage  of  maturity.  This  is,  no  doubts 
a  quite  consistent  view  to  take,  if  the  idea  of  education  is 
limited  to  instruction  given  in  school  Every  man  who 
reaches  a  mature  ago  grows  out  of  school ;  if  revelation, 
therefore,  is  defined  as  a  kind  of  school-teaching,  it  becomes 
superfluous  for  one  of  independent  character.  But  in  thus 
following  the  customary  theological  prejudice  which  looks  on 
revelation  as  instruction,  Lessing  ignores  the  fact  that  the 
value  which  Christianity  places  upon  human  life,  in  virtue  of 
the  mutual  relations  between  God  as  our  Father  and  us  as 
His  children,  bids  us  view  education  by  God  as  the  highest  and 
the  unsurpassable  criterion.  Moreover,  it  is  certainly  a  part 
of  education  that  at  the  proper  time  the  pupil  should  have 
disclosed  to  him  both  the  aims  and  the  conditions  of  personal 
life  ;  but  education  consists  still  more  in  the  timely  restraint 
and  stimulus  of  his  vohtiona  by  the  authority  of  the  teacher. 
It  is  in  a  much  more  comprehensive  sense  that  Lotze^ 
discusses  the  applicability  of  the  phrase  **the  educatiuon  of 
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huinanity  "  to  the  course  of  history.  Under  that  conception 
he  comprises  all  the  material  of  culture  which  is  the  product 
of  man's  spiritiial  nature,  and  is  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation.  But  he  expressea  a  doubt  as  to  whether  what 
these  conditions  produce  is  the  education  of  mankind  as  a 
whole.  It  is  always  the  iiulividual,  he  contends,  whom  we 
must  couceive  as  the  subject  of  education  ;  humanity,  whose 
spiritual  acquisitions  we  see  augmenting  with  time,  is  divisible 
into  a  sum  of  indiyiduals ;  but  of  that  sum  those  who  come 
earlier  know  nothing  of  the  progress  achieved  by  their  suc- 
cessors ;  while  the  latter,  it  may  be,  receive  the  acquisitions  of 
their  predecessors  in  the  form  of  prejudices,  aud  thus  are  put  in 
the  possession  of  the  very  opposite  of  what  is  really  imparted 
b7  education,  and  makes  it  valuable  to  the  individual  Be- 
sides, progress  in  assimilating  the  materials  of  culture  and 
advance  in  their  formal  elaboration  are  never  observable  save 
in  the  minority  of  men,  while  crudity  and  dulness  remain 
the  lot  of  the  great  mass  in  every  generation.  Finailj,  even 
though  we  take  no  account  of  the  many  intermptionB  and 
retrogressions  exhibited  by  the  history  of  culture,  and  allow 
the  minority  of  really  educated  persons  to  count  as  humanity, 
yet  even  these  are  incapable  of  surveying  the  course  of  the 
education  of  the  win  Je  race  with  such  certainty  of  vision  as 
gives  the  individual  assurance  of  the  success  of  his  own  edu- 
cation. For  that  would  demand  an  amount  of  knowledge 
such  88  is  possible,  indeed,  for  scholars,  but  is  not,  at  every 
moment,  at  the  command  of  those  who  in  a  particular  age  may 
rank  as  men  of  culture  and  education.  There  is  an  obvious 
objection  that,  if  we  suppose  ourselves  to  have  unravelled 
the  meaning  of  history  by  styling  it  the  education  of  the 
human  race,  the  above  observations  might  rather  produce  an 
impression  of  the  unconnectedness  of  the  individual's  existence 
with  the  life  of  humanity,  and  of  the  vanity  of  all  things.  It 
is  true,  he  admits,  that  the  sentiment  of  fidelity  in  work  is 
directly  opposed  to  this  despair  of  comprehending  the  course 
of  human  vicissitude,  and  that  it  is  closely  accompanied  by 
estimate  of  the  worth  of  individual  activity  for  the  whole, 
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which  is  the  basia  of  faith  in  the  success  of  such  activity  in 
the  present  and  the  future.  But  that  very  fact  makes  it 
certain  that  the  idea  of  "  the  education  of  htimanitj "  does 
not  guarantee  our  insight  into  the  laws  of  historical  life 
as  a  whole. 

TliiH  self-foelini^,  which  belongs  to  ]>atient  and  public- 
spirited  moral  work,  and  which  repudiates  the  idea  of  the 
vanity  of  all  things,  testifies  to  the  validity  of  the  funda- 
mental truth  that  the_feUowsliip.  yhirh  b""^"  nf  thf^ 
individual  contributions  is  tha  supreme  good,  the  finid  end 
of  the  world.  Moreover,  the  hope  we  base  thereon,  that  the 
effect  of  one's  personal  work  for  the  whole  will  noLbe  lost 
even  iu  the  future,  always  springs  fmm  a  religious  view  of 
the  whole  as  a  purposive  order.  The  attitude,  therefore, 
which  forms  our  substitute  for  insight  into  tbe  course  of 
history  is,  stated  plainly,  that  of  practical  activity  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  But  in  that  case  the  question  recurs 
whether  the  idea  of  an  "  education  of  humanity,"  by  being 
limited  in  another  way,  might  not  be  found  suitable  for  inter- 
preting the  historical  preparation  for  the  stage  we  have 
reached  in  our  estimate  of  self  and  the  direction  of  our  wilL 

We  must  not,  it  is  true,  expect  to  be  able  to  embrace 
every  nation  in  the  framework  of  a  theory  fitted  to  solve 
the  problem  before  us.  We  can  pass  no  judgment  whatever 
on  nations  whicn  have  played  no  part  in  history;  Since  the 
question  concerns  the  meaning  of  the  history  of  the  world, 
none  but  the  nations  which  have  participated  in  that  history 
c^n  be  taken  into  account.  But  even  when  considering  these, 
we  do  not  lind  that  though  one  or  other  of  them  may  have 
taken  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  goal,  it  must  therefore  of 
necessity  have  reached  the  goal  of  its  development,  and 
maintained  itself  at  the  height  of  that  attainment  ünaUj» 
in  the  answer  we  seek,  we  shall  not  consider  it  an  objection 
to  the  idea  of  "  the  educiiiion  of  humanity  "  tliat  the  acquisi- 
tions of  the  preparatory  generation  should  actually  assume, 
for  the  generation  which  follows,  the  form  of  prejudices; 
though  in  the  case  of  the  education  of  the  individual  that 
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lorn  might  aa  easily  be  taken  to  imply  a  hindrance  as  a  help. 
What  I  mean  is  that  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as  the  w-^ 

moral  fellowship  of  num  pi(>])cr  to  tlieir  nature,  had  iU  way  to 
influence  prepared  by  the  fact  that  it  was  preceded  by  the  moral 
^^U^'^^^lf.^'^  ^he  Family,  national  fellowship  in  the  Slate,  and, 
lastly,  the  combination  of  aevetal  nations  in  the  Wcrld^pire^ 
The  Ohrietian  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  part 
stands  in  the  closest  analogy  with  all  these  graduated  forms, 
and  in  ytai  t  it  is  genetically  derived  from  them.  So  that  it 
could  not  be  understood  had  these  forms  not  previously 
entered  into  human  experience,  and  their  peculiar  value  been 
recognised.  In  every  case  the  family  is  the  original  form  of 
human  fellowship ;  but  if  the  healthy  conditions  of  independent 
moral  conduct  are  to  bo  realised,  it  ret^uires  to  be  siipple- 
nicuted  by  the  civil  icllowship  of  the  Btate.^  For  nothing 
but  intercourse  with  those  whom  one  geta  to  know,  not  as 
members  of  the  same  family,  bat  rather  as  strangers,  affords 
that  fulness  of  reciprocal  social  relationehips  by  which  omr 
respect  for  others  and  for  our  own  rights  can  be  tested.  The 
tendency  towards  equality  of  rights  regularly  manifest«  itself 
even  in  the  relation  between  brothers  and  sisters;  but  it 
depends  very  much  upon  the  form  assumed  by  the  fiither's 
power  over  the  children,  whether  it  does  not  rather  reduce 
them  under  itself  in  an  equality  destitute  of  all  rights  what* 
8o(;ver.  In  the  history  of  the  world,  at  any  rate,  the  task  of 
Kuppiementing  family  existence  by  the  civil  order  of  the 
State  has  not  been  of  such  easy  accomplishment  as  seems 
necessary  to  us.  Nomadic  tribes  exist  only  in  an  extended 
form  of  the  family,  without  distinct  ideas  of  law  being 
developed,  or  fixed  legal  ordinances  being  extorted  from  the 
caprice  of  the  chief  of  the  tribe.  Nomads,  therefore,  either 
remain  outside  history,  or  come  into  prominence  only  as 
destroyers  of  higher  culture,  while  they  maintain  thehr  existence 
in  the  form  of  the  family  only  at  the  price  of  the  corruption 
of  nuirriage,  polygamy.  In  order  to  rise  above  this  level  at  all, 
and  iu  any  degree  become  a  State,  a  nation  must  be  numerous 

'  Lotze,  MicrqamMU,  iii.  p.  380  fL 
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enough,  and  must  settle  down  in  a  comparatively  narrow 
territory.  The  importance  for  a  purely  nomadic  people  of 
this  advance  caimot  be  more  clearly  indicated  than  by  the 
fact  that  the  tribal  legends  of  Israel  make  the  acquisition  of 
a  fixed  abode  the  proximate  aim  of  the  Divine  revelation  to 
Abraliam.  This  people  is  distinguiBhed  from  their  Oriental 
neighbours  by  the  energetic  expression  given  in  their  law  to 
the  consciousness  of  right ;  and  the  theocratic  prmciple  con- 
fines even  the  rights  of  the  monurcliy  over  the  people  within 
very  definite  limits.  For  among  the  settled  peoples  of  Asia 
which  plaj  a  part  in  history,  the  conception  of  the  pablio 
powers  possessed  by  the  king  is  modelled  so  predominantly 
on  the  patriarchal  type  of  the  nomadic  chieftain,  that  among 
them  the  private  rights  of  the  Kiibject,  even  in  their  reciprocal 
relations  to  one  another,  had  no  chance  of  developing.  Within 
this  circle  only  a  loose  and  uncertain  support  is  given  to  the 
idea  of  special  rights  by  the  fact  that,  under  the  rigimt  of 
the  Oriental  world-empires,  subject  peoples  were  permitted  to 
retain  their  customs  and  their  suciiil  system.  Now  the 
Israehtes  did  not  exert  an  opposite  inliucnce  of  a  different 
kind,  for  they  never  gained  an  extensive  and  permanent 
dominion  over  other  nations ;  on  the  contraiy,  the  monardiy 
in  their  case  rather  diverged  from  its  prescribed  path  to 
follow  the  models  of  the  surrounding  nations  The  Boman 
people  was  the  first  to  establish  the  community  of  the  State 
on  a  sohd  framework  of  ordinances  securing  private  rights, 
and  thus  it  also  imparted  to  its  world-empire  a  different 
character  from  that  which  previous  enterprises  of  the  kind 
had  boma  For  even  the  Hellenic  world-emjares  relapsed 
into  the  Oriental  type,  the  reason  being  that  the  Hellenic 
idea  of  the  State  maint^iined  the  entire  dependence  of  the 
citizen  on  the  State,  and  allowed  no  proper  play  within  the 
State  to  the  moral  rights  of  individual  &unilies  and  individual 
persona  But  the  Bomans,  by  elaborating  a  largo  number 
of  institutions  which  reposed  on  private  rights,  succeeded  in 
conferring  on  the  individual  citizens  of  the  State  the  assurance 
of  personal  independence  as  against  one  another,  and  a  higher 
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proportion  of  rights  even  as  against  the  State ;  by  their  striet 
and  noble  conception  of  marriage  they  infused  a  deeper 

content  into  the  power  of  the  father  over  the  family ;  finally, 
by  lo<^nilly  investing  aliens  with  rights  of  their  own,  they 
diuimished  the  prejudice  of  antiquity  which  held  that  the 
alien  is  a  foe,  and,  as  each,  destitute  of  rights.  The  history 
of  the  world,  all  down  the  succession  of  world*empires  until 
that  of  the  Bomans,  is  at  bottom  the  outcome  of  self-^seeking 
and  violence ;  but  the  moral  sense  finds  a  compensation  for 
this  in  the  fact  that  the  nations,  even  under  these  conditions, 
aniyed  at  a  consciousness  o£  their  affinity  as  integral  parts  of 
humanity.  For  the  injustice  of  each  conquest  was  certainly 
atoned  for  by  the  benefits  of.  a  higher  culture  conferred  upon 
the  subjugated  peoples.  The  other  nations  which  in  antiquity 
dominated  the  world  cannot,  it  may  be,  claim  this  merit ;  but 
it  does  belong  to  the  Eomans,  in  spite  of  all  the  oppression  and 
extortioii  which  their  provincial  populations  had  to  endura 
Their  government  called  forth  in  the  peoples  that  dwelt  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  a  common  sentiment  of  their 
historical  affinity,  though  in  varying  degree;  and,  by  the 
extension  of  the  sway  of  Eoman  law,  confirmed  by  the  pro> 
gressivo  bestowal  of  Soman  citisenship,  they  paved  the  way 
for  the  recognition  of  the  individual  as  an  independent 
personality.  These  results  of  Roman  supremacy  are  important 
enough  to  be  reckoned  as  a  positive  preparation  for  the 
etliical  tendencies  of  Christianity,  even  though  as  victories  of 
humane  feelint:  they  were  lamentably  counterbalanced  by  the 
prevalence  of  slavery,  that  fountain  of  every  kind  of  immor- 
ality. A  further  fact  is  that  educated  society  in  the  Boman 
Empire  was  still  more  directly  influenced  by  the  Stoio 
philosophy  towards  belief  in  the  moral  solidurity  of  the 
human  race,  and  in  the  obligation  to  respect  the  individual, 
and  that  in  these  principles  the  Hellenic  spirit  made  its 
contribution  to  the  culture  of  the  Boman  Empire,  while 
remaining  inferior  in  political  force  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Boman  people. 

These  results  of  classical  culture,  indeed,  are  not  sources 
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from  which  the  Chrietian  idea  of  the  Kingdom  o£  God  is 
directly  drawn.  For  it  finds  its  presuppositions  proper  solely 
in  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament ;  in  the  faot^  that  is, 

that  the  Üne^ömL  is,  to  begin  with,  the  Ruler,  as  He  is  the 
Father,  of  the  chosen  people,  and  that  He  stands  Surety 
for  that  personal,  independent,  religious  moralitj  which  follows 
from  His  righteousness.  Jesus  elevated  these  features  into 
validity  for  all  nations.  But  the  understanding  and  accept- 
ance of  them  by  the  nations  .within  the  Roman  Empire  was 
conditioned  by  the  fact  that  tlie  claim  to  act  independently 
and  with  personal  responsibility  presuppposes  the  l^gal  recog- 
nition of  the  individual,  that  the  idea  of  the  moral  government 
of  God  demands  a  measure  of  common  moral  sentiment 


between  nations,  and,  finally,  that  the  |räoiple  of  brotherly 

I  equality  in  the  Christian  community  could  count  on  a 
'  responsive  feeling  of  the  same  ivind  in  the  people  of  that 
'  time.  The  very  presence  of  these  favourable  prejudices 
among  the  population  of  the  Roman  Empire — even  when 
men  were  unaware  of  the  special  grounds  of  theur  influence 
and  of  their  origin — must  be  viewed  as  the  outcome  of  a 
very  highly  complex  historical  development,  which,  wlien 
looked  at  in  the  light  of  the  goal  revealed  by  the  foundation 
of  Christianity,  may  be  regarded  as  "  the  education  of 
humanity/' 

These  considerations  might  possibly  find  a  place  in  the 

framework  of  traditional  theology,  as  evidences  of  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God.  üüL  I  think  that  for  the  purposes  of  a 
theological  system  they  claim  more  serious  attention,  even 
though  they  cannot  be  proved  to  have  come  within  the  obser- 
vation of  any  New  Testament  writer.  The  traditional  form  of 
theology  only  admits  incidentally  the  hypothesis  of  a  positive 
preparation  for  Christianity.  The  reason  is  that,  following 
explicit  trains  of  thought  in  Paul,  it  seizes  only  upon  the 
factor  of  reconciliation  in  Christianity ;  and  for  reconciliation 
there  is  no  precondition  to  be  found  in  the  prior  history  of 
mankmd,  save  the  negative  one  of  universal  am.  But 
Christianity  in  its  last  and  loftiest  aspect  aims  at  the  final 
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end  of  the  Emgdom  of  God ;  the  authority  of  JesuB,  which 
deserves  to  be  set  above  that  of  Paul,  makes  this  conception 

supreme.  In  the  liijbt  of  the  aigiiiticance  which  Christianity 
thus  receives,  the  doininion  over  man  gained  by  law  must  be 
reoo^ppsed  as  a  positive  pre^ariition.  Law^  as  a  system  directed 
to  the  realisation  of  common  ethical  ends  of  a  subordinate 
order,  must  be  rej^knued  aw-a  di«pftpaatiftii.flaliabli6hfid..by  the 
purposive  will  of  God,  not  as  though  legal  conduct  possessed 
equal  worth  with  moral  conduct  prompted  by  religious 
motives,  but  in  such  wise  that  the  former  must  be  recognised 
as  a  precondition  of  the  latter.  And  indeed  this  does  not 
merely  follow  for  the  past  from  the  view  taken  above  of 
history  in  general ;  it  holds  good  even  in  the  present  for  the 
Christian  conduct  of  every  individual.  For  were  this  not  so, 
then  even  the  historical  continuity  of  development  which  has 
been  proved  could  only  in  u  very  problematical  way  be 
ascribed  to  the  Providence  of  God. 

The  Evangelical  system  of  doctrine  includes  the  elements 
of  this  argument  in  two  respects.  I  refer,  first  of  all,  to  the 
view  it  takes  ol  Uiu  possibility  of  iustitia  ciciiis  as  contrasted 
with  original  sin,  and  the  loss  ul  Ireedom  wluch  that  implies. 
Bomau  Catholic  controversialists  usually  proceed  as  though 
they  derived  a  great  advantage  from  their  assertion  of  the 
reality  of  freedom  in  the  state  of  sin,  as  opposed  to  its  denial 
in  the  Evangelical  system.  But  when  looked  at  more  closely, 
this  denial  of  freedom  proves  to  be  not  absolute  but  relative, 
in  so  far,  that  is,  as  it  refers  to  tlie  discharge  of  duty  from 
religious  motives.  On  the  other  hand,  a  relative  freedom  is 
acknowledged  to  belong  even  to  the  state  of  sin,  m  regard  to 
what  is  relatively  good,  i.e,  the  possibility  of  iudiHa  civilis  is 
recognised.  Whether,  now,  it  is  fitter  to  ascribe  to  the  state 
of  sin  a  relative  freedom  in  regard  to  that  which  is  com- 
pletely good,  or  to  limit  the  acknowledged  relative  capacity 
of  sinnen  to  that  which  is  relatively  good,  is  a  question  I 
shall  not  here  disonss  further.^    The  topic  of  i/ustiüa  eimlis, 

'  Cörur.  Trui.  Sess.  vi.  Deer,  de  instificationc,  1 :  "  Etsi  in  (  is  (serris  ppccati) 
libcnuu  arUitriuin  minime  exstiuctuiu  e^fict,  viribiu  lic€t  atteiiuatum  etiucliua- 
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however,  is  treated  in  a  merely  one-sided  way  by  the  Ke- 
fonners  and  the  theological  tradition  dependent  upon  them. 
They  discuas  the  conception  merely  as  oorrelatiye  to  the  state 

of  sin,  and  as  in  its  nature  contrary  to  iuslitia  »pirUiudiM. 
Wc  must,  however,  further  view  both  kinds  of  iustitia  in  their 
analogy  to  uue  another  and  in  respect  of  their  dilference  of 
degree,  apart  from  the  conditions  of  their  realisation.  This 
they  omitted  to  do,  clearly  for  the  reason  that  they  looked  at 
the  relations  between  the  two  exclusively  in  the  light  of  the 
current  antithesis  between  law  and  the  promise  of  grace.  For, 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  conception  of  law,  they  took 
iustitia  civilis  in  the  sense  of  legality,  without  combining  with 
it  the  idea  of  a  law-abiding  disposition,  though  the  latter  is 
one  stage  of  the  moral  disposition. 

The  reason  why  the  theology  which  is  loyal  to  the  Be- 
formaLiuu  cannot  but  attribute  to  tlie  conception  of  iustUia 
civilis  a  significance  which  involves  more  than  merely  the 
correct  determination  of  the  notion  of  freedom  in  the  state 
of  sin,  lies  in  the  consistent  estimate  of  the  Stete  as  a  posit- 
ively Divine  institution.  It  was  only  because  he  recognised 
the  independent  significance  of  the  State  as  a  direct  insti- 
tution of  God,  that  Luther  was  able  to  construct  his  con- 
ception of  iustUia  civilis  at  all,  and  to  wrest  a  domain  for  its 
exercise  from  the  Augustinian  theory  of  original  ain.  The 
opposite  theory  teught  by  the  Papacy  is  rooted  in  the  view 
which  Augastine  held  of  the  emiaa  terrena.  This  cwiia&  he 
finds  realised  in  the  existence  of  the  Boman  iünpire,  which, 
as  reposing  upon  violence  and  conquest,  perpetuates  the  char- 
acter of  the  fratricide  and  city-founder  Cain,  and  which, 
through  ito  dependence  on  heathen  idol-worship,  is  marked 
with  the  stamp  of  unrighteousness.  Augustine  never  perceived 
that  to  the  Boman  people  was  due  the  creation  of  private 
rights.  And  so  it  actually  leaves  quite  a  comical  impression 
to  find  him  demonstrating,  at  the  very  climax  of  his  exposi- 

tuni."  Conf.  Aug.  xviii.  :  "Humana  voluntas  habet  aliquara  libcrtat^f^m  ad 
efiicicndam  iusUtiam  cirilem  et  deligendas  res  rationi  subicctas,  sed  noa  liabet 
ffm  due  apirita  aaaoto  «ffidmclae  institiae  dd  aea  iiulitiM  spiiitoalift»'* 
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tion  (Ik  ehUaie  dei,  xix.  21),  that  tlie  Boman  commonwealtli, 

according  to  Cicero's  own  definition  of  it  as  a  Bociety  united 
by  uniiormity  in  law  and  by  common  interests,  never  really 
existed.  For,  he  argues,  law  (MedU)  iniplio«  righteousness 
(Oertchtigkeii) ;  now,  righteousnesB  can  be  had  only  through 
faith  in  the  true  God ;  the  Bomans,  consequently,  could  not 
daim  to  have  a  legal  or  civil  commonwealth,  for  in  particular 
they  had  violated  the  legal  maxim  suum  cuiquc  by  making  man, 
who  belongs  to  God,  the  slave  of  impure  demons.  We  may 
learn  the  real  value  of  this  verdict  on  the  Roman  State — a 
vexdict  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  medieval  view  of  the 
State  in  general — ^from  the  fact  that  Angnstine  also  defends 
the  opposite  oj^nion.  For  he  is  not  so  perverse  as  to  repre- 
sent the  empire  as  simply  a  devilish  counterpart  of  the  King- 
dom of  God,  and  civil  laws  as  expressions  of  estabhsiied 
iigustice,  or  the  law  of  property,  for  example,  as  veiled 
robbery.  Bather,  he  recognises  peaoe^  aimed  at  intetnally 
by  the  State,  as  a  mark  of  that  struggle  after  good  which 
men  cannot  abandon  even  in  sin.  However  strongly  he  may 
emphasise  the  truth  that  the  attainment  of  this  peace  can  l)c 
.  purchased  only  by  much  violence  and  oppression  of  the  weak, 
yet  he  does  not  reckon  these  means  as  necessary  elements 
in  the  conception  of  earthly  peace.  And  so  Angnstine  finds 
that  ttuBte  is  an  ascending  succession  from  the  peace  of  the 
home  to  the  peace  of  tlio  State  and  the  peace  of  the  heavenly 
Kingdom  —  a  succession  which  expresses  the  generic  unity 
subsisting  among  the  aims  of  every  human  society,  and 
therefore  proves  that  each  of  the  spheres  thus  compared  is, 
in  its  own  way,  independent  of  the  others.  He  therefore  states 
it  as  his  conclusion  that  God  has  ordained  for  men  temporal 
peace  and  the  means  necessary  thereto,  and  this  as  a  stage 
preliuiiuary  to  religious  morality  and  a  preparation  for  eternal 
life  in  loving  fellowship  with  God  and  men.  Whoever  abuses 
the  means  of  temporal  peace,  indeed,  fails  to  attain  the  stage  of 
peace  with  God,  and  misses  the  humbler  goal  as  well^  Here 

*  De  dvitiitc  dei,  xix.  18  :  '*  Deus  doflit  liominibus  quaedam  bona  luiic  vitae 
oofigrua,  id  est  pAoem  temporftlem  pro  modulo  morUlis  vitao  in  ipsa  salute  et 
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we  have  the  principle  stated  wliich,  In  my  opinion,  tbe  meaning 
of  Beformation  theology  requires  us  to  add  as  a  supplement  to 
the  conception  of  iustitm  dvilis.  However  defective  the  latter 
may  prove  ia  reality,  vet  it  ought  not  to  be  regarded  iuei"ely 
as  a  possible  accident  of  the  state  of  ain»  but  as  a  necessary 
and  integral  part  of  Qod's  moral  order.  Viewed  in  isolation. 
It  wears  a  character  opposed  to  reli^ous  morality.  For  the 
disposition  which  limits  itself  to  the  domain  of  law  may  for 
that  reason  come  oven  to  be  in  contradiction  to  the  diBposi- 
tion  which  aims  at  the  liighest  end  of  all.  But  of  the  suc- 
oessive  kinds  of  human  feUowship,  that  defioedJ^jüftw  is  of 
nairower  limits  than  that  of  moral  action,  and  is  so  constitated 
as  to  need  the  latter  as  its  supplement ;  for  law  is  intelligibTe 
only  as  a  means  to  morality,  and  requires  for  its  success  a 
measure  of  moral  feeling.  It  merely  confirms  this  conclusion, 
and  at  the  same  time  suggests  tbe  necessary  limitation  of  the 
doctrine  of  universal  Mitifainfliffi,  which  is  usually  determined 
exclusively  by  the  idea  of  reoonciliation,  when  we  find  Peter 
and  Paul  (1  Pet.  ü.  13-16  ;  Rom.  xiil  1-7)  prescribing  obedi- 
ence to  the  State  absolutely,  and  this  too  as  expressive  of 
religious  conscientiousness.^  Such  teaching  would  be  impos- 
sible unless  the  State  and  the  law  were  magnitudes  of  per- 
manent moral  value  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
Christian  reflection  on  the  world,  and  unless  the  eapadty  to 

incolnmitatr  ac  sfwictntc  sui  generis,  ct  qnaeqnc  liuic  pari  rd  tiiendae  vel  recu- 
poranda^  ueco»aana  sunt :  eo  pacto  aequissiituis,  ut  qui  luortalis  talibus  bonis 
paci  mortal i urn  accommodatis  rccteusus  fuorit,  accipiat  aiupliora  atquc  meliora, 
ip«Mii  scilicet  immortalitatis  paoem,  dqiM  oonvenienttm  gloriam  et  honoicin  in 
vita  aetcrna  ad  frucndum  d«o  «t  proximo  in  d«os  qui  aatem  popanm,  nw  tUn 
accipiat  et  haoc  aroittat." 

^  In  thf  ahovp-rited  pa^si^oPanl  says  expressly  thnt  whoever  resists  the  govcm- 
ineDt  i»  opi>08iiig  what  Go<i  has  ordained.  The  Augsb.  Conf,  xri.  here  subJoiBS 
tbe  exception,  lUd  cum  magirirat/iu  infteirf  jMcearv,  Imm  entm  Ckrütimi  ma^ 
dt^aU  dbedire  deo  quam  Aomtniftitt.  But  no  command  to  sin  is  to  be  found  in 
Stute  laws  which  make  the  privileges  of  definite  denominations  dependent  on 
positive  ]r-gal  conditions.  The  Christian  owes  obedience  to  thoso  l.'^w  s  as  in- 
direct Divine  ordinances,  and  it  is  a  misuse  of  Scripture  to  oppose  liiera,  as 
human  oidin&noes,  to  any  Divine  commaudment  whatsoeyer.  For  Peter*s  declar- 
ation in  Acta  v.  29  ft  oimed,  not  at  State  laws  as  human  and  infn-Divine,  but 
at  an  injunction  of  the  Church  authorities ;  bishops  and  pastors'  conferences, 
therofote^  fall  under  the  principle  that  we  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 
ihoia. 
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satisfy  the  demands  of  the  State  were  still  preserved  even  in 
the  state  of  sin. 

The  question  which  has  given  rise  to  this  discussion  was 
whether,  from  the  inierrel.itioiis  between  the  love  of  (-rod  ** 
and  the  Kingdom  of  God,  there  resulta  such  a  moral  order 
that  it  prepaies  the  way  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  among  men. 
Onr  conclusion,  that  law  and  the  State  in  general  are  precon- 
ditions of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  is  of  a  form  different  from 
that  of  the  sketches  of  a  world-order  which  we  owe  to  the 
orthodox  and  the  Sociuians.  What  tliey  attempt  is  to  furnish 
information  in  regard  to  the  indivitiunls  original  relation  to 
Qody  and  the  ptinmples  which  God  follows  in  His  treatment 
of  him.  The  theory  put  forward  here  to  determine  generally 
the  relation  between  law  and  the  IHvine  Kingdom  has  nothing 
to  Bay  to  tliis  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  iiidividuaL  Yet  it 
hanuoüisea  with  the  conception  j>f_an.  .gdilfifttion  which^piACes 
m^  under  special  institutions,  in  order  to  render  them  capable 
of  the  free  appropriation  of  the  most  universal  principle  of 
life.  This  is  what  is  meant  hy  saymg  that  the  reciprocity  of 
private  rights  and  the  obligations  which  bind  men  to  civil 
society  have  both  to  be  iinpreBsed  on  the  mind  before  we  can 
order  our  behaviour  to  those  farthest  off,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  are  nearest,  by  the  motive  of  love.  Now  we  find  that 
if  the  only  motive  of  an  action  he  a  legal  one,  it  cannot  be 
eonitdjn3''Ba~  onning '  un&  the  heiui'öf~oiir  religious  rela- 
tiun  to  God;  bnt  we  also  hud  that  the  ni(»tive  of  religious 
morality  yields  the  principle  of  obedience  to  law,  which  raises 
an  action  done  in  the  particular  sphere  of  civil  law  into  the 
domain  of  moral  law  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  Thus  it 
becomes  all  the  more  dear  that  individual  legal  works  as 
individual — and  in  this  light  the  doctrine  of  the  foediis 
operiDn  \aew8  them — cannot,  save  incorrectly,  be  regarded  as 
the  material  in  which  man's  religious  relation  to  God  takes 
shape,  and  by  which  it  can  be  judged. 

The  only  question  which  might  still  arise  is  whether  the 
result  we  have  reached  is  not  invalidated  by  certain  of  Jesus' 
sayings.    For  in  Matt  v.  38-42,  He  pronounces  against  the 
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legal  principle  of  retaliation  in  the  interoonree  of  men  with 
one  another,  and  demands  from  His  dii^iples,  as  proof  of  their 

beloDi;ing  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  that  on  all  conceivable 
occasions  they  should  surrender  tlieir  private  rights.  This 
section  of  the  fcjermon  on  the  Mount  iö  lacking,  indeed,  in  the 
lucidity  of  expression  and  connectedness  to  be  desired  i  never- 
theless»  it  is  quite  impoBsible  to  doubt  that  it  does  not  intend 
the  Subversion  of  the  institution  of  private  rights  altogether. 
/  What  is  f(>rl)iilden,  rather,  is  tlmt  in  our  intercoiirge  with 
(  fellow-mem Ijei  a  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  we  should  insist  on 
our  private  rights  unconditionally,  on  the  principle  that 
services  must  be  reciprocal;  and  the  command  is  given  to 
surrender  one's  rights  in  particular  cases  for  the  sake  of  moral 
fellowship.  That  is  to  say,  recourse  to  law  between  members 
I  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  thereby  liiodified ;  but  the  vaUdity 
l^of  law  for  their  life  is  not  abrogated  altogether.  Its  validity 
is  of  necessity  presupposed ;  for  the  independence  of  moral 
action  and  of  personal  virtue  in  general  is  unthinkable  apart 
from  legal  independence.  The  exhortation  addressed  to 
slaves,  that  they  should  patiently  submit  to  being  without 
riglits  (1  Pet.  Ü.  18-20;  Col.  iii.  22-25),  is  to  be  regarded 
m  an  exception  dictated  by  circumstances,  for  the  existence 
of  slavery  in  the  Ghristiaii  world  is  a  standing  menace  to 
public  and  personal  morality. 

§  -19.  We  have  found  that  the  institution  of  the  State  is 
a  means  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  thai  il  is  not  tu  be 
applied,  contrariwise,  an  a  standard  of  Divine  authority  by 
which  to  gauge  the  possibility  of  realising  His  Kingdom.  In 
this  consideration,  therefore,  there  lies  no  obstacle  to  our 
deriving  reeoncUiaiion  Jrom  the  love  nf  God,  as  well  as  from 
His  justice,  when  properly  understood  as  denoting  the  method 
in  whieh  He  carries  out  His  loving  Will  for  the  salvation  of 
all  mankind,  as  well  as  of  individuals  (vol.  ii.  p,  113).  If  it 
is  conceivable  at  all  that  God  should  bestow  His  love  on 
smfnl  man,  then  the  justice  with  which  that  love  has  to 
reconcile  itself  is  not  such  as  it  would  loe  if  God  originally 
stood  to  man  in  the  relation  of  reciprocity  characteristic  of 
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private  right  or  civil  law.  Bather  is  it  God's  perfecymi, 
acoording  to  ChriBtian  ideas,  that  He  does  good  to  men  even 

when  they  are  His  oiieiiiios  (Matt  v.  44,  48).  In  this  respect 
He  is  set  up  as  a  model  to  men.  Thus  Christiau  love  to  one's 
enemies,  or  forgiveness  to  one's  debtors*  is  not  dependent  on 
their  rendering  satisf action.  No  more  can  Jesus  have  fonnd 
anj  difficulty  in  the  fact  that  God,  intent  on  reconciliation, 
should  love  men  even  though  they  are  His  foea  Nevertheless, 
we  have  not  yet  completely  solved  the  question  (§  17)  bow  — 
the  principle  of  forgiveness,  and  the  attribute  which  isf^nes  in 
moral  legislation,  can  be  combined  in  our  conception  of  God. 
Tieftrunk's  contention  that  Divine  pardon  accords  with  the 
moral  law,  because  irreconcilability,  conceived  as  the  law  of  a 
moral  kingdom,  would  be  self-contradictory,  we  found  to  be 
unconvincing.  For  reconcilability  is  a  principle  of  moral 
duty  which  is  binding  only  between  equals,  and  even  then 
not  unoonditionallj,  while,  between  one  possessed  of  moral 
authority  and  a  subordinate,  it  holds  good  only  in  a  con- 
ditional way.    If  the  moral  law  is  the  highest  expression  by «  

which  we  can  define  the  relaliou  between  God  and  man, 
then  it  is  only  in  an  accidental  fashion  that  pardon  or  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  can  be  conjoined  with  it.  For  that  reason, 
however,  the  solution  proposed  by  Kant  (voL  i  p.  456),  namely, 
that  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  determined  by  the  individual's 
amount  of  moral  performance,  does  not  harmonise  with  the 
Christiau  view  of  the  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  path 
which  we  must  take  is  indicated  by  the  other  theory  put 
forward  by  Tieftrunk,  that  pardon  and  law  are  not  contra- 
dictory  if  pardon  be  bestowed  for  the  sake  of  the  law — if,  that 
is,  the  realisation  of  the  universal  ethical  end,  especially  love 
to  the  law,  is  impossible  without  previous  forgiveness  (vol.  i 
p,  4G3). 

For  if  God  is  conceived  in  general  as  love,  in  order  to  1 
explain  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  the  final  end  of  the  world 
and  therefore  the  world  itself  (§  34),  then,  from  the  signi- ; 
ficance  which  the  Kingdom  has  for  €k)d,  there  follows  the; 
content  oi  tlie  moral  law  aud  its  absolute  stringency  for  the 
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^  memben  of  the  Kingdom.  The  practical  iinion  ot4U4iuiltitade 
of  persons,  so  that  as  hnmngnnflown  ^rith  God  they  becKunB 

the  (1  jc^t  of  His  will  manifested  as  love,  is  effected  by 
obedii'iice  to  the  law  of  love  to  (h>d  and  our  -auiigliboiu'. 
The  love  of  God  is  already  intent  upun  men,  in  so  far  as  His 
aim  is  to  elevate  them  to  the  JCingdom  of  God,  even  though 
at  the  time  their  will  may  not  actually  be  directed  to  the 
highest  moral  end.  For  love  ever -akne  first  of  all  fttujho 
possible  ideal  of  üuotlicr's  self-end,  and  its  proper  strength 
resides  in  the  other's  iiupn  v. maiit  and  education.  If,  there- 
fore, God  eternally  loves  tho  community  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Qod  (Eph.  i  4,  6)»  He  also  loves  already  the  individuals  who 
are  to  be  gathered  into  it,  in  so  &r  as  He  purposes  to  bring 
them  into  the  Kingdom.  Now,  if  we  most  assume  that  they 
are  sinners,  then  God  loves  even  sinners  in  view  of  their 
ideal  destiny,  to  realise  which  He  chooses  them.  Why  sin 
should  make  this  relationship  unthinkable  it  is  impossible 
to  see.  For  even  though  sin  is  active  opposition  to  God's 
final  end,  yet  persistence  in  finch  a  course  would  make  the 
love  of  God  to  sinners  impossible  only  if  in  all  cases  sin  were 
definitive  and  conscious  opposition  to  His  final  end.  But  if, 
on  the  other  hanil,  the  det^ree  of  sin  in  individual  cases  is  less 
than  this,  and  if  it  is  therefore  possible  that  the  direction  of 
the  will  in  this  respect  may  be  altered,  then  the  love  of  God 
ma>^  operate  on  sinners  through  His  purpose  to  realise  their 
ideal  destiny.  Now,  if  we  may  thus  presnppose  that  sin 
involves  ditVerent  degrees,  the  founding  and  the  existence  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  cannot  be  deduced  from  God's  love, 
unless  Gk)d  removes  the  separation  from  Himself  which 
operates  in  the  sin  which  is  common  to  men.  For  as  the 
moral  perfection  of  man  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  must  at  the 
same  time  be  reci^arded  as  God's  fmal  end  in  the  world,  sin  is 
an  obstacle  to  its  realisation.  And  it  ia  so  not  merely  as 
immorality,  but  above  all  as  a  defect  in  reverence  towards  and 
trust  in  GkKl(to  use  the  words  of  the  C,  A,  iL),  or,  to  use  a  positive 
expression,  as  indifference  and  mistrust  of  God.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  the  pardon  which  is  a  precondition  of  the  Kingdom, 
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the  forgiveness  of  sins  which  invalidates  the  guilt  and  the 
oonsciousness  of  guilt  which  separates  men  from  €k>d,  likewise 

flow  from  the  love  of  G^od,  as  a  universal  dispensation  for 
behoof  of  the  nienil)ers  of  tlie  Kingdom.   Forgi\  elH's^:,  however, 
cannot  come  into  collision  with  God's  moral  legislation.  For 
the  latter,  as  the  moral  order  prevailing  in  the  Kingdom  of  ^ 
God,  comes  to  be  valid  only  for  those  whom  God,  through  His 
forgiveness,  has  led  to  trust  His  love.    The  result  of  this  ' 
discussion,  therefore,  is  that  pardon  or  reconciliation,  as  a  ■ 
fundamental  precondition  of    the  Kingdom's  coming  into 
existence  and  as  presupposing  universal  sin,  can  be  conceived 
in  harmony  with  the  love  of  Grod,  and  that  it  is  in  no  way 
inoonsistent  with  the  Divine  attribute  of  moral  legislation. 

But  the  question  arises,  whether  still  other  reasons  than 
the  rejected  notion  of  civil  justice  are  not  likely  to  call  forth 
objections  to  this  conclusion.  Tliis  consideration  makes  it 
necessary  to  examine  the  sketch  of  the  doctrine  of  recon- 
ciliation put  forward  by  Sehoeberldn.  to  the  importance  of 

which  I  have  already  drawn  attention  (voL  i.  p.  650);  He 

and  I  agree  in  our  general  definition  of  the  problem  of 
reconciliation,  in  holding,  that  is,  that  its  ground  is  the  love 
of  God  and  its  end  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  that  to  estimate 
its  possibility  by  the  principles  of  cavil  law  involves  a  doctrinal 
aberration.  Schoebertein  starte  so  decisively  with  the  idea 
that  God  is  love  that  he  will  hear  nothing  of  a  Divine  right- 
eousness exercised  in  relation  to  the  world  of  morality,  and 
either  preceding  or  accojnpanying  it.  However,  he  allows 
the  conception  of  righteousness  to  operate  as  a  modihcation 
of  love  as  related  to  sinful  humanity,  inasmuch  as  the 
entrance  of  sin  altered,  not  indeed  the  basal  tendency  of 
Divine  love,  but  its  method  of  revelation.  For,  as  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  independence  of  man,  respected  by  God,  he 
contends  that  God  manifests  to  sinners  His  love,  which  pain 
has  altered,  by  the  wrath  and  curse  which  make  themselves 
felt  in  the  consciousness  of  guilt  and  the  ills  of  life.  But  as 
wrath  is  not  the  opposite  of  Divine  love  but  a  modification 
of  it,  these  manifestotions  of  wrath  possess  a  significance  of 
ai 
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their  own  as  means  preparatoiy  to  reoonoiliation.  For  when 
looked  at  completely,  the  wrath  of  God  is  accompanied  by 
compassion  for  human  sin;  thenoe  springs  grace;  and  in 

grace  the  pain  oi  God's  love  is  eternally  swallowed  up  in  His 
blessed  joy  in  humanity,  beloved  by  God  in  His  Sou.  These 
are  the  principal  features  of  the  theory,  so  far  as  it  concerns 
the  doctrine  of  Qod.  The  inferences  it  is  made  to  yield  for 
the  interpretation  of  Christ's  life  are  not  in  place  hera 

There  can  be  no  doiiht  whatever  that  a  very  imperfect 
view  was  taken  of  God's  spiritual  pei*8onality  in  the  older 
theology,  when  the  i unctions  of  knowing  and  willing  alone 
were  employed  to  illustrate  it  EeligiottS  thought  plainly 
ascribes  to  God  affections  of  feeling  as  well  The  older 
theology,  however,  laboured  under  the  impression  that  feeling 
and  emotion  were  characteristic  only  of  limited  and  created 
personality ;  it  transformed,  e.g.,  the  religious  idea  of  the 
Divine  blessedness  into  eternal  self-knowledge,  and  that  of 
the  Divine  wrath  into  the  fixed  purpose  to  punish  sis.  The 
revolt  against  this,  which  finds  vent  in  Sohoeberlein's  analysis 
of  the  Divine  emotions,  is  on  the  whole  fully  justified.  But 
it  seems  to  me  imperative  to  proceed  very  cautiously  in  this 
respect.  The  blessednes.s  of  God  is  a  lucid  and  intrinsically 
clear  conco]  tion,  as  expressive  of  His  own  feeling  of  His 
eternity.  Now,  as  God's  eternity  is  knowable  by  us  through 
the  continuity  and  immutability  of  the  necessary  relation 
between  His  nature  and  His  world >plan,  Schoeberlein  rightly 
declares  that  tlie  blessedness  of  God  likewise  includes  eternallv 
joy  in  the  humanity  which  He  loves  in  His  Son.  We  must 
judge  thus,  if  we  are  to  give  a  theological  representation  sub 
aUermiatis  of  the  whole  domain  cov^ed  by  the  Christian 
view  of  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  all  our  reflections 
about  Qod*8  wrath  and  compassion,  His  long-suifering  and 
patience,  His  severity  and  sympaihy,  are  based  upon  a  com- 
parison of  our  individual  position  with  God's,  under  the  form 
of  time.  However  indispensable  these  judgments  may  be  in 
the  texture  of  our  religious  experience,  still  they  stand  in  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  theological  conception  of  the  whole 
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from  the  view-point  of  eternity.  That  these  dillereut  lines 
of  thought  do  not  merge  in  one  another,  ia  precisely  the 
ferath  expressed  by  Schoeberlein's  principle,  that  the  pain 
snffered  by  Grod's  love  is  eternally  taken  np  by  the  good 
pleasure  of  His  grace  into  the  unity  of  His  blessed  joy  in 
mankind.  For  by  taking  this  view  we  eliminate  from  our 
tlioui/ht  the  T)ain  which,  afi  an  act  in  time,  we  formerly  cou- 
ceived  as  resulting  from  the  contrast  between  the  love  of  God 
and  the  sin  of  man.  From  the  point  of  view  of  theology,  ^ 
therefore,  no  validity  can  be  assigned  to  the  idea  of  the 
wrath  of  God  and  His  curse  upon  sinners  as  yet  unreconciled ; 
still  less,  from  tys  theological  standpoint,  is  any  special 
mediation  between  the  wrath  and  the  love  of  God  conceivable 
or  necessary  in  order  to  explain  the  reconciliation  of  sinners 
with  Him. 

Nevertheless,  the  following  consideration  serves  to  make 
the  matter  clearer.   According  to  Scripture,  we  are  not  justi- 

fied  in  regarding  God's  wrath  as  an  altered  form  of  His  love, 
nor  in  relating  it  to  sin  as  sucli  (vol  ii.  pp.  129,  137); 
according  to  the  Kew  Testament,  God's  wrath  signifies  His 
determination  to  destroy  those  who  definitively  set  themselves 
against  redemption  and  the  final  end  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
(vol  iL  p.  154).  The  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  gives  us 
no  right  to  relate  the  wrath  of  God  to  sinners  as  such,  for 
ex  hypothesi  we  conceive  sinners  to  be  known  and  chosen  by 
Qod,  as  partakers  in  His  Kingdom  and  objects  of  His  re- 
demption from  sin.  If  we  assnme  that  God  foresees  their 
final  inclusion  in  His  Kingdom,  as  theologians  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  trace  their  redemption  back  to  His  love  iu 
an  unbroken  line,  even  though  these  very  redeemed  ones 
may,  as  their  ideas  take  a  temporal  form,  have  the  impression 
of  a  change  from  Divine  wrath  to  Divine  mercy  (vol  L  pi  163). 
We  must  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  too,  reg^urding  the 
phenomena  of  those  cases  where  men  are  conscious  of  guilt  and 
regard  evils  as  the  eflects  of  God's  curse.  For  while  these 
experiences,  looked  at  from  God's  side,  may  also  be  regarded 
as  means  to  conversion,  yet  from  the  standpoint  alike  of 
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reconciliation  as  an  accomjjlislicd  fact  and  of  God's  overruling  f 
will  of  love — that  is,  from  the  only  standpoint  of  interpreta»  • 
tion  open  to  theology  —  they  appear  with  their  meaning 
leveiBed,  as  dispensationa  of  God's  goodness  and  grace.  The 
notion  that  there  is  a  temporal  change  in  God's  attitude  and  even 
in  God's  feeling  towardR  us  may  therefore  remain  safe  and  \ 
intact  within  its  own  (luinain,  for  our  individual  lives  Iteiiig 
parts  of  the  whole,  we  cauuot  like  God  survey  the  entire 
world-order.    But  when  in  our  theological  study  of  the  whole 
we  place  ourselves,  even  temporarily,  at  God's  standpoint,  we 
cannot  combine  the  idea  of  a  change  in  His  tone  of  feeling 
towaiils  the  iiulividual  situation  of  individual  men  with  the 
I   conception  of  the  Divine  knowledge  and    government  of 
the  whole.    And  so  even  Paul  clothes  the  idea  of  God's 
wrath  against  those  who  are  lost  in  the  guise  of  a  perpetual 
determination  of  His  will,  all  the  charaoteristicB  of  a  passing 
j    emotion  being  stripped  away — even  though,  from  the  stand- 
;    point  of  experience  in  time,  he  also  recognises  a  manifestation 
•    towards  them  of  Di\nne  long-suffering  (Bom.  ix.  22).  Con- 
versely, the  knowledge  of  God  as  Father  possessed  by  those 
who  must  ultimately  be  viewed  as  children  of  Grod,  implies 
that  every  evil  they  experience  even  in  consequence  of  sin 
^  should  be  reckoned,  never  as  a  destructive  penalty,  but  as  a 
means  of  education  (§  9).    Whatever  in  thi«  respect  may  excite 
a  ditl'erent  feeling  for  the  moment  may — when  we  look  at  it 
later  from  the  standpoint  of  the  reoonciliation  and  Divine 
Bonship  we  have  gained — ^be  traced  back  to  the  antecedent 
and  never-failing  love  of  God,  any  feelings  we  may  have  of 
an  opposite  kind  being  set  aside  as  dehisive.    But  accordincr  to~A 
this  view — and  it  is  the  ultimately  valid  one — any  theology  I 
which  keeps  to  the  8tand|»oint  of  the  reconciled  commimity  1 
must  assert  that  into  the  life  of  the  reconciled  there  can 
come  from  God's  side  no  curse  or  damnatory  punishment,  and 
that  God's  love,  as  the  antecedent  ground  of  reconciliation,  / 
cannot  be  moditicid  by  any  such  feeling  or  action  on  His  ]^art  ■ 
towards  those  who  are  to  be  reconciled.    For  it  is  untliink-  \ 
able  that  there  should  be  for  God  a  gulf  between  His  inten* 
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tion  and  its  aooomplishment,  such  as  might  prov«  a  ground  | 

of  uncerUiiuty  or  of  an  alteration  iu  iiib  judgmeuL  and  His  / 
attitude.  — ' 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  systematic  pro- 
cedure of  theology  that  this  difference,  between  our  individual 
religious  thinking  and  the  form  of  theological  cognition  mb 
specie  aeUrnütUiSt  should  never  be  forgotten.  Our  self -con- 
sciousness is  bound  up  with  time,  and  it  is  never  given  ii8  to  ^ 
survey  the  whole  of  the  Divine  order  within  which  we  move 
as  parts,  so  that  we  simply  cannot  but  regard  and  judge  our 
relation  to  God  under  the  form  of  time ;  and  thus  we  repro- 
duce, in  the  idea  that  God's  relations  to  us  change,  the 
alterations  of  our  own  experience.  But  if  this  way  of  looking 
at  things  were  made  dt'torniinative  for  theology  loo,  either  we 
should  never  get  fuithor  than  a  history  of  Divine  revelations, 
or  we  should  drag  the  being  of  God  down  into  the  process  of 
historieal  change.  In  orthodox  theology  itself  this  error  is 
found  in  combination  with  its  attempt  to  represent  God  as 
}>ure  Being  and  as  the  latent  moral  character  of  perpetnally 
seh-identical  justice.  By  the  very  fact  that  to  these  presup- 
positions is  added  a  delineation  of  God's  revealing  acts,  the 
conception  of  God  is  made  subject  to  the  form  of  becoming 
(f  32).  This  procedure  was  &ciHtated  by  the  fact  that 
eternity  was  likewise  regarded  as  equivalent  to  endless  time, 
in  \vhi(  h  God  is  just  as  much  liable  to  change  as  the  world, 
Nvhile  neither  can  we  ever  conceive  the  world  as  non-existent 
(§  37).  Not  till  the  conceptioxi  of  God  had  been  correctly  * 
defined  as  the  love  of  a.  Will  parpeliialiy  .direcJied.  to  the  eter-  . 
nally  beloved  community  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  was  there 
attained  a  positive  idea  of  eternity  according  to  which  temporal 
change  in  God's  action  does  not  appear  as  change  in  His 
being,  ^^ow  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  should 
mean  the  rejection  of  all  those  theological  theories  which  ^ 
introduce  change  into  the  essential  relations  of  the  Divine 
will.  For  a  method  which  in  one  respect  is  inevitably  fol- 
lowed by  unsophisticated  religious  thought,  is  not  determinat- 
ive for  the  systematic  construction  of  theology,  even  though 
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the  Biblical  writers  simply  oould  not  avoid  attaching  their 
lines  of  religions  thonght  to  temporal  change  in  the  Divine 
intentions  and  operations. 

/'  (1)  The  couceptiun  of  God  which  is  given  in  tho  revela- 
tion received  through  Christ,  and  to  which  the  Uusl  of  tiio.se 
who  are  recouciled  through  Christ  attaches  itself,  is  that  of  a 
loving  Will  wliich  assures  to  believers  spiritual  dominion  over 
the  world  and  perfect  moral  fellowship  in  the  Kingdom  of 
God  as  the  honum. 

(2)  This  tinal  eml  of  (lod  in  the  world  is  the  ground 
from  which  it  is  possible  to  expluiu  the  creution  aiid  govern- 
ment of  the  world  in  general,  and  the  interrelations  between 
nature  and  created  spirits. 

(3)  The  reconciliation  of  sinners  hj  God,  if  it  is  to  be 
conceived,  is  conceivable  without  inconsistency  as  the  means 
used  for  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  by  Gods 
love. 
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THB  DOCIfilNE  OF  SIN 

§  40.  Sin  is  the  negative  presuppoBition  of  reconciliation. 
QTj  to  put  it  more  accuratelj,  since  in  the  Gbrifitian  religion 
reconciliation  is  recognised  as  an  attribute  of  the  humanity  ^ 
which  Christianity  is  to  unify,  it  must  be  presupposed  that 
all  men  are  «inners.  Even  those  who  enjoy  reconciliation 
must  acknowledge  that  they  are  siuuers  who  never  cease 
to  need  ik  These  judgments  are  necessary  parts  ot  the 
Christian  view  of  the  world  and  the  Christian  estimate  of 
sell.  Since  we  have  to  wmpfekend  tht  fae$  of  sin  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  reconciled  community,  the  Goppel  of  the  ^ 
forgiveness  of  sins  is  actually  the  ground  of  our  knowledge  of 
our  sinfulness  (p.  7).  Aud  this  agrees  with  the  stateuient  of 
John,  that  we  should  make  God  a  Uar  if  we  as  Christians 
affirmed  that  we  had  no  sin.  Now,  the  sin  of  which  one  is  _ 
conscious  when  one  believes  in  forgiveness  or  reconciliation  as 
presented  in  Chriylianity  is  conceived  as  actn;il.  In  the 
New  Testament  we  invariably  find  that  only  oüences  and 
transgressions  are  indicated  as  the  object  of  Divine  forgive- 
ness, while  the  point  to  which  reconciliation  refers  is  the 
active  disposition  of  enmity  to  God  (voL  ii  pp.  222,  230). 
We  must  reserve  the  question  whether  there  is  any  indica- 
tion that  the  fellovvöliip  of  niu  among  men  should  und  can 
be  conceived  in  another  lorm  than  that  of  actual  sin.  The 
assumption  of  sin  as  common  to  all,  however,  is  one  which, 
supplementing  as  it  does  the  personal  guilt  of  the  individual, 
can  only  be  arrived  at  in  the  connection  just  indicated,  when 
we  have  ascertained  our  individual  sin  as  such  for  ourselves. 

That  we  are  sinners,  as  individuals  and  in  conjunction 
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with  all  others,  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  view  of  the  world 
and  of  life  which  we  share  with  the  community  of  Christ. 
And,  following  our  practice  above,  we  have  to  derive  the 

proper  definition  of  sin  from  the  New  Testament.  That  does 
not  imply,  however,  that  the  fact  and  the  explanation  of  sin 
were  first  made  certain  by  revelation,  or  that  they  are 
articles  of  faith  like  other  elements  of  the  Chnstian  view 
as  a  whola  For  men  were  familiar  with  the  fact  of  sin  even 
apart  from  Christianity.  But  the  determination  of  its  nature, 
and  the  estimate  of  its  com  pans  and  its  worthlessness,  are 
expressed  in  a  peculiar  form  in  Christianity ;  for  here  there 
obtain  ideas  of  God,  of  the  supreme  good,  of  the  moral  destiny 
of  man,  and  of  redemption,  different  from  those  which  are  to 
be  found  in  any  other  religion.  As  a  sinner  every  man  has 
to  judge  himself  ri<zhtly  and  completely  in  the  light  of  the 
realities  and  blessmgs  just  named,  and  thereby  also  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  interconnection  of  sin  within  the  human 
raca  (But  we  have  not  to  believe  in  sin  in  general,  or  in  a 
«/  definite  general  conception  of  sin  such  as  would  fall  outside  of 
experienca^  Luther  deviates  from  this  principle  when,  in  his 
Smalcald  Confession  (iii.  1),  lio  puts  forward  the  notion  of 
original  sin  as  a  complete  expression  of  the  matter,  with  the 
qualification,  ut  nullius  hominis  ratione  intelligi  possit,  scd  ex 
ioriplurae  paUfacHoM  agnoseenda  et  endmda  mt  If,  therefore, 
this  conception  is  an  article  of  faith,  then  we  have  to  believe 
in  original  sin  in  the  same  way  as  we  believe  in  God,  eta ; 
but  that  is  absurd,  for  original  sin  is  not  a  channel  of  salva- 
tion. But  if  original  sin  is  an  article  of  doctrine  which  we 
believe,  then  this  belief,  if  it  cannot  be  tested  by  experience, 
is  a  mere  opinion  both  as  regards  its  relation  to  theological 
knowledge  and  in  its  bearing  on  the  religious  view  of  the 
world.  And  so  the  sense  of  that  dogma  veers  round  into  the 
opposite  of  what  it  was  intended  to  convey.  In  reality,  the 
notion  of  original  sin  was  adopted  by  Augustine  in  no  other 
way  than  the  above  discussion  has  suggested  for  the  notion 
of  sin  as  such — ^namely,  as  an  inference  from  his  estimate  of 
the  worth  of  the  Christian  salvation.    Augustine,  in  fact. 
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framed  the  oonoepticoi  of  originftl  ain  in  order  to  uphold  the 
flacramental  character  of  infant  baptism,  in  other  woida,  as 
an  inference  from  the  special  worth  of  this  instrument 

of  the  Divine  revelation  of  salvation  (vol  i.  p.  504).  This 
connection,  however,  was  forgotten,  when  the  thought  to 
which  Augustine  had  given  his  imprinuUur  became  supreme 
in  tradition. 

The  only  way  in  which  an  idea  of  sin  can  be  formed  at  all  ^ 

is  by  comparison  with  an  idea  of  the  good.  The  more  or  the 
less  complete  the  latter,  the  deeyier  or  the  shallower  will 
be  our  conception  of  the  worthlessness  of  sin.  ^ow  for  the  ^ 
Christian  faith  it  is  certain  that,  as  the  compass  and  the 
obligatoriness  of  the  good  first  oome  out  into  full  oognisabilitj 
in  the  taslc  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  especially  as  that  task 
was  iaultlessly  discharged  in  the  life-course  of  Jesus,  so 
likewise  sin  cau  only  be  understood  as  the  contrary  of 
this,  the  highest  moral  good  Hence  it  is  absurd  to  expect 
that  we  can  reach  the  Christian  estimate  of  sin»  in  general  as 
well  as  in  the  individual,  in  practical  self-judgment  as  well  as 
in  theory,  before  grasping  and  appreciating  that  moral  ideal. 
As  far  as  individual  experience  is  concerned,  Luther  first,  and 
after  hiui  Calvin,  maintained  the  opposite  and  true  principle, 
by  the  explicit  maxim  that  hatred  of  sin  proceeds  from  love  ^ 
of  the  good,  a  love  which  entirely  coincides  with  faith  in 
reconciliation  through  Christ*  Before  we  attain  to  faith  in 
Christ,  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  acquire  from  the  law  a  theo- 
retical iiiiowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  sin,  but  not  that  ^ 
estimate  of  it  which  should  express  itself  in  the  decisive 
estrangement  of  the  will  from  it.  For  such  a  movement  is 
thinkable  only  as  the  negative  reverse-side  of  the  good  will 
If,  then,  Luther's  principle,  originally  discovered  by  him  in  his 

»Cf.  vol.  1.  pp.  1*13,  inn,  214.  Cf.  also  .^paii;;.Mi1ifrg.  TfJnt  ßjh  { frafrvm, 
p.  24ii  :  "  Althoiigli  an  individual,  wliu  turDs  to  (iod  from  hi.s  luart,  is  imme- 
diately couiicious  uf  hiä  tüuful  misery  aud  furtlnvith  obtains  forgiveness,  yet  ve 
most  not  fhink  that  he  is  aenaiUe  of  hU  oarroption  all  at  once.  For  «ft«r 
pardon  hn  bMn  gnatecl  hinii  ho  is  f^ven  more  and  more  light  from  time  to 
time  ;  and  so  it  happens  that  a  man,  after  fifty  years  of  faithfulness  in  the  ways 
of  the  Savionr,  i.s  a  much  greater  sinner  in  his  own  eyes  than  be  wat  at  tho 
moment  of  his  conversion." 
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controversy  against  the  sacrament  of  penance,  proves  itself  right 
as  againBt  Melancbthon's  alteration  of  it,  then  the  theological 
docttine  of  sin  will  also  need  to  adjnat  iteelf  aooordin^^y.  Or 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  practical  as  well  as  the  theoretical 

interpretation  of  sin  is  held  to  be  both  po.sbiblu  and  necessary 
apart  from  the  knowledge  and  valuation  of  the  Christian 
good,  every  Christian  will  be  bound  to  follow  the  method 
which  leads  to  "the  conflict  of  penitence"  {BtaakBmpf), 
although  past  experience  shows  that  it  issues  in  either 
despair  or  hypocrisy  (p.  164). 

Traditionnl  Dogmatics  avoids  determiniiii:  the  idea  of  sin 
by  comparison  with  the  life-portrait  of  Christ  or  with  the  in- 
struction He  gave  in  the  righteousness  of  the  Kingdom  of  Qod, 
by  affirming  the  iuMia  originaUB  of  onr  first  parents  before 
they  sinned.  In  this  oonnection  we  still  have  a  divine  of 
modern  times  recording  of  the  progenitors  of  the  human  race 
that  their  self-consciousness  was  a  pure  unclouded  conscious- 
ness of  God,  their  will  positively  good,  and  the  inclination  of 
their  heart  childlike  love  to  God.  The  hi^er  these  joedi* 
cates  run,  the  more  profound  appears  to  be  the  state  of  sin 
which  has  come  about  in  them  and  their  descendants  throogh 
the  transgression  of  the  kiiowu  ])i ohibiLion  of  God.  The 
record  in  Genesis,  however,  partly  contains  no  trace  of  thia 
characterisation  of  our  first  parents,  and  partly  contains  its 
very  opposite ;  and  it  is  foreign  to  Paul's  knowledge  of  Scrip* 
tnre  as  well,  certain  as  it  is  that  the  comparison  he  draws 
between  the  first  and  the  second  Adam  is  as  far  as  possible 
from  indicating  that  the  first  was  originally  the  counterpart 
of  the  second  (1  CJor.  xv.  45—47).  But  the  theology  which 
carries  back  to  the  b^inning  of  human  history  that  normal 
condition  which  Christianity  has  first  made  possible  for  man, 
and  declares  it  to  be  the  natural  state  of  human  life,  entails 
upon  itself  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  conceive  the  Person 
of  Christ  MR  an  aTioinalous  jihcucmenon  in  liumaii  Jiistory. 
For  on  that  basis  Christ  can  be  understood  only  as  the  per- 
sonal vehicle  of  God's  operation  against  sin.  But  if  sin  is  a 
fortuitous  and  abnormal  &ct  in  human  history,  we  are  bound 
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to  paea  the  same  judgment  even  on  Chiist  Himself.  Titus  the 
plan  of  orthodox  Dogmatics  serves  to  make  the  historical 

appearance  of  Christ  unintelligible.  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  Christian  rehgion  Jesus  Christ  is  the  slamlard  of  His 
believers'  view  of  the  world  and  estimate  of  self,  then  in 
Dogmatics  His  Person  must  be  r^arded  as  the  ground  of 
knowledge  to  be  used  in  the  definitbn  of  every  doctrine. 

Hence  even  the  dogmatic  doctrine  of  man  must  not  he 
filled  up  by  aiUhicing  elements  from  thu  ikblical  creation- 
document,  but  by  that  spiritual  and  moral  conception  of  man 
which  is  revealed  in  the  life-course  of  Jesus,  and  His  inten- 
tion to  found  the  Kingdom  of  (Sod.  The  doctrinal  statements 
in  the  C!onfeasions,  too,  regarding  the  original  state  of  man, 
have  no  other  significance  than  that  of  antedating  the 
Christian  ideal  of  life.  When  this  fact  is  recognised,  they 
are  seen  to  be  characteristic  representations  of  the  Catholic  and 
the  Evangelical  conceptions  of  that  ideal  In  other  words,  the 
Evangelical  doctrine  of  ivatüta  ariginalis  expresses  the  thought 
that  the  Christian  ideal  should  form  an  element  of  the  concep- 
tion of  mail.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  interpretation  of 
the  subject,  according  to  wliich  original  righteouBness  was  added 
to  human  nature  as  a  gift  of  grace,  impHes  that  the  Christian 
ideal  falls  outside  the  essential  Constitution  of  man.  There* 
fore  the  allied  marks  of  the  perfect  Christian  life,  namely, 
renunciation  of  the  family,  of  private  property,  and  of  the 
entire  circuit  of  personal  honour,  are  not  demanded  from  all 
Christians,  but  only  from  monks;  and  what  they  are  expected 
to  lead  under  these  conditions  is  not  a  human  life,  but  the  viia 
angeUea.  The  Evangelical  assumption,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  our  first  parents  were  created  with  righteousness  as  the 
content  of  their  nature,  is  an  expression  of  the  fact  that  the 
Christian  idejil  falls  within  the  limits  of  man's  coiistitutiun, 
and  that  in  Dogmatics  the  general  nature  of  man  ought 
to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  this  standard.  Conceived 
in  this  fashion,  the  idea  of  iusHiia  originalU  is  confes- 
sionally  important  and  dogmatically  significant;  it  is  in 
comparison  a  matter  of  indifference  that  no  ground  exists 
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for  supposing  that  our  first  parents  were  endowed  with  this 
attribute. 

Thk  Bupposition  is  also  rejected  when  ScbleieiiDacher 
strives  to  view  the  sending  of  Christ  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
demption as  at  the  same  time  the  completion  of  God's 
creation  of  man  (p.  128).  Tins  is  an  important  step  towards 
idndicating  the  conception  of  Christ's  Person  as  the  all-round 
principle  of  knowledge  in  Dogmatics.  To  be  sure  the  ex* 
piession  used  hj  Schleiermacher  is  not  altogether  feUdtons. 
Since  we  usnally  define  the  idea  of  creation  hj  distinguishing 
it  from  Divine  preservation  and  g(wemment,  the  expression 
suggests  the  idea  that  it  is  intended  to  cover  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  and  nothing  more.  But  that  cannot  be  the  point  in 
question,  since  Jesus  in  respect  of  His  birth  is  not  distin- 
guisable  from  any  other  man.  His  unique  worth  lies  in  the 
manner  in  which  He  mastered  His  spiritual  powers  through 
a  self-eousciousness  which  transcended  that  of  all  otlier 
men,  and  by  His  will  brought  them  all  to  bear  upon  His 
personal  destination.  Now,  as  this  activity  of  His  personal 
force  must  be  conceived  as  embraced  by  the  peculiar 
operation  of  G-od  in  Him,  it  ought  to  be  acknowledged  that 
in  liiui  we  have  a  manifest.'ition  of  Divine  creation;  but,  in 
that  case,  in  "  Divine  creation  "  we  include  what  we  other- 
wise distinguish  from  it  as  preservation  and  government. 
Further,  it  must  be  taken  into  account  that  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  human  race  which  is  traceable  to  the  peculiar 
work  of  Christ  fulfils  itself  in  individuals,  whose  existence  is 
due  to  natural  descent,  in  a  manner  compatible  with  their 
freedom,  while  to  be  free  and  to  be  created  are  contrary 
notions.  Thus  the  expression  chosen  by  Sclüeiermacher  is 
paradoxicaL  What  is  meant  by  it  is  more  suitably  expressed 
by  saying  that  the  common  destiny  of  men»  through  which 
they  attain  their  distinction  from  nature  and  their  lord- 
shi}i  over  tlie  worhi,  was  first  realised  in  its  full  compass 
in  the  self-consciousness  of  Christ,  and  through  Him  made 
manifest  and  effective.  As  compared  with  earlier  known 
degrees  of  possible  moral  fellowship  and  spiritual  freedom 
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over  against  nature,  Christ  experienoed  the  latter  in  perfect 
measure,  and  realised  the  former  to  the  highest  imaginable 
extent,  inasmuch  as  He  passed  His  life  in  the  vocation  of 

founding  the  Kingdom  of  God,  without  once  deviating 
from  it  —  and  both  in  the  strength  of  a  fellowship  or 
onitj  ^th  Grod  such  as  no  one  before  Him  had  ever 
known. 

The  Christian  idea!  of  life,  as  the  opposite  of  which  we 

have  to  conceive  ein,  includes  two  different  kinds  of  funetions, 
the  religious  and  the  moral — trust  in  God,  by  which  we  rise 
superior  to  the  world,  and  action  prompted  by  love  towards 
our  neighbour  and  tending  to  produoe  that  fellowship  which, 
as  the  mmmum  honum,  represents  at  the  same  time  the 
perfected  good.  When  we  make  it  our  personal  end— as  far 
as  time  and  place  and  wdliim;  demand  or  peiiinl — to  second 
and  assist  all  others  in  respect  of  their  true  dcstmy,  we  act 
from  a  good  will  and  according  to  the  law  of  God.  In  the 
conception  of  sui  there  will  therefore  have  to  be  distmguished 
the  two  sides  which  are  respectivelj  opposed  to  these 
functions.  Now  this  view  is  indicated  in  the  Cmfessio 
Av^vMana,  Art.  II.,  and  in  its  ApuUnjy  when,  m  the  content 
of  universal  or  inherited  sin,  there  is  brought  forward  first 
man's  being  mm  tMtu,  9in$  ßdvcia  erga  deum,  while  in  the 
second  place  e€ncvpiaeefnii(i  is  mentioned.  Probably  both 
expressions  denote  the  religious  defect,  which  brings  the 
moral  defect  in  its  train.*  At  all  events  the  emphasis  laid 
upon  these  religious  defects  introduces  an  innovation  in  the 
hitherto  accepted  tradition,  which  is  in  harmony  with  other 
features  of  the  Beformers'  view  as  a  whole.  Stress  has 
already  (p.  170)  been  laid  on  the  fEwt  that  if  the  principal 
thing  in  Christian  perfection  is  reverence  and  trust  in  God, 
the  opposite  of  both  must  be  affirmed  as  the  leading  char- 
acteristic of  sin ;  and  fui  ther,  that  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of 
f(mxt»nMa  can  issue  in  the  regaining  of  faith  only  provided 
what  is  pre-eminently  regarded  in  sin  is  its  anti-religious  side. 

*  Eichhorn,  Die  Heehtjertigungslehrt  der  Aj)oloffUf  in  Stud,  m.  KrU.,  Ibä7, 
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Augustine  knows  nothing  of  these  considerations,  inasmuch  as 
he  defines  original  sin  simply  aö  concupiscentia,  selfish  desire. 
Now,  as  the  Eeformers  prove,  it  is  indeed  possible  to  find  in  this 
conoeption  likewise  an  anti-religions  attitude  towards  God,  and 
to  give  specific  expression  to  it  accordingly.  But  yet  Augustine 
and  all  his  successors  have  not  taken  this  step^  And  the 
explanation  of  this  circumstance  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  Augustine  assumes  tlie  moral  law  as  the  original  dis- 
pensation between  God  and  men,  a  dispensation  which  is 
violated  by  the  entrance  ol  sin.  Luther,  howem,  recognised 
the  kind  providence  of  God  and  man's  trust  in  it  as  the  basal 
form  of  religion,  in  which  men  lived  and  moved  before  the 
fall.  Accordingly,  a  defect  in  reverence  and  in  trust  in  God, 
or  indifference  and  mistrust  of  Him,  was  proved  to  be  the 
basal  form  of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  and,  if  that  sin  is 
transmitted  to  all  men,  as  the  basal  form  of  original  sin, 
which  then  has  as  a  special  consequence  selfish  desire  directed 
against  the  claims  of  the  moral  society.  We  can  interpret 
sin  exhaustively  if  we  use  this  doctrinal  position  as  a  clue,  for 
its  worthlessness  can  only  be  measured  by  the  perverted 
attitude  which  the  sinner  adopts  towards  God.  For  the 
point  of  importance  is  to  distinguish  sin  from  wrong-doing 
and  crima  A  given  action,  in  the  light  of  human  society 
and  the  law  of  the  State,  is  a  wrong  and  a  crime.  But  the 
same  action  is  sin  when  it  springs  from  indifference  towards 
God,  as  the  Benefactor  and  Governor  ol  human  life.  By 
bringing  out  this  aspect  we  stamp  sin  as  a  religious  idea,  aa  a 
characteristic  value-notion. 

§  41.  A  more  complete  estimate  of  the  anti-moral  aspect 
of  sin  t  Imn  is  expressed  in  the  concepti(jn  of  the  conaqjisccnlia 
of  each  individual,  is  to  ))e  found  by  comparing  it  with  the 
,  common  good  which,  according  to  Christian  standards,  ought 
to  be  realised  through  the  co-operation  of  alL  The  good 
in  the  Christian  sense  is  the  Kingdom  of  God,  in  other  words 
the  uninterrupted  reciprocation  of  action  springing  from  the 
motive  of  love — a  Kingdom  in  which  all  are  knit  together  in 
union  with  every  one  who  can  show  the  marks  of  a  neigh- 
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hour ;  further,  it  is  that  union  of  men  in  which  oil  goods  are 
appropriated  in  their  proper  anbordination  to  the  highest 
good.    Now  sin  is  the  opposite  of  the  good,  so  far  as  it  is 

selfishness  springing  from  indifference  or  mistruat  of  God,  and 
directs  itself  to  goods  of  subordinate  rank  without  keeping  in 
view  their  suboixliuation  to  the  highest  good.  It  does  not 
negate  the  good  as  such;  hut,  in  trsTersing  the  proper 
relation  of  goods  to  the  good»  it  issues  in  piactical  con- 
tradiction of  the  good.  Now,  if  we  are  to  find  in  the 
conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  the  standard  for  the 
full  determination  of  sin  as  its  opposite,  then  sin  cannot  be 
completely  represented  either  within  the  framework  of  the 
individual  life,  or  in  that  of  humanitj  as  a  natural  species. 
The  subject  of  sin»  rather,  is  hfumcmUjf  as  ike  stem  <^  all 
individuals^  in  so  far  as  the  selfish  action  of  each  person, 
involving  him  us  iL  iloes  in  illimiuible  interaction  uith  all 
others,  is  directed  in  any  degree  whatsoever  towards  the 
opposite  of  the  good,  and  leads  to  the  association  of  individuals 
in  common  eviL  This  definition,  whidi  is  in  the  closest 
formal  agreement  with  Schleiennacher  (voL  i  p.  503), 
trsnscends  the  dilemma  which  hovers  between  Pelagius  and 
Augustine,  and  to  which  the  problem  of  sin  has  always  been 
restricted.  Pelagius  recognises  exclusively  the  intlividual 
will  as  the  form  of  sin.  He  reflects,  indeed,  on  the  fact  that 
through  example  and  imitation  sin  comes  to  be  something 
common  to  many.  But  example  operates  only  when  one 
receives  and  welcomes  it  from  another,  and  thus  by  the  path 
described  the  dissemination  of  sin  does  not  transcend  the 
limits  of  the  individual  wilL  Moreover,  the  imitation  of 
moral  or  immoral  actions  is  a  rare  pbenomenim  in  maturer 
yeara  It  is  limited,  rather,  to  the  stage  of  childhood  and 
youth,  and  consequently  it  cannot  be  a  universal  basis  for  the 
fellowship  of  sin.  But  even  though  that  fellowship  oimc 
into  existence  by  means  of  example  and  imitation,  yet  it 
would  rather  imply  merely  a  similarity  of  all  individuals  in 
possessing  a  sinful  will:  sin  would  thus  be  proved  to  be 
something  logically,  but  not  really,  common.    On  the  other 
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hand,  Augustine  takes  tiie  subject  of  sin  to  be  humanity  as  a 
natural  species,  in  its  original  embodiment  in  the  person  of 
the  original  parent,  the  first  sinner.  Now  since  the  sin 
pertaining  to  the  whole  race  is  conceived  as  marked  1  y  the 

hi^licrft  possible  degree  of  worthlessness — a  degree  which  no 
actual  sin  can  possibly  enhance — since,  further,  the  individual 
members  of  the  race,  unless  conceived  as  acting,  are  absolutely 
independent  of  each  other  as  persons,  Angustine's  doctrine  of 
original  sin  has  for  its  outcome  the  thought  that  each  individual 
descendant  of  our  first  parents  is  of  necessity  burdened  with 
the  liighest  degree  of  sin,  and  lluiL  in  this  respect  all  men  are 
alike  (p.  132).  Since  in  relation  tliereto  no  notice  whatever 
is  talcen  of  the  interaction  of  actual  sins,  Augustine's  form  of 
doctrine  no  more  than  that  of  Pelagius  succeeds  in  giving 
expression  to  the  idea  of  the  fellowship  of  many  persons  in 
sin;  what  it  expresses  is  their  similarity  in  this  respect — 
only  that  this  siiuiLiriLy  is  transferred  to  another  point 
than  that  favoured  by  Pelagius.  Nor  is  the  tenor  of  the 
A'K'Hstinian  doctrine  corrected  at  any  stage  of  orthodox 
theology,  as  for  instance  by  consideration  being  given  in  the 
doctrine  of  redemption  to  the  thoroughgoing  reciprocation 
which  marks  sinful  action  throughout  the  human  race, 
liather  do  we  invariably  find  the  idea  of  redemption  or 
reconciliation  formed  exclusively  in  view  of  original  sin  and 
the  actual  sins  of  the  individual 

Granted,  then,  that  the  conception  of  original  sin  is  an 
intrinsically  clear  and  necessary  thought,  yet,  to  say  the  least, 
it  cannot  express  the  highest  possible  sense  of  sin.  Actual 
sins  are  more  than  manifestations  or  accidents  of  ori^^rinal  sin 
in  the  individual.  If  we  first  of  all  realise  how  superficial  a 
view  of  things  it  is  which  limits  itself  to  the  categories  of 
being  and  appearance,  substance  and  accident,  we  shall  find  it 
necessary  to  lay  less  stress  on  the  Augustinian  formula  of 
original  sin.  Individual  actions,  which  are  traced  back  to  the 
will  as  their  source,  are  not  phenomena  of  will  wliich  may  or 
may  not  exist  without  changing  its  nature ;  rather,  through 
actions,  according  to  the  direction  they  take,  the  will  acquires 
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its  nature  and  deyelot»  into  a  good  or  an  evil  cbaiacter. 
This  view  is  directly  opposed  to  tiiat  which  is  expressed  in 

the  conception  of  original  sin.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  prin- 
ciple which  governs  our  practicid  judgment  of  evil,  and  apart 
from  which  we  never  set  ourselves  to  counteract  evil  in  our- 
selves or  in  others.  In  the  finA  jdaoe,  on  it  rests  evety  kind 
of  responsibility  for  evil  which  we  impose  upon  ourselves. 
Only  if  we  discern  in  the  individual  action  the  proof-mark 
of  the  independence  of  the  will,  can  we  ascribe  to  ourselves, 
not  merely  individual  actions,  but  likewise  evil  habit  or  evil 
inclination.  But  this  is  tantamount  to  denying  that  the 
individual  action  is  the  involuntaiy  accident  of  a  determining 
force  of  inborn  inclination.  Even  if  we  find  rsdical  evil 
working  within  us  to  the  extent  affirmed  by  Kant,  respon- 
sibility for  it  can  only  be  vindicated  if  it  is  assumed  to  be  the 
result  of  the  empirical  determination  of  the  will,  for  it  can  be 
derived  neither  from  the  natural  origin  of  every  man,  nor 
from  a  pretended  intelligible  act  of  freedom  (vol  i  p.  449). 
SeetmSly,  education  is  possible  only  on  the  presupposition  that 
existing  bad  habits  or  evil  inclinations  have  come  to  exist  as 
the  products  of  repeated  acts  of  will.  On  the  other  hand, 
from  the  standpoint  of  original  sin  education  is  quite  un- 
thinkabla  Education  strives  to  direct  the  child  to  the  good 
as  a  whole,  by  offering  inducements  to  what  is  good  in  all  the 
particular  rdaldons  of  life,  and  by  severally  combating  all 
bad  habits.  It  rests  on  th(i  |)resupposition  that  there  exists 
in  the  child  a  general,  though  still  indeterminate,  impulse 
towards  the  good,  which  just  falls  short  of  being  guided  by 
complete  insight  into  the  good,  and  has  not  yet  been  tested  in 
the  particular  relationships  of  lifa  This  is  the  exact  opposite 
of  the  tendency  of  the  child's  will  to  evil  and  of  the  deter- 
mining power  of  evil,  as  asserted  in  the  duelrine  of  original 
sin.  Thirdly,  the  assumption  we  make  of  distinct  degrees  of 
evil  in  individuals— an  assumption  rendered  indispensable  by 
practioal  considerationB — is  incompatible  witb  the  dogma  of 
original  sin,  which  asserts  of  all  the  descendants  of  Adam  an 
equally  high  degrt^e  of  Biuiid  iiiclmaliuii,  and  that  the  highest 
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possible,  namely,  that  they  have  fallen  into  nniyersal  and 
obstinate  resistance  to  the  Divine  good,  and  into  the  possession 

of  the  devil.  Nevertheless,  from  the  degree  of  wickedness 
which  we  call  devilish  we  distinguish  vice,  selfish  and 
insolent  imperiousness,  vain  and  astnte  indifference  to  common 
moral  ends,  and,  lastly,  self-seeking  forms  of  patriotism,  pride 
of  rank,  and  family  zeal,  which  indeed  are  based  npon  parti- 
cvdar  moral  goodf?,  but  pursue  them  in  a  way  which  comes 
into  contrauicLion  with  univeröal  morality. 

All  these  grades  of  habitual  sin  w©  include  iu  the  vast 
complexity  of  sinful  action  when  we  form  the  idea  of  Me 
of  Hn,  And  indeed  we  can  only  regard  ourselves  as 
sharing  its  guilt  when  we  not  only  attribute  to  ourselves  our 
own  sinful  actions  as  sucli,  l)ut  at  the  sainu  tune  calculate 
how  they  produce  sin  in  others  also,  although  we  may  possess 
no  complete  or  distinct  idea  of  the  extent  of  these  effects. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  also  feel  the  reaction  of  this  power  of 
common  on,  not  only  through  example  or  the  production  in 
us  of  sinful  opposition  to  the  sins  of  others,  but  especially  by 
the  blunting  of  our  moral  vigilance  and  our  moral  judgment, 
i'or  whereas  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  the  supreme  end  rises 
above  all  that  falls  within  the  compass  of  the  world,  and  is 
destined  to  regulate  and  embrace  every  relationship  of  life,  a 
bondage  and  a  false  dependence  on  the  world  are  the  fruit  of 
that  friendship  for  the  world  which  nms  counter  to  that 
final  end.  This  form  of  sinful  federation  with  others,  how- 
ever, aü'ects  everyoue,  at  least  in  this  way  that  we  become 
accustomed  to  standing  f  onns  of  sm,  at  any  rate  in  others,  and 
acquiesce  in  them  as  the  ordinary  expression  of  human 
nature.  To  be  sure,  no  individual,  from  where  he  is  placed, 
surveys  more  than  a  narrow  section  of  this  federation  oi 
humanity,  and  his  feeling  of  worthlesaness  is  further  modified 
by  the  iiüiuences  of  different  stages  of  life,  rank,  calling,  and 
his  degree  of  personal  culture.  But  wherever,  within  the 
domain  in  which  the  Christian  view  of  the  world  prevails,  the 
idea  is  formed  at  all  according  to  the  standard  of  the  value  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  it  will  be  qualitatively  identical  The 
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special  cAUKes  by  whicli  each  muu  is  led  to  form  the  common 
conceptioo  serve  in  cuiiiparisou  actually  to  strengthen  our 
convictiou  of  the  gravity  of  the  ainful  fate  into  which  human 

CT» 

Ufa  conducts  us.  For  in  moral  matters  those  motives  are 
always  the  most  effective  in  which  the  general  principle 
attaches  itself  to  the  individual's  particular  situation  and 

parLirular  experiences.  Now  it  if?  without  doubt  a  merit  in 
Schleiermacher  to  have  formed  tiie  above  conception  of 
common  sin,  in  which  are  to  be  included  all  particular  actions 
(vol.  i.  pi  503).  Only  he  did  wrong  in  inserting  it  under  the 
traditional  heading  of  origmal  sin,  to  which  it  bears  very  little 
resemblance.  This  proceeding,  however,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  undertook  to  expound  Doguiatica  as  a  representation  (>f  the 
system  accepted  by  the  Church — which  it  ought  not  to  be. 

Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  emphasise  the  difference 
between  the  idea  of  common  sin,  as  conceived  to  include  all 
sinful  actions,  and  the  idea  of  original  sin,  than  a  knowledge 
of  the  motive  which  first  i)romi)led  Luther  to  adopt  the 
Augustinian  conception.  For  his  reasons  were  not  the  same  as 
those  which  led  Augustine  to  formulate  the  notion  of  original 
sin.  To  the  latter  it  presented  itself  as  a  means  whereby 
the  sacramental  character  of  infant  baptism  might  be  upheld. 
But  with  this  Luther  was  not  at  all  concerned,  as  may  be 
seen  from  his  official  declarations  on  the  subject  of  irii.ni!. 
baptism,  which  partly  exclude  and  partly  evade  the  Augus- 
tinian point  of  view.^  Augustine's  doctrine  of  original  sin 
found  favour  with  Luther  more  as  a  ground  for  the  negation 

*  It  is  trne,  indeed,  that  Luther  ooeMioiially  affirms  quite  nnreserrcdly  the 

eternal  damnation  of  unbai>tizcd  children,  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  he  counts  it 
to  th<'ir  adviintaj^c  that  they  have  not  romnntted  actual  sins.  Th««  fart  that, 
81>e!ikjiig  generally,  Lnther  never  took  quite  seriously  to  the  above  inference 
from  original  sin.  In  connection  with  this  problem  ho  utters  a  warning  against 
seeking  to  penetrate  into  matters  which  God  has  not  revealed ;  and  hence  he  is 
not  in  favour  of  tiying  to  solve  the  problem,  as  Augustine  did,  hy  purely 
thpnroticril  arguments.  He  rather  a\vaken<<  hope  in  Onr!'??  merry  towarrls 
children  who  die  unbaptized,  and,  in  short,  ckai  ly  l  uts  aside  in  tliis  (juestion 
the  interest  which  actuated  Augustine.  For  Luther,  therefore,  ba)>tiiiui  becomes 
in  pert  an  act  which  proalainis  the  promise  of  grace  to  children,  partly  an  act 
by  which  they  are  dedicated  to  God  (C.  A.  \x*  AiU  Snude»  ÜL  6).  CS, 
KöfltUn,  XuiArr's  Thtohgüt  iL  pp.  88-100»  875,  511. 
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of  human  merit  before  God,  and  as  an  argument  against  the 
f  reel  lorn  of  th*^  will.*  This,  liowever,  is  both  to  exaggerate 
and  to  minimise  the  idea  of  sin.  For  to  assert  the  doctrine 
of  origiiial  sin  in  order  to  refute  the  validity  of  merits  before 
God  10  just  as  appropriate  as  it  would  be  to  use  a  boidder  to 
kill  a  gnat.  On  the  otber  band,  this  affirmation  of  tbe 
doctrine  in  its  present  application  serves  rather  us  an 
argument  for  human  weakness  than  for  human  guilt.  In 
Augustine's  teaching,  however,  the  latter  is  the  point  of 
supreme  importance.  But  this  aspect  of  sin,  which  unques- 
tionably enters  into  the  connotation  of  "  the  kingdom  of  sin," 
can  never  be  proved  to  belong  to  original  sm ;  the  two,  in 
fact,  are  mutually  exclusive.  This  can  easily  be  demonstrated 
if  only  we  recall  Augustine's  line  of  thouglit.  He  first 
deduces  inherited  sin  from  the  natural  relation  between 
children  and  their  sinful  parents.  This,  however,  does  not 
involve  any  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  former.  Consequently, 
to  prove  that  the  quahty  of  guilt  is  theirs,  he  affirms  that 
Adam's  descendants  Imve  an  active  share  in  the  guilt  of  their 
first  parents,  by  diut  of  combmiug  his  erroneous  exegesis  of 
Bom.  V.  12  vrith  Heb.  vii  9, 10.  Granted  that  this  position 
is  true,  then  the  sin  with  which  men  enter  upon  life  is  not 
inherited  at  all,  but  belongs  to  each  in  virtue  of  his  pre- 
existence.  Hence  inherited  sin  and  personal  guilt  cannot  be 
eijiiibined  in  thou^^ht  \vitliont  inaccuracy  or  a  sacnficinm 
intellectus.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  literature  of  aisceticism, 
Anselm  and  Johann- Arndt  alike,  when  treating  of  hereditary 
sin,  reganl  it  as  misery,  deformity,  loathsomeness;  guilty 
however,  they  never  connect  with  anything  but  actual  sins.* 

Now,  however  strongly  the  guilt  of  original  hin  iiuiy  be 
expressed  in  the  second  Article  of  the  Cmfessio  Augusiana,  yet 
this  very  Article  seems  to  awaken  doubts  regarding  the 
admissibility  of  the  doctrine.  It  has  been  shown  above 
p.  333)  how  momentous  it  was  for  Luther's  religious  theory 

'  C.  A.  il  :  "  Damnaut  Pelagiauos  ct  alioa,  qui  vitium  originis  ue^nt  esse 
peocatom,  et  nt  nctennent  gloriAU  ueriti  et  beneficioram  Ohriiti,  ^epiitui^ 
hominero  propriis  viribus  rationis  coram  deo  initiflcari  pOMe.*' 

•  ihtchiehu  (Us  Pktitmus,  iL  pp.  46,  70. 
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as  a  whole  that  he  should  have  affirmed  the  characteristics 
metUt  sine  fiducia  erga  deum  alongside  of  wnaupisoetUiia, 
If,  then,  original  sin  be  really  the  basal  conception  of  sin, 
the  next  step  called  for  was  to  desoribe  these  manifestations 
of  indifference  and  mistrust  towards  God  as  characteristics  of 
original  sin.  But  ^lehirichthoii  in  hin  Apoloq?/  .stops  .short  of 
so  including  the  said  defects  in  original  sin  that  the  attribute 
of  gnilt  could  be  proved  to  attach  to  thenu  He  rightly 
deems  it  an  omission  on  the  part  of  the  Scholastics  that 
tiiey  do  not  speak  of  these  defects  inherent  in  the  status  of 
sin.^  But  he  linds  it  ])o.ssihle  to  assert  them  as  attriliutes  of 
original  sin  only  by  accepting  the  negative  definitions  of  it 
framed  by  the  Scholastics  in  direct  divergence  from  Augustine. 
Now,  so  far  as  original  sin  has  to  be  verified  in  the  newly- 
born,  what  Melanchthon  uses  the  formula  sine  mUu,nneßdwia 
erga  deum  to  ^express  is  either  a  defect  which  in  the  case  of 
children  is  necessarily  blameless,  or  a  pasitive  something 
which  he  cannot  prove.*  By  comparing  certain  statements 
in  the  New  Testament  (1  Cor.  ii  14 ;  £om.  viL  5),  however,  he 
reaches  all  that  can  really  be  ascertained  in  the  matter,  namely, 
that  the  anti-religious  aspect  of  sin,  in  so  far  as  it  implies 
guilt,  not  merely  is  present  in  single  actions,  but  is  habitual* 
But  Melanchthon  hero  no  longer  maintains  that  this  antipathy 
towards  Grod  is  inherited,  not  acquired  in  the  individual's 
life-time.  We  cannot,  therefore,  escape  receiving  the  impres- 
sion from  this  discussion,  that  if  those  characteristics  of  sin 
are  to  be  accepted  as  constitutive  for  the  idea  of  sin  and  as 
grounds  of  its  worthlessnesa  judged  by  the  religious  standard, 
original  sin  can  no  longer  be  maintained  as  the  basal  form  of  ^ 

>  Afol.  C.  J,i,  8 :  **  Gam  de  peccato  originis  loqnuntur,  grayiom  vitla 

humanae  naturae  non  commemorant,  scilicet  ignorationcm  dei,  contcmptum  dei, 
vacare  metu  et  tiducia  dei,  odisse  indicium  dei,  fugeru  deum  iudicantcin,  tle- 
sperare  gratiam,  habere  fiduciam  rerum  praesentium  etc.  Ho»  morbos,  qui 
luzim«  adTaiw&tnr  legi  dei,  non  «nimadTcrtniit  acholMtici" 

*  L»c  t  29 :  "  Hago  ait,  originale  peocatnm  eaae  ignorationem  in  mente  et 
concxipisccntiam  in  caruo.  Signiticat  eniin  nos  iiasccntes  aflerre  ignoratioiiem 
dei,  incredulitatem,  diflidpntiani,  coutenijituui,  odium  d«L" 

'X.c  i.  31 :  "Facile  iudicare  potent  prudeus  lector,  non  tan  torn  col  pas 
Aotualea  eaae,  eine  metu  et  sine  fide  eeee :  sunt  eaim  dtmbiles  defeottu  in 
iMtun  Qon  lenovata." 
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tbis  idea.    Or,  if  it  is  still  sought  to  maintain  this,  then  the 

abuve  defects  in  i'f'l!?jiuii  fall  under  the  heading  of  actual  sins, 
which  alone,  al       with  original  sin,  enter  into  consideration. 
As  regards  the  latter  alternative«  Luther's  Smalcald  Articles 
(iil  1)  confess  that  the  Gatholio  opponents  of  the  Ang^buig 
Confession  are  in  the  right.    Original  sin  is  only  described 
metaphysically  as  comtptio  TuUurac,  and  amongst  its  etl'ects 
— the  mala  opera — the  religious  defects  are  very  strongly 
emphasised  in  the  first  place,  and  that  with  a  greater  wealth 
of  description  than  is  bestowed  later  on  the  moral  ofiTences. 
This  bears  out  the  great  importance  we  have  ascribed  to  this 
conception  of  sin  for  Luther's  religious  theory  as  a  whole. 
But  the  very  aulhors  of  the  Fonnula  of  Concord  showed 
themselves  incapable  of  understanding  tins  side  of  the  yubject, 
and  in  the  Lutheran  theology  all  sympathy  with  these 
positions  has  disappeared,  although  apart  from  them  the 
doctrine  of  poenümiia  is  unintelligible.    For  it  is  really  a 
disjunctive  relation  that  obtains  between  the  two  statements 
— (1)  that  concupi'^mfia,  i.e.  immoral  desire  contrary  to  the 
law  of  Grod,  constitutes,  in  the  form  of  original  sin,  the 
basal  form  of  the  conception  of  sin,  and  (2)  that  it  is  the 
indifference  and  mistrust  towards  God  which  are  involved  in 
unlawful  and  criminal  conduct  that  mark  such  conduct  as 
sin  according  to  the  religious  standard.    Theologians  have 
taken  their  st^nd  ujion  the  first  view,  and  therefore  they 
have  lost  sight  of  the  other  valuable  idea  of  the  Keformers, 
just  as  they  ceased  to  realise  that  trust  in  God  is  the 
practical  expression  of  justification  (p.  181).    For  another 
reason  why  these  anti-religious  functions  do  not  harmonise 
with  the  idea  of  original  vsin  is  that  they  are  not  coincident, 
but  occupy  dilferent  planes.     Want  of  reverence  towards 
God  involves,  no  doubt,  want  of  trust  in  Him,  but  in  the 
status  of  sin  we  may  alao  discern  a  want  of  trust  in  God 
coexisting  with  reverence  towards  Him.    From  this  too  we 
may  learn  that  these  defects  indicate  forms  of  active  sin. 
But  these  forms  must  be  regarded  as  the  basal  forms  of  siu 
and  as  determinative  of  its  worth,  if  we  ai'e  to  have  a  correct 
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and  complete  interpretation  of  sin  at  all.  For  if  by  con- 
cupiscentia  we  understand  selfish  desire  contrary  to  the  moral 
law,  then  this  presupposes  indillerence  and  mistrust  towards 
God,  just  as  the  recognition  of  that  Divine  law  must  be 
based  upon  the  religious  functions  of  reverence  and  trust. 
But  if  these  anti-religious  functions  can  be  proved  to  be 
merely  habitual,  not  herediUiry  defects,  then  by  laying  the 
eiupliasis  upon  them  we  wreck  the  uotioa  of  original  sin. 

The  transmission  of  spiritual  endowments,  qualities  of 
temperament,  and  emotional  traits,  which,  guided  by  the 
resemblance  between  parents  and  children,  we  trace  back  to  * 
natural  descent,  carries  with  it  no  clear  idea  of  how  these 
capacities,  apart  from  their  action,  can  be  set  in  a  wrong 
direction  and  invested  with  guilt.  Still  less  is  it  true  to 
experience  to  say  that  every  man  begins  life  with  that 
extreme  measure  of  opposition  to  God  which  would  result  in 
eternal  damnation.  By  assuming  this,  Augustine  was  led  to 
couiiiiiL  an  error  in  tlie  formal  expression  he  gave  to  tlie  idea  of 
original  sin,  bccauso  as  a  Platouist  he  made  the  cundi- 
tionedness  of  knowledge  a  measure  of  the  oonditionedness  of 
the  will.  In  the  sphere  of  knowledge  contradiction  arises 
when  predicates  which  are  furthest  removed  from  one  another 
in  the  series  of  predicables,  and  so  far  stand  opposed,  are 
affirmed  of  the  self-same  object  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  respect.  But  contradiction  in  the  will,  or  sin,  arises 
even  when  some  aim  is  striven  after  or  some  particular  good 
realised  which  is  not  duly  subordinated  to  the  universal  good, 
since  the  latter  should  be  realised  in  every  act  of  wiU. 
Accordingly  sin,  unlike  the  notion  of  logical  contradiction, 
does  not  come  to  exist  in  the  first  instance  as  the  extreme 
opposite  of  the  good  which  ought  to  be  realised;  moral  contra* 
diction,  rather,  comes  about  even  when  the  will  does  not  do, 
or  does  something  other  than,  what  corresponds  to  the  perfect 
good.  Even  a  particular  deviation  from  obligatory  truth 
for  a  selfish  purpose  is  sin ;  we  do  not  need  to  wait  for  a 
general  conscious  intention  to  be  untruthful  and  to  suppress 
the  truth.    But  in  the  conception  of  original  sin  this  general 
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tendency  to  untrutlifulness  as  Buch  is  as  distinctly  predicated 
of  each  individual  as  tlie  like  tendency  to  oppose  every  other 
form  of  the  good.  Accordingly,  the  conception  is  qoite  useless 
as  a  guiding  principle  in  judging  our  own  oonduei,  just 
because  the  intensity  of  our  consdousness  of  moral  opposition 
to  the  good  is  much  less,  and  exaggerations  of  that  kind 
could  only  serve  to  make  us  untrue  to  ourselves. 

The  notion  of  original  sin,  regarded  as  the  expression  of 
a  bias  exhibiting  the  eztremest  opposition  to  the  good  as  a 
whole»  which  exists  in  every  individual  by  a  natural  necessity, 
and  as  expressing  likewise  a  corresponding  degree  of  personal 
guilt  of  the  highest  kind,  does  not  secure  to  us  the  complete 
Christian  conception  and  estimate  of  actual  sin  in  its  entirety, 
and  is  negatived  by  the  practical  self-judgment  ^vhich  we 
exercise  in  regard  to  our  own  sin.  This  notion,  thereforei  in 
the  form  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  discussed,  is  likewise 
useless  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  idea  of  the  kingdom 
of  sin  iiiure  distinct  or  intelligible.  The  kingdom  of  sin, 
however,  is  a  subHtitute  for  the  hypothesis  of  original  sm  which 
gives  due  prominence  to  everything  that  the  notion  of  original 
sin  was  rightly  enough  meant  to  embrace^  For  Luther's 
view,  that  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  revealed  in  Scripture, 
is  based  upon  an  inaccurate  exegesis  of  particular  expresstons. 
It  may  be  taken  as  beyond  doubt  thai  liie  personal  confe^ssion 
in  Pa.  li  7  cannot  form  the  basis  of  any  universal  doctrinal 
truth.  Further,  the  predicate  "  children  of  wrath  "  (£ph.  ii.  3) 
refers  to  the  former  actual  transgression  of  those  who  now,  as 
Christians,  have  the  right  to  apply  to  themselves  that  Divine 
purpose  of  grace  which  is  the  very  antithesis  of  wrath  (voL 
ii.  p.  147).  Finally,  Augustine's  exegesis  of  Kom.  v.  12  is 
admittedly  false.  Paul  docs  not  say  that  all  have  sinned  in 
the  person  of  Adam ;  and  this  thought  finds  no  more  support 
in  the  grammatical  and  rhetorical  aspects  of  his  language, 
than  does  the  inference  that  all  the  descendants  of  Adam 
consequently  begin  their  individual  life  with  a  sinfiil  bias 
and  the  deepest  guilt  What  Paul  was  actually  thuiking  of 
when  he  wrote  this  verse  and  its  parallel  in  ver.  19,  not  only 
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IB  still  a  matter  of  dispute  amongst  exegetes^  but  perhaps  is 
incapable  of  being  determined  at  all.    Bat  in  that  case  the 

theological  norm  of  the  older  school  itself  makes  it  impos- 
sihle  to  maintain  the  dogma  of  original  sin.  For  dogmas  can 
be  based  only  on  clear  statements  of  Scripture.  But  what 
is  clear  in  Paul's  presentation  of  the  eubject  is  rather  the 
fact  that  he  says  not  a  word  about  the  tiansmission  of  sin 
and  the  inheritance  of  bias  hy  natural  generation. 

On  the  other  h  iiid,  Paul  distinctly  asserts  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  one  trauagretision  of  Adam,  death  is  appointed 
by  Divine  decree  for  all  his  posterity,  as  a  doom  which  has  the 
value  of  a  penal  sentence.  The  sin  of  individual  persons,  as 
Paul  declares,  then  takes  place  in  a  condition  of  things  where 
the  doom  of  death  is  already  valid  for  all  Individuals  in  virtue 
of  the  Divine  decree.^  For,  as  he  adds,  were  the  actual  sin  of 
each  individual  in  all  cases  a  transgression  of  a  Divine  com- 
mand or  prohibition,  death  would  necessarily  prevail  as  its 
oonsequence.  But  sin  had  no  such  character  during  the  whole 
epoch  which  preceded  the  Mosaic  legislation ;  therefore  the 
fact  that  in  that  epoch  all  men  were  subject  to  death  was 
not  dependent  on  tlieir  own  sin.  Now,  however,  as  Taul 
assumes,  death  is  in  every  case  the  consequence  of  sin ;  if  it 
is  not  brought  about  by  one's  own  sin,  it  must  be  incurred  by 
another's.  And  this  according  to  the  Hblical  record  can 
only  be  the  transgression  of  Adam ;  hence  the  doom  of  death 
imposed  upon  all  men  is  dependent  on  the  sin  of  Adam. 
Paul,  however,  does  not  look  u})on  the  relation  hetween  this 
cause  and  that  etiect  as  being  mediated  by  the  law  and  bond 
of  natural  descent.  He  takes  the  mediating  factor  to  be  the 
positive  Divine  appointment  (ver.  16).  But  the  question  is 
whether,  after  aU,  another  consideraldon  should  not  lead  us  to 
take  ranrs  words  ah>  involving  likewise  the  transmission  of 
the  sinful  condition  from  the  father  of  the  race  to  Ms 
posterity.    For  he  speaks  of  Adam's  single  actual  trans* 

^  Cf.  Dietzsch,  Jthim  mul  Chri/((us,  p.  68  IT.  Tlic  roLitivr  clause  i</>  <^ 
»dfrfi  f]napToy  n  iVrn  to  ddyaro^.  The  preposition  ia  hcrc  used  as  iü  Heb.  ix. 
15 ;  1  Theäü.  iü.  /  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  4,  ix.  6 ;  Eph.  iv.  26. 
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greesioii  as  the  means  by  which  sin  entered  the  human  race. 
By  sin  he  means  just  the  phenomenon  in  its  entirety,  and 
aooordingly  he  speaks  of  the  first  action  of  a  sinful  kind  as 

inauijurating  that  st-ate  as  a  whole  which  is  distinctly  per- 
ceptible in  the  later  pheuomeua  of  uoiversal  transgressiou. 
But  he  still  does  not  say  that  sin,  which  ia  its  comprehensive 
sense  becomes  real  on  the  first  act  of  transgression,  becomes 
universal  otherwise  than  by  the  active  transgression  of  every 
descendant  of  Adam.  In  the  statements  which  follow,  it  is 
never  anything  but  the  diflftision  of  the  doom  of  death  that 
he  connects  with  Adam's  transgression,  until  at  last,  in  the 
concluding  19  th  verse,  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  sinful  status 
of  "  the  many/'  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  involved  in  Adam's 
disobedience. 

Now,  as  the  comparison  in  ver.  19  is  really  an  explana- 
tion of  the  previous  comparison  (in  ver.  18),  it  neoeasiirily 
expresses,  in  both  its  clauses,  a  relation  diüerent  from  that 
expressed  in  ver.  18.  In  the  latter  Paul  is  speaking  of  the 
consequences  of  death  and  of  life  which  have  flowed,  and  are 
to  flow,  to  all  men  from  Adam  and  Christ.  This  thought, 
then,  cuuuot  bo  repeateil  in  ver.  19.  This  of  itself  is  enough 
to  prove  Dietzsch  wrong  in  translating  KaTca-Tadrjaap  by 
"  are  made "  {gemackt  tcerden),  and  he  is  further  wrong  in 
making  the  second  clause  refer  to  the  perfecting  of  moral 
righteousness,  to  which  believers  attain  as  a  future  conse- 
quence of  their  oneness  with  Christ.  For  the  future  tense 
is  only  meant  to  express  the  logical  necessity  of  the  iufereuce 
from  the  analogy  of  the  facts  compared,  and  the  righteousness 
of  "  the  many is  the  righteousness  by  i^aith  established  by 
God's  decree.  Vet,  19,  therefore,  serves  to  explain  ver.  18 
thus :  the  effects  of  death  and  of  life  flow  from  Adam  and 
Christ  respectively,  in  virtue  of  the  value-content  subsisting 
ill  the  disobedience  of  Adam  and  the  obedience  of  Christ 
apart  from  these  effects.  The  value-content  of  Christ's 
obedience  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  constitutes  those  who 
believe  in  Him  righteous  by  the  judgment  of  God  and  for 
that  jiLd'jmeiit  (vol.  ii  p.  327).    This  being  so,  we  are  now 
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in  a  position  to  ascertain  the  Berne  of  the  first  clause  of  the 
V6r8&  The  value-content  of  Adam's  disobedience  consists 
in  this,  that  his  descendants  are  oonstitated  sinners  by 
the  judgment  and  for  the  judffmefU  of  God,  The  relations 
between  the  parallel  sets  of  cuinliLiuiis  being  such  as  we  have 
described,  we  are  at  once  dispensed  from  choosing  between 
the  possible  meanings  ol  Ka$tard»at  distinguished  by  Dietsssch 
(namely,  to  represent  or  demonstrate  as,  to  treat  as,  to  assign 
a  place  to,  to  make).  Since  it  is  God  who  judges  that 
believers  are  righteous,  and  righteous  for  Him,  it  is  impossible 
that  this  relation  can  he  merely  apparent,  but  not  real. 
Hence,  if  God,  by  conjoining  Adam's  descendants  with  the 
father  of  the  race  in  the  common  doom  of  death,  decrees  that 
all  men  are  sinners,  then  for  Him  that  predicate  must  belong 
to  them  not  merely  in  appearance  but  in  reality.  An 
evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  argnmeut  i'aul  eees  in  the 
fact  that  the  doom  of  death  is  imposed  upon  men  by  Divine 
judfjjraent  before  they  have  sinned  on  their  own  account. 
Now,  if  we  looked  merely  to  the  law  that  death  is  a  characteristio 
mark  of  the  status  of  sin,  we  might  frame  a  human  judgment 
to  the  effect  that  God,  by  decreeing  death  prior  to  sin  of  the 
individual's  own,  invests  Adam's  descendants  with  no  more 
than  the  semblance  of  being  sinners.  But  human  judgment 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  criterion  in  this  matter.  On  the  con- 
trary, what  is  signified  by  the  decree  of  death,  which  we  per- 
ceive in  operation  prior  to  the  individual's  own  commission 
of  sin,  is  tliat  by  the  judgment  of  God  Adam's  descendants 
are  really  constituted  sinners  for  tiod's  judgment  Now, 
while  this  very  conjoining  of  Adam's  posterity  with  himself 
by  God's  judgment  is  valid  for  God's  judgment,  yet  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  revelation  gives  us  no  further  light  upon  the 
point  We  must  neither  regard  it  as  mere  empty  appearance, 
nor  strive  to  read  its  secret  by  the  hypothesis  of  the  natural 
entail  of  sin. 

Paul  was  manifestly  led  to  this  exegesis  of  the  Mosaic 
record  by  his  interpretation  of  justification  through  Christ 
True,  the  nature  of  the  passage  in  Bomans  is  such  as  to 
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indicate  a  desire  on  his  part  to  elucidate  the  procees  of 
justification  through  Christ  by  means  of  the  analogy  between 
it  and  the  process  of  death  in  Adam's  race.  Genetically,  how- 
ever, it  was  undoubtedly  the  converse  relation  that  obtained; 
Paul'K  exegesis  in  reganl  to  Adam  was  due,  by  analogy,  to 
his  conviction  of  the  worth  of  Christ.  So  we  must  conclude 
— ^not  merely  because  the  Apostle's  estimate  of  Christ  is  the 
foundation  of  all  that  goes  to  form  his  religions  conception  of 
the  world,  but  also  because  the  idea  of  justification  in  Christ 
ia  as  distinct  as  the  idea  of  mankind's  sinfulness  in  Adam  is 
obscure.  The  fact  that  God  counts  as  righteous,  by  His 
judgment  and  for  His  judgment,  the  community  which  is 
bound  up  with  Christ»  is  at  the  same  time  a  revealed  truth 
for  the  Christian  faith,  inasmuch  as  the  specific  character  of 
that  faith  rests  solely  on  the  hct  that  God  in  Christ  regards 
Itelievers  as  righteous  before  Him.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fact  that  God,  in  decreeing  death  to  the  descendants  of 
Adam,  counts  them  as  smners  in  relation  to  Himself  before  they 
have  committed  sin  on  their  own  account,  remains  mysterious 
and  obscure  unless  some  key  to  this  conception  can  be 
found  from  the  other  side.  Now  the  correctness  of  the 
former  thought  needs  no  elucidation  whatever  from  the 
analogy  of  the  Adamic  humanity.  Our  justihcatiou  through 
Christ  being  so  certainly  a  datum  of  our  religious  convic- 
tion, the  mystery  formulated  by  Faul,  that  God  should  regard 
the  descendants  of  Adam  as  sinners,  can  lay  little  dann  to 
rank  as  equal  in  value  to  the  truth  of  our  justification  in 
Christ.  And  finally,  since  Paid  neither  asserts  nor  suggests 
the  transmission  of  sin  by  generation,  he  offers  no  other 
reason  for  the  universality  of  sin  or  for  the  kingdom  of  sin  than 
the  sinning  of  all  individual  men.  For  the  suiful  bias,  which  he 
discovered  as  present  in  himself  when  the  negative  command- 
ment drew  him  into  his  first  conscious  act  of  sin  (Rom.  viL 
7-11),  is  not  described  by  him  as  inherited,  and  can  with 
perfect  reason  be  understood  as  something  acquired. 

Sin  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  not  a  good,  for  it  is  the 
opposite  of  the  universal  good.    It  is  not  an  original  law  of 
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the  human  will,  for  it  is  the  striving,  desiring,  and  acting 
against  God.  In  the  individual  it  comes  to  be  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  will's  direction,  for  it  establishes  itself  as  the 

resultant  of  particular  appetites  and  propensities.  For  as  a 
personal  bias  in  the  life  of  each  individual  it  originates,  so 
far  as  we  are  able  to  obeenre,  in  sinful  desire  and  action, 
which,  as  such,  has  its  sufficient  ground  in  the  self-determina- 
tion of  the  individual  will  But  as  it  actually  exists  in  each 
individual  and  in  all  collectively,  the  normal  conditions  of 
spiritual  life  in  men,  as  single  individuals  and  as  inutually 
associated,  furnish  it  with  materials  for  operating  according 
to  law  in  a  way  whidi  is  foreign  to  it  in  and  for  itself. 
This  is  the  fact  which  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  meant  to 
represent,  though  it  does  so  in  an  exaggerated  fashion  and 
with  means  of  explanati(»n  which  are  inadequate  wlien  it  is 
adduced  as  proof  of  the  bondage  of  the  wilL  But  the  "  law 
of  sin "  in  the  will  is  a  result  of  the  necessary  reaction  of 
every  act  of  the  will  upon  the  direction  of  the  will-power. 
Accordingly,  by  an  unrestrained  repetition  of  selfish  resolves, 
there  is  generated  an  ungodly  and  selfish  bias.  Through 
involuntary  reflex  action,  wliicb  a  will  nnconfirnied  in  the 
good  way  exerts  upon  our  experience  of  the  inÜuenceB  received 
from  others,  sin  is  transmitted  from  one  to  another.  And 
here  we  have  to  think  not  only  of  the  facts  of  compliance 
and  weakness  which  appear  in  the  imitation  of  a  bad 
example,  but  also  of  manifestations  of  that  strength  of 
impassioned  resistance  to  will  which  itself  misses  the  proper 
standard  of  action.  Both  these  forms  of  temptation  to  sin 
are  kept  in  view  by  Jesus  and  Paul  in  their  warnings  against 
trKdpBakov.  This  term  presupposes  that  a  person,  who  is 
seduced  by  the  conduct  of  another  and  ensnared  thereby,  has 
not  developed  the  corresponding  sinful  intention  in  himself. 
This  holds  good  even  of  the  conduct  and  the  lot  of  Jesus 
Himself,  which,  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  neither  His 
adherents  nor  His  opponents  had  a  true  understanding  of 
Him,  became  to  them  the  occasion  of  a  sinful  misapprehension 
of  Him,  or  of  a  sinful  decision  against  Him  (Mark  vi  3,  xiv. 
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27,  29;  Matt  xi.  G,  xv.  12.  xvii.  27;  Gal.  v.  11;  1  Cor. 
i.  23 ;  Bom.  ix.  33 ;  1  Pet  il  8).  In.  this  form,  then,  the 
innocent  person  gives  an  impetus  to  the  consummation  of 
sin,  which  has  first  of  all  been  so  far  prepared  for  by 

varying  degrees  of  ignorance  and  self-will  that  the  impulse  to 
8in  finds  an  entrance.  And  vice  versa  the  indiscreet  and 
careless  manner  in  which  we  behave  towards  others  is  for 
them  an  occasion  o!  sin,  whether  it  consist  in  weak  compli- 
ance (Matt.  xvL  23 ;  Mark  ix.  42 ;  1  Cor.  viiL  13 ;  fiom.  ziv. 
13,  21,  XVL  17;  Bev.  ü  14),  or  in  impassioned  resistance 
(2  (Jor,  xi.  29).  In  the  former  case  one  incurs  the  danger  of 
acting  against  his  couvictiuuö,  and  consequently,  of  committing 
sin  (Bom.  xiv.  23).  But  in  the  other  case  also  the  very 
first  step  bespeaks  the  danger  of  a  selfish  and  uncharitable 
tendency,  unless  moral  watchfulness  is  maintained  against  it 
(1  John  iL  10).  This  whole  web  of  sinful  action  and  reaction, 
wliich  presupposes  and  -yet  aii^ain  increases  tlie  selfish  bias  in 
every  man,  is  entitled  "  the  w  orld,"  which  in  this  aspect  of  it 
is  not  of  God,  but  opposed  to  Him,  It  is  not  necessary  that 
everyone  should  be  implicated  in  this  smful  web,  to  the 
extent  of  contributing  to  it  his  own  share  of  wickedness  and 
untruth,  for  the  selfish  bias  can  also  be  associated  with  the 
appreciation  of  particular  giHul.,  with  family  pride,  tlie  spirit 
of  caste,  and  patriotism,  or  with  loyalty  to  the  Church's  creed. 
For  the  Church,  as  constituted  by  law  and  infested  with 
partisanship,  is  not  the  Kingdom  of  God  at  alL  The  legal 
organisation  of  the  Church  is  not  the  Christian  religion,  but 
belongs  to  the  world,  and  like  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  Xingduni  of  God  (§  35).  And  if  anyone  would  be  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  again  inculcating  the  doctrine  of 
aKovBaXov,  which  has  disappeared  from  theology  since  the 
time  of  Chemnitz,  let  him  but  survey  from  this  point  of  view 
the  present  position  of  Church  parties  and  their  public 

organs. 

§  42.  The  notion  sin  expresses  a  religious  and  universal- 
ethical  estimate  of  what  is  otherwise  distinguished,  according 
to  a  legal  or  particular-ethical  standard,  as  misconduct^  inten- 
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tional  or  unintentional  wrong-doing,  crime,  vice,  baseness,  or 
wickedness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  notion  etnl,  which  even 
Schldermacher  (vol.  L  |k  507)  brings  into  the  closest  causal 
connection  with  sin,  and  which,  in  its  entirety,  he  designates  ^ 
as  Divine  punishment,  is  as  such  of  uo  religious  import.  It 
is  not  our  relation  of  subordination  to  God,  but  always  some 
claim  bom  of  our  freedom,  that  furnishes  a  standard  for  what  — 
we  call  eviL  For  since  we  have  experience  of  our  feeedom 
in  the  conception  and  ezecntion  of  onr  ends,  evil  signifies 
the  whole  compass  of  possible  restrictions  of  our  purposive 
activity.  Now,  as  tliesc  restrictioiLs  may  arise  both  from 
natural  events  and  from  the  wül  of  human  beings,  Schleier- 
macher  divides  evils  into  social  or  immediate,  and  natural  or 
mediate.  I  leave  on  one  side,  in  the  first  instance,  the  pre* 
dicates  which  accompany  this  division,  for  they  have  been 
evoked  by  a  combination  of  the  notions  of  evil  and  mi 
from  which  i  dissent.  But  the  two  kinds  of  evil  assumed  by 
Schleiermacher  are  not  co-ordinate.  For  all  social  evil  pro- 
ceeds from  the  will  of  others  only  by  operating  upon  us 
through  their  natural  organism.  Were  the  hatred  and 
calumny  of  others  not  natural  events,  no  social  evil  would  ever 
come  into  existence  at  all.  Hence  evil  is  always  a  natural  • 
event.  Its  division  into  species  depends  on  the  fact  that,  as 
a  restriction  of  our  freedom,  it  is  sometimes  merely  the  result  * 
of  mechanical  causes,  while  in  other  cases  it  takes  its  rise  in 
the  wilL  But  in  the  case  of  the  latter  species  of  evil  we  must 
regard  as  the  ground  of  possible  restrictions  of  freedom  not 
merely  the  will  of  others,  but  also  our  own  will,  and  that  too 
both  in  the  form  of  deliberate  intention  and  of  carelessness. 
For  a  man's  own  freedom  is  limited  by  natural  events  not 
only  when  others  or  he  himself  wills  something  which  they 
oi^ht  not,  but  also  when  they  do  not  wül  some  definite  good 
which  they  ought  to  will.  An  illness  contracted  by  anyone 
deliberately  or  through  negligence  takea  its  rise  in  the  will 
no  less  than  an  intentional  or  unintentional  injury  done  by 
others  to  his  health  or  honour.  Hence  evil  is  in  all  cases  a 
natural  event,  restricting  us  in  the  use  of  our  freedom,  and  in  ' 
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the  conception  and  realisation  of  our  purposes.  It  originates 
either  in  merely  natural  causes,  and  therefore,  being  non- 
purposive,  is  acoideDtal ;  or  else  it  has  its  roots  in  the  will. 
In  the  latter  kind  of  evil  it  is  either  one's  own  or  another^s 
will  that  is  operative  intentionally  or  negligently.  Social 
evil  is  thus  only  a  part,  though  a  very  extensive  part,  of  the 
second  class  of  evUs. 

From  the  connection  between  the  general  notion  of  evil 
and  the  restrictbn  of  onr  freedom,  it  follows  that  that  notion 
depends  in  every  case  solely  on  our  own  judgment  Accord- 
ingly, Schleiermacher's  (listincti(tn  of  mediate  from  immediate 
evil  is  invalid.  According  to  liim,  evils  arising  from 
mechanical  causes,  i.e»  natural  evils,  are  to  be  reckoned  evils 
because  the  world  appears  ditferent  to  the  sinner  from  what 
it  did  to  the  origmally  perfect  man.  But  in  Jndging  that  an 
accidental  fire,  or  a  flood  which  ruins  our  property,  is  an  evil, 
no  thought  either  of  sin  (.»r  of  a  comparison  with  the  original 
perfection  of  mankind  is  implied,  but  rather  the  presupposi- 
tion that  we  have  need  of  property,  not  only  as  a  means  of 
subsistence,  but  also  to  enable  us  to  serve  our  generation  in 
our  calling.  Social  evil,  e^,  slander,  is  of  essentially  the 
same  character.  The  feeling  that  our  freedom  has  been 
violated  by  it  is  due  solely  to  our  forming  a  judgment  to  tliiit . 
eil'ect,  since  we  might  quite  well  judge  that  the  slander  of 
contemptible  men  does  not  impair  our  freedom  or  our  honour. 
That  the  notion  of  evil  is  subjectively  conditioned  is  also 
proved  in  cases  which  come  under  the  first  class,  by  the  fact 
that  one  man  feels  as  evils  those  accidental  bodily  sufferings 
whicli  another,  through  having  grown  accustomed  to  them  or 
owing  to  an  eil'ort  of  will, no  longer  experiences  as  restrictions 
of  his  freedom.  Hence  oocunrences  substantially  identical 
may  count  as  evils  to  one  man  and  not  to  another.  Finally, 
the  distinction  between  merited  and  unmerited  evils  enters 
into  the  ordinary  motle  of  estimating  evils,  and  that  in  such 
a  way  as  to  affect  each  of  the  two  principal  classes.  Evils 
which  arise  from  mechanical  causes  are  partly  unmerited, 
and  partly  merited,  should  it  be  felt  that  the  possible  means 
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oi  prevention  have  not  been  employed.  Evils  which  arise 
from  our  own  will  are  always  merited,  so  far  at  least  as  that 
tem  merely  denotes  their  source,  and  is  not  taken  as  indi- 
cating the  ethical  value  of  the  actions  by  which  the  evil  has 

been  oc(  .isiuu*hI.  For  shouM  u  man,  e.g.  a  soldier,  he  com- 
pelled by  his  occupation  to  neglect  his  health,  or  should  he 
draw  down  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  other  men  just 
through  his  veracity  and  advocacy  of  the  good,  then  the  evils 
which  follow  are  ethically  unmerited.  Again,  evils  brought 
upon  a  man  by  himself  may  be  accouuted  ethicully  nioiited, 
:is  for  inHtanc4>,  should  a  man  ruin  his  health  by  iiitciiiper- 
auce,  or  evoke  the  hostility  of  others  by  violating  their 
rights.  What  is  alone  of  importance  here  is  that  a  man 
should  be  practised  in  forming  moral  judgments  on  any  given 
case.  Where  this  is  lacking,  the  very  distinction  between 
eLhically  non-merited  und  merited  evil  is  not  fully  made  out. 
But  even  the  judgment  that  we  are  personally  culpable  in 
respect  of  certain  evils  has  per  se  no  connection  with  the 
religious  judgment  of  self,  for  the  guilt  in  this  case  is  measured 
merely  by  reference  to  the  fact  that  our  oirh  will,  by  commis- 
sion or  omission,  is  the  cause  or  partial  cause  of  restrictions  of 
freedom  whi(.'h  it  ('x])t'riuuccs  itself. 

Hence  the  notion  of  evil  has  no  direct  relation  to  the 
notion  of  sin.  It  is  not  a  religious  conception  like  the  ^ 
latter.  For  the  notion  of  sin  is  determined  by  comparison 
with  God,  to  Whom  reverence  and  trust  are  due,  and  by  the 
religious  estimate  of  the  universal  moral  law ;  the  notion  of 
evil,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  relative  standard  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  individuaL  In  point  of  fact  the  notion  of  evil  is 
so  much  a  relative  one,  that  evils  may  be  turned  into  goods  *- ' 
or  into  means  towards  moral  good,  which  could  never  be 
the  case  with  sin.  For  the  limitations  which  in  certain 
quarters  of  the  globe  nature  puts  upon  the  |)]eservation  of 
human  life  and  man's  instinct  to  enjoy  natural  objects,  are 
the  cause  of  that  richer  and  fuller  ethical  development  of 
humanity  which  could  not  be  attained  in  a  more  favourable 
environment.  In  the  same  way  the  limitations  which  arise 
23 
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fiom  social  life,  and  by  which  men  ate  disciplined  or  discipline 
themselyes,  come  to  be  transformed  into  benefits.  Now  these 

experiences  would  be  altogether  Impossible  were  evil  an  entity 
as  (lislinct  an<l  (thjectively  deliin  1  as  sin.  8o  far,  however, 
as  any  relatiou  obtains  between  the  two,  it  can  only  be 
indirect  and  restricted  in  degree.  It  was  impossible  for 
the  older  theology  to  ignore  this  way  of  looking  at  the 
subject  For  although  all  evils,  as  Divine  penalties,  were 
from  the  outset  attributed  to  sin,  and  though  the  two  were 
regarded  as  foincident  in  extent,  yet  it  had  to  be  acknow- 
ledged not  only  that  evils  lose  their  penal  value  for  be- 
lievers, but  also  that  death  no  longer  wears  the  character 
of  an  evil,  but  is  rather  deemed  a  means  of  release  (pu  44). 
This  exception  itself  forbids  us  to  adhere  to  the  objective 
theory  of  the  interconnection  of  sin  and  evil  as  being  the 
rule ;  w^hile  the  transformation  of  evils  into  cjoods  proves 
true  not  only  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  regenerate  in  the 
Christian  sense,  but  even  in  the  case  of  every  eneigetic  and 
genuine  character.  Since  the  fact  rather  is  (p.  46)  that  the 
specifically  religious  feelin»;  of  guilt  is  bound  up  with  our 
reckoning  some  particular  evil  which  befalls  us  as  a  iJivino 
punishment,  that  is  enough  to  demonstrate;  that  it  is  an  error 
to  think  of  evil  in  its  entirety  as  the  equivalent  of  Divine 
piuiishment 

Schleiermacher  has  not  made  these  relations  any  clearer, 
but  rather  succeeded  in  confusing  them,  by  blending  in  a 

peculiar  way  his  own  observation — which  does  not,  indeetl, 
extend  fai*  enough — with  a  complaisant  accommodation  to 
tradition.  He  points  out  the  relative  character  of,  at  least, 
natural  evil,  though  social  evil,  too,  partakes  of  the  same 
nature.  He  bsses  that  conclusion  principally  on  the  fact 
that  natural  evü  arises  out  of  the  opposition  between  the 
world  and  man,  which  opposition  was  originally  designed  as 
a  stimulus  to  the  activity  of  the  God-consciou&uess  and  an 
incentive  to  moral  resolution,  but  which,  by  reason  of  the 
impotence  of  the  God-consciousness  in  a  state  of  sin,  now 
leads  to  restrictions  of  Ufe.    For  otherwise  Schleiermacher 
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adopts  in  the  moet  unqualified  fashion  the  old  doctrine  that 
all  evil  is  the  penalty  o!  sin,  in  the  sense  that  by  God's 

dispensation  it  is  bound  up  with  wickedness  in  the  general 
order  of  tliiii^'B.  Ho  modifies  the  imjioi  t  of  this  proposition 
only  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  totality  of  evil  is  the  correlative 
of  sin  considered  as  the  conjoint  act  of  mankind,  and  is 
coincident  therewith.  For,  as  he  holds,  it  is  a  Jewish  and 
pigan  error,  which  Jesus  Himself  rejected,  to  suppose  that 
Lh(i  amount  of  evil  corresponds,  in  tlie  case  of  every  individual, 
to  that  of  sill  (vol.  i.  p.  507).  To  this  representation  I  reply 
that  the  entrance  of  universal  sin  has  in  no  wise  had  the 
effect  of  abolishing  and  neutralising  the  original  character  of 
the  opposition  between  the  world  and  us,  which  was  to  serve 
as  a  restriction,  and  yet  as  a  stimulus  to  the  development  of 
freedom.  Thence  it  follows,  therefore,  that,  as  has  been  laid 
down  already,  the  conceptions  of  evil  and  sin  are  not  properly  - 
kindred.  To  be  sure,  not  merely  in  the  Greek  and  the 
Hebrew,  but  also  in  the  Christian,  religion,  it  is  reckoned  that 
an  opposite  religious  and  moral  attitude  in  men  involves  an 
opposite  relation  to  the  world,  i.e.  either  lordship  over  ifc  or 
restriction  by  it,  and  that,  too,  at  God's  instance.  Within 
Christianity  this  is  an  antithetical  inference  from  the  know- 
ledge we  have  that  the  good,  as  the  warp  and  woof  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  is  the  final  end  of  God  in  the  world.  From 
this  point  of  view  the  idea  of  Divine  penalties  is  legitimate 
and  necessary.  But  the  application  of  this  notion  in 
experience  is  not  so  simple  as  unscrutinised  theological 
tradition  would  lead  us  to  expect.  For  evil  in  general 
cannot  be  known  to  be  a  Divine  punishment  of  sin  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  or  of  the  entire  raca  The  view  of 
evils  as  punishments  is  conditioned,  rather,  by  the  specifically  ^ 
relisriouR  ennsciousness  of  guilt ;  not  merely  by  the  judgment 
that  we  have  incurred  a  restriction  of  our  freedom  by  our 
own  act,  but  by  the  judgment  that  the  act  in  question  has 
contradicted  the  Divine  moral  law.  Further,  the  only  way 
in  which  we  can  charge  ourselves  with  guilt  for  the  aggregate 
of  evils  iu  society,  is  by  judging  that  by  sinful  action  we 
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partly  help  to  produce  this  aggregate,  partly  adopt  it.  But 
let  thia  interpretation  of  general  evils  as  personal  punishment 
extend  the  individual's  consciousnees  of  guilt  never  so  far,  the 

coincidence  asserted  between  evil  generally  and  punishment 
for  öin  ötili  remains  unproved.    It  is  true  that  the  feeling  of 
guilt  is  atiuilicieut  motive  for  our  estimating;  evils  as  penalties 
inflicted  on  ourselves,  but  it  is  not  a  principle  which  justifies 
us  in  imputing  as  Divine  punishments  to  othera  the  evils 
which  they  experience.    Jesus'  example  shows  that  the 
Christian  view  of  the  world  is  distinguished  from  that  which 
LKÜungs  to  pre-Christian  religions  just  by  the  fact  that 
evils,  whieli  affect  others,  are  never  to  be  regarded  as  being 
connected  with  their  sin.    Destructive  natural  events,  such 
as  pestilences,  deluges,  congenital  infirmity,  or  even  acts  of 
military  violence,  are,  in  the  religious  theories  of  ancient 
nations,  regarded  objectively  as  Divine  punishments,  people's 
minds  being  awakened  by  such  experiences  also  to  careless 
offences  which  they  might  have  committed  against  law  or 
ceremonial  duty.    Nevertheless,  in  consequence  of  Christ's 
express  declarations  (John  ix.  1—3 ;  Luke  xiii.  1—5),  a  member 
of  the  Christian  society  will  decline  to  have  evils  of  that  kind 
set  down  to  him  by  others  as  Divine  })unishment8.  When 
a  pastor,  whose  zeal  has  found  Dogmatics  but  an  evil 
counsellor,  undertakes  to  make  use  of  such  calamities  as 
occasions  for  castigatory  sermons  to  his  congregation,  he  excites 
legitimate  irritation,  and  lays  himself  open  to  the  judgment 
uf  Jesus,  "  Kxeept  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish." 
For  the  judgment,  that  those  who  are  visited  by  a  sigual 
calamity  have  sinned  in  a  signal  manner,  is  a  pagan  and 
Jewish  error,  and,  should  it  be  propounded  in  Christian 
society,  a  proof  that  a  changed  heart  is  still  lacking.  True, 
the  acceptance  of  Divine  teleology  seems  to  demand  that  we 
should  ascribe,  though  not  to  evil  in  every  case,  at  least  to  a 
signal  and  conspicuous  instance,  the  significance  of  a  special 
Divine  intention  to  punish.   "But  who  has  known  the  mind  of 
the  Lord,  or  who  has  been  His  counsellor?"   Tn  such  cases  the 
Christian  view  of  the  world  comes  out,  rather,  when  we  infer 
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from  our  consciousneea  of  iL'ciJiitiliation  thai  God  i.s  educating 
us  iu  patience  and  humility  and  in  nmnifostation  of  that 
sympathy  which  becomes  Christians.^  But  when  the  notion 
of  educative  penalties  is  employed  in  this  way»  we  abandon 
the  indiscriminate  application  of  the  dubious  proposition,  that 
all  evils  are  Divine  punishments  in  a  detrimental  sense. 

This  dogiuiiLic  prejudice,  of  which  even  Schleiermacher 
was  unable  to  rid  himself,  rests  on  the  fact  that  in  tradi- 
tional Dogmatics  too  narrow  a  scope  is  ascribed  to  recon- 
ciliation.   For  if  it  is  restricted  to  deliverance  from  guilt  and 
the  penalties  of  sin,  then  such  a  view  either  demands  the 
assumption  that  all  evils  were  and  are  punishments  for  sin, 
or  it  provides  the  recoucik-d  with  aiiytliiiiy;  !nil  a  secure  and 
free  attitude  towards  all  the  evils  of  life,  particularly  towards 
those  which  experience  does  not  permit  us  to  reckon  penal. 
Where  that  narrow  interpretation  of  reconciliation  is  main- 
tained, it  leads  in  practice  to  people's  torturing  themselves 
with  llio  aUempl  tu  put  a  penal  construction  upon  all  evils 
which  befall  them,  lest  alongside  of  the  conöciou.snes.s  oi 
reconciliation  there  should  exist  in  their  experience  a  wide 
domain  shadowed  by  alien  necessity.    In  theology  we  should 
have  at  the  same  time  the  corresponding  position — a  position 
which  it  is  impossible  to  prove  from  the  general  notion  of  evil. 
But  reconciliation  is  not  merely  the  ijround  of  deliverance 
from  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  from  evils  in  some  way  merited  : 
it  is  also  the  ground  of  deliverance  from  the  world,  and  the 
ground  of  spiritual  and  moral  brdship  over  the  world 
Through  reconciliation,  too,  we  come  to  cherish  a  different 
estimate  of  self,  and  are  changed  in  disposition,  as  well  as  in 
our  whole  attitude  of  character  towards  iinnierited  evils,  whidi 
are  due  to  the  tact  that  the  (  r.  it<'il  Hpirit  is  implicatetl  in 
the  organised  system  of  nature — that  system  being  understood 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  actually  forms  a  precondition  of 
social  life  amongst  men.    Since  the  effects  of  reconciliation 
are  thus  ditlerent  in  dcgi'ee,  the  diiference  between  evils, 
recoguised  iu  our  custumury  judgments,  may  or  rather  must 
>  QuckkihU  du  PiditmuB,  iu  p.  643,  iii.  p.  6a. 
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be  accepted  by  the  Christian  view  of  the  world  and  theology, 
to  wit,  that  only  a  part  of  them  is  to  be  referred,  qvd  ])uni8h- 

meiit,  to  iudiviilual  or  comiaon  sin.  The  priuciplc  tluis 
adduced,  it  is  true,  Las  still  to  be  proved.  But  it  had  to 
be  asserted  here,  partly  becanse  it  confirms,  as  a  just 
presupposition,  the  distinction— commonly  made  in  spite  of 
Dogmatics — between  the  scope  of  Divine  punishment  and 
that  of  evils,  and  partly  because  the  formation  of  tlie  theo- 
logic<il  system  c^cncrally  is  determined  by  roijard  t<i  tlic  idea.« 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  reconciliation.  Otherwise  we 
expose  ourselves  to  the  danger  of  setting  up  false  premises, 
and  reaching  false  conclusions  r^rding  these  leading  concep- 
tions of  Christianity. 

The  religious  and  thcolo<^iral  estimate  of  death  will  like- 
wise have  to  conform  to  tlie  explanations  now  given  of  the 
relation  between  sin  and  evil.    Althougli  the  older  school, 
following  Paul,  held  that  the  universal  destiny  of  death  was 
the  objective  result  of  the  first  sin,  yet  it  was  compelled  by 
the  idea  of  reconciliation  to  add  that,  for  those  whose  sin  is 
forgiven,  deatli  has  no  longer  the  value  of  punishment,  ])Ut 
serves  as  a  means  of  their  release  (p.  46).    This  addition 
contains  the  important  implication,  that,  in  the  religious  view 
of  the  world  which  prevails  in  Christianity,  death  at  all  events 
does  not  count  as  the  greatest  evil,  that  the  estimate  which  is 
formed  of  it  stands  in  no  direct  relation  to  the  consciousness 
of  transgression  which  even  one  who  is  reconciled  may  have, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  destiny  of  death  at  most  stands  in 
relation  to  the  power  of  sin  to  which  men  are  subject  in  the 
state  previous  to  conversion  (Bom.  viii.  10,  38X    In  the  case 
of  the  reconciled  there  is  not  that  fear  of  death  which  is  an 
evidence  of  the  bondage  in  which  maiil<iiHl  lay  before  the 
time  of  Christ,  and  whieh  testifies  to  man's  recognition  of  an 
affinity  between  his  own  sin  and  death  (TTeh.  ii.  1  5).  When 
the  topic  of  death  has  to  be  dealt  with  in  Christian  theol(^, 
we  must  start  from  the  light  shed  npon  it  by  the  authentic 
Christian  view  of  the  world,  and  not  from  impressions  native 
to  pro-Chiibtian  religions.    It  must  be  added  that,  viewed  in 
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tbe  ligfat  of  tbe  oertainty  of  eternal  life,  which  is  attached  to 

reconeiliutioii,  death  may  indeed  seem  hard  enoiip:h  to  auch 
individual,  bub  it  will  no  loni^pr  appear  as  the  sheer  opposite 
of  that  purposeful  life  in  which  the  soul  is  conscious  of  its 
worth  (Bom.  xiv.  8).  As  such  the  pre-Christian  nations 
regarded  it,  a  view  which  directly  corresponds  to  the  deficiency 
or  uncertainty  of  their  hope  concerning  the  restoration  of  life 
after  death.  The  Old  Testament  spokesmen  for  the  people  of 
Israel  partly  lamented  death  as  a  natural  fate,  and  partly 
connected  it  with  sin,  inasmuch  as  in  both  cases  they  chafed 
at  the  contradiction  it  involved  to  the  religious  destination  of 
man  to  communion  with  God.  The  Christian  and  the  Old 
Testament  view«,  aceordinjLjly,  are  o]»posed  to  one  another  and 
mutually  exclusive.  They  are  independent  of  each  other,  just 
as  the  religion  of  reconciliation  rises  above  the  highest  mani- 
festations of  that  Old  Testament  piety  which  strives  after 
reconciliation.  For  the  Ftalmists  especially  chafed  at  the 
fate  of  death,  just  because  the  religious  thought  of  Israel 
had  moved  them  to  form  a  higher  estimate  of  the  vocation 
of  man,  while  yet  it  atl'orded  them  no  assurance  of  recou* 
dilation  with  Grod  and  the  wodd. 

Kow  it  is  a  defect  in  theology,  due  to  a  mechanical  use  of 
Scripture,  that  not  the  New  Testament,  but  the  Old  Testament, 
estimate  of  death  has  been  employed  in  lixing  the  standard 
conception.  For  the  Christian  view  of  the  öubject  is  thereby 
forced  to  occupy  the  position  of  an  exception  to  that  standard. 
This  proceeding  is  quite  analogous  to  the  way  in  which  the 
legal  requital  of  human  conduct  has  been  put  forward  as  the 
principle  of  the  Divine  world-order,  while  the  Christian  Hffime 
of  reconciliation  and  the  Kinsfdom  of  God,  which  is  of  an 
exactly  opposite  kind,  is  linked  on  to  that  principle  by  way 
of  exception  (§  33).  True,  Paul  deduced  the  existence  of  the 
universal  destiny  of  death  from  the  sin  of  Adam.  Neverthe- 
less, the  mere  fact  that  this  idea  was  framed  by  the  Apostle  does 
not  straightway  qualify  it  to  become  a  theological  principle. 
It  is  not  a  ner  essary  element  in  the  Christian  view  of  the 
world,  which,  with  perfect  correctness,  decides  that  death  is 
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neither  an  obstacle  io  Idessedness,  nor  an  object  to  be  feare(l, 
since  CliriBt  haü  reconciled  men  and  risen  from  the  dead. 
Moreover,  the  Christian  view  of  the  world  as  such  does  not 
call  for  any  theory  regarding  the  oi^;m  of  death.  Paul 
formed  his  conception  of  the  matter,  too,  solely  by  way  of 
inference  from  the  principle  of  reconciliation  and  eternal  life, 
his  exegesis  of  the  Old  TcHtameut  record  Bcrving  him  as  a 
medium.  But  a  position  which  is  only  related  inferentially 
to  the  Christian  view  of  the  world,  cannot  claim  to  rank,  as  a 
theological  principle,  above  the  essential  content  of  the 
Christian  view.  There  is  now  this  farther  fact,  that  not 
everyone  can  convince  himself  that  the  theory  which  Paul 
arrived  at,  of  Iho  dependence  of  death  ujwn  Adam's  trans- 
gression, is  correct.  Are  such  persons  any  the  less  able  to 
adopt  the  estimate  of  death  which  springs  from  the  Christian 
idea  of  reconciliation  ?  That  cannot  be  justly  affirmed.  Nay 
rather,  our  judgment,  that  we  must  indeed  die,  but  that  we 
die  unto  the  Lord  (Kom.  xiv,  8),  is  entirely  unaflected  whether 
we  regard  that  destiny  as  a  dispensation  of  nature,  or  as  the 
consequence  of  Adam's  transgression.  For  in  both  cases 
the  theory  is  excluded  that  death  is  a  consequence  of  our 
own  sin.  And  that  ia  the  point  of  importance  if  the  expecta* 
tion  of  death  is  not  to  collide  with  our  consciousness  of 
reconciliation,  if  the  dread  of  death  is  not  to  continue,  and 
cause  the  reconciled  to  doubt  whether  death  is  for  them  an 
ascent  to  the  level  of  eternal  life  with  Grod,  where  we  are  set 
free  from  the  burden  of  the  transitory. 

For  the  rest,  Paul  has  expressed  his  view  about  the 
doom  of  death  imposed  on  Adam's  descendants  in  such  a 
way  that  it  forms  no  obstacle  to  the  Christian  theory,  of 
which  he  himself  is  a  classical  representative.  If  there  is  no 
condemnation  to  those  who  are  Christ's,  not  even  the  con- 
demnation of  death,  death  is  in  their  case  only  a  phenomenon 
belonging  to  their  life  as  associated  with  an  earthly  body, 
and  their  spirit  is  life  unaffected  thereby  (Rom.  viii.  1,  10). 
Thi?  excludes  precisely  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  death  as 
the  end     personal  life,  the  utter  stultiäcation  of  the  created 
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spirit  Bub  the  point  of  importance  for  theology  is>  that 
this  latter  should  not  be  assumed  to  be  the  normal  and 
universal  significance  of  death  in  the  determinate  counsel  of 

God,  since  nothing  can  be  thoolo^iruilly  fonnulatud  as  the 
determinate  comiael  and  diBpcnsation  of  God,  but  what  comes 
to  view  in  connection  with  the  eternally  chosen  community 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Otherwise  theology  never  succeeds 
in  grasx^Dg  the  unity  of  the  world-order,  but  can  only  affirm 
two  successive  and  mutually  contradictory  decrees  of  God, 
the  fii'öt  of  which  has  for  its  import  the  univerBal  condenuia- 
tion  of  men  to  death,  while  the  second  is  dinH  tcd  to  the 
restoration  of  a  section  of  mankind  to  life,  and  thus  has  the 
form  of  an  exceptional  decree.  £ven  Paul  lends  no  counte- 
nance to  a  representation  such  as  this.  For  he  declares  that 
God  Iiiis  shut  up  Jews  uud  Gi^nliles  together  unto  disobedience 
that  He  might  have  mercy  upon  them  all  (lloni.  xi.  32).  If 
even  the  judgment  of  the  Jews  turns  upon  Paul's  well-known 
reading  of  the  character  of  the  Mosaic  law,  then  the  similar 
judgment  of  the  Gentiles  can  only  be  understood  m  the  light 
of  that  more  comprehensive  Divine  purpose  which  led  to  the 
original  sentence  of  deutli  upon  men.  The  fact,  therefore, 
that  this  action  on  God's  part  is  described  in  the  Christian 
revelation  as  a  means  or  a  precondition  of  grace,  suggests 
that  the  right  interpretatioD  of  God's  earlier  economy  is  to 
be  found  in  its  connection  with  His  final  purpose. 

It  has  thus  far  been  granted  that  the  penal  purpose  of 
God  is  the  source  of  a  narrower  circle  of  evils,  tliose,  namely, 
conditioned  by  the  religious  feeling  of  guilt.  But  this  idea 
of  a  Divine  pxurpose  to  punish  requires  to  be  more  precisely 
defined.  It  cannot,  of  course,  be  framed  where  there  is  no 
recognition  of  a  Divine  government  of  the  world,  or  of  the 
COneeplion  of  the  Divine  authority  of  tlie  moral  law.  Still, 
in  the  religi^ms  of  civilised  peoples  we  do  find  that  cerUui 
evils  are  wont  to  be  regarded  as  Divine  punishments.  This 
way  of  looking  at  the  matter  proceeds  upon  the  idea  of  a 
reciprocal  legal  relation  existing  between  men  and  God,  an 
idea  which  iu  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  the  Bomaus,  and  the 
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Israelites  derives  its  origin  from  the  fact  that  these  peoples 
regarded  the  State  as,  even  in  a  religious  sense,  the  highest 

good.  Now,  althuugh  Cliiist's  express  declarations  (p.  350) 
warn  us  against  taking  tiio  degree  of  evil,  in  legal  fashion, 
as  au  indication  of  the  dei^iec'  of  transgression  on  the  part  of 
those  afflicted,  yet  the  traditional  theology  is  content  to  set 
op  the  characteristic  idea  of  retribution  as  a  perfectly 
adequate  expression  of  the  penal  value  of  an  eviL  The 
superiiciality  of  this  view  becomes  man i fist  in  the  cabc  of 
the  theologians  of  the  Aufklärung,  who,  while  willing  to 
recognise  the  orthodox  representation,  yet  do  not  find  it 
corrohorated  by  experience,  and  hence  fed  compelled  to 
abandon  it,  and  substitute  in  its  stead  the  quite  differently 
couiiLituled  notion  of  cduciitive  puuiöhments  (vol.  i.  p.  403). 
If  this  procedure  l>e  erroneous,  then  the  error  must  in  part  l»e 
attributed  to  orthodoxy,  which  has  never  subjected  the  legal 
conception  of  punishment  to  a  critical  examination,  and  hence 
has  been  unable  accurately  to  define  it  in  its  Christian  usage. 
Now,  punishment  in  its  legal  sense  is  a  deprivation,  entailed 
by  the  authority  of  civil  society,  u\)()n  one  wlio  has  acted 
contrary  to  his  legal  obligations,  in  order  thai  the  absolute 
claims  of  civil  society  may  be  affirmed  (p.  247X 
Chiistian  religion  is  not  a  legal  federation  between  God  and 
man.  To  apply,  therefore,  the  legal  conception  of  punishment 
to  certain  evils  within  the  scope  of  our  religious  view  of  the 
world,  cannot  be  right. 

This  want  of  perspicuity,  however,  is  due  solely  to  the 
fact  that,  after  all,  the  Christian  religion  bears  a  certain 
analogy  to  law — an  analogy,  however,  which  does  not  hold 
good  in  respect  of  all  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
latter.  For  in  point  of  fact  law  always  involves  a  contrae- 
tion  of  personal  freedom,  but  its  object  therein  is  to  guarantiee 
the  moral  independence  of  each  individual  in  relation  to 
everyone  else.  The  prerogative  of  every  member  of  civil 
society  consists  in  the  right  he  hss  to  take  full  advantage  of  all 
permissible,  or  not  legally  proscribed,  means  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  moral  personality.    Accordingly,  the  persomil 
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right  of  each  finds  its  scope  in  the  sphere  of  what  is  per- 
missible, which  exists  alongside  of  the  sphere  of  legally 
prescribed  and  proscribed  acti\  itv.    Now  the  idea  of  a  right, 

possessed  hy  men  in  relation  to  God,  is  framed  in  consideration 
of  what  Gud  permits  tu  them,  with  a  view  to  their  making 
good  their  own  proper  individuality  over  against  Himself. 
At  both  the  stages  of  Biblical  religion  there  comes  out  clearly 
the  conception,  that  in  the  fellowship  granted  or  permitted  to 
men  by  Divine  grace  we  earn  the  enjoyment  of  independent 
{wrsouuliLy,  just  as  it  is  in  that  fellowöhip  that  thu  idcu  of 
God  comes  to  assume  its  j)roper  form.  It  is  in  thin  sense  of 
the  word  "  right "  that  the  Israelites,  on  the  ground  of  their 
having  been  chosen  by  God,  possess  the  priesthood,  as 
representing  the  right  to  approach  God.  And  in  the  same 
sense  dogmatic  theologians  frame  the  idea  of  a  vv^hl  of  Divine 
sonsliip,  us  belnngiiig  to  those  who  are  reconciled  in  Christ 
through  the  grace  of  God.  Comparing,  then,  the  implications 
of  this  notion  with  the  eharacteristics  of  the  genera]  l^gal 
conception,  we  see  that  they  accord  with  each  other  in 
expressing  |)6r8onal  independenca  But  personal  riglit  in 
civü  society  has  reference  to  the  material  of  allowable  a(;tion8, 
whereas  the  right  of  men  over  against  God  ilepends  on  the  form 
of  Divine  permission,  inasmucli  as  the  determining  impulse  of 
Divine  grace  makes  its  appeal  to  their  freedom.  Fturther,  in 
civil  society  what  is  called  personal  right  is  the  antithesis  of 
legal  obligation,  whereas  in  the  religious  sphere  erne's  right  in 
relation  to  God  is  also  a  comprehensive  expression  which 
covers  one's  whole  duty  towaida  Him.  finally,  in  civil 
society  each  member  is  conscious  of  his  personal  right  as 
contradistinguished  from  every  other,  whereas  the  right  im- 
plied in  the  priesthood  and  the  right  of  Divine  sonship 
are  bestowed  respectively  upon  the  individual  Israelite  and 
Christian,  in  virtue  of  his  rei  konin^  himself  part  of  the  entire 
religious  community,  and  think iii;^  and  acting  in  harmony 
with  it  And  thus  the  thought  of  right  in  relation  to  God, 
as  expressing  personal  independence,  is  oonnterhalanced  by 
the  relations  of  religious  subordination  to  Him. 
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Now,  if  the  notion  of  punishment,  which  is  indigenons  to 
the  region  of  law,  is  to  possess  validity  in  the  domain  of  the 

Chriistian  view  of  the  world  and  Christiau  Folf-judgnient,  then, 
as  hap  previously  been  iiifeiiud  (p.  355)  from  the  ruefining  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  as  the  Divine  final  end  in  tlie  world, 
our  experiences  of  evil,  speaking  generally,  will  be  linked  by 
Grod  to  wicked  conduct  But  since  a  multitude  of  evils  have 
the  value  for  men  of  being  means  of  education  and  trial,  or 
carry  with  them  the  glory  of  ui.irlyrdoui,  it  is  not  possible 
for  others  to  determine,  in  a  particular  case,  which  evils  have 
the  significance  of  retributive  penalties.  We  decided,  there- 
fore, that  a  feeling  of  unrelieved  guilt  is  the  only  thing  which 
enables  the  individual,  if  he  thinks  about  €k>d  at  all,  to 
recognise  hie  condition  as  penal,  and  set  it  to  his  own  account. 
Now  we  find  this  confirmed  when  the  deprivation  of  the 
right  of  Divine  öuiiship  in  iuterpreted  as  a  Divine  punishment* 
To  begin  with,  this  form  of  expression  is  only  the  Christian 
phase  of  the  previously  (p.  53)  discussed  idea  of  Divine 
punishment,  understood  as  an  experience  of  separation  from 
God.  For  the  loss  involved  in  such  separation  is  estimated 
in  the  light  of  the  ri^jht,  bestowed  upon  (lie  Israelit e;',  to 
approach  God  The  result  of  our  present  inquiry  was  thus 
foreshadowed  by  our  earlier  analysis  of  the  interpretations  of 
Divine  punishment  which  have  become  fused  in  theological 
tradition.  But  at  the  same  time  our  present  conclusion 
serves  in  peveral  ways  both  to  euidiiiii  and  to  give  point  to 
the  suggestions  we  have  made  towards  a  definition  of  tiie 
forgiveness  of  sins.  First,  by  means  of  the  comparative  or 
relative  notion  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  right  of  access  to 
God  or  of  Divine  sonship,  the  hypothesis  of  a  graduated 
series  of  penal  states  is  confirmed  to  this  extent,  that  in 
particular  instances  it  will  be  ea.^ii  r  or  hardpr  to  roirain  the 
privilege  of  access  to  God  or  of  Divine  sonsliip.  In  any  case, 
either  the  notion  of  Divine  penalties  is  irrational,  or  else  we 
must  abandon  the  supposition  that  all  the  penalties  of  God 
are  objectively  equal  in  severity,  and  that  every  sin  is  in 
itself  deserving  of  eternal  damnation.     Secondly,  the  above 
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notion  of  Divine  punishment  goes  to  confirm  the  position 
that  external  evils  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  Divine  penalties 
onlj  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  subjective  feeling  of  guilt 

(§§  10,  11).  For  the  right  of  access  to  God  or  of  Divine 
sonöhip  ciiiinot  be  thought  of  as  forfeited,  imlcöä  tiie 
forfeiture  is  consciously  recognised  as  Fuch  by  the  individual 
affected  by  it  The  sense  of  having  forfeited  one's  right 
of  Divine  sonship,  which  forces  one  to  regard  an  experi- 
ence of  external  evils  as  a  Divine  penalty,  is  the  feeling  of 
guilt  that  separates  from  (lod.  Again,  then,  the  accuracy 
of  our  previous  investigations  is  conlinned  by  the  iden  of 
Divine  punishment  here  set  forth.  Thirdly,  it  follows  that 
the  unrelieved  feeling  of  guilt  is  not  so  much  one  penal  state  ^ 
among  others,  but  is  itself  actually  that  of  which  all  external 
penal  evils  are  but  the  concomitant  circum8tance&  Even  in 
the  older  school  of  theology  it  was  maintained  that  the 
feeling  of  guilt  should  be  connected  with  Divine  penalties, 
but  this  supposition  it  was  impossible  to  prove  by  the  modes 
of  thought  to  which  they  confined  themselves.  But  if  the 
forfeiture  of  rights  in  the  sphere  of  law  becomes  real  even 
when  the  sentence  of  punishment  is  passed,  and  dues  not 
reijuire  for  its  existence  the  execution  of  sentence  by  forfeiture 
of  the  property  or  of  the  customary  freedom  of  the  convicted 
person,  then  Divine  pxmishment  must  be  constituted  precisely 
by  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  as  being  an  index  of  the  for- 
feiture of  access  to  God  or  of  Divine  sotisliip. 

These;  results  throw  fui  tlicr  light  on  the  interpretation, 
which  occurn  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  liumanw,  of  the  estate  of 
death  in  which  men  stand.  Hitherto  we  have  had  to  leave 
undecided  the  question  as  to  how  far  God,  in  decreeing  death 
upon  the  descendants  of  Adam  before  they  sinned,  constituted 
them  sinners  in  relation  to  Himself  (p.  3 4 7 ).  While  it  is  impos- 
sible thai  this  decree  carries  witli  it  anything  of  the  nature  of 
mere  appearance,  wo  had  for  all  that  to  forego  the  more  precise 
determination  of  the  fact  denoted  by  the  decree  of  universal 
death  prior  to  the  sin  of  individuals*  Now,  if  this  doom  be 
called  a  penal  sentence,  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  that  does 
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not  signify  that  God,  in  thus  antecedently  decreeing  death  to 
Adam's  race,  apart  from  the  physical  aspect  of  dying,  has 
really  carried  out  His  purpose  that  mankind  should  not  attain 

to  access  to  God  and  Divine  sonship,  but  Bliuiild  Kmiiiin  apart 
from  Him  with  theii*  couöciuusness  of  guilt  unrelieved.  T!iis 
would  also  bo  the  purport  of  the  Statement»  that  in  the  dis- 
obedience of  our  first  parent  God  has  represented  the  multitude 
of  his  descendants  as  sinners  both  by  His  judgment  and  for 
His  jucUjinent,  has  represented  them,  i.e.,  us  those  who  ought 
not  to  have  any  proin  r  fcUowship  with  Ilim.  This  conjecture 
is  corroborated  by  the  parallel  statement  regarding  the  sig- 
nifioance  of  Christ's  obedience,  for  the  relation  of  the 
justified  to  God  as  expressed  in  terms  of  that  great  &ct  is, 
according  to  I  Pet  iii.  18,  precisely  that  of  vouchsafed 
access  to  God.  Hence  the  penal  state  of  all  mankind  who 
lived  before  Christ,  which  Paul  recognises  in  the  sentence  of 
death  antecedently  passed  upon  them,  and  which,  arguing 
from  the  conditions  of  justification  in  Christ,  he  infers 
as  the  counterpart  of  the  other,  consists  in  their  being 
debarred  from  that  fellowship  with  God  which  was  to  be 
first  rendered  possible  through  Christ.  Now,  althongh  the 
estimate  of  the  religious  community  of  Israel  which  Paul 
adds  in  his  well-known  view  regarding  the  design  of  the 
Mosaic  law  stands,  as  we  see  by  comparing  it  with  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  considerable  need  of  amendment, 
yet  the  debarring  of  the  Gentiles  from  communion  w^ith  Grod 
is  an  observation  true  to  fact.  The  sini^ular  elemenl  in  all 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Taul  combines  the  Divine 
intention  of  it  witli  ttie  sentence  of  death  passed  on  Adam's 
posterity,  and  that  he  maintains  the  existence  of  a  penal 
condition  previous  to  the  actual  demerit  of  individuals.  To 
say  the  least,  that  is  inexact ;  for  personal  demerit  is  necessary 
in  order  that  even  an  evil  common  to  all  may  be  recognised 
through  the  subjective  consciousness  of  guilt  as  a  personal 
punishment  But  there  will  be  the  less  need  to  repudiate 
these  observations  as  offending  against  the  incontestable 
meaning  of  the  Pauline  passage,  seeing  that  Paul  himself,  in 
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another  reference  in  the  same  £pi8tle,  attributes  the  alienation 
of  the  Gentilee  from  God  to  their  own  demerit  Both  repre- 
sentations are  attempts  on  Panl's  part  to  place  himself  in  the 

true  attitude  to  a  histoiiral  }»r(i1)leiii  which  necesRarily  ob- 
truded itself  with  special  force  uii  the  Apontle  to  tlie  (ieiilileis; 
nor  can  we  take  exception  to  the  diversity  in  his  solutions  of 
the  problem,  for  the  point  at  issue  does  not  concern  the  essence 
of  the  Christian  religion,  bat  only  a  derivative  question. 

§  43.  The  older  school,  with  their  assertion  that  all  evils 
are  Divine  punishments,  awaken  in  our  uiiiids  the  impression 
of  their  professing  to  have  a  complete  insight  iuto  all  parts  of 
the  Divine  world-order.  But  even  Schleiennacher,  while  he 
rejects,  indeed,  the  distributive  evidence  adduced  for  that 
thesis,  has  overstepped  the  bounds  of  his  competence  as  a 
Christian  theologian  in  maintaining,  as  a  general  principle, 
that  the  totality  of  evil  in  the  win  Id  is  coextensive  with  the 
existence  of  sin,  regarded  as  a  conjoint  act  of  the  whole 
human  race.  This  thesis,  for  one  thing,  goes  beyond  all 
possible  experience,  and,  moreover,  it  is  explicitly  disproved 
by  the  very  words  of  Jesus  which  Schleiermacher  has  adduced, 
thosfe,  namely,  concerning  the  man  born  bhnd.  As  Jesus' 
disciples,  according  to  His  teaching  in  this  context,  we  ought 
in  the  case  of  certain  evils  not  to  raise  at  all  the  question 
regarding  their  connection  with  sin.  But  as  regards  this  point 
the  Christian  theologian,  as  such,  is  not  differently  situated 
from  the  individual  Christian.  That  sort  of  omniscience 
which  the  older  divines  actually  claim  on  this  as  on  so  many 
points,  and  which  is  customarily  expected  of  a  theologian  by 
believers  who  have  been  spoiled  by  false  dogmatic  teaching, 
always  serves  only  to  compromise  the  Christian  faith  in  the 
eyes  of  others,  who  adhere  indeed  to  Christianity,  but  will  not 
accept  a  system  of  words  in  exchange  for  reli,i*  n.  A 
theologian  can  as  little  maintain  conscientiously  the  (juunti- 
tative  coextension  of  all  evils  with  all  sins,  as  he  can  solve 
with  real  success  the  other  classical  problems  which  belong  to 
this  region  of  thought  Who  knows,  for  example,  what  are 
the  reasons  why  God  permits  and  endures  at  all,  as  a  pheno- 
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meuou  extending  over  the  wholo  human  race,  the  sin  which 
runs  counter  to  His  own  final  end  ?  And  besides,  it  would 
certainly  be  an  act  of  preaumption  to  maintain,  with  Zwingli, 
that  sin,  in  its  whole  extent,  is  called  into  existence  by  God  as 

the  necessary  presupposition  of  the  redemption  which  He  has 
decreed  from  eternity,  and  as  the  op}>usite  of  tlie  good,  by 
experiencing  whicli  men  are  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of, 
and  taste  for,  the  good.  If  we  know  that  the  final  end  of 
the  human  race,  or  the  highest  good,  is  realised  through  the 
bringing  in  of  the  Einj^dom  of  Grod,  and  if  we  possess  in  this 
principle  tiiab  pracliciil  guidance  which  each  Christian  mau 
needs  for  salvation,  we  must  itjfrain  from  passing  any  jx)sitive 
judgment  which  would  imply  that  God  has  condemned  the 
rest  of  mankind,  whether  as  guilty  or  as  innocent— even 
though  this  hypothesis  appears  to  be,  logically,  the  reverse- 
side  of  the  former  conviction.  As  theologians,  we  are  justified 
in  explaining  the  practical  conditions  of  our  spiritual  and 
moral  life,  on  which  depends  our  estimate  of  its  intrinsic 
content  and  its  relative  place  in  the  world,  as  following  by 
logical  necessity  from  our  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
God  as  revealed  in  the  Christian  religion;  but  no  principle 
of  logic  warrants  our  interpreting  the  various  aspects  of  the 
apparently  aimless  and  really  adverse  phenomena  of  human 
life,  which  surroimd  the  luminous  domain  of  our  religious 
and  moral  duty,  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  positive  eternal 
condemnation  of  the  human  race  by  God  (p.  130).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  pretended  dogmatic  omniscience  and  in- 
fallibility, whicli  spring  from  the  rationalistic  principle  which 
is  at  the  root  of  all  orthodoxy,  are  fitted  only  to  lead 
theological  knowledge  into  error,  as  also  to  repel  the  sound 
religious  sense  which,  resting  on  experience,  repudiates  such 
dogmatic  propositions  as  stand  outside  of  all  relation  to 
possible  experience. 

The  assertion  that  sin  is  intinito  in  its  nature,  even  when 
removed  by  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ,  is  the  result  of  a 
purely  rational  inference.  How  ill-grounded  tliis  proposition 
is,  we  see  from  the  way  in  which  Thomas  introduces  it.    "  In 
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sin,"  he  says,  "there  are  containecl  two  elements.    On  the 

one  haiul,  coiisistä  in  turnini^^  ;iWiiy  from  unchangeable  and 
inliuiic  "^^ood.  On  one  side,  thereioi'e,  sin  is  infinite.  On  the 
other  band,  sin  consists  in  unregulated  turning  towards 
ehangeahle  good.  In  this  respect  sin  is  finite,  especiftUy  as 
the  act  of  turning  is  itself  also  finite.  For  the  acts  of 
a  created  heing  as  such  cannot  be  infinite"  (vol.  i.  p.  65). 
Thomas  decides  for  the  adoption  of  the  former  of  these  views 
of  sin,  because  lie  likewise  measures  the  worthlessness  of  sin 
bj  the  fact  that  it  violates  the  infinite  majesty  of  God ;  for 
even  in  human  affairs,  he  says»  an  offence  is  all  the  more 
heinous,  the  greater  the  person  against  whom  the  offence  is 
committed.  This  presupposition,  tlie  valiihty  of  which  is 
also  accepted  by  Protestant  orthodoxy,  has  already  been 
refuted  in  the  most  convincing  manner  by  Duns  (vol.  i.  p. 
74).  for  either  the  infinity  of  sin  is  to  be  understood 
objectively,  in  which  case  we  land  ourselves  in  ManichaeiBm ; 
or  the  idea  is  a  subjective  impression,  in  which  case  it  means 
only  that  we  cannot  with  all  our  efforts  of  imagination  arrive 
at,  nor  with  all  possible  iuLensitication  of  our  own  conscious- 
ness of  guilt  represent  exhaustively,  the  extent  of  sin  in 
space  and  time,  and  its  power  to  disturb  the  orderly  course  of 
human  history.  But  for  that  reason  sin,  as  a  product  of  the 
limited  powers  of  all  men,  is  yet  limited,  finite,  and  quite 
transpareiil  for  God's  judgment.  And,  moreover,  that  that 
formula  of  Thomas  is  indirectly  expressed  in  Paul's  leading 
train  of  thought,  and  that  the  death  to  which  the  posterity  . 
of  Adam  are  doomed  is  equivalent  to  eternal  death,  can 
neither  be  proved  exegetically  nor  brought  into  harmony 
with  the  view  of  Paul  as  a  whole.  For  he  excludes  from  the 
posterity  of  Adam  who  are  doomed  to  death  the  comminiity 
of  those  who  are  to  be  saved,  for  whom  death  is  merely  a 
passing  experience,  apd  he  adds  the  explicit  proviso  that,  in 
the  case  of  those  who  are  lost,  it  is  the  refusal  to  believe  in 
Christ  which  ^ives  death  the  intensified  character  of  eternal 
destiuctiou  (lloiii.  viii.  10;  2  Cor.  ii.  15,  16).  Ina.nmuch 
OS  the  a(o{6fjk€voc  in  Paul's  sense  can  at  no  stage  of  their 
»4 
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existence  and  in  no  respect  be  conceived  as  avoXXifievo^ 
there  can  be  nothing  less  in  accord  with  his  authority  than 

the  assumption  of  a  change  in  the  decree  of  God,  such 
as  orthodox  Lutheran  Dogmatics  is  guilty  of  in  the  prupo.siLioii : 
God  has  in  Adam  condemned  all  the  posterity  of  Adam,  and 
afterwards  brings  some  of  them  to  blessedness  on  account 
of  their  faith.  As  the  latter  decree  is  thrown  back  into 
eternity,  the  proposition  comes  to  mean  that  God  etemallf 
resolves  to  bless  those  whom  iu  a  temporal  decree  He  con- 
demns for  ever  with  Adam.  This  manifest  absurdity  is 
accepted  also  by  the  Reformed  theology,  since  the  point  of 
distinction  between  tlie  two  theologies — ^whether  or  not  God's 
election  is  conditioned  by  the  faith  which  He  foresees — is 
here  of  no  account.  Quite  consistently  with  his  theological 
dcpciulence  on  T.uthcr,  Calvin  has  allowed  himself  to  be  led 
into  adopting  this  view,  by  the  fact  that  for  lAither  both  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  and  that  of  original  sin  have  value 
only  as  evidences  for  the  bondage  of  the  human  will — and 
that  as  co-ordinate  arguments,  completely  independent  of  one 
another.  As  Luther  had  no  intention  at  all  of  constructing 
a  theological  system  from  the  puuiL  of  view  of  the  idea  of 
election,  he  contented  himself  with  establishing  the  bondage 
of  the  will  in  relation  to  salvation  by  affirming  that  God  in 
His  first  decree  placed  the  whole  of  mankind  under  the  ban 
of  original  sin,  and  in  a  decree  subsequent  in  time,  according 
to  His  own  secret  election,  restored  a  portion  of  mankind, 
contrariwise,  to  blessedness.  One  who  lielieves  that  he  niav 
proceed  thus  iu  theological  scionce  of  course  shuts  his  eyes 
to  the  contradiction  which  is  expressly  contained  in  the 
above  formula.  But  even  Calvin  has  not  clearly  grasped  the 
fact  that  his  doctrine  of  promdeniia,  to  say  nothing  of  that  of 
clcdio,  dLiuands  at  the  very  outset  a  quite  different  conception  of 
commou  siu  from  that  which  was  taken  over  from  Augustine. 
Just  here  we  can  see  very  clearly  that,  as  1  have  sliown  el.«?e- 
where  on  different  grounds,^  the  theological  system  of  Calvin 
was  not  developed  from  the  principle  of  the  idea  of  election. 

'  Jahrb.  J  ur  (kxUsche  Thmlogu^  xiii.  p.  108. 
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Mediaeval  theology,  however,  presents  a  series  of  classical 
authorities  the  tendency  of  whose  views  is  that  the  notion  of 
sin  can  only  in  a  modified  way  be  ref  erred  to  the  elect,  or  the 
redeemed,  if  the  nnity  of  the  religious  view  and  the  connected- 
ness of  the  theological  system  are  to  1)0  maintained.  In  this 
series  the  place  of  precedence  must  be  assigned  to  Ahclard,  in 
80  far  as  he  refutes  the  idea  that  redemption  through  Clirist's 
death  means  purchase  from  the  power  of  the  devil,  by  main- 
taining that  the  predestined,  to  whom  redemption  applies, 
have,  on  the  very  ground  of  thdir  Divine  election,  never 
been  under  the  power  of  the  devil  (vol.  i.  p.  49).  For,  inas- 
much as  the  devil  represents  the  extreme,  that  is,  the  definite 
ive  degree  of  sin,  those  persons  cannot  be  reckoned  as  hiB 
who  belong  by  eternal  election  to  God.  Duns  Scotm  accepts 
the  view  which  was  quite  rightly  formulated  by  Thomas, 
namely,  that  sin,  in  virtue  of  its  origin  from  created  will,  is 
something  finite  in  its  nature,  and  to  this  he  adds  that  to 
maintain  that  sin  is  iatrinsically  infinite  would  be  Mani- 
chaean.  But  while  Duns  accepts  the  terminology  of  Thomas 
so  far  as  to  allow  that  the  "  infinity  of  sin  "  may  be  maintained 
in  a  certain  external  sense,  in  virtue  of  its  opposition  to  the 
infinite  God,  he  explains  at  the  same  time  that  the  punish- 
ment for  deadly  sin  may  be  called  infinite  in  the  merely 
external  sense,  that  is,  when  the  will  persists  finally  in  sin, 
but  not  because  God  could  punish  sin  in  no  other  way 
(voL  i  p.  74).  Therefore,  the  full  extent  of  the  penalty 
of  condemnation  is  reserved  by  Duns  solely  for  those  who 
persist  finally  in  sin.  And  yet  for  this  reasou  the 
endless  punishment  to  which  they  are  doomed  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  infinite,  because  the  final  resolve  to  per- 
sist in  sin  also  remains  within  the  limits  of  created  being. 
All  the  more  evident  is  it  that  that  sin  is  finite  which 
finds  forgiveness  through  the  intrinsically  finite  merit  of 
Christ. 

The  following  arguments  uf  John  Wcml  ^  move  witiiiu 

i  De  magnUndvM  pasiiömm  x* :    Hie  dolor  debitos  noster  dolor  est,  quem 
Tireagnaadoi  toUens  peocata  mondi  pro  nobis  portovi^  in  tanta  meiwiin  porUvit» 
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the  bounds  of  a  more  concrcic  theological  theory.  On  the 
lines  of  Inki,  liii.  4,  he  expluiu8  the  \)fim  which  Jesus  look 
upon  Himself,  aa  the  I.amb  of  God,  as  the  penal  suiferiag 
destined  for  us.  As  such»  it  is  equivalent  to  the  penalty 
which  each  single  person  has  incurred.  But  as  penalty  is 
always  incurred  exclusively  in  one's  individual  capacity,  and 
its  nie.'isure  to  be  determined  by  the  degi-ee  of  individual 
sioiulness,  therefore  the  purpose  of  Jesus,  wiien  He  took 
upon  Himself  our  penal  suflering,  must  be  judged  by  the 
measure  of  the  penalty  which  is  due  to  each  individual  At 
the  last  judgment  He  will  urge  against  all  the  damned  the 
valid  charge  that  He  took  upon  Himself  as  much  suffering 
as  would  suffice  in  God's  judgment  for  the  ab.solution  of  tlieir 
penalties,  but  that  they  despised  Him.  But  for  the  indi- 
vidual elect,  He  has  undertaken  only  so  much  suffering  as 
serves  for  the  remission  of  the  limited  penalties  which  were 
destined  for  each  of  them.  The  measure  of  this  punishment, 
it  is  true,  is  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  men.  But  no  one  of 
the  redeemed  lia.s  ui  himself  merited  eternal  damnation,  peeing 
that  they  have  not  fallen  into  the  stift-necked  sin  of  the 
despisers  of  grace,  but  merely  into  the  sin  of  weakness  and 
ignorance,  and  that  their  deadly  sins  are  not  sins  unto  death. 
In  the  foregoing  exposition,  this  Augustinian  takes  no  account 

qoMitiis  districto  divinae  ImtitiM  indicio  reporitas  pro  ommbns  ommnro  nos- 
trum peocAÜB,  quos  ndemit  ex  morte,  languore  et  dolore.  —  Superat  omnia 
divinarum  legnm  ncccssitaa,  quibua  statatnm,  nihil  finaliter  indeconim  futumto 
in  regno  destinato.  Non  hm  do  suppliciis  iul'erni  qnis  obiici  it.  Nullus  enim 
per  Christimi  rcdomtus  uuquam  meruit  tali  supplicio  cruuiari,  quia  nullua  ro 
demtomm  in  lUani  obstiuaciam  obdurati  uordis  prolapsus  est,  sed  in&rmitate 
et  ignorantia,  non  obdnista  ntalitia  oDntemtoram  lapeonun  in  profnndom. 
Lieet  igitur  dicamtu,  moltoe  mortaliter  peoeafe  in  hac  nostra  humana  infimii> 
täte,  nemo  timon  per  haw  peccat  u.sque  ad  Tnnrt<»m.  Sunt  I'r^itiir  prcrata  nostra 
luortalia,  »cd  non  niurtua,  sicut  nos  mortales  et  non  mortui.  Quae  auteni 
iDortalia  tautum  sunt,  quanta  poena  divinis  legibus  reposita  sit,  non  puto 
euiqnam  notum  ease  mortalimn.  Inete  ei^  in  indioio  leans  oontra  oomes 
perdttos  4»xisabitiir,  tantam  eine  afHictionRui  pro  eis  ossumptam,  ut  del  iudicio 
ail  oiimom  ]>ocnnm  prn  rorttni  pi<frntis  abob-ndis  suffif^ori'  jtiilit  ( fur,  d  r>on  fon- 
ti'iiipsisHo.  i'meUiiea  pro  siii^^uliH  salvandis  tanluin  ohtulit  «Jeo,  quuiitum  pro 
illius  voluit  ubolitiouu.  Yoluit  auteui,  quantum  apti.  Apti  autcni,  quantum 
mnndi  et  conformes  Chtisto.  Intentio  enim  Ohriati  erat  individua,  qoia  aoli« 
praedestinatis,  ct  liniitatai  quia  fnaeoiae  tantam,  quantum  cuique  in  smim 
locnm  et  ordiuem." 
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at  all  of  the  abaolute  worthinefis  of  punishmeiit  of  onginal 
sin — a  principle  which  also  he  nowhere  else  maintains;^ 

rather,  he  starts  from  the  idea  that  every  punishment  is  deter- 
mined by  iiidividuiil  guiltiness,  and  stuudid  iu  quantitative 
corre.s])(.iidence  therewith.  Theuce  he  concludes  that,  i£ 
Christ  in  His  sufieriug  has  taken  upon  Himself  the  punish- 
ment due  to  all  men,  even  the  damned,  therefore  in  His 
})urpoee  to  sufier  He  has  discriminated  the  quanta  of  punish- 
ment due  to  every  individual  man.  That  is  indeed  a  piece 
of  psychological  violence,  the  har^hncRR  of  which,  however, 
only  shows  that  the  conception  of  a  universal  purpose  to 
endure  punishment  in  the  stead  of  others  cannot  but  make 
shipwreck  alike  on  the  qualitative  and  the  quantitative  con- 
ditions of  the  notion.  But  yet  it  was  a  profoundl}  ii^nificant 
insi^dit  into  liil'lu  ;l1  niotives  of  tliouLdit,  which  led  Wessel  to 
distinguish  between  the  degrees  of  sin  which  either  admit  or 
exclude  the  possibility  of  redemption.  Quite  similar  to 
Wessel's  distinction  is  that  which  SUmpitz '  has  brought  out 
between  the  man  who  is  a  sinner  for  a  certain  time,  and 
therefore  is  punished  for  a  certain  time,  and  the  man  who  is 
a  Rinner  ahva}  h,  and  therefore  is  punished  always.  If  now 
wo  recognise  as  valid  the  fact  of  Divine  Providence,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  sin  of  the  elect  is  temporal  and  not  eternal, 
and  accordingly  also  to  be  punished  with  merely  temporal 
penalties,  which,  however,  have  then  the  value  of  educative 
punishments,  intended  to  purify  the  elect  from  their  stains. 

In  close  agreement  with  these  theologians  is  Z^'f/jt;fli\ 
whose  conception  of  Providence  and  election  stands  nearer  to 
the  theological  type  of  Staupitz  than  can  be  affirmed  of 
Luther.  Zwingli,*  as  is  well  known,  defines  the  inherited 
propensity  to  sin  as  a  malady,  not  as  a  condition  of  personal 
guilt.  As,  however,  he  iinds  iIk  if  iii  Llie  source  and  niutive 
of  all  actual  sins,  he  is  by  no  means  of  the  opinion  that  this 
innate  disposition  plays  no  part  in  bringing  about  eternal 

'  (T.  tili  art.  <ni  Wes-sel  by  H.  Schmidt  in  Hci-zog's  It.  E.  vol,  xvii  p.  712. 
^  Von  der  VolisUhnng  ewiger  Brwählw^,  gl  89-93.    Oper«,  ed.  KtiMke,  i. 

p.  mc. 

^  De  peccaLo  originali  dedariUio^  Opj).  iii.  \u  631  Ol« 
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damnation.  But,  while  he  laises  the  qaestion  whether  the 
nuüady  of  original  sin  delivers  all  men  over  to  the  penalties  of 
eternal  death,  he  attempts  its  solution  only  by  bringing  oat 
the  interrelations  between  sin  and  redemption.  In  order  to 
make  goo<l  liie  truth  of  both  these  ccjik  eplions,  he  opposes 
them  ür&t  of  ail  in  this  way  :  by  original  sin  we  are  all  lost, 
and  by  means  of  redemption  we  are  restored  to  perfect  life. 
The  latter  proposition,  however,  limits  the  former.  The 
former  is  true  only  when  we  disregard  the  fact  of  redemption. 
This  fiit't,  however,  being  given,  those  .irc  in  eriui  wlia  main- 
tain universal  damualiou  on  the  groimd  of  original  sin.  For 
the  children  of  Christians  arc  not  condemned  for  original  sin. 
They  are,  rather,  through  the  character  of  the  community 
established  by  the  promise  of  grace,  the  objects  of  Divine 
favour.  For  Christian  believers  are  only  the  extended 
community  of  the  (jhildren  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
Now,  in  regard  to  the  last-named,  whom  Grod  elected  before 
his  birth,  it  follows  that  original  sin  could  not  condemn  bun. 
For  he  who  belongs  to  God  stands  to  God  in  the  relation  of 
friendship.  If  so,  then  no  condemnation  takes  place  on 
accoimt  of  innate  qualities  of  character.  Therefore,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  eternal  election,  in  the  positive  comiiuniity 
of  salvation  the  hereditaiy  propensity  to  siu  is  not  in  itself 
the  ground  of  eternal  damnation ;  it  becomes  such  only  when 
one  brings  down  destruction  on  oneself  by  personal  trans- 
gression  of  the  law,  and  therefore  by  one's  own  guilt  of 
imfailhfulness  towards  God.  In  this  statement  we  have  an 
indii'üct  admission  of  the  idea  exprensed  by  Wessel  and 
Staupitz,  that  he  who  belongs  to  the  number  of  the  elect 
practises  actual  sin  only  in  a  temporal  degree,  or  in  the  degree 
of  ignorance;  for  within  this  circle  one  never  reaches  the 
stage  of  contempt  of  salvation,  or  of  intentional  unfaithful- 
ness. This  view,  it  is  true,  is  incompatible  with  the 
Augustinian  representation  of  original  siu  as  the  sufficient 
ground  of  eternal  damnation.  If,  therefore,  the  assumption 
of  an  hereditary  transmission  of  sin  be  maintained  at  all,  it 
can  be  understood  only  in  Zwingli'a  sensa 
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Johmn  von  Laaeo  attempts  to  mlye  the  same  problem  by 

the  assiiiuption  that,  within  the  mass  of  Adam's  posterity  who 
were  comlemued  with  him,  the  grace  of  God  which  was 
proclaimed  to  men  in  the  Protsvangelium  was  imparted  from 
the  very  beginning,  by  imputation  of  the  eternally  decreed 
redemption  througb  Christy  to  such  men  as  do  not  reject 
Christ  by  their  own  voluntary  contempt  of  Him  ;  for  He  did 
not  undertake  His  vicarious  suffering  for  those  also  who  prove 
themselves  His  deapisers.  Lasco,  tiieret'ore,  reckons  as  dating 
from  Adam  not  only  original  sin,  but  also  the  existence  of 
the  Church  of  God,  characterised  by  the  note  of  faith  in 
the  promised  redemption.^ 

Following  the  same  path,  I  come,  finally,  upon  the  Lutheran 
von  Oettingen^  and  that  for  this  reason  that,  in  complete 
harmony  with  my  own  position,  he  follows  the  methodological 
principle  that  the  fuJl  extent  of  sin  is  recognisable  only  in 
relation  to  the  Christian  salvation,  and  possible  only  in 
opposition  to  it.  Proceeding  on  these  lines,  Dettingen  not 
only  arrives  at  the  principle  that,  presupposing  the  revelation 
of  salvation,  the  degree  of  sin  varies  according  to  the  definite 
capacity  of  appropriating  salvation,  but  likewise  maintains 
that  eternal  damnation  is  limited  to  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  is,  to  stiff-necked  rejection  of  grace.  In  this 
assertion  it  is  imiirectlv  admitted  that  eternal  damnation  does  ^ 
not  inherently  depend  on  original  sin  ;  and  thus  une  of  the 
formal  bases  of  traditional  Lutheran  as  well  as  Oalvinistic 
Dogmatics  is  given  up.  Oettingen,  it  is  true,  fails  to  draw 
this  consequence.  He  seeks,  rather,  to  create  the  impression 
that  his  position,  which  is  an  entirely  novel  one,  was  already 
in  a  certain  laea^ure  foreseen  by  Luther.  But  tlie  expression 
which  he  cites  from  Luther*  means  only  that  all  non-Christians, 
who  are  in  the  state  of  eternal  damnation  on  the  ground  of 

>  JBp,  ad  Bulliiuit'Tuin  (ISM).  Confenio  Mcleaiae  Londinensia.  Oiiers,  ed. 

KuyiHT,  ii.  pi>.  587,  298. 

-  De  jmatio  in  spiritum  snnduiri  i^Dnrpat,  1S5(J),  pp.  49.  M^l. 

*  CcUcdi.  maior,  '\x.  6C  :  "(^{uicuutiuo  extra  Chiistianitatem  .Mint — iii|)on>etua 
matieat  im  et  dAmnatione.  Keqao  enim  habent  Chnstnm  dominmn,  neqve 
ullig  Bpiiitiis  sancti  dotiia  et  dotibiis  illuatrati  et  donali  aunt.**  Of.  KiistUii, 
Luther's  Theologie,  toI.  ii.  p.  874. 
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original  sin,  rmain  in  that  state  because  they  are  not 
redeemed  from  it.    Eternal  damnation^  in  so  far  as  it  denote 

a  degree  and  a  dunitiou  of  puuishineiit,  is  here  attached  a 
prion  to  original  sin.  From  Luther's  subsequent  comparison 
between  damnation  and  redemption,  we  can  conclude  only 
that  he  admits  a  certain  modification  in  the  duration  of 
eternal  punishment,  according  as  redemption  has  been  either 
merely  not  appropriated  or  definitely  rejected.  But  in 
Luther's  view  the  redeemed  also  formerly  stood  under  the 
doom  of  the  highest  d^ee  of  punishment.  Oellingen,  there- 
fore, is  at  variance  not  merely  (as  he  alleges)  with  several  of 
the  Lutheran  divines,  but  also  with  Luther  himself,  in  limiting 
eternal  damnation,  as  the  punishment  of  the  highest  degree 
and  of  unbroken  duration,  to  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  in  measuring  the  degree  of  bin  in  general  by  the  standard 
of  active  susceptibility  to  grace.  Such  being  the  case,  I 
trust  no  one  will  doubt  that  the  nature  of  original  sin,  if  its 
existence  be  maintained  at  all,  can  be  consistently  determined 
only  in  Zwingli's  sense. 

Now,  it  has  been  ascerUiined  previously  (vol.  ii.  p]x  241— 
246)  that  through  all  circles  of  thought  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment there  runs  the  idea  of  the  gradmied  mlice  of  sin,  the 
idea,  namely,  that  sin,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  forgiven  or 
rendered  inoperative  through  conversion,  is  to  be  distm- 
guiflhed  from  sin  brought  to  its  full  intensity  in  the  form  of 
final  decision  against  the  Christian  salvation,  or  that  of 
incorrigible  selfishness.  This  estimate  of  sin  is  formed  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  gulf  which  separates  sin  from  the 
Christian  salvation;  it  stands  likewise  in  analogy  with  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Mosaic  kiw  (vol  il  p.  38),  the 
scope  of  which  is  derived  from  a  quite  similar  standard  of 
value ;  it  corresponds,  finally,  to  the  theological  meliiod  of 
determining  the  conception  of  sin,  the  validity  of  which  I 
maintained  at  the  outset  This  constant  element  in  the 
religious  view  of  things,  which  Jesus  recognised  as  well  as 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  has  been  rendered  inefiect- 
ivo  by  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  original  sin.    The  time 
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has  oome  at  length  to  restore  that  principle  to  its  rightful 
place. 

The  distinction  between  sin  as  iterance  and  sin  as  final 

decision  against  recogiiifeed  good,  is  lliiiikalilc  üial  of  all 
related  to  the  conception  of  sin  in  general.  Sin  in  general 
is  active  and  habitual  opposition  to  God  and  to  the  good — 
the  good  whioh  men  discern,  with  some  measure  either  of 
vague  presentiment  or  of  definite  knowledge,  to  be  the  final 
end  guaranteed  by  God  for  the  human  wUL  But,  as  has 
been  argued  above  (p.  343),  the  worth  or  the  worthlessness  of 
Hin  is  not  determined  by  the  logical  notion  of  opposition, 
which  would  involve  that  the  extremest  possible  opposition  to 
good  is  realised  in  every  instance  of  sin,  or  that  all  sin  is 
oonsdons  and  thoroughgoing  wickedness.  If  the  nature  of 
sin  were  to  be  determined  in  this  sense,  it  would  indeed  have  a 
very  limited  extent  in  actual  experience.  Sin  is,  rather,  in  all 
instances,  opposition  to  the  good,  that  conception  being  deüned 
in  the  ethical  sense,  so  that  the  least  deviation  from  the  good  or 
even  the  sunple  omission  of  the  good  already  forms  opposition 
thereto ;  for  the  good  must  be  unconditionally  and  completely 
realised  by  the  will  at  every  moment.  Now  ignorance,  as 
experience  teaches  in  the  c^ise  of  children,  is  a  very  significant 
factor  in  the  origin  and  development  of  sin.  Children  when 
•they  enter  upon  the  common  spiritual  life  of  men,  are  neither 
I  41:  i  l  ed  with  a  knowledge  of  good  or  of  the  moral  law, 
either  as  a  whole  or  in  its  special  details,  nor  endowed  with  an 
inclination  to  decide  ajr«inst  the  good  as  a  whole.  Rather,  they 
must  first  learn  to  value  the  good  in  its  special  details,  and  amid 
the  special  relations  of  life  in  which  they  stand ;  for  they  are 
absolutely  unable  from  the  veiy  outset  of  life  to  comprehend 
the  good  in  its  universal  character.  But  now  precisely  in  the 
ca.se  of  child len  tiie  will  enters  into  the  sphere  of  active 
operation  with  the  evident  expectation  that  it  possesHes 
unlimited  influence  over  surrounding  objects  and  circum- 
stances. Such  being  the  case,  ignorance  is  the  essential 
condition  of  the  conflicts  which  arise  between  the  will  and  the 
Older  of  society  regarded  as  the  standard  of  the  good,  and  also 
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the  condition  of  the  fact  that  the  will  confirme  itself  in  ita 
oppoeitioii  to  the  order  of  society.  One  cannot,  it  ia  tme, 
understand  how  such  a  result  must  ensua    Sin  has  no  real 

i!ii<l,  cither  fur  thu  individual  lifo  or  for  the  advancement  of 
tlio  whole.  Ignorance,  alsn,  is  not  the  Builicient  ground  f«»r 
the  confirming  of  the  will  iu  aiu;  for  the  will  and  knowledge 
are  not  wholly  oommenBuiable  with  one  another.  Therefore, 
neither  a  priori  nor  yet  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of 
experience,  Is  it  to  be  denied  that  there  may  be  a  smlees 
development  of  life.  For  it  is  likewise  only  by  reckoning;  up 
the  BUHL  total  of  experiences  that  we  arrive  at  our  conviction 
of  the  universal  prevalence  of  sin.  With  this,  theology,  too, 
ought  to  rest  satisfied.  For  the  hypothesis  of  an  innate 
propensity  to  shii  even  as  ZwingU  understands  tiie  idea, 
would  also  have  to  be  established  by  means  of  observation  ; 
and  even  supposing  tlie  hypothesis  established,  nothing  more 
would  be  reached  thereby  than  what  ordinary  experience 
ascertains,  even  without  such  means  of  interpretation.  And, 
finaUy,  though  the  gradation  we  have  recognised  in  active  and 
habitual  sm  be  re<^'arded  as  holding  good  for  different  men, 
yet  the  sin  which  is  inborn  in  all  men  could  be  viewed  only 
under  the  form  of  ignorance.  That  even  iu  this  form  a  pro- 
pensity of  opposition  to  llie  iirood  can  be  developed,  experience 
teaches  in  the  case  of  children — but  then  only  if  we  pre- 
suppose that  their  will  is  put  to  the  test.  But  how  ignorance 
can  be  a  sinful  propensity,  prior  to  all  activity  of  the 
individual  will,  is  unintelligible.  Thus  even  the  poööibility 
of  maintaining  Zwingli's  hypothesis  disappears. 

The  distinction  which  is  made  in  the  New  Testament, 
between  sin  as  ignorance  and  sin  as  final  and  thoroughgoing 
opposition  to  good,  has  a  certain  analogy  to  the  current 
distinctions  made  between  unintentional  and  intentional,  and 
between  venial  and  deadly  sin.  ]»nt  the  former  distint  tiun, 
unlike  the  latter  ones,  applies  not  to  individual  actions,  but 
to  habitual  dispositions  of  will  from  which  the  individual 
actions  proceed.  That  distinction,  moreover,  has  not  the 
significance  of  a  standard  to  bo  applied  in  forming  our 
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judgment  of  other  men»  on  the  basis  of  a  complete  experience 
of  the  facta»  just  as  the  other  distinctioDS  with  which  we  have 
compared  it  are  recognised  as  standards  for  the  practical 
judgments  of  the  educator,  the  judge,  and  the  Catholic  father- 
confessor.  For  the  distinct  ion  beluug«  iindoiibU'dly  to  the 
sphere  of  rcligiousi  tliuught,  and  therefore  hold«  good  in  the 
first  place  as  the  ttmdwrd  /or  t/u  judgmetU  of  Ood»  Kow»  as 
we  are  not  called  upon  as  Christians  to  pass  judgment  on 
individual  men,  corresponding  to  or  even  forestalling  the 
judgment  of  God,  the  reeognibion  of  this  distinction  signifies 
anything  but  tliu  right  to  judge  men  as  individuals,  and  to 
attribute  to  their  sins  the  one  or  the  other  degree,  lüither, 
as  an  element  in  the  Christian  view  of  the  world,  the  distinc- 
tion denotes  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  Divine 
redempldon  or  reconciliation  of  sinners  is  possible,  it  being 
presupposed  tliat  there  also  exists  a  degree  of  sin  wliich  can 
only  expect  to  be  expelled  trom  the  Divine  world-order. 
Now,  masmuch  as  the  positive  determination  of  men's  capacity 
for  redemption  must  be  reserved  for  Qod,  we  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  comprehending  all  these  instances  of  sin  under 
tlie  negative  category  of  sin  as  ignorance.  We  cannot,  cer- 
tainly, avoid  taking  into  considemtion  the  fact  that  there  fall 
under  this  category  those  sins,  likewise,  wliich  present  them- 
selves to  our  human  judgment  as  a  thoroughly  confirmed 
habit  of  hardening  (EpL  iv.  17—19).  But  if  we  are  to 
maintain  our  good  faith  that  such  men  are  not  regarded  by 
Gud  us  j»ast  redemption,  the  conclusion  whicli  suggests  itself 
is  that  God  looks  upon  their  sin  in  a  diflercnt  light,  namely, 
as  ignorance.  This  predicate  has  a  quite  different  importance, 
when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  Chnstianity,  from  the 
presupposition  which  bears  the  same  name  in  the  Mosaic  law 
of  sacrifice.  For  in  the  latter  case  account  is  always  taken 
merely  of  indivi>]uiil  actions,  or  of  siieli  conditions  of  bodily 
uncieanness  as  we  must  judge  to  bo  morally  indilieroTit 
By  Ohristians,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sinful  condition  of 
others,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  exclude  the  'capacity  for 
redemption,  must  be  left  to  God's  decision,  and  His  estimate 
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of  sin  as  ignorance  must  be  accepted  with  due  reverence.  At 
the  stage  of  Mosaic  law»  moreover*  it  remains  uncertain  how 
the  relation  of  man  to  God  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of 
ignorance  stands  prior  to  the  sin-offering,  since  the  covenant 

grace  of  Gitd  still  reiuaiiivS  in  Un\-v.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
regards  the  sin  which  God  views  uö  iy^norance,  in  virtue  of 
its  finding  foigiveness  through  Christ,  it  is  certain  that  in  its 
character  of  enmity  against  God  it  excludes  the  relation  of 
peace  between  men  and  God. 

If,  now,  the  question  be  raised  how  we  have  to  conceive 
the  relation  of  God  to  i^'m  regarded  as  i^^nonince,  above  all  one 
ought  not  to  expect  that  theological  knowledge,  as  such,  will 
reach  further  in  this  direction  than  religious  judgment.  In 
regard  to  the  point  before  ua,  our  theology  is  only  com- 
petent to  show  that  the  distinction  between  the  two  stages  of 
sin  is  in  harmony  with  our  ruling  conception  of  GotL  In 
general,  our  knowledge  oi  liow  Kin  is  related  to  the  Divine 
world-order  has  very  narrow  limits  indeed.  We  must  guard 
against  describing  sui  as  an  operation  of  Grod,  and  a  harmoni- 
*  ous  element  in  His  world-order,  for  in  all  instances  sin  is 
the  opposite  of  good,  and  that  which  runs  counter  to  the 
recognisable  moral  end  of  the  world.  It  is  an  apparently 
inevitable  product  of  the  imman  will  under  the  given  condi- 
tions of  its  development,  but,  conscious  as  we  are  of  our 
freedom  and  independence,  is  nevertheless  reckoned  by  us  ae 
guilt  Nor  can  we,  with  Schleiermacher,  mediate  between 
these  two  lines  of  thought  by  holding  that  God  regards  sin, 
not  as  oppoöition  to  grtod,  but  merely  as  hitherto  unattained 
moral  perfection,  whereas  we  must  regard  our  imperfection  as 
sin,  in  order  to  awaken  in  our  minds  the  longing  for  redemp- 
tion and  perfection  (voL  L  p.  536).  For  as  our  theological 
view  must  in  nowise  diverge  from,  or  run  in  opposition  to  tiie 
religioius  view  of  Chii.-.liaiiity,  our  judgment  regarding  am 
nmst  be  in  harmony  with  the  Divine  judgment.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  estimate  of  sin  as  opposition  to  God  is 
indeed  a  logical  presupposition  of  faith  in  redemption,  yet 
in  itself  no  real  ground  for  the  production  of  this  f^th, 
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but  just  aa  easily  a  ground  for  doubt,  or  even  obdurate 
indifference. 

If,  therefore,  God  loves  sinnerR  (§  ^9),  inasimicli  .us  His 
thoughts  are  directed  to  their  redeiiipLion,  He  does  not  regard 
sin  in  genera!  aR  imperfect  good;  rather,  He  regards  that 
special  form  of  sin  which  does  not  exclude  redemption  as  an^ 
attribute  of  men  which  does  not  exhaust  nor  finally  deter- 
mine their  worth  for  God.  The  question  wiU  be  raised, 
whether  it  is  coiiceiva))le  that  sinful  men  on  sucli  conditions 
should  be  olijects  of  God's  love.  Now,  love  is  that  will  which 
accepts,  as  belonging  to  one's  own  end,  the  task  of  advancing 
permanently  the  end  of  other  personal  beings  of  like  natiire 
with  oneself  (§  34).  Moreover,  the  possibility  of  love  is  in 
nowise  bound  up  with  its  being  reciprocated,  that  is,  with 
the  condition  tliat  the  loved  cue  also,  under  all  circumstances, 
recognises  the  personal  end  of  the  lover  as  a  permanent  task 
of  life,  in  the  same  way  as  the  lover  does  to  him.  Bather, 
in  their  natural  estimate  of  moral  relationships,  men  are  at 
one  in  the  opinion  that  the  love  of  a  mother  to  the  infant 
child  whieh  cannot  resjjond  to  her  love,  and  the  l(jve  of  a 
father  to  a  lost  son,  represent  a  higher  degree  of  love  tiian 
that  which  is  found  in  mutual  friendship,  furthermore,  this 
thought  is  affirmed  in  the  Christian  commandment  to  love 
one's  enemy  (Matt  v.  44 ;  Bom.  xii.  20).  That  command- 
ment would  be  absurd,  were  it  the  expression  of  the  view  that 
we  oivjjht  to  support  our  enemy  in  the  aims  in  which  he 
denies  or  combats  our  existence  or  our  essential  interests. 
But  when  we  speak  specifically  of  love  towards  our  enemy, 
this  means  no  more  than  that  we  show  respect  towards  him 
as  a  moral  personality,  by  maintaining  his  existence  and 
desiring  that  his  disposition  should  change.  Hence,  when 
Schoeherlein  reduces  the  relation  of  God  to  sinful  liuniauity 
to  the  respect  shown  l)y  Him  to  their  personal  independence  - 
(vol  L  p.  651),  what  he  thereby  conceives  is  merely  a  modi- 
fication of  love,  not  something  different  from  love  in  its 
nature.  His  h}  pothesis,  however,  is  not  in  harmony  with 
tliu  uiii^iual  expreböiou  which  is  given  to  the  motive  ul  liic 
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Divine  decree  of  redemption.  Bather,  in  His  purpose  of  re- 
demption Qod  loves  the  world,  i»e,  the  sinners  who  are  filled 

with  enmity  towards  Him  (Rom.  v.  8  ;  John  iii.  16).  If,  iif)w, 
wti  iiUempt  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  this  conception  tlnoni^h 
the  analogy  of  that  love  towards  enemies  which  is  possible 
to  us,  we  find  that  in  both'  cases  the  love  is  conditioned  by 
the  fact  that  we  are  able  to  distinguish,  whether  hTpothetic- 
ally  or  categorioally,  between  the  momentary  direction  of 
Will  winch  iiuds  expression  iu  the  other's  eiiinity,  and  a  per- 
manent element  in  hia  personality  which  nuikcs  him  worthy 
of  love.  In  human  aäairs  cases  are  met  with  in  which  one 
recognises  an  enemy  as  a  man  who  is  otherwise  distinguished 
by  very  estimable  qualities  of  character,  as  well  as  cases  in 
which  one  can  respect  an  enemy  only  in  view  of  one's  desire 
for  his  complete  change  of  mind.  In  the  relation  of  God  to 
men,  who  as  sinners  stand  in  a  general  attitude  of  opposition 
to  the  Divine  final  end,  it  is  evident  that  only  the  latter 
case  holds  good.  .  But  now  the  question  arises,  whether,  from 
the  commandment  that  men  should  love  their  enemies,  a  com- 
petent conclusion  can  be  drawn  at  all  in  reference  to  an 
analogous  relation  of  the  Divine  will  towards  sinners.  For 
love  towards  one's  enemies,  in  the  hope  of  their  conversion, 
could  perhaps  be  enjoined  as  evidence  of  one's  own  deter- 
mination to  refrain  from  the  judgment  that  anyone  is  beyond 
conversion.  But  it  is  precisely  from  this  point  of  view  that 
the  doubtfulness  of  tlie  analogy  comes  to  light.  For,  sup- 
posing that  even  in  countless  instances  within  human  experi- 
ence the  act  of  blessing  and  interceding  for  one's  enemy 
finds  no  enconiagement  in  the  desired  result  of  his  conversion, 
the  commandment  of  Christ  would  be  useless  and  iuefiectual 
as  a  means  of  virtue,  were  it  not  in  the  first  place  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  religious  view  of  the  world  which  belongs 
to  Christianity  (§  39).  But  in  the  Christian  view  the  love 
towards  our  enemy  which  we  are  commanded  to  cherish,  is 
necessarily  based  on  the  corresponding  trait  of  character  in 
the  idea  of  God.  The  love,  therefore,  which  is  the  expression 
of  the  essential  will  of  God  revealed  in  Christianity,  includes 
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also  bve  towards  sumera  as  the  ground  of  their  conversioiL 
For  tlie  change  of  heart,  which  holds  good,  in  the  case  of 
human  love  towards  one's  enemy,  as  a  conditdon  which  lies 

beyond  our  power  and  therefore  can  only  be  kept  hypo- 
theticaHy  before  our  eyes,  takes  in  the  case  of  God  0  luve  the 
place  of  the  consequence  intended  by  that  love.  But  now, 
in  80  far  as  the  change  of  heart  which  is  to  be  brought  about 
hj  God's  loTC  towards  sinners  must  be  conceived  under  the 
form  of  freedom  of  the  will,  we  cannot  conceive  that  result 
as  taking  place  when  sin,  regarded  as  enmity  against  God, 
has  reached  that  degree  of  self-determination  at  wliich  the 
will  has  deliberatoly  chosen  evil  as  its  end.  Where  we  can 
justly  suppose  such  a  case,  there  also  we  must  regard  the 
love  of  God  as  impossible.  Therefore,  the  love  of  God  can 
be  conceived  in  relation  only  to  such  sinners  as  have  not  ^ 
fallen  into  that  degree  of  sin  which  excludes  conversion  (jf 
the  will.  It  is  just  this  negative  relatiou  that  is  expressed 
by  the  predication  of  ignorance — and  nothing  more.  The  pre- 
supposition of  such  a  d^ree  of  sin  in  the  case  of  others  has 
'  just  this  much  practical  significance  for  us,  that  we  ought  to 
esteem  them  as  capable  of  conversion.  Theoretically,  how- 
ever, this  assumption  of  sin  as  ignorance  has  the  signitie^iiice 
only  of  a  standard  for  God — a  standard,  therefore,  which  is  con- 
ceived only  negatively,  because  its  specific  application  does  not 
belong  to  us.  The  thought,  therefore,  means  that  the  love 
of  God  to  sinners,  as  the  motive  of  His  purpose  of  redemp- 
tion, and  as  the  ultimate  ctTicient  ground  of  their  conversion, 
cannot  be  extended  to  those  persons  in  whom  the  purpose  of 
opposition  to  the  Divine  order  of  good  has  come  to  full  con- 
sciousness and  detormination.  Whether  there  are  such  men, 
and  who  they  are,  are  questions  that  lie  equally  beyond  our 
practical  judgment  and  our  theoretical  knowledge. 

1.  Sin,  which  alike  as  a  mode  of  action   and  as  a  - 
habitual  propensity  exteniU  ov(»r  the  whole  human  race,  is, 
in  the  Christian  view  of  the  world,  estimated  as  the  opposite 
of  reverence  and  trust  towards  God,  as  also  the  opposite  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God — ^in  the  latter  respect  forming  the  Idng- 
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dorn  of  sin,  which  poseesses  no  necessaiy  ground  either  in  the 
Divine  world-order  or  in  miui's  natural  endowment  of  free- 
dom, but  unites  all  men  with  one  another  by  means  of  the 

countless  interrelatiuius  of  sinful  conduct. 

2.  Of  the  evilfl  which  make  themselves  perceptible  as 
hindrances  to  human  freedom,  those  have  the  significance  of 
Divine  punishments — presupposing  the  Divine  government 
of  the  world — ^which  each  individual,  through  his  unrelieved 
consciousness  of  guilt,  imputes  to  Iiiniself  as  such  —  that 
consciousness  of  guilt,  as  expressive  of  the  lack  of  religious 
fellowship  with  God,  being  itself  already  the  initial  mani- 
festation of  punishment  as  the  forfeiture  of  the  privilege  of 
Divine  sonship. 

3.  In  so  far  as  men,  regarded  as  sinners  both  in  their 
individual  capacity  and  as  a  wliole,  are  objects  of  the 
redemption  and  reconciliation  made  possible  by  the  love  of 
God,  sin  is  estimated  by  God,  not  as  the  final  purpose  of 
opposition  to  the  known  will  of  God,  but  as  ignoranca 
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§  44.  Thb  nature  of  Christianity  as  a  universal  religion  is 
such  that  in  the  ChriMian  mew  of  the  world  a,  dfßnüe  place 

is  assigned  to  Us  hidoriml  founder.  In  the  two  ethnic 
religious  whicli  come  nearest  to  Christianity  (though  in 
difTortiiit  degrees),  and  which  have  preserved  some  recollection 
of  their  historical  founders,  namely  in  the  Persian  reh'gion 
and  in  the  religion  of  Israel,  Zoroaster  and  Moses  are  indeed 
acknowledged  as  the  founders  and  lawgivers  of  the  faith ; 
but  there  is  no  need  of  a  personal  confeasion  either  of  the 
one  or  of  the  other,  because  for  the  religions  which  they 
founded  the  religious  communitj  is  the  nation,  and  the 
nation  is  the  conununity.  In  the  universal  religions,  on  the  ^ 
other  hand,  it  is  through  express  recognition  of  the  founder 
of  the  religion  that  membership  in  the  religious  comni unity 
is  described  and  attained  (vol.  ii.  p.  13).  At  the  Rame  time, 
in  these  religions  a  certain  gradation  presents  itself  in  the 
worth  and  significance  of  personal  adherence  to  the  founder. 
In  Islam  it  is  enough  to  name  the  Prophet  alongside  of  God, 
because  for  this  religion  of  law  he  is  merely  the  lawgiver. 
Nearer  to  the  reli<;iou8  estiuuite  uf  Jesus  Cliri.st  in  the 
Christian  religion  comes  the  significance  which  in  Buddhism 
is  attached  to  Sakyamuni  Buddha  as  an  incarnation  of  Deity. 
But  in  this  case  there  is  the  difference  that,  whereas  what 
Buddha  aimed  at  was  not  by  any  means  what  his  followers 
believe  themselves  to  have  received  from  him,  Jesus,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  in  view  for  His  own  Person  essentially  that 
sigiiificauce  which  is  claimed  for  it  in  HLs  religious  eoramunity. 
In  other  words,  Buddha  had  no  intention  of  founding  a 
«5 
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religion ;  he  did  not  so  much  as  .sot  forth  any  coiicepliou  of 
God,  or  aaj  explanation  of  the  world  in  ita  relation  to  God ; 
he  did  not  explain  how  man  is  to  reach  a  definite  attitude 
towards  the  world  or  a  definite  position  in  the  world:  he 
merely  indicated  the  direction  along  which  man  is  to  achieve 
his  own  redenqition  from  ilio  misery  of  actual  existence, 
namely,  hy  the  ascetic  annihilation  of  personal  life.  A 
philosophy  or  ethic  such  as  this,  which  addresses  itself  to 
human  freedom,  may  be  the  basis  of  a  school,  but  not  of 
religious  fellowship ;  therefore,  the  significance  it  secures  for 
its  author  is  that  of  the  founder  of  a  school.  Tliat  it  waa 
afterwards  associated  with  the  Indian  idea  of  God,  and  that 
the  corresponding  idea  of  Divine  incarnation  was  applied  lo 
Buddha  and  to  his  successors,  was  a  result  utterly  foreign  to 
the  view  of  the  antagonist  of  Brahmanism,  It  is  true  that 
within  the  Christian  community  there  are  those  who  hold 
exactly  the  same  view  witli  reg.ird  to  the  purpose  of  Jesus, 
and  the  fate  which  has  befallen  the  doctrine  of  His  Person  in 
the  Christian  Church.  According  to  their  reading  of  the 
Gospels,  Jesus  taught  a  lofty  morality,  but  in  the  exerdse  of 
this  vocation  never  transgressed  the  limits  of  a  purely  human 
estimate  of  Himself ;  only  through  influences  that  are  wholly 
external  h:ive  His  follower.-*  been  led  to  regard  Him  as  an 
incarnation  of  the  Deity.  But  this  view  is  historically 
inaccurate.  For  beyond  all  doubt  Jesus  was  conscious  of  a 
new  and  hitherto  unknown  relation  to  God,  and  said  so  to 
His  disciples ;  and  His  aim  was  to  bring  His  disciples  into  the 
same  attitude  toward  the  world  as  His  own,  and  to  the  same 
estmiate  of  tlieinselves,  that  under  these  conditions  He  uiijjjhfc 
enlist  them  in  the  world-wide  mission  of  the  Kingdom  o£ 
God,  which  He  knew  to  be  not  only  Uis  own  business,  bnt 
theirs.  But  this  involves  the  assumption  that  He  Himself 
means  more  for  His  disciples  than  the  passing  occasion  of 
their  religion  or  a  lawgiver  for  their  conduct,  who  would  be 
of  no  more  account  when  once  the  law  which  He  proclaimed 
was  thoroughly  learned.  In  the  case  of  Buddhism,  on  the 
other  band,  the  system  as  a  system  does  not  secure  for  its 
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founder  any  abiding  Bignifioanec.  For  if  Buddha  himself  has 
attained  to  that  personal  annihilation  to  which  he  showed  Iiis 
followers  the  way,  he  can  he  remembered  by  them  only  as  a 

pattern  of  past  days,  because  each  one  becomes  himself  a 
BmUlha,  an  enlightened  one,  that  is,  he  too  recou;nises  the 
worthlesfiness  of  existence*  and  acta  accordingly,  with  a  view 
to  his  own  annihilation. 

In  Christianity  the  case  is  otherwisa  rThe  aim  of  the 
Christian  is  oonceiyed  as  the  attainment  of  eliemal  life.  This 
means  the  consistent  realisation  of  the  personal  self-oml,  of 
wliich  the  test  is  that  the  whole  world  does  not  compare  in. 
worth  with  the  personal  life,  and  that  by  the  acquisition  of 
Spiritual  lordship  oyer  the  world,  this,  the  true  worth  of  life, 
is  yindioated  (§  27).  Now  this  religious  yocation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  community  is  preligured  in  the  person  of 
its  Founder,  and  rests  upon  His  person  as  its  tibiding  soiu'ce 
of  streni^th  for  all  imitation  of  Him,  because  He  Himself 
made  God's  supreme  purpose  of  the  union  of  men  in  the  King- 
dom of  God  the  aim  of  His  own  personal  life;  and^liheieby 
realised  in  His  own  expepiettoe  that  independence  toward  the 
world  which  througÜ  Him  has  become  the  experience  of  the 
nienibors  of  His  community.  Tins  ideal,  the  true  devclop- 
iuent  of  the  spiritual  personality,  caunut  l>e  riL,ditly  or  fully 
conceived  apart  from  contemplation  of  Him  W^ho  is  the 
prototype  of  man's  vocation.  Thus  what  in  the  historically 
complete  figure  of  Christ  we  recognise  to  be  the  real  worth 
of  His  existence,  gains  for  ourselves,  through  the  uniqueness 
of  the  jjhenomenon  and  its  normative  hearing  upon  our  own 
religious  and  ethical  destiny,  the  worth  of  an  abiding  rule, 
since  we  at  the  same  time  discover  that  only  through  the 
impulse  and  direction  we  receive  from  Him,  is  it  possible  for 
us  to  enter  into  His  relation  to  God  and  to  the  world^  jQu 
tiie  oth(!r  hand,  tliis  speeitie  eatiiii.iLe  of  their  founders,  even 
when  known,  is  quite  alien  to  the  ethnic  religions,  because  in 

*  Ry  ihh  \^  vnmnt  tliat  the  iliscipltj.s  of  Jesus  take  tho  rank  of  sons  oi'  God 
(Matt.  xvii.  2(5),  and  aro  received  iuto  tiie  samu  relatiun  to  tiud  iu  which 
Christ  Btenils  to  HU  Father  (John  xriL  81-28). 
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these  there  is  not  posited  as  ideal  aim  the  independent 
development  of  the  personal  character  to  the  worth  of  a  whole, 
as  against  the  natural  and  particular  impulses  of  life.  The 

genius  of  ni  ctbiiic  leligiuii  is  satisfied  it"  there  be  participa- 
tion iu  the  lixed  tradition  and  custom  of  the  nation  ;  and  such 
participation,  when  r^rded  as  the  supreme  standard  of 
human  fellowship,  imposes  on  personal  independence  impass- 
ahle  limits.  Because  this  ideal  of  self-realisation  has  not 
come  within  the  horizon  of  any  of  the  ethnic  religious, 
therefore  in  none  of  these  lias  the  founder  received  a  place 
which  can  be  compared  with  the  siguiticance  of  Christ.  Even 
in  the  case  of  Zoroaster  and  of  Moses,  the  ideal  interests  of 
their  religions  are  so  bound  up  with  the  natural  consciousness 
of  belonging  to  a  |)articular  nation,  that  the  decision  of  the 
Parsees  for  Zoroaster,  and  of  the  Israelites  for  Moses,  was 
the  inevitrthle  result  uf  huötility  toward  the  Hindus  in  the 
one  case,  and  toward  the  Egyptians  in  the  other. 

There  is  yet  another  reason  why  the  Person  of  Christ 
maintains  its  place  in  the  Christian  -view  of  the  world.  Christ  V 
founds  His  religion  with  the  claim  that  He  brings  the  perfect 
revelation  of  God,  bo  that  beyond  what  lie  In  in^'s  no  further 
revelation  is  conceivable  or  is  to  be  lookeil  for.  Whoever, 
therefore,  has  a  part  in  the  religion  of  Christ  in  the  way 
Christ  Himself  intended,  cannot  do  other  than  regard  Christ 
as  the  Bearer  of  the  final  revelation  of  Qod.^  At  the  same 
time,  this  point  of  view  is  conclusive  only  in  connection  with*' 
what  has  already  been  set  forth.    For  Islam  also  claims  to 
be  the  perfect  religion,  and  yet  is  content  with  a  superficial 
recognition  of  its  prophet,  to  whom,  under  this  title,  there  is 
actually  no  place  assigned  in  the  Mohammedan  view  of  the 
world.  Thusithe  claim  Christ  makes  to  the  perfect  revelation  j  " 
of  God  in  Himself  is  only  definoc^  as  a;^^■linfcit  the  rival  clainot  \ 
of  MohauimedSby  the  fact  that  on  the  ground  of  His  peculiar 
relation  to  God,  Christ  lived  a  life  of  mastery  over  the  world, 
such  as  makes  possible  the  community  in  which  each  Christian 
is  to  attain  the  similar  destiny  of  the  life  eternal  Because 
this  goal  is  not  the  reward  of  fulfilling  a  statutory  law. 
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Christ  does  not  count,  like  Mohammed,  merely  as  a  lawgiver. 
On  the  contrary,  since  the  aim  of  the  Christian  is  to  be 
attained  trader  the  form  of  personal  ft^edom,  therefore  the 

twoi'ul(i  significanco  wo  are  compelled  to  ascribe  to  Cluist  as  ^ 
beiog  at  once  the  perfect  revealer  of  God  and  the  manifebt 
loffenbar]  type  of  spiritual  lordship  over  the  world,  finds 

  r 

expression  in  the  single  predicate  of  His  Godhead.  _ 

This  mutual  relation  between  the  CMhead  of  Ohritt  and 

tlie  raisiiii;  of  the  members  of  His  community  to  mastery  over 
t!ie  world  as  their  true  destiny,  is  set  forth  with  greatest 
clearness  in  that  dogma  of  the  Greek  Churcli  which  aüirms 
the  consummation  of  the  human  race  in  Christ  as  the  Word 
of  God,  Who  is  Himself  God.  The  communication  of 
a^apvla  through  the  teaching,  or  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
incarnation,  of  tlie  Divine  Word,  is  regularly  described  also  as 
BeoTToirjtTL^  (voL  i.  p.  4).  Mastery  over  the  world  is  the  content 
of  both  these  descriptions  of  the  Christian,  as  well  as  the 
motive  for  defining  clearly  the  idea  of  the  Divine  Word.  This 
relation  of  things  is  no  longer  considered  in  present-day 
discussions  of  the  meaning  of  the  Godhead  of  Christ.  The 
Greek  CathuHc  formula,  that  God  became  man  in  order  that 
iuan  might  become  God,  is  indeed  repeated  in  the  West, 
because  it  was  adopted  along  with  the  Nicene  type  of  doctrine 
by  Augustine.  Accordingly  we  find  it  used  by  Thomas 
Aquinas  (P.  iii  qu.  1,  art.  2),  as  by  Athanasius,  to  esrplain 
the  incarnation  of  the  Divine  Word.  In  Luther's  lijnin, 
**  Vom  Himmel  kam  der  Engel  Schaar"  there  is  an  echo  of 
the  same  thought  in  so  far  as  by  the  birth  of  Christ  we  are 
said  to  have  become  of  the  race  of  God.  Also,  in  the  wake 
of  mysticism,  not  only  in  the  Middle  Ages  (vol.  i  p.  117), 
but  even  to  some  extent  where  mysticism  has  found  acceptance  ^ 
in  Evangelical  circles,  we  find  traces  of  this  conception  of  the 
deification  of  man.  Nevertheless,  the  combination  has  remained  * 
on  the  whole  unproductive  for  the  Western  Church,  because 
the  latter,  since  Augustine,  has  pushed  into  the  foreground  the 
human  personality  of  Christ  and  His  corresponding  activity  ^ 
as  mediator  between  God  and  man  (vol.  i.  p.  J 8).    if,  at  the 
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same  time,  His  Godhead  was  in  traditioxial  fasluon  Btipulated 

for  or  assumed,  yet  it  followed  that  the  result  of  the  media- 
torial activity  of  the  man  Chriöt  could  not  l)u  described  as 
tliu  bestowal  of  Godhead  upon  men.  l^or  this  reason,  the 
Godhead  predicated  of  Christ  soggests  always  a  gulf  between 
Christ  and  the  members  of  His  oommnnity,  a  gaU  which  no 
salvation  wrought  by  Christ  avails  to  lessen. 

Xiiti  LiiLiii  Church  of  tht;  Middle  A«;es  no  doubt  handed 
on  the  ancient  formula  of  the  one  Person  in  two  natmes 
.»human  and  Divine.  But  neither  in  the  sphere  of  theology 
nor  of  asceticism  did  the  Latins  understand  how  to  make  a 
clear  and  decisive  use  of  Christ's  Divmity.  In  Peter  Lom- 
bard the  interpretations  of  Christ's  redemptive  work  and  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  Person  stand  side  )>y  side  witliout  any 
vital  connection,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  Lombard's 
theological  sncoessors.  After  all  his  ingenious  inquiries  and 
oonduslons  oouoeming  the  assumption  of  human  nature  by  the 
Divine  Person  of  the  Word,  Aquinas  leaves  the  relation  as 
obscure  as  before.  Or  rather,  amid  all  his  etiurtis  to  establish 
the  dogma,  lie  unconsciously  betrays  the  fact  that  the  only 
conception  he  can  attain  is  that  of  an  undefined  and  inde- 
finable relation  between  the  mutable  human  nature  and  the 
immutable  Divine  Person  in  Christ,  whereby  the  human 
nature  is  in  reality  not  affected.^  The  God-manhc^  of 
Christ  is  u})hcld  as  real,  subject  to  the  alteration,  that  is, 
the  exaltation,  which  the  human  nature  has  experienced 
through  its  connection  with  the  Divine.  The  Gk)dhead 
thus  remains  in  the  background ;  and  if  we  would  recoguiBe  a 
union  of  natures  according  to  the  strict  standard  of  Godhead, 
this  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  instruction  which  Thomas 
himself  p^ives  us,  for  he  bids  us  conceive  the  Divine  nature  as 
immutable,  and  involved  only  through  the  relation  which  the 

^  Summa  Iheol.  P.  iit.  qu.  2,  art.  7  :  "  Unio,  do  qua  lo<iuimiir,  est  rclalio 
qoaedam,  quae  oonaideratur  inter  divinim  natnmn  et  hunaiAiiam,  seoondum 
quod  4M»&v«iiiunt  In  una  penona  filii  deL   Omnia  rektio  antun,  qnaa  con- 

sideratur  intor  dnini  ot  creaturam,  realiter  qiüdi  in  est  in  creatura,  jicr  caina 
nmtati'nricm  talis  ii  latio  innascitur;  nonauteni  tst  nMÜt^^r  in  deo  sed  sccunduM^ 
raHonem  tantmn,  quia  noa  iiiDOiMUtur  secundum  mutationem  dcL" 


/ 
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hnman  nature  assumes  toward  it,-~seeunduni  rationem  tanium. 
To  this  type  of  doctrine  oorresponds  the  contemplative  treat- 
ment of  Christ's  Person  thronghoat  the  Middle  Ages. 

Nominally,  indeed,  it  is  ever  the  verhum  incamatum  Who  as 
the  Bearer  of  God's  redeeming  love  is  adored  by  liemard  in 
all  the  sufTerings  of  Christ.  But  in  reality  the  Bridegroom, 
the  fairest  of  the  children  of  men,  to  Whom  devout  souls 
give  back  love  for  love,  is  nothing  more  than  the  ideal 
man,  whose  perfectness  is  manifest  in  the  strength  of 
his  self-denial.  Thus  the  Godhead,  assumed  in  theory,  is 
in  praetiee  denied,  for  the  Divine  majesty  is  set  aside  that 
there  may  be  room,  on  the  footing  of  equality,  for  the  play 
of  mutual  lova  What  is  the  worth,  then,  of  a  confession  of 
Christ's  Godhead,  expressed  in  the  formulas  of  Greek  theology, 
if,  in  the  West,  both  theology  after  the  most  ingenious  efforts  » 
confesses  itself  \iii.ible  to  attain  any  real  knowledge  of  its 
object,  and  piety  treats  Christ  as  if  Godhead  did  not  belong 
to  Him  at  all?i 

In  liuther  we  come  upon  a  definite  attempt  to  establish 
theoretically  the  old  Christology  by  proving  the 
wieatio  idiomatnm.'^  At  the  same  time,  Luther's  religious 
estimate  of  Christ  does  not  depend  upon  a  rigorous  realisation  i 
of  the  theological  formula  of  the  one  Person  in  two  natures,  / 
although  on  the  whole  he  continues  to  give  to  this  formula  its 
ancient  plaoe^  His  religbus  estimate  of  Christ,  as  distin- 
guished from  his  theoretical  exposition  of  Christolog^cal 
do<4ma,  is  expressed  in  his  catechetical  and  to  some  extent 
also  m  his  homiletical  writings.  In  his  earliest  catechetic 
treatment  of  the  main  articles  of  the  faith,^  it  is  evident  how, 
through  the  positing  of  a  new  idea  of  faith,  the  objects  of 
faith  also  are  teansformed.  If  fsith  no  longer  consists  in 
assent  to  revealed  dogmas,  but  in  confidence  toward  God,  then 
it  follows  that  fjiitlyt.^'.  trust  in  Jesus  Christ  and  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  a  rccoguitiou  of  the  Godhead  of  Christ  and  of  the 

1  CkschiehU  de»  KelCmtM,  Up.  49. 

»  Von  Cvncil'iif  und  Kirrhtn,  Walfli,  xvi,  \x  2721  (T. 
'  Kui-ze  Funn,  die  zelm  OeimUf  Glauben  und  Vaterunser     ic<racAlm( 1520), 
Walch,  X,  p.  182. 
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I  Holy  Spirit,  since  trust  of  this  kind  can  be  given  to  God 
alone.  Through  this  explanation  of  Lnther^s  the  Godhead  of 
Christ  is  introduced  as  a  jndgment^^_v^^e.    It  is  the  same 

point  uf  virw  whicli  in  the  Larger  Catechism  meclö  ii8  in  the 
form  that  Gud  aud  faith  (i.e.  trust)  stand  in  necessary 
relation  to  each  other,  so  that  even  in  the  case  of  a  corrupt 
faith  that  idol  becomes  our  God,  to  which  we  offer  our  highest 
and  supremest  trust  (p.  211).  To  this  thought  of  Luther's» 
Melanchthon,  at  a  later  date,  amid  discossions  of  a  acholastie 
ordei,  was  yet  able  to  give  expression.^ 

The  estimation  of  Christ  as  God,  involved  in  the  act  of 
patting  our  tFM^  ^"  Fijr,  implies  also  a  change  in,  or  at  least 
a  new  interpretation  of,  those  attributes  which  directly  or  in- 
directly are  ascribed  to  Christ  in  the  Creed.  Christ  cannot 
be  the  object  of  our  trust  if  the  description  of  Him  in  the 
Creed  is  meant  to  be  understood  in^a  sen^  jni rely  objective. 
For  this  reason  Luther  in  his  Kurze  Form  nddR  with  r^ard 
to  each  attribute  that  it  is  there  fiy  ae."  This,  however, 
is  controlled  by  the  preliminary  statement :  I  believe  not 
only  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true  and  only  Son  of  God,  in  an 
eternal  Divine  nature  aud  essence  eternally  begotten,  but  also 
that  all  things  are  subjected  to  Him  by  the  Father,  and  that 
even  in  His  humanity  He  is  appointed  Lord  over  me  and 
over  all  things  which  with  the  Father  in  His  Divinity  He 
created."  With  this  is  to  be  compered,  in  the  first  place,  the 
formula  in  the  Shorter  Catechism:  "  I  believe  that  Jesus 
Christ,  very  God,  eternally  begotten  of  the  Father,  also  very 

*  Loci  theol.  1585,  C.  R.  xxL  pp.  366,  367 :  "  Sicut  scriptnra  dooet  UM  d« 
filii  dirinitatp  uon  tantum  sppeulative  sed  practino,  hoc  est  inbet,  nt  Christnra 
iuvocemus,  ut  Christo  couüdamus — sic  enim  vere  tribuetur  ei  honojs  divinilatis 
— ^ita  Tult  no8  Spiritus  sancti  (livimtatcm  in  ipsa  oonMlatione  et  vivificatione 
cognoeoere.  .  .  .  Haee  oflBoui  ipmtQS  Y»rodeit  eonaiderweb  ...  In  Im  invoca- 
tiMie,  in  his  ezercitiis  fidei  molius  cognoscemus  trinitatem,  qaam  in  otioab 
specnlationibn«!,  quae  (Hspntant,  quid  personae  inter  seagant,  nnn  qniJ  noliiscuTn 
agant," — Tlie  subject  is  discu-ssed  also  by  A.  H.  Francke,  ChrUtus  s.  scriptum': 
mtckm  (Halae,  1724),  pp.  121-150  :  "  Ille,  de  quo  omnes  dei  servi  iu  V.  et  N. 
test,  imsnimitsr  tsstantur,  quod  otnnes  homincB  in  mm  credero  debeant,  et 
quideu  tain  eioellsnti  modo,  quo  sine  graviaaimo  idololatriae  erimino  in  rem 
ullam  cmlcrc  nemo  potest,  ille  est  curn  iiativ  verns  >'ivcn*<  ac  csscntiiilis  deua. 
Atqui  ill  Christum  talis  tides  requiritur.  Ergo  Cluriatus  uua  cum  |)atro  oat 
vcrus  vivcns  ac  csscntialis  deus." 
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man,  bom  of  the  Vii^n  Mary,  is  mj  Lord,  by  Whom  I,  a  lost 
and  oondemned  man,  have  been  ledeemed,  gotten,  and  won." 
In  both  cases  the  predicates  of  the  old  Christology  are  re- 

|»e;itc<l,  tliuugh  in  f^Iiorlcr  fuim  and  less  definito  outline  than 
would  satisfy  the  old  reiiuireinents.  But  the  Kvrzt  Form  makes 
it  plain  that  the  faith  which  accepts  these  statements  cannot 
be  regarded  as  the  trust  which,  properly  speaking,  is  religious 
faith*  These  predicates  are  simply  taken  for  granted,  and 
trust  in  Christ  has  for  its  object  His  attribute  of  Lordship, — 
that  He  is  Lord  over  me  and  over  all  things.  Both  in  the  Kurze 
Form,  and  in  the  tihorter  Catechism  the  recognition  of  Christ's 
Divinity  is  bound  up  with  this  statement  Should  it  be 
imagined  that  the  traditional  interpretation  and  this  new 
interpretation  of  Christ's  Godhead  mean  for  Luther  the  same 
thing,  or  that  the  latter  stands  in  analytic  relation  to  the 
former,  such  a  conclusion  haö  against  it  the  fact  that  in  the 
Larger  Catechism  the  word  Lord  is  made  equivalent  to 
Bedeemer,  and  also  that  it  is  there  declared  that  the  eternal 
Word  submitted  to  incamatioii  and  to  suffering  in  order  that 
He  might  become  our  Lord.  That  Christ  is  "my  Lord" 
depends  therefore  upon  the  whole  scope  of  His  liuman  exist- 
ence, activity,  and  suffering,  upon  the  effort  "  He  put  forth  in 
daring  to  win  us  and  bring  us  under  His  Loi-dship."  If  this 
train  of  thought  is  completed  by  supplymg  the  missing 
statement  of  the  Shorter  Cateohism,  that  it  is  in  the  King- 
dom of  Christ  as  "  my  Lord  "  that  I  serve  Him,  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  Luther  in  making  Lord  equivalent  to 
Kedeemer,  disputes  the  equivalence  of  Lord  and  God.  Thus, 
while  assuming  the  formula  of  the  two  natures,  J^iUhcr  really  ^ 
cgpneota  the  leli^ous  estimalie  9t  Christ  as  GodwSBTthe 
significance  which.  Christ's  work  has  for  the  Christian  com- 
jnunity,  and  with  the  ])osition  tlu  1  uby  pjiven  to  Christ  at  the 
head  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  According  to  Luther,  the 
Godhead  of  Christ  is  not  exhausted  hy  maintaining  the  exist- 
ence  in  Christ  of  the  Divine  nature ;  the  chief  point  is  that 
in  His  exertions  as  man  His  Godhead  is  manifest  and 
savingly  effective. 
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Luther  here  adopts  a  standpoiDt  which  n  bb  ma&ifeetly 
distinct  from  the  Greek  method  as  from  the  Latm.    In  the 

Greek  theology,  the  incarnation  of  the  Divine  Word  is  the 
complete  and  saving  revelation  uf  the  Godhead  of  Christ ;  tlie 
teaching  of  the  God-man,  and  His  yielding  up  of  His  human 
life  to  the  death  to  anntil  the  law  of  death,  are  hut  sub- 
ordinate proofs  of  His  Godhead  for  suhordinate  ends.  In  the 
Latin  Church,  the  Godhead  of  Ohrist  under  the  form  of 
iiiL'uniation  is  no  doubt  recognised,  buL  Iiis  mediatorial  and 
saving  work — the  satisfaction  rendered  and  the  laerit  acquired 
to  procure  for  men  the  foigiveness  of  sins^ — is  exhibited  only 
in  His  human  activity  as  such;  the  Godhead  in  Aquinas 
comes  into  account  merely  as  constituting  the  essential  worth 
for  the  expiation  of  sin  of  Christ's  merit  and  satisfaction ;  in 
Duns  Scotus  it  is  not  regarded  at  all.  Luther's  statements  in 
the  Catechisms  amoimt  to  this,  that  while  the  Church  formula 
is  retained,  it  really  is  in  Christ's  human  aehievements  that 
His  Godhead  becomes  for  His  people  manifest,  conspicuous* 
intelligible,  winning  our  faith,  not  in  the  form  of  assent  to  an 
imintelligible  dogma,  but  of  personal  trust  for  our  own 
salvation. 

^  Luther  never  dreamed  of  rejecting  the  old  Christology 
when  he  attached  to  the  work  of  Christ  a  superior  worth  as 
eyidenee  of  His  Godhead.  Nor  was  this  attempt  of  Luthet^s 
without  some  relation  to  a  thought  of  the  earlier  time. 

For  wliilc  ill  the  Middle  Ages  the  snfVerinc^  of  Christ 
were  regarded  merely  as  an  atuibiite  of  His  human  nature, 
the  worth  of  these  sufferings  for  cancelling  the  evil  of  sin 
was  ascribed  by  Aquinas  to  the  fact  that  with  the  human 
nature  there  was  united  the  ZHvine.  It  is  in  keepmg  here- 
with that  in  the  sixteenth  century  those  Anabaptists  and 
Scotists  who  liad  ceased  to  regard  the  redemption  of  Christ 
as  universal  muI  oa  ihe  foundation-principle  of  His  Clmrch 
(voL  1  p.  3X4),  went  astray  regarding  His  Gk»dhead.  It 
was  therefore  to  this  very  attribute  of  Bedeemer  that  Luther 
.  attached  his  statement  of  Christ's  Godhead,  directing  toward 
it  the  trust  of  the  believer,  because  it  surpasses  every  other 
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motiTB  for  trost.  But  from  this  standpoint  he  seekB,  in  a 
way  of  hi«  own,  to  throw  further  light  upon  the  elementary 

recognition  of  Christ  under  the  scheme  of  the  two  natures, 
for  these  he  will  not  relinquish.  He  is  not  in  the  least 
oonoemed  that  the  laity,  to  whose  guidance  the  catechetical 
writings  ate  devoted,  should  have  before  their  minds  a  com» 
plete  and  exhaustive  conception  of  the  old  interpretation  of 
Christ.  For  the  chief  emphasis,  as  we  saw,  is  laid  upon 
personal  tnist  in  tlio  Redeemer  and  Lord  of  Cliristendciui. 
But  even  apart  from  any  special  reference  to  the  laity, 
Lnther  has  on  one  occasion*  sought  to  show  that  the  opposi- 
tion  between  knowledge  and  &ith,  always  tn^nimiaa^^  by  the 
Seholasties,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  contradiction.  While  the 
Scholastics  set  the  one  function  against  the  oilier  witlun 
the  common  spliere  of  the  understanding  {intelkctm)^  Luther 
withdraws  faith  from  the  s jähere  of  the  understanding  alto- 
gether, dedanng  that  the  Articles  of  the  Creed  anent  the 
Trinity  and  the  Person  of  Christ  are  incomprehensible  to  the 
understanding,  and  that  **  the  more  we  speculate  about  them 
the  darker  and  less  intelligible  do  they  become."  But  he 
closes  this  discussion  by  declaring  that  the  tniet  we  put  in 
Christ  establishes  and  recognises  His  true  GU)dhead,  smce 
Christ's  Godhead  is  understood  as  the  power  which  Christ 
has  put  forth  upon  our  redemptioiL  It  is  true  that  even  in 
this  connection  Luther  has  no  desire  to  dispense  with  the 
unintelligible  formulas ;  but  the  very  fact  that  they  are  pro- 
nounced unintelligible  forbids  their  being  viewed  as  other 
than  worthless  for  the  faith  which  consists  in  trust.  Allusions 
of  a  similar  kind  are  to  be  found  in  other  sermons  of 
Luther'a* 

'  Exposition  of  tho  second  Article  of  tlic  Creed,  concerning  Jenu  CShfist, 

|irca(-hiMl  in  thn  rasth-  ol'Torgau  (L'33).    "Walch,  x.  p.  1309. 

-'  JCmingelknjios'iik  :  Sermon  on  tlit>  tiltli  Sini'lny  :ift<>r  Ea.ster  :  "To  heliove 
on  Christ  dues  nut  mean  to  bclievo  iliat  Christ  is  a  peisuu  who  is  both  Uod  and 
inan,/or  that  vrili  net  be  any  <^  Any  mam,  but  to  believe  timt  this  same 
person  is  Christ,  that  ia,  tbftt  fat  4mr  mke  He  is  come  out  from  God,  and  is 
come  into  tlio  worM,  and  thon  aj^in  le;ives  the  worhl  and  goo.s  to  tlie  Father. 
It  is  from  tliis  orlii-c  Hi'  ^ets  the  jiatiic  Jr.sns  Chiist  ;  and  to  liehave  tins  of  llim 
is  to  bu  and  u»  abide  in  Iiis  uatuc."   Second  sermon  on  Whitsunday:  "The 
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Melanchthon,  in  his  firat  e|>och,  interpreted  the  thotight 
of  Luther  as  iul;uiui;j,  Lli.a  ihe  formula  of  tlio  two  natures  in 
Clirist  ih  unimportant  so  long  as  Clnist  is  duly  recognised  in 
His  saving  benefits.  Thus,  ill  the  Loci  Thcol.  of  the  year 
1521  (0.  R  XXL  p.  85),  we  read :  "  Uoo  est  Christum  oogno- 
scere,  beneficia  eius  cognoscere,  non  quod  isti  (soholastid) 
doeent,  eius  naturas,  modos  incamationis  oontueri.  Ni  Bcias, 
in  quern  usiim  carnem  induerit,  et  cruci  affixus  sit  Christus, 
quid  proderit  eius  historiam  novisse  ?  An  vero  medico  satis  est 
novisse  herbarum  figuras,  oolores,  lineamenta»  vim  scire  iiativam 
nihil  refert  ?  Ita  Christum,  qui  nobis  lemedii  et,  ut  sorip- 
turae  verbo  utar,  salutaris  vice  donatus  est,  oportet  alio  quodam 
modo  cognoscamus,  quam  exhibent  scholastid."  This  thought 
persists  also  in  the  Apology  for  the  Augshicrg  Confession^  ii.  101 : 
"  Quid  est  uotitia  Christi,  nisi  nosse  beneficia  Christi,  promis- 
aiones,  quas  per  evangelium  sparsit  in  mundum  ?  £t  haec  bene- 
ficia nosse  prpprie  et  vere  est  credere  in  OhriBtum*"  Faith  in 
Christ  is  under  all  circumstances  the  recognition  of  His  Grod- 
head ;  Melanchtlion,  therefore,  would  liave  us  recoL:;nise  this 
attribute  in  that  which  makes  Christ  our  Mediator  and  liecon- 
ciler.  Keither  in  this  connection  nor  where  he  criticises  the 
invocation  of  the  saints,  does  Melanchthon  employ  the  formula 
of  the  natural  Godhead  in  Christ  He  does  not  refute  the 
invocation  of  the  saints  on  the  ground  that  they  lack  that 
Divine  nature  which  would  justify  the  invocation  of  Christ. 
He  gives  Ciirist  the  advantage  over  the  saints  rather  on  the 
ground  that  Christ  has  laid  us  under  obligation  to  Himself, 
which  the  saints  have  not  In  this  connection  we  read 
(ix.  23):  "Prorsus  aequantur  (sancti)  Christo,  si  confidere 
debemus,  quod  meritis  eorum  salvemur.**  By  these  words 
Melanchthon  certainly  did  not  intend  to  deny  indirectly  the 
Godhead  of  Christ.  Therefore  he  must  be  understood  to 
mean  that  this  attribute  of  Christ  is  to  be  found  in  the  ser- 

devil  can  l>o  doing  with  a  siuuur  who  clings  nicrvlj'  to  the  man  Christ,  ho  ia 
«▼en  content  to  let  folk  wy  and  hear  the  words  that  Christ  is  trae  God ;  hnt 
one  thin^  he  will  not  suffer — that  the  luart  should  take  8ucli  a  true  and  insepar- 
able  hold  or  Christ  that  Christ's  word  and  tlie  Father's  wwd  become  one  and 
the  same  word  and  will "  (Walch,  xi  pp.  1251,  1443). 
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vice  He  renders,  the  benefit  He  bestows,  the  saying  work  He 
accomplishes. 

Against  the  validity  of  this  conception  opponents  raise 

two  objuctioiis :  lirsl,  thai  liereby  tho  tniL-  Godhciid  of  Christ 
is  denied,  and  the  attribute  of  Godheiid  attached  to  the  liuman 
GhriBt  only  in  name ;  and,  second,  that  Christ  is  after  all  only 
acknowledged  as  mere  man,  and  so  in  the  end  there  is  a 
breach  of  the  commandment.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods 
before  M&  With  regard  to  the  latter  argument,  I  can 
shelter  myself  behind  Luther.^  Also,  to  say  that  in  the 
statement  of  Melanchthon  Christ  is  represented  us  mere  man, 
18  a  pure  inference  of  my  opponents,  to  which  they  have  been 
led  by  their  own  conceptions  of  the  matter.  They  put  the 
alternative-— either  Christ  is  the  union  of  Divine  and  human 
nature,  or  else  He  is  mere  human  nature :  now,  in  such  a  state- 
ment as  that  of  Melaiichthon  no  me  is  made  of  the  first 
formula;  therefore  Christ  is  declared  to  be  a  mere  man.  In 
so  far  as  it  is  attempted  by  means  of  this  syllogism  to  prove 
me  in  the  wrong,  I  would  remark  that  this  cannot  possibly  be 
my  view  of  the  matter.  For  by  a  mere  man  (if  I  ever  used 
the  expression),  I  should  mtaii  man  us  a  material  entity  apart 
from  every  characteristic  of  spiritual  and  moral  personality. 
I  am  far  from  regarding  anyone  even  of  my  opponents  as  a 
mere  man,  for  I  assume,  in  every  one  of  them,  some  good 
results  of  upbringing  and  some  measuro  of  moral  worth.  ^ 
That  I  speak  of  Christ  at  all  only  in  so  far  as  His  personal  ^ 
eliaiacter  as  tho  Bearer  of  the  revelation  of  God  comes 
into  account,  surely  no  one  who  has  read  what  I  have 
written  will  deny.  At  the  least,  therefore,  it  is  a  proof 
of  incompetence  and  hasty  judgment  when  my  opponents 

*  Decern  prnrcpfif,  Wi'>''in^"T<v  iis!  prnr'Jifnfn  pnpuJn  (A'A'^,  Erl.  htf.  xii, 
p.  5):  *'  Ubi  auili^,  qucxi  Christus  pro  W  pas-sus  tst  d  crodis,  vwv.  fritnr  titlucii 
in  eum  et  amor  dulcis  ot  sic  pcriit  omiiis  reruru  alFKctus  ut  iuuuiium,  ct  oritur 
aMtitoAtio  aoliwOhruti  nt  ni  neoewuiM  valiAiiieDtar,  rraunntqn«  tibi  nonuiii 
aolm  I«stis  solas  satis  et  suffioiens  tibi,  ita  nt  de  omntbiis  desperaas  tanieam 
habons  hunc,  in  quo  omnia  sjwras,  ifleoqiir'  snpcr  omnii  ^\\v(\  «liliga«.  At  lesus 
est  vmt!^,  unus,  soIub  dcus,  queiu  cuin  linbes  nun  habes  ahenum  denni.  lud  act 
vcro  timentes,  ne  alienum  deum  habcreirt,  si  hxmimm  CkrUtum  adorerU,  eo 
peioB  adorant  aUraam  deam,  soilicot  idola  ooidis  sui,  quae  de  deo  fiDgnnt." 
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maintain  that  I  regard  Christ  as  a  mere  man,  and  denj  His 
Godhead. 

Bublif  Christ  by  what  He  has  done  and  auffered  for  mj 
salvation  is  my.  I^rdj  and  if,  by  trusting  for  my  salvation  to 
the  power  of  what  He  has  done  for  me,  I  honour  Him  as  my 
God,  then  that  is  a  value-judgment  of  a  direct  kind.  It  is 
not  a  judgment  which  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  disinterested 
scientific  knowledge,  like  the  fonnula  of  Chaleedon.  When, 
therefore,  my  opponents  demand  in  this  connection  a  judgment 
of  the  latter  sort,  tliev  reveal  their  own  inability  to  distinguish 
scientific ^roia  reUgioiiä^Jaiowlcdge»  which  means  that  they 
are  not  really  at  home  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  Everv^og- 
nition  of  a  religions  sort  is  a  direct  jadipnent  of  value  (p.  205). 
The  nature  of  God  and  the  Divine  we  can  only  know  in 
its  eröence  by  determining  its  value  for  our  salvation.^ 
Let  him  who  denies  this  see  to  it  howjbe  reconciles^hiS'"'*^ 
position^ith  the  Larger  Catechism,  and  with  tlie  fact  that 
we  know  God  ouly  by  revelation,  and  therefore  also  must 
understand  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  if  it  is  to  be  understood  at 
all,  as  an  attribute  revealed  to  us  in  His  saving  influence 
upon  ourselves.  We  must  first  be  able  to  prove  the  Godhead 
that  is  revealed  before  we  take  account  of  the  Godhead  that 
is  eternal.  My  opponents,  however,  being  bent  on  getting 
first  an  acknowledgment  of  the  latter,  imagine  that  they  can 
establish  the  Godhead  of  Christ  upon  the  basis  of  a  scientific 
idea,  that  is,  through  an  act  of  dinntemted^cog^  pre- 
vious to  all  possible  experience,  and  apart  from  all  religious 
experience  of  the  matter.    And  as  representatives  of  a  seien- 

'  This  is  the  attitude  of  Theremin  in  a  scrnion  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  of 
the  year  1818,  edited  with  a  preface  for  1881  by  Kögel.   The  preaeher^e  desire 

is  to  convince  his  contemporaries  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  if  only  they  believe 
(1)  thnt  Christ  is  a  good  man,  (2)  that  Oo'l  is  our  Father,  ami  (3)  that  tli.'ro 
is  a  future  life  of  lilcsscdness.  "This  will  sulhce  ns  to  bring  you  to  the  avow  ;il 
that  Chriüt  in  the  oiily-begottcn  Son  of  God"  (p.  7).  Cum[»are  herewith  the 
following  sentenoes  (p.  11) :  *'The  oonfeedon  that  Christ  is  tmeGod  lay  already 
involved  in  your  moral  sense.  .  .  .  H  n  1  this,  thmi,  we  will  not  go.  ,  .  . 
That  we  slioiild  he  ahle  tg  understan<l  and  e.\ plain  in  wh  it  way  Ihe  Dinnp 
naturiMniitPs  itself  with  the  human  —  this  (lod  does  not  ask  of  us,  lie  lias  nut 
put  it  wiitiiu  the  grasp  of  our  uuderstaudiug.  But  that  holiness  caunot  lie 
that  we  widentftndi  and  that  may  anffice  vs." 
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tifio  oonoeption  of  the  Godhead  of  Chnst»  they  pnrsae  an 
impiaoticable  method,  inasmuch  as  their  conception  of  the 
Word  of  God,  eternally  bogotten  by  God  before  the  world,  rests 
only  on  trailitiou,  detuchcd  from  all  the  cireumstances  of  its 
origin.  Accordingly,  tliey  would  have  iis  make  confession  of 
the  Godhead  of  Christ  in  this  particular  formula,  before  ever 
Iiis  Godhead  _has^  been  pioved  to  us  in  His  saTOg  influence 
npoii  puraglvftST  aye  even  although  the  said  influence  cannot 
possibly  prove  His  Godhead  in  the  aspects  of  it  here  con- 
cerned. Tlicijc  teachers  iini4  fust  of  jill  be  good  enough  to  / 
tell  us  what  Clirist's  Godhead  in  its  eternal  essence  is — what 
it  is  in  its  eternal  relation  to  God ;  then  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  discuss  whether  and  in  what  way  this  attribute  is 
for  us  savingly  effective  and  actually  revealed.  The  method 
of  cognition  herein  applied  is  false  (p.  19),  and  Luther's 
[  Warning  against  teachers  who  would  determine  the  things  of 
God  a  priori,  from  above  downwards,  previous  to  all  definite 
^Divine  revelation,  holds  good  for  this  problem  also.^  J 
^  §  45.  Such  is  the  limited  order  of  cognition  prescribed 
for  the  theologian  at  this  point  So  far,  however,  as  the 
doctrinal  system  of  the  Church  demands  cousiderali  n,  tlie 
preceding  discus^.-iiun  has  shown  that  in  the  Cateehibius  of 
Luther  and  in  the  Apology  for  the  An'jsburg  Covfmion  there 
are  hints,  hitherto  neglected,  towards  a  right  conception  of 
the  Deity  of  Christ  These  hints  may  the  more  readily  be 
followed,  since  in  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  the 
historical  and  religious  conception  of  Christ  finds  no  place. 
The  supporters  of  the  opposite  view  must  lay  their  account 
with  the  fact  that  other  men  who  belong  to  a,  different  school 
from  theirs,  also  prove  the  existence  within  the  symbolic 

*  Compare  tli<"  remark  of  Lnther  on  .lolni  xvii.  3  (Walch,  viii.  p.  697): 
*' O^wrve  how  Christ  in  tliis  wonl  wravis  into  oim  wrl>  tlio  knii\vl(  il;^r  of  Iltm- 
solf  aud  of  the  Father,  m  that  ouly  tlirough  Christ  and  iu  iliiu  aluiie  do  wc 
know  the  Father.  I  have  often  said  this,  and  I  keep  on  saying  it,  so  that  even 
wkeu  I  am  dead  men  may  rcmcniher  it,  and  may  be  on  their  guard  against  all 
teachers,  an  devil-driven  and  devil-lijd.  who  lii'^^in  tln  ir  t»  a<  liiij;^  ;iii<l  ]iria<-liiiif; 
about  Go<l  U])  ill  the  heights,  alton;L*tlii'r  .scjiaratc  ami  ajMirt  iVum  Christ,  in  thii 
way  that  hitherto  in  such  sulnx>ls  they  liave  s^teculatcd  and  played  with  Ilia 
works  in  heaven  above— what  He  is,  thinks^  and  doea  in  Hinuelf." 
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books  ol  the  mam  ideas  of  their  own  theological  position. 
They  might  have  learned  long  ago  from  Philippi  that  the 
formulas  which  they  themselves  exclusively  recognise  as  the 

content  of  the  symbolic  books  do  not  detine  the  limits  of 
theological  kuo\\l  Ige,  but  are  intended  merely  to  prevent 
those  deviations  from  truth  among  which  is  included  a  cur- 
tailing of  the  problem  of  knowledge  (voL  ii  p.  18). 

It  is  also  a  false  assumption  that  a  uniform  doctrine  of 
I  the  Godlicad  of  Christ  can  be  exegeti cully  constnicted  from 
\^  the  New  Testament.  Strictly  s^toaking,  the  content  of  the 
New  Testament  books  is  not  doctrine  at  all.  Least  of  all 
can  we  discover  in  Christ's  own  words  a  doctrine  of  Hm 
Godhead.  There,  indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  expected.  E^e.  tihe 
thought  of  Christ's  Godhead  is  never  other  than  the  expres- 
sion of  that  unique  acknowledgment  and  appreciation  which 
Jihe  Christian  community  yißlda-lo  -b'punder.  But  there 
meet  us  in  the  New  Testament  two  ways  of  conceiving  Christ's 
.Grodhead  which  do  not  directly  COTrespond  On  the  one 
/hand,  the  majority  of  the  apostles  connect  the  name  «^/mo«, 
which  in  Jewish  usage  is  equivalent  to  God,  with  the  lordship 
over  the  world  on  which  Christ  has  entered  by  His  exaltation 
to  the  ricfht  liand  of  God  (1  Pet.  ÜL  22  ;  Jas.  ii.  1 ;  Phil.  ii. 
9-11 ;  Ueb.  L  3).  The  frequent  application  of  this  attribute 
to  Christ  is  to  be  understood  in  view  of  the  fact  tibat  faith 
has  its  neoessaT}  points  of  attachment  always  in  the  present 
Qui*  faith  in  Clirist  is  not  faith  in  Him  as  One  Who  was,  hut 
faith  in  Him  as  One  Who  cuntmues  to  work,  namely,  under 
the  conditions  corresponding  to  His  present  mode  of  existence^ 
This  is  the  starting-point  from  which  the  apostles  recall 
even  the  circumstances  of  Christ's  earthly  life,  and  are  con- 
fident, because  of  their  faith  in  Him  as  Lord,  that  even  His 
death  is  an  event  frau,L!:ht  with  hle^ssiiig  to  the  community. 
Paul  indicates  a  limit  for  the  conjunction  of  the  name  Kvpio^ 
with  the  Person  of  Christ,  in  so  far  as  he  connects  the 
bestowal  of  this  name  by  God  with  the  exaltation,  and  puts 
the  earthly  course  of  Jesus*  life  in  the  opposite  category  of 
an  obedience  rendered  lu  the  form  of  a  servant  (Phii  ii.  (j-il). 
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With  thia»  however,  must  be  compared  the  fact  that  in  Bom. 
y.  15  Panl  asaopiateB  the  specifically  Divine  attribute  of  grace 
with  the  contemplation  of  the  man  Christ,  just  as  Christ  in 
yielding  His  obedience  is  at  the  same  time  a  revelation  of 
(5od.  As  Lurd  over  the  wuiid,  Christ  is  also  Lord  over  His 
community.  But  the  latter  relation  is  the  primary  one,  ' 
partly  because  the  community  acknowledge  Him  as  God, 
and  partly  because,  in  definite  statements,  the  community,  of  ' 
whioh  Christ  is  head,  is  made  to  share  His  position  toward 
the  world. 

Whatever  in  the  Epistles  p^oes  beyond  this  practical 
significance  of  the  attribute  icvpio^  as  applied  to  Christ,  and 
gives  to  His  relation  toward  the  world  a  wider  scope  than  His  ^ 
present  lordship  over  it,  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  special  yp&^§9, 
— that  is,  of  intellectual  cognition,  which  creates  problems 
rather  than  solves  them.  This  a,L  kaat  is  the  aise  when  in 
1  Cor.  viiL  6  Paul  describes  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  Him 
through  whom  all  things  have  been  created  or  come  to  be. 
It  is  assumed  that  only  God  the  Father  is  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  the  original  source  of  all  that  exists :  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  therefore,  is  the  mediate  source.  But  by  Lord  here 
must  be  understood  the  exalted  Christ.  Therefore  as  mediate 
source  of  creation  we  have  indicated  to  us  an  entity  which  as 
such  appeared  at  a  given  point  in  time.   This  is  the  riddle  of 


which  we  ought  not  to  get  rid  by  pushing  Christ  back  out  of  \ 
poet-existence  into  pre-existenca  For  by  an  exchange  of  this 

kind  we  should  invalidate  the  clear  and  definite  meaning  of 
KvpLo^.  The  statements  in  Col.  L  14—20  also  refer  to  the 
exalted  Christ  into  Whose  Kingdom  God  has  translated  the 
community.  H  these  sentences  are  in  logical  sequence,  it  is 
a  poor  exegesis  that  would  interpret  them  by  referring  the 
relative  pronouns  alternately  to  the  post-existent  and  to  the 
pre-exiBleiit  Christ.  Most  certainly  it  is  the  exulted  Christ 
Who  is  the  mediate  source  of  our  redemption  or  forgiveness, 
whtch  would  not  be  ours  if  Christ  were  not  risen  and  exalted. 
To  this  are  attached  the  two  groups  of  statements  introduced 
in  parallel  fashion  {jk  in  yer.  15  and  yer.  ISb,  The 
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second  group  is  at  tho  beginning  very  evidently  dominated 
by  the  thought  of  the  riaen  Christ;  bat  vers.  19  and  20 
take  ns  back  to  the  purpose  with  which  on  earth  Christ 

ofiered  tho  sacrifice  of  His  death ;  He  would  have  the  whole 
world  come  in  Him  to  rest,  and  to  this  end  \YOuld  bring  all 
things  into  tho  new  way  of  which  He  is  the  goal,  and  to 
peaoe  with  each  other,  through  the  blood  of  His  Cross.  It  is 
manifest»  also,  that  the  first  group  both  begins  and  ends  with 
statements  about  the  exalted  Christ.  It  is  as  the  exalted 
One  that  Christ  is  the  image  of  God  and  ihc  lioad  of  the 
community.  Now  the  literal  meaning  of  TrpwTOTo/co?  irdarj^: 
KTlff€t»9  and  the  words  vpo  irainmf  have  led  to  the  false 
assumption  that  the  intervening  statements  refer  to  the 
temporal  pre-existenoe  of  Christ  before  the  world,  and  to 
disregard  of  the  fact  that  up  to  this  point  the  dominating 
conception  has  been  the  e_xalted  Christ.  But  the  temporal 
priority  of  Christ  before  the  world  cannot  be  the  point  at 
issue;  that_would  jjg  a  barren  thought.  S^t^rity  over 
thejrorld  is  ascribed  to  Christ  in  view  of^  the  worth  which 
belongs  to  Him  in  His  position  as  the  image  of  God  anäj^e 
head  of  the  community.  It  is  as  the  image  and  revelation 
of  the  invisible  God  (2  Cor.  iv.  4)  tliat  the  exalted  Christ  is 
7rp(OTOTOKo<!  irdarj';  KTiaem.  In  this  connection  irparoroico^ 
can  be  understood  only  in  the  metaphorical  sense  in  which 
the  corresponding  Hebrew  word  is  used,  namely,  he  who  is 
preferred — ^the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  Bom.  viü.  29, 
and  probably  also  in  Rev.  i.  5.  Christ  is  He  Who  is  preferred, 
Who  belongs  to  God  in  contrast  with  creation  as  a  whole, 
which  is  not  the  image  and  direct  revelation  of  God.  For  all 
thingß,  so  we  read,  have  been  created  by  God  in  Him,  that  is 
in  the  exalted  Christ.  This  is  the  same  statement  as  in 
1  Cor.  viii.  6.  It  finds  its  more  exact  explanation  in  the 
two  following  and  parallel  pairs  of  sentences.  The  indefinite 
expression  "  were  created  "  is  in  these  sentences  split  up  into 
"have  been  created"  and  consist"  That  is,  first— all 
thingiB  have  been  created  through  and  unto  the  exalted 
Christ,  and  He  is  before  all  things.    The  indefinite  formula 
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hf  adro»  U  here  more  particularly  defined  to  the  effect  that 
Christ  is  the  mediate  cause  through  which,  and  the  end  for 
which,  all  things  have  been  created;  and  as  the  end  of  all 
things  He  is  jjefora-^all  tjiinga.  To  introduce  the  idea  of 
ijhrist's  pre-ffidfltence  ia  to  make  an  intelligihle  explanation 
impoefiihle.  Pot  only  the  exalted  Lord  is  conceivahle  as 
the  goal  of  ciealioii.  Besides,  the  prcpositiou  Trpu  applies  to 
place  aa  tifcly  as  to  time,  and  the  lormer  application  aloue  gives 
a  sentence  of  weight,  in  keeping  with  the  new  thought  eh 
tdrrov  hcTitrroL  The  second  pair  of  sentences  provides  the 
corrohorating  conclusion — ^He  in.  Whom  the  world  as  one 
continuous  whole  at  this  moment  consists,  is  the  exalted  One, 
Who  is  the  head  of  the  coinuunuty. 

The  same  strain  of  thought  is  re-echoed  in  tlie  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians.  Christ,  in  Whom  all  things  are  to  find  their 
ultimate  unity  (1  10),  in  Whom  also  the  community  of  those 
who  fear  God  was  chosen  hy  God  hefore  the  creation  of  the 
world,  is  the  exalted  Christ,  through  Whom  at  this  present 
time  all  Divine  blessinga  are  bestowed  upon  the  eommiuiity 
(i.  3-6).  In  this  twofold  relation  of  Christ  to  the  world 
and  to  the  community,  the  community  holds  higher  rank  and 
stands  nearer  to  Him ;  it  is  filled  hy  Christ,  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  the  organ  of  His  specific  aetlyity,  while  He  fills  Himself 
in  all  w.iys  With  all  things  (i.  30),  or,  in  other  words,  extends 
Hia  lordship  over  the  world.  From  the  Divine  staudponit, 
and  in  view  of  the  conditions  that  belong  to  the  veiy  idea  of 
purpose,  these  combinations  do  not  present  any  special 
difficulty.  For,  according  to  the  rule,  vUimum  in  eoBBeeuUoM 
est  primum  in  inimtione,  the  ultimate  end  of  a  chain  of  means 
exists  in  the  thought  and  purpose  of  the  agent  before  the 
means,  precedes  all  actual  effort,  being  itself  the  motive  of  such 
effort,  and  is  present  to  the  agent,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
efforts  to  the  end,  as  the  mediate  cause.  If,  hefore  the  creation 
of  the  world,  God  already  recognises  or  ordains  His  Son  to  be 
the  perfect  Lord  of  the  ideal  community  (1  Pet.  i.  20  ;  Eph.  i. 
4),  and  if  it  is  witli  a  view  to  ITim  that  the  world  is  created, 
then  in  God's  purpose  His  Sou  stands  above  and  before  the 
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world  as  the  mediate  caufle  of  the  same.   Here  also  lies  the 

explanation  of  Heb.  1  1-3.  In  this  passage  the  Son  of  Qoä. 
is  presented  to  m  first  of  all  in  Iii«  i  .ipacity  as  Prophet,  but 
at  the  same  time  as  predf  .sLiuL'd  by  (rod  to  be  Lord  of  the 
world.  Of  this  Person  it  is  then  declared :  o$  teal  etroifffftv 
row  aUmns.  The  context  demands  that  the  attribute 
expressed  in  the  first  relative  clanse  should  he  recnpitulated 
in  the  second  relaiuc  prunoim — ov,  i.e.  rod  TcOevro<i 
KXrjpopofjLov  irdpTdiv,  God  made  the  worlds.  This  is  the  same 
thought  as  in  Colossians ;  and  therefore  the  third  relative 
olause  in  Hebrews  refers  to  the  exalted  Son  of  Gtod  Who  has 
assumed  His  predestined  lordship  over  the  world. 

Alongside  of  this  group  of  InterpretaMons  of  tiie  Godhead 
of  the  exalted  Christ  stands  the  twofold  statement  of  John, 
that  the  revealing  Word,  which  is  God,  has  in  the  Person  of 
Jesus  Christ  become  a  human  person,  and  that  the  disciples 
recognise  in  Him  the  manifestation  of  the  only  Son  of  God 
by  the  fact  that  He  lived  a  life  full  of  grace  and  truth — a  life, 
that  is  to  say,  exhibiting  the  characteristics  by  which  God 
Himself  described  His  nature  to  Moses  (John  i.  14;  Ex. 
xxxiv.  G,  7).  At  this  point  it  must  be  laid  down  clearly  that 
the  attribute  of  Godhead  thus  ascribed  to  Chxiat.is  based  on 
the  peraonal  experience  of  His  disciples.  4E§^klCQ£^jtbat_rela- 
Jdon-itis-inoonceivahle.  This,  and  no  other,  is  the  ground  on 
which  Joliii  ranges  the  ligure  of  Christ  under  tlie  wider  con- 
ception of  the  revealing  Word— a  conception  wliich  he  applies 
to  the  creation  of  the  world,  etc.,  and  for  which  he  claims  the 
predicate  God.  Thus  the  two  lines  of  thought  which  meet 
us  in  the  New  Testament  are  wholly  independent  of  each 
other,  and  find  their  explanation  in  considerations  of  a  very 
ditlbrent  order.  The  Johannine  conception  regards  the  his- 
torical manifestation  of  Christ  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
conjoint  moral  impression  made  upon  the  community  of 
disciples — an  impression  which  agrees  with  the  known  nature 
of  God;  the  Godhead  of  Christ  as  thus  established  is  not 
directly  associated  with  the  Divine  attribute  of  exaltation 
over  the  world;  rather  is  the  underlying  assumption  tlie 
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creation  of  the  world  through  the  Word  of  God,  the  Divine  i 

win  ih  of  Jesus  being  eiiibodied  in  tbe  formula  that  the  Word,  I 
Which  is  the  uuiverHiil  form  of  Divine  revelation,  haß  in  Jesus 
become  a  hunian  personality.    The  representfition  given  by 
the  other  apostiies  connects  rae  Godhead  ot  Christ  with  the 
thought  of  the  eternal  significance  for  God  of  the  Person  of 
Christ  and  the  realisation  of  the  same  in  Christ's  present 
exaltation  above  the  world — also  a  lino  of  thought  wiiich  / 
rests  upon  the  view  that  Christ  in  the  ethical  union  between  | 
Himself  and  His  community  is  the  revealed  end  of  the 
world. 

Both  these  ways  of  conceiving  Christ's  Godhead  are  dis- 
tinctively religious,  in  so  far  as  they  describe  the  significance 
of  Christ  for  that  view  of  the  world  which  originated  with 
Himself,  and  for  the  corresponding  self-estimate  of  the  iudi-  j 
viduaL  For  John  must  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  life  » 
of  Jesus  produced  those  same  moral  impressions  which  as  the  ' 
chief  attributes  of  God  attract  to  themselves  all  human  trust ; 
and  the  other  apostles  regard  the  prcöeut  lordship  of  Christ 
as  the  determiuiug  motive  which  lays  claim  to  the  whole  of 
human  life,  and  leaves  nothing  over  that  dare  rule  itself  by 
any  other  motiva  Every  other  standard  is  relative;  however 
all-embracing  any  one  motive  in  human  life  may  be»  it  still 
leaves  room  for  others.  An  authority,  therefore,  which  either 
excludes  all  other  standards  or  elae  subordinates  them  to 
itself,  which  at  the  same  time  regulates  in  exhaustive  fashion 
all  human  trust  in  God,  has  itself  the  worth  of  Godhead. 
But  these  two  ways  of  conceiving  Christ's  Godhead  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  each  requires  the  other  to  complete  itself. 
For  what  John  experienced  in  Christ  cannot  be  merely  uu  ^ 
iuüueuce  wielded  by  Christ  in  the  past,  it  must  be  an  influ- 
ence which  still  afTects  the  religious  view  of  the  world  and 
the  religious  self-estimate  of  the  individual,  if  these  latter  are 
to  be  determined  thereby.  Conversely,  the  idea  of  the  God- 
head of  the  exalted  Christ  depends  for  its  convincing  power ^ 
entirely  U]K)n  whether  the  marks  of  this  Godhead  can  be 
found  in  liia  histuncal  existence  upon  the  earth.  Paul, 
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indeed  (Phil.  ii.  9),  fixes  the  precise  inuineut  when  the  Person, 
Who  till  then  had  not  beeu  declared  God,  received  the  Divine 
name  and  the  universal  lordship.  This  involves  the  difticulty 
that  the  identity  of  the  one  Peraon  in  the  two  forms  of  exist- 
ence is  not  gnaranteed.  For  the  marks  by  which  Paul  im- 
mediately before,  and  indeed  always,  denotes  the  superiority 
of  the  man  Christ,  miist  surely  first  be  bi-i)u<;bt  into  harmony 
with  the  predicate  Kvpio<i.  If  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  or  His 
lordship  over  the  world  in  His  present  state  of  exaltation,  is 
to  be  a  postulate  of  the  Christian  faith,  an  integral  part  of 
the  Christian  view  of  the  world,  then  it  must  be  demonstrated 
to  us  in  Christ's  inlluence  upon  ourselves.  But  every  form 
of  influence  exerted  by  Christ  must  ünd  its  criterion  in  the 
historical  figure  presented  by  His  lifa  Tlierefore  the  God- 
head or  nniversal  lordship  of  Christ  must  be  apprehended  in 
definite  features  of  His  historical  life,  as  an  attribute  of  His 
existenoe  in  tima  For  what  Christ  is  in  virtue  of  His  eternal 
destinv,  and  what  the  influence  is  which  He  exerts  on  lis 
because  of  His  exaltation  to  God,  would  be  wholly  beyond  our 
ken  if  we  did  not  also  experience  the  effects  of  the  same  in  His 
lustorioal  existence  in  tima  Unless  the  conception  of  His 
present  lordship  receives  its  content  from  the  definite  chaiao- 
teristics  of  His  historical  activity,  then  it  is  either  a  mean- 
ingless formula  or  the  occasion  for  all  kinds  of  extravagance. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  hold  fast  our  faith  that 
Christ  is  at  this  moment  Lord  over  the  community  of  tiie 
Eingdom  of  God,  and  is  working  toward  the  gradual  subjec- 
tion of  the  world  to  this  its  true  end,  then  lordship  over  the 
world  must  be  recognisable  as  akeady  a  conspicuous  feature 
of  Christ's  historicjil  life. 

Both  the  Confessional  systems  of  theology  which  have 
sprung  from  the  Beformation  assume  as  the  formative  prin- 
ciple of  the  whole  phenomenon  Divine  nature  with  all 
the  Divine  attributes,  especially  omnipotence  and  omni- 
science, which  are  the  attributes  cbietly  concerned  in  the 
creation  of  the  world.  But  in  the  correlation  of  the  L)ivnie 
with  the  human  nature,  the  two  systems  come  into  direct 
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oontrast  with  each  other.*    The  Lathenm  doctrine  is  deter- 
mined hj  the  consideration  that  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  - 

is  revealed  in  the  liuiiian  person  of  Christ;  with  tliis  in  view, 
it  maintains  that  through  the  incarnation  of  the  JJivme  Word, 
or  through  the  union  of  the  Divine  with  the  human  nature, 
the  latter  becomes  endowed  with  all  the  Divine  attributes.  ^ 
The  Beformed  doctrine  is  determined  by  the  consideration 
that  the  union  of  the  Divine  Word  with  the  human  nature 
preserves  the  closest  possible  aualogy  with  the  nature  of  man 
as  such  ;  witli  this  in  view,  it  maintains  that  the  Divine  Word, 
in  order  to  become  man,  gave  np  the  fulness  of  His  Divine 
attributes,  more  especiallj  those  relations  in  which,  as  Creator 
and  Lord,  He  stands  to  the  world.  Now  the  Lutheran  formula 
df)e8  not  correspond  with  the  liistorical  picture,  which  the 
lieformed  doctrine  faithfully  follows ;  it  requires,  therefore, 
to  be  supplemented  hy  the  statement  that  the  Incarnate 
Word  of  God  during  His  earthly  life  regularly  refrained  frpm 
the  manifestation  of  His  Divine  attributes  (fcpin^i^).  The  4 
difference  between  the  two  types  of  doctrine  is  specially  con- 
spicuous in  the  way  in  which  the  uleas  of  irwarnatio  and 
exinanitio  are  contrasted  with  each  other.  According  to  the 
Lutheran  doctrine,  the  vtrhwm  ineamahm  is  the  subject  of 
exinamUo;  according  to  the  Beformed,  the  wrhum  sub  eeoin'  y 
amüna  is  the  subject  of  ineamoHo,  That  is  to  say,  since"  the 
conception  and  human  birth  are  the  first  inauifestations  of 
the  exinanitw,  therefore,  according  t<3  Lutheran  teaching,  the 
union  of  the  human  nature  with  the  Divine,  and  the  transfer- 
ence to  the  former  of  all  the  Divine  attributes,  are  already 
presupposed  at  the  entrance  of  the  God-man  into  the  process 
of  birth,  which  is  the  first  instance  of  His  hiding  His  Divine 
attrilnites.  According  to  the  Reformed  teaching,  the  Divine 
Word  empties  Himself  of  His  Divine  attributes  by  entering 
into  the  process  of  birth — in  other  words,  by  entering  into 
union  with  human  nature. 

What  si;^'nificance,  then, have  these  two  explanations  for  the 

1 1  refer  to  Schneokanbuiger,  Zwr  kirdUiekm  Chridoia^,        j  2ad 

editum,  lööl. 
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apprehension  and  appreciation  of  the  Person  of  ChriBt  in  its 
hiBtorical  manifestation  ?    The  Lutheran  doctrine  oorresponda 

\  with  ÜW  liistorical  maiiifostation  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  untrue 
to  itself,  and,  by  its  assertion  of  the  Kpv^\n<i,  robs  the  trans- 
ference of  the  Divine  attnhutes  to  the  human  nature  of  all 
significance  for  Christ's  historical  life.  It  is  therefore  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  phenomenon  which  it  pretends  to 
explain.  It  claims  to  demonstrate  the  Godhead  of  Christ  in 
the  peculiar  quality  of  His  humanity,  in  accordauce  with  the 
line  followed  by  Luther  in  his  Larger  Catechism;  but  the 
means  which  are  employed  to  solve  this  problem  do  not  per* 
mit  a  solution,  because  they  do  not  rise  to  the  level  of  the 
view  there  set  forth  by  Luther.  In  this  connection  there  is 
another  point  specially  to  be  noted.  If  the  incarjiatio  ixrhi 
is  assumed  to  be  real  because  the  verbum  incamatum  subjects 
Himself  to  the  conceptio  on  which  the  individual  existence 
of  Christ  depends,  this  does  not  in  the  very  least  guarantee 
that  the  personality  which  results  from  the  conccptio  is  oo* 
extensive  with  the  verbum  incamatum.  It  would  be  equally 
consistent  with  the  main  a«biuii])tion  to  suppose  that  the 
verbum  incamatum  manifests  Himself  only  in  the  completed 
history  of  the  whole  human  race.  This  has  actually  been 
maintained,  for  Strauss  in  his  day  declared  that  the  human 
race  in  its  gradual  attainment  of  religious  self-consGiousness  is 
the  God-man,  and  corresponds  to  the  idea  of  the  verbum 
incamatum^  It  is  probably  more  than  a  mere  accident  that 
this  possible  heretical  consequence  of  the  Lutheran  Christology 
comes  from  the  some  theological  workshop  in  which  the 
Lutheran  formula  itself  was  put  together.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Beformed  explanation  of  the  Person  of  Christ 
through  the  kenosis  of  the  Divine  Word  does  certaiuly 
remain  true  to  those  Inunan  and  temporal  limits  within  which 
it  perceives  the  life  of  Jesus  to  have  been  lived;  but  in  the 
i^same  measure  in  which  it  does  so,  it  compels  us  to  refuse  the 
predicate  of  Godhead  to  the  historical  life  of  Christ  If  the 
eternal  Logos,  by  His  conception  as  an  individual  man, 
emptied  Himself  of  those  attributes  iu  wluch  His  original 
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nlation  to  l^e  world  ü  expressed,  end  in  which  He  is  of  like 
essence  with  the  Father,  then  in  His  historical  existence  He 

is  not  the  possessor  of  Godhead.  It  is  in  this  case  impossible 
to  nnderstaud  why  other  men  also,  who  in  their  own  sphere 
are  recognised  as  ideals,  should  not  equally  be  regarded  as 
incarnations  of  the  self-depotentiating  XHvine  Beoson.  For 
this  is  the  possible  heretical  consequence  of  this  type  of  doc- 
trine, which  htinkly  acknowledges  that  CMhead  and  manhood 
cannot  be  predicated,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
relation,  ol  the  Person  of  Christ — in  other  words,  that  the 
two  predicates  axe  mutually  exclt]8iT& 

Nevertheless,  under  the  pretext  that  it  is  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  Ghristology  outiined  in  the  Formula  of 
Concord,  the  said  doctrine  has  become  common  among 
theologians  who  pride  themselves  on  their  Lutheran  ortho- 
doxy. The  first  to  tread  this  way,  Gottfried  Thomasius,^ 
believed  himself  called  on  to  expand  the  Lutheran  formula  of 
the  eommunieatio  idiomaium,  as  the  consequence  of  the 
ineamatio  veM  divini,  beyond  the  traditional  and  one-sided 
presentation  it  had  hitherto  received.  It  was  one-sided  that 
only  the  human  nature  should  be  invested  with  Divine 
attributes — omnipotence,  omniscience,  and  the  like.  In 
consequence  of  the  mearnatio  verhi  divini,  the  Divine  nature 
also  in  Christ  must  be  declared  to  be  the  bearer  of  eu£Pering, 
want,  and  weakness,  if  the  formula  of  the  eommunieatio 
idioinaivm  was  to  ])e  valid.  This  had  not  been  done;  nor 
has  it  been  aeeoniplishcd  by  the  corrections  projwsed  by 
Thomasius*  The  latter  falls  completely  out  of  line  vrith  the 
system  set  forth  in  the  Formula  of  Concord.  It  is  not  the 
veirbum  inoamaium  which  forms  for  Thomasius  the  frame- 
work within  whicli  he  ascribes  to  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ 
the  human  attributes  of  sullering  and  the  like.  On  the 
contrary,  he  maintains  that  the  mrbum  divinum,  with  a  view 
to  incarnation,  renounced  omnipotence,  omnipresence,  and 
omniscience,  attributes  which  bear  on  the  relation  of  God  to 

^  Beiträge  zur  kirddiehen  Christologie,  1845*  Gf.  on  this  point  Sclmecken- 
burger,  qp.  ciL  ]^  S, 
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the  world,  which  therefore  are  for  Qod  only  relative,  and 
therefore  also  can  be  given  up  by  the  Divine  Logoe  without 

abrogating  His  Gfodhead.  Even  if  this  assumption  were  on  all 
sides  imassii liable,  it  woiikl  still  be  in  contradiction  to  the 
Formula  of  Concord.  For  how  can  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos 
invest  the  homan  nature  with  those  very  attributes  which  the 
Logos  in  His  union  with  human  nature  no  longer  possesses  f 
Lutheran,  therefore,  as  judged  by  the  standard  of  the  Formula 
of  Concord,  this  theory  certainly  is  not.  And,  what  is  more, 
it  ia  self-contradictory.  For  even  if  omnipotence  and  the 
like  are  only  relative  attributes  of  God  and  of  the  Divine 
Logos,  relative,  that  is,  in  relation  to  the  world,  is  not  this 
very  relation  the  limit  within  which  alone  any  knowledge  of 
God  is  possible,  outside  of  which  Ood  is  wholly  inconceivable  ? 
Alureover,  the  conception  of  the  Divine  Logos  had  its  origin 
exclusively  in  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world.  So  that  we 
cease  to  conceive  the  Logos  of  God  in  the  way  which  the 
conception  itself  requires,  if  in  any  particular  case  we  think 
away  His  relation  to  the  world,  and  therefore  His  omni- 
potence, or,  in  any  other  relation  into  which  He  can  enter, 
leave  this  out  of  account  as  no  longer  existing.  If  tlie  Logos, 
for  the  sake  of  His  incainatiou,  emptied  Himself  of  His 
onmipotence,  eta,  then  He  simply  cannot  be  recognised  in 
the  Person  of  Christ  as  the  Logos,  eternally  begotten  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  same  essence  with  Him.  This  hypothesis 
serves  only  to  prove  that  Chiial,  ah  least  in  11m  earthly 
existence,  has  no  Godhead  at  alL 

Despite  these  considerations,  even  Luthardt  teaches: 
*'  When  the  Son  of  God  took  upon  Him  the  earthly  nature  of 
man.  He  still  retained  His  Divine  nature  and  the  essential 
and  inalienable  glory  of  the  same;  but,  as  concerned  His 
relation  to  the  world,  He  laid  asidi»  iu  His  state  of  liumiliation 
the  Divine  conditions  of  existence,  and  the  corresponding 
exercise  of  Divine  power,  not  to  assume  them  again  till  His 
exaltation,  though  then  as  One  who  has  become  man."  Fiom 
the  historical  notices  which  accompany  §§  50,  51  of  his 
Compendium  der  Dogmatik^  we  gather  merely  that  LuthardL 
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is  conscioiu  of  propounding  doctrine  which  is  the  opposite  of 
what  18  prescribed  to  him  in  the  Formula  of  Concord ;  but 
Low  to  conceive  the  abu\  c  statement,  or  on  wiiat  grounds 
we  are  to  find  it  intelligible,  he  does  not  tcU  us.  Wljat  is 
taught  under  the  head  of  the  Kenosis  of  the  Divine  Logos  is 
pure  mythology.  Not  Luthardt,  to  be  sure,  but  Gess  has 
given  us  the  theory  in  its  wildest  form.  But  the  formula  is 
common  to  both,  and  iL  me;ins  a  return  to  the  mediaeval 
interpretation  of  the  matter.  Acknowledgment  is  made  of  a 
Divine  nature  which  stands  behind  the  human  person  of 
Jesus,  but  occupies  only  a  vague  relation  to  it ;  attention  is 
then  concentrated  upon  the  man  Jesus  as  Mediator,  without 
any  effort  to  find  an  indication  of  His  €k)dhead  in  His  human 
life  upon  the  earth.  This  way  of  confessing  Christ's  Crodhcad 
is  a  ceremony  that  has  lost  its  meaning.  On  the  other  Uand, 
the  hints  thrown  out  by  Luther  and  Melanchthon  in  which 
they  transcend  the  limits  of  Latin  Catholicism,  and  bid  us 
learn  the  meaning  of  Christ's  €k)dhead  in  Christ  our  Redeemer, 
are  for  these  Lutheniiis  nr  Pietiötö  non-existent,  although 
they  occur  in  symbolical  books. 

Another  series  of  attempts  is  associated  with  the  dark 
saying  of  Marheineke  (vol.  i.  p.  682),  that  Christ  in  His  own 
person  is  humanity  itself,  so  far  as  He  presents  in  Himself 
what  is  common  to  all  individual  men.  This  statement  is 
with  all  celerity  exchanged  for  tlie  other,  that  Glnist  in  His 
own  individuality  embraces  dynamically  as  root-principle  all 
human  individuals,  or,  that  He  represents  in  personal  form 
the  totality  of  individuals,  and  gathers  together  the  original 
types  or  ideal  personalities  of  all  separate  indiidduals  in 
Himself.  Tliat  is,  the  generie  idea  is  conceived  iu  the  one 
case  as  an  abstract  unity,  in  the  other,  in  nominalistic  fashion, 
as  the  collective  unity  of  all  the  separate  individuals.  If 
either  one  or  the  other  can  rightly  be  applied  to  Christ, 
there  is  an  end  to  His  human  individuality.  But  what  have 
statements  of  this  land  to  do  with  His  Godhead?  In  the 
characteristics  here  described,  Christ  is  bU]  j^tsed  to  correspond 
to  the  idea  of  the  second  Adam.   In  the  same  way,  then,  that 
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the  first  Adam,  as  head  of  the  natmal  oreatioii,  reaches  over 
into  the  realm  of  spirit,  so  Christ,  as  Head  of  the  spiritual 

creation,  points  to  wJiat  may  he  called  a  cosinic  or  meta- 
physical significance  of  His  person.  "  And  this,  then,  is  the 
point  where  Ghristology  borders  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  where  the  statement  of  Scripture  about  the  Word  that 
was  in  the  b^inning  finds  its  fit  place."  ^That  point  m  the 
cosmos  which  is  the  centre  of  receptivity  for  God  (namely, 
Christ  as  the  central  intUvidiial  of  the  huniuu  race),  is  the 
point  where  a  real  world-unity  and  world-consummation  are 
possible ;  but  its  actual  realisation  comes  from  the  personal 
self -Qommunication  of  God.  For  the  idea  of  the  world  as  it 
exists  eternally  before  God  does  not  stop  short  at  mere 
receptivity  for  God,  it  includes  also  the  being  wholly  filled 
with  God,  namely  in  itself  and  at  the  point  where,  corre- 
sponding to  this  central  receptivity,  there  takes  place  the 
equally  central  fulfilment."  That  is  to  say,  for  the  complete- 
ness of  the  world-idea  the  indwelling  of  (hA  in  the  central 
Man  is  an  indispensable  supposition.  This  theory  bears  a 
renKHe  resemblance  to  that  interpretation  of  Christ's  Godhead 
which  Paul  derives  from  the  final  cause  of  the  world.  But 
if  we  put  the  theory  to  the  test,  and  ask  in  what  features  of 
the  historical  picture  Christ's  Godhead  appears,  we  do  not 
find  an  answer  to  our  query  any  more  than  to 'the  reflection 
that  the  existence  in  the  Person  of  Christ  of  this  central 
individual  has  never  been  proved.  The  reason  of  tliis  defect 
lies  in  the  fact  that  behind  this  theory  a  religious  interest  in 
the  person  of  Christ  is  nowhere  discernible.  To  guarantee  the 
completeness  of  the  world-idea  may  be  a  philosophical  motive, 
but  it  is  certainly  not  a  religious  one ;  for  no  relation  has 
been  sbuwn  between  the  world-consumniatinn  in  this  central 
man  and  any  saving  good  derived  thereirom.  In  short,  this 
idea  lacks  not  merely  the  requisite  scientific  matiurity,  but 
the  religious  kernel ;  it  is  therefore  not  a  theological  concep- 
tion at  all. 

The  religious  estimate  of  Christ,  which  finds  expression 
Under  dehuite  conditions  in  the  predicate  of  His  Godhead, 
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must  approve  itself  in  the  connection  between  Christ's  visible  .^^.^ 
condoot  and  His  religions  convictions  and  etbical  motives ;  it 
does  not  stand  in  any  direct  relation  to  the  presumable 

endowment  of  His  l^erson  with  inborn  qualities  or  powers. 
For  not  in  thin  latter  relation  but  in  the  former  duen  He 
exert  an  influence  upon  us.  The  religious  estimate  of  His 
Person  will  stand  related  to  His  moral  conduct  in  so  far  as 
the  latter  is  the  test  and  counterpart  of  His  own  conviction^  . . 
that  He  enjoys  a  unique  fellowship  with  QodL  [  For  this 
reiuson  thu  lelijirious  dignity  of  Christ  dous  not  depend  upon 
the  unbroken  completeness  of  His  ethical  horizon — a  com- 
pleteness which,  in  fact,  does  not  exist  if  we  compare  the 
ethical  pezoeptions  of  Christ  with  a  system  of  the  present  day. 
In  his  Life  of  Jesus  far  the  Ckrtnan  People,  Strauss  maintains 
that  Jesus  has  only  a  relative  significance  for  the  derelopment 
of  the  moial  ideal,  since  He  betrays  no  sense  of  the  ethical 
signiücance  of  the  family  or  of  the  joy  of  life,  no  idea  of  tlio 
moral  worth  of  the  State«  of  trade»  of  art  and  science ;  that, 
therefore,  His  moral  code  is  defective,  and  requires  to  be 
supplemented.  As  if  the  worth  for  the  human  race  of  a 
man  like  Jesus  depended  on  His  having  a  com|)lete  view  of 
all  poRHihle  applications,  both  positive  and  nepitive,  of  the 
inHuence  which  He  sought  to  exert  upon  human  hfe — a 
view  that  is  reached  only  afterwards  in  the  form  of  scientific 
cognition  which  lay  outside  the  range  of  His  vocation !  With 
the  most  perfect  system  of  ethics  Christ  would  not  have 
altered  the  course  of  the  intellectual  wijrld  ;  with  any  such 
system  He  would  long  ago  have  become  antiquated,  i'or  the 
more  detailed  the  prc^amme  of  any  reformation  in  the 
spiritual  sphere,  the  more  limited  is  its  field  of  action ;  the 
more  indefinite  it  is  in  detail,  the  wider  and  more  lasting  is 
its  influence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Jesus  is  not  concerned  to 
provide  a  movid  code  for  the  dflails  of  life;  that  m  not  His 
business,  and  any  estimate  of  His  jierson  that  has  this  for  its  < 
starting-point  is  historically  unjust  Jesus  has  the  same 
right  as  every  other  man  to  demand  that  He  be  understood 
in  the  light  of  His  own  individuality.  That  this  individuality 
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is  that  of  the  religious  man  and  thereafter  ol  the  prophet 
and  founder  of  a  religion,  cannot,  of  contse,  be  reoogniaed 
where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Id/e  just  mentioned,  the  thought 
of  God  IB  simplj  suBpended.^  ThiB  explains  also  why  in  the- 

end  the  hiötorical  figure  uf  Jesus  Itccame  for  Strauss  quite 
indistinct  Would  a  man  who  regards  all  music  as  a  dis- 
agreeable noise  undertake  to  write  a  life  aud  an  appreciation 
of  Mozart?  That  were  the  true  parallel  to  this  atheistic 
method  of  writing  the  history  of  religion. 


I  Jesus  is  the  bearer  of  the  perfect  spiritual  religion,  which 
consists  in  iiiutiial  fellowship  with  God,  the  Author  of  the 
world  and  its  final  goal.  In  the  idea  of  God  as  the  ünal 
goal  of  all  things  lies  the  reason  why  Jesus  xeoognises  as 
binding  upon  Himself  for  Grod'a  sake  the  widest  oonceiYable 
aim  of  moral  effort,  namely,  the  union  of  mankind  through 
love  ;  wliilo  in  the  idea  of  God  as  the  Author  of  the  world 
lies  the  reason  why  Jesus  for  His  own  personal  life  repudiates 
every  motive  that  is  individual,  worldly,  and  therefore  less 
than  Divine.  But  inasmuch  as  Jesus  desired  His  own  atti- 
tude to  God  to  be  shared  by  the  rest  of  mankind,  He  laid 
upon  His  disciples,  as  their  aim  also,  the  union  of  mankind 
through  love,  or,  in  other  words,  the  realisation  of  the  King- 
dom of  God ;  and  throuj^di  His  own  personal  freedom  in  rela- 
tion to  the  world,  He  led  His  disciples,  in  accepting  their 
view  of  the  world  from  Him,  to  the  assured  conviction  that 
human  life  is  of  more  worth  than  all  the  world.  By  making 
the  aim  of  His  own  life  the  aim  of  mankind,  who  are  to  be 
called  into  the  fellowship  of  His  community,  He  is  before  all 
else  the  Founder  of  a  religion  and  the  Redeemer  of  men  from 
the  donunion  of  the  world.  He  is  the  author  of  a  moral  code 
only  in  so  far  as  the  raising  of  men  above  the  world,  and  their 
fellowship  in  this  relation,  carries  with  it  the  ordering  of  their 
conduct  towards  each  other  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  But 
since  this  end  is  served  by  setting  up  the  universal  principle 
of  brotherly  love,  it  is  not  any  defect  in  the  moral  code  of 
Jesus  as  such  that  the  ordering  of  the  separate  provinces  of 
moral  life  is  left  to  the  free  application  of  this  supreme 
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principle.  Had  Jesus  directed  His  attention  to  tho  ethical 
regulation  of  the  separate  provinces  of  human  life,  the  result 
would  have  been — since  He  meant  to  be  the  Pounder  of  a 
community — ^that  He  would  have  drawn  up  definite  legal  , 

ciiaetiiieiits.    Hence  the  ol)joctions  of  Strauss  como  in  the  _ 
end  to  this,  that  Jenus  did  not  impose  upon  TLiö  disciples  a 
system  such  as  that  of  Islam.    That  He  did  not  follow  this 
path  marks  His  unique  and  incomparable  supremacy  over 
all  other  founders  of  religions.^ 

If  the  contents  of  Ohrisf  s  life,  in  pursuance  of  His  pur- 
pose to  redeem  mankind  and  reveal  to  men  the  love  of 
God,  serve  to  render  visible  His  Godhead,  then,  within  the 
limits  of  the  dogma  of  the  two  natures,  no  one  has  so  aptly 
stated  this  connection  as  St  Bernard.'  In  his  tn  CanJt,  eanU- 
eorum,  sermo  vi  3,  we  come  npon  the  following :  *'  Dum  in 
came  et  per  carnem  facit  opera  non  carnis  sed  dei,  naturae 
utique  imperans  superansqne  fortunam,  stultam  facicns  sapien- 
tiam  hominium  daemonumque  debellans  tyrannidem,  manifeste 
ipeum  se  esse  iudicat,  ptr  guem  eadem  H  tmUfiAaaU^  quando 
fiebant.  In  came,  inquam,  et  per  carnem  potenter  et  patenter 
operatus  mira,  locutus  salubria,  jxunM  imdigna  evidenter  osten- 
dit,  quia  ipse  sit,  qui  potenter  sed  invLsibiliter  aecula  cundidisset, 
tapiefiUer  regent,  benigne  proiegeret.  Denique  dum  evangelizat 
ingreUis,  signa  piaebet  injidelibus,  pro  mis  crueifixoribm  areU, 
nonne  liqmdo  ipsum  se  esse  dedarat,  qui  cum  patre  suo  quo- 
tidie  oriri  fadt  aoUm  super  hanoa  U  maioB,  phiU  tuper  iuäoß  et 
inivstos  f  "  These  three  sentences  speak  of  the  €bd-man,  but 
to  this  eflect,  that  the  Divine  Person  of  the  Logos  wears  the 
human  nature — the  flesh — as  the  organ  of  His  activity.  On 
these  assumptions  Bernard  develops  the  eammunieatto  idio- 
mattm  in  both  directions,  ascribing  sufi^nngs  to  the  Divine 
Person  of  the  Logos,  and  acts  of  omnipotence  to  the  human 
nature  of  the  same.  But  these  acts  of  omnipotence,  which 
are  to  be  ou  a  level  with  the  creation  and  goveruuuce  of  the 
world,  Bernard  exhibits  to  us  in  moral  achievements  of  the 

■  Cf.  StephMi,  Dot  heuiige  Acgypt4m  (1872),  pp.  257-261. 

*  Cr.  LeMfiriiclite  am  dem  hetUgen  Bernhard,  Stud, «.  KriL  1879,  p.  829. 
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God-man.  That  Christ  overcomes  His  fate,  reveals  to  us  in 
Him  the  Cieator  of  the  world ;  that  He  enduree  indignities 
which  He  has  not  deserved,  of  course  for  the  good  of  men» 
reveals  in  Him  the  Creator,  the  wise  Ruler,  the  gnicious  Pro- 
tector of  the  worhl ;  linally,  that  He  does  not  withhold  His 
benefits  from  the  unthankful  and  unbelieving,  that  He  prays 
for  those  who  crucify  Him,  proves  His  connection  with  the 
perfect  Qod,  who  bestows  His  favours  both  on  the  evil  and 
the  good.  The  God-man  has  aU  the  Divine  attributes ;  but,  as 
Bernard  says,^  Ho  exercises  these  attributes  in  the  work  of 
redemption  with  eflort,  whereas  in  tlie  work  of  creation  the 
effort  does  not  occur.  Further,  in  the  work  of  redemption, 
He  exercises  these  attributes  for  the  salvation  of  men,  and 
therefore  in  the  foim  of  moral  acts,  especiallj  in  the  effort  of 
endurance.  These  activities,  having  as  thdr  aim  redemption 
and  the  revelation  of  love,  are  more  than  human  activities ; 
at  bottom,  they  are  Divine.  Of  the  likeness  between  the 
moral  activities  of  the  God-man  and  the  omnipotence  of 
God,  we  can  be  assured  only  if  we  have  already  estab- 
lished theb  Divine  worth  for  our  salvation.  Luther  can 
scarcely  have  known  these  sentences  of  Bernard;  yet  his 
own  exposition  in  the  Larger  Catechism  follows  the  same 
linea  It  is  as  my  Kedeemer  that  Christ  is  my  Lord ;  what 
is  said  of  Him  in  the  second  Article  of  the  Greed  ex- 
plains redemption,  its  manner  and  means ;  that  is,  how  much 
it  cost  Him  (quarUi  eondiUrü)  ;  and  what  He  spent  and 
dared  to  win  us  and  bring  us  under  His  lordshi}),  namely, 
that  He  became  man,  and  sufi'ered,  and  diiMl,  etc.  eta  And 
all  this  in  order  that  He  might  be  my  Lord.'  The  theological 

^  Sermo  xx.  2:  "Multum  Itboim^t  in  co  salvator,  noc  in  omni  mondi 
fabrica  tantum  fatigntionis  auctor  rissumsit.  At  vorn  hie  et  in  dictis  suis  sus- 
tinuit  COD  trad  if  tores  ot  in  faotis  obsirvatorea  et  ia  tormentis  iiluaorw  tt  in 
morte  exprobratores.    Ecce  qnomodo  dilexit." 

*  On  this  point  ooni{wn  A«  H.  Amndu,  "Jk  magmUmUnt  «I  maiutaU  i«f» 
C^rüti  (progrmnmala  diveni»  tmpofUbm  in  aead.  Hai,  pnporilOf  1714),  ^  170 : 
"Tuitus  cum  csset  doi  filius,  an  in  carne  u  mutifcstiutem,  linniMiain  naturam 
ndmimentpm  minorem  ffictnm  opinabimur?  Absit,  ut  quem  magnvtn  enriiaU, 
ipaamque  caritatem  esse  agiiovimus,  emn  minorem  putemus  in  eo  t{i«o,  quo 
magttitadinem  soae  cAritatis  nm  verbia  ant  promlaBit  ampllus  sod  ro  ipsa  dccla- 
myit,  faotoqne  atopendo,  ipais  aqgelia  mirabiH,  hominibiiadapiavatts  inoredibUi 
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solution  of  the  problem  of  Christ's  Divinity  must  therefore 
be  based  upon  an  analysis  of  wbat  He  has  done  for  the  salva-"" 
tion  of  mankind  in  the  fom  of  His  commiinity. 

§  46.  This  snbject  is  treated  in  Dogmatics  under  the  title 
of  the  three  functions  or  oßices  of  the  God-man.  In  the  luoist 
developed  form  of  the  dogma  tlie  aim  is  n.^htly  to  distribute 
among  the  functions  of  Prophet,  IMest,  and  King  the  activities 
of  Christ  described  in  the  New  Testament,  which  had  for  their 
aim  the  establishment  and  ordering  of  human  salvation,  and 
which  extend  in  time  over  the  status  exinanUionU  et  exaUa- 
tionis.  This  application  of  Old  Testament  types  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  Christ's  Person  has  its  first  representative  in 
Eusebius  of  Caesarea ;  but  only  since  the  Beformation  has  it 
become  a  factor  in  theology.^  The  origin  of  this  threefold 
type  is  to  be  found  in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  Christ, 
it  being  regarded  as  legitimate  to  refer  the  anointing  with 
the  Holy  Sj)irit  not  only  to  the  anointing  of  a  king,  but  also 
to  that  of  a  priest  and  of  a  prophet.  But  in  estimating  the 
practical  worth  of  this  principle  of  division,  we^  must  take 
account  of  the  way  in  which  it  gradually  became  current 
with  the  theologians  of  the  Beformation.  It  is  well  known  ^ 
that  the  theologians  who  follow  Melauchthon  and  Luther 
down  to  Hafenrefler  and  Gerhard,  treat  the  saving  work  of 
Christ  only  under  the  two  heads  of  King  and  Priest* 
Attention  may  also  be  called  to  the  fact  that  it  was  Calvin 
who  added  the  type  of  the  Prophet  (in  the  Catethimus  Gene-  "  ^ 
vensis  and  Inst&vHo,  ii  15).    The  school  of  Melanohthon  and 

ostendit,  comproi>avit  et  ipse  ut  Caritas  in  mundo  apparuiu  "  P.  180 :  "  Detiuuit 
DOS  diutius  comideratio  tnagwUudima  Chridi  in  ipaa  morte  tluenttia.  At  cnun 
in  hM  motte  eint,  movte  inqnam  Chriiti,  quem  mon  Totinera  nan  potoit»  onmis 

vita  et  saliis  sita  sit,  irao  omnis  ex  ea  ficUi  victoria  et  fnttira  eorum,  quos  fid<  s 
ad  finern  servata  coronabit,  gloria  dependea^  do  tauta  re  ne  incepisae  qoidem 
alic^uid  dicere  nobis  videmor." 

'  For  other  upholders  of  this  tlieory,  sinoe  Eusebiiia,  oompaie  Kiaius,  Das 
HitUerwerk  naeh  dem  Schema  dee  mumis  MjihXt  Jßhfh,ßkr  dSmtefte  STuot, 
xvil  (1872)  p.  595  IT 

'-  Cf.  Hej*!)^,  D'^ruUik  des  deutsehen  Frotestantismvn  im  16  Jahrh.  ii.  pp. 
209-212.  The  ätateraent  holds  of  Strigel,  Hemniiug,  llesshus,  iioinberger, 
Sclneckcr,  Heerbrand.  Hafenreffer,  on  the  other  hand,  in  explaining  the  name 
Chfist^  has  first  the  two  titles,  and  aftenratds  the  three* 
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Luther  did  not  by  any  means  ignore  Christ's  work  of  teaching, 
but  the  Old  Testament  type  of  the  high  priest  seemed  to  justify 
its  being  reckoned  part  of  His  work  as  Priest  Even  in 
Calvin,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  InsHfitHo  (1536),  we  find 
only  the  Kini^'ship  and  the  Priesthood  assumed  as  exhausting 
the  meaning  of  the  name  Christ.^  The  working  out  of  the 
idea  brings  before  us  in  its  full  extent  the  religious  view  of 
the  world  and  sense  of  personal  worth  which,  in  the  first 
epoch  of  the  Beformation,  accompanied  every  effort  at  theo- 
lugica.1  reconstruction.  What  Christ  is  for  us,  must  verify 
itself  in  the  transferring  of  His  worth  to  us.  The  recognition 
of  Jesus  08  the  Christ  has  for  us  no  meaning  unless  through 
Him  we  know  ourselves  raised  to  kingship  or  dominion  over 
the  world,  and  to  priesthood  or  undisturbed  communion  with 
GaäLy  Only  in  relation  to  these  practical  ends  will  even 
an  objective  theological  discussion  of  the  statements  of  the 
Creed  satisfy  the  reUgious  interest.  But  Calvin's  treatment 
of  this  subject  is  derived  from  Luther's  tract  Ik  liberUUe 
ehrisUana  (vol  L  p.  182).  A  comparison  of  the  sentence 
already  quoted  with  this  tract  of  Luther^s  proves  for  one 
tiling  that  the  immense  significance  of  the  latter  was  not  lost 
upon  Calvin,  und  hesides,  tlie  agreement  between  Lutlier  and 
Calvin  is  a  confirmation  of  the  method  by  which  thus  far  I 
have  endeavoured  to  pave  the  way  for  a  doctrine  of  the  Person 
or  saving  work  of  Christ  /'  If,  m  accordance  with  this  view» 
the  aim  of  Christ's  activity  as  King  and  Priest  is  to  secure  for 
us  freedom  with  regard  to  the  world  and  with  regard  to  sin, 
and  freedom  in  our  intercourse  with  God,  then  surely  I  am  in 
line  with  the  real  trend  of  the  Beformation  when  I  bring  the 
specific  significance  of  the  Person  of  Christ  for  the  Christian 
view  of  the  world  and  sense  of  personal  worth  into  relation 

'  f^.  ^.  xx'ix.  p.  (j9  :  "  Credimus  et  Christum  ipsnm  ps5?p,  hoc  est,  omnibus 
sancti  spiritus  gratiis  perfuaum,  ut  de  plenitudine  cius  omues  accipiamus,  qui- 
cunque  sirnul  per  fidon  mm  conantM  ac  pvticipea  ;  hac  denique  anotione  oon< 
stitutnm  eise  r  patre  regent,  «t  in  ipeo  reget  eesemtie,  fmperintii  hsbaiite« 
supra  diabolum,  peccatuni,  mortem  et  inferos;  deinde  aacerdotm»  qui  suo 
sacriBcio  patrem  placnret  nc  reeoncilinrpt,  nt  in  ipso  snrorilotes  essemua,  ipso 
iuterceasorc  ac  niediatoro  patri  prcoes,  gratiarum  aotionea,  uoametipsoa  et  nostra, 
omnia  oifurcQtes.*' 
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with  the  attainment  of  our  own  personal  independence  over 
against  the  world.  /  Finally,  the  order  adopted  by  Lather — 
King,  Priest— H3xplain8  not  only  why  the  theologians  who 
followed  Lnther  and  Melanchthon  adhered  to  this  appellation, 
even  after  their  attention  was  directed  to  the  eismificance  of 
Christ  a  work  of  teaching,  but  also  why  Calvin,  when  in  the 
CaUchismus  Oenevetuis  he  added  the  type  of  the  Prophet«  put 
it  in  the  third  rank,  and  why,  when  in  the  IntUlvtio  of  the 
year  1569  he  gave  the  first  place  to  the  office  of  Prophet,  he 
still  \>\il  the  oflice  of  King  before  the  office  of  Priest.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  IiistUutio  of  the  year  1639  he  already 
put  the  office  of  Prophet  in  the  forefront  as  evidence  of 
Christ's  anointing.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  he  sought  to 
attach  to  it  the  same  importance  aa  to  the  Kingship  and  the 
Priesthood,  the  former  of  these  being  here  expounded  with 
somewhat  more  detail  than  before.^ 

The  complete  presentation  of  the  three  munera  Christi  in 
the  InUUtUio  of  the  year  1559  (lib.  ii  c«  15)  marks  a  change 
for  the  worse  in  this  respect,  that  the  practical  bearing  of  the 
Kingship  and  the  Priesthood  of  Christ,  in  the  transference  of 
these  attributes  to  believers,  has  disappeared.  Which  shows 
that  the  religious  interest  has  suHered  at  the  hands  of  tlie 
purely  dogmatic  method,  which  treats  human  salvation  exclu- 
sively from  the  side  of  dependence  upon  God,  without  keeping 
in  view  the  practical  consideration  that  in  Christianity  our 
religious  dependence  upon  Grod  is  to  form  the  basis  of  our 
personal  independence.     At  the  same  Lime,  in  distinction 

'  L.c.  p.  :  "  Quautum  ad  regnum  attiiict,  noii  teireuum  aut  cainale  es^ 
Bed  spirittialc,  quod  in  cxNtiom  magis,  futuramf^ae  et  Mtenuun  vitom  xwpicwt. 
Deinde  talis  Uli  est  r^piandi  ifttio,  nt  noa  tarn  eibi  legnet  qnam  nobii. 

Potentia  enim  sua  nos  armat  et  instruit,  decore  et  magnificcntia  oniat,  opibus 
locupletat,  denique  in  regiii  partieipationem  exaltat  vi  ovehit.  8iquidcm  eiua 
communiouis,  qua  so  nobis  illigavit  beueficio,  rcgca  ct  ipai  constituimur,  robora 
eins  «d  eertamm  emu  duibolo,  p«ooato  et  motte  depugntiidttni  artnatii  inetttiM 
eins  ornamentia  ad  apem  ünnuntalitatis  vestiti,  divitiia  aanctitatia  eine  ad 
frnctificanduin  deo  i>t'r  bona  opera  locupletati.  —  At  sacerdotis  functionoiu 
liibilo  minori  nostro  bono  stjstiuet;  non  ideo  tantuni,  <\\\od  sua  intercessione 
placatum  patrem  itobii^  propitium  reddit,  sed  quod  nos  quoquo  iu  sacerdotii 
consortium  ascUcit,  ut  ipeo  Ireti  intenNawnw  ao  inediatora  patri  preces,  gratia- 
nun  aotioiiea,  noametipaoa  et  noetva  onuiia  offemnna." 
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from  other  methods  of  treatment,  it  is  important  to  mention 
that  Calvin  Btül  gives  the  same  definition  ol  Christ's  King- 
ship, 60  far  as  subject-matter  is  concerned,  that  he  has  pre- 
viously given,  luiiufly,  that  Clirist  s  Kingship  verifies  itself  in 
our  assurance  of  eternal  salvation,  m  our  victory  over  sin,  in 
our  patience  in  face  of  the  evils  of  the  world.^  The  scope  of 
the  regnum  Christi  in  this  relation  he  expressly  limits  to  the 
sUtt'M  esBoUaHoniB,  On  the  other  hand»  he  extends  not  only 
the  priestly  but  the  prophetic  office  over  both  the  stains 
Christi,  For  the  satisfaction  otVered  in  Christ's  sacrificial 
death  is  continued  in  the  intercession  of  the  exalted  Christ» 
and  the  exercise  on  earth  of  the  office  of  Prophet  in  the 
eofiUinua  eoangdti  predieaHo  within  the  Church  through  the 
communication  to  the  Church  of  the  Spirit  This  exclusive 
reference  of  the  kingly  office  to  the  inward  perfection  of 
beUeverö  occurs  elsewhere,  bu  lur  1  know,  only  in  Amepius 
{Medulla,  i.  19.  24,  26);  but  how  far  removed  Amesius  is 
from  the  starting-point  adopted  by  Calvin,  when  he  adds, 
that  the  prophetic  office  of  Christ  admits  of  being  transferred  to 
other  men,  but  not  the  office  of  King  nor  the  office  of  Priest ! 

While  I  reserve  niy  right  to  return  at  a  later  point  to 
another  interpretation  due  to  Calvin  of  the  Kingship  of 
Christ,  the  exposition  already  given  justifies  the  conclusion 
that  Calvin  consistently  maintained  that  reference  of  Christ* a 
Kingship  to  the  defence  of  believers  and  their  deliverance 
from  sin  and  the  world,  which  he  adopted  from  Luther's 
"Freedom  of  a  Christian  Man."  Meanwhile,  from  Luther 
through  Melanchthon  there  spread  among  the  theologians  of 
the  German  Reformation  another  definition  of  the  r^fiam 
ChrisH  sprümU»  This  was  the  conception  of  the  community 
of  believers,  in  so  far  as  that  community  is  established,  main- 

'  Lib.  ii.  15.  4:  "Unde  coUigimus,  ipsum  iioltis  ma^'is  rognare  quam  sibi, 
idquu  iutus  ct  extra,  ut  scilicet  donis  Spiritus  rufurii  vx  lis  priniitiia  sontiamus 
v«re  nos  deo  coniu&ctM  «sae  ad  perfeetoin  bettitadinem.  DeiiidB  ut  fliaadini 
•piritiia  Tiitnto  fnM  non  dubitcniua,  oontra  diabolam,  mundnm  et  qnodfis 

iioxac  germs  no5?  srm|)pr  fon»  victorfs.  .  ,  .  Ad  nctfrnam  nsqtic  Titam  no?< 
.■ittolit,  ut  ]>;itii--iit«:'r  luiiif  vitAiu  sub  acrumiiis,  iiicdia,  frigoro,  coiitotntii,  probris 
aiüäquu  luclvstüa  tratiHigaiuua  hoc  uoo  contcuti,  (|uod  nunquam  dcstituet  no9 
m  nostor,  quin  neoMaitatifaitt  nostril  mbTtniati'* 
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tained,  and  governed  through  the  Word  of  God.^  Calvin  had 
already  adopted  this  as  tlie  content  of  the  office  of  Prophet  in 
both  the  states  of  Christ  But  to  show  how  movable  Calvin 
was  on  this  point,  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  CiUeehimns 
Gmevensis  he  appropriates  the  above  interpretation  of  the 
kingly  office,  in  spite  of  its  inconsistency  with  the  view  he 
liatl  otherwise  expounded ;  and  since  the  kingly  office  con- 
cerned the  t<(((tns  cxaUationis,  tliere  folluwod  the  further 
change  that  he  limited  the  prophetic  office  in  this  connection 
to  the  sUttw  easinanüionis,*  At  the  same  time  this  inconse- 
quence on  Oalvin's  part  has  not  had  any  appreciable  influence 
in  his  own  circle.  Ou  the  contrary,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism 
adopts  the  statement  of  the  Catechism  of  Geneva  about  the 
otlice  of  Trophet,  and  combines  under  the  head  of  Kingship 
the  two  references  acknowledged  by  Calvin,  namely,  the  ruling 
of  the  Church  as  such  by  Word  and  Spirit,  and  the  defence 
as  well  as  maintenance  of  the  standing  of  believers  *  The  same 
method  of  statement  meets  us  in  Rodolf,  the  expounder  of  the 
Catechism.  But  all  the  other  Keformed  theologians  accessible 
to  me  retain  the  double  reference  of  the  kingly  office  proposed 
in  the  Catechism,  namely,  that  of  Calvin  and  of  Melanchthon 
and  Luther,  combine  with  it  Calvin's  extension  of  the  pro- 
phetic ofBce  to  both  the  states  of  Christ,  and  land  themselves 
in  a  double  explanation  of  the  orii^in  of  the  Church,  namely, 
fn)m  tlie  persistenco  of  the  ])r<)i)hetic  uHico,  and  from  the 
kingly  office  of  Christ  The  Lutherans,  especially  Gerhard, 
Quenstedt,  and  HoUatz,  follow  suit;  although  in  Baier  we  miss 

>  Of.  Küstlin,  iL  p.  880 ;  Uelmditlion,  Zoei  O,  S,  xxL  pp.  519,  920 ;  vid, 

mipra,  p.  287. 

'  Niomeyer,  f.c.  p.  129:  "  Rcgiuuii  Christi  spiritnale,  quod  vorbo  ot  spinlu 
dtii  contiuetwr,  quae  iustitiam  ct  vitani  secmu  feruut.  .  .  .  TropheU  Chiistus 
CB^  quam  in  maud  urn  desMmdit,  patria  m  lefl^tnm  apod  homines  et  iutcrpre. 
tern  profeasu  est  idque  in  mm  finem,  nt  patna  Toluntate  ml  plennm  exposita 
finem  poncrct  revc-Iationibus  ontuibuH  et  propbetüa.*' 

'  L.r.  p.  157  ;  C'jf.  PnL  81  :  " flirlstii';  iipjH^llatur  unctiis,  qiioH  a  patro 
onJinatus  ct  spiritu  sancto  UDctuo  .sit  muiuuu»  prophcta  au  doctor,  qui  uohis 
arcanum  oonailiiim  et  omnem  Tolontatem  [latrb  de  redemtione  noatri  patefecit, 
et  anmmaa  pontifez,  qui  noa  unico  aacrifido  owpofia  aoi  ndemit»  aüidneqiM 
pro  nobis  apud  patreni  iutercedil^  et  rex,  qui  noa  aoo  verbo  et  spiritu  gubernat, 
.at  partaro  nobia  salutam  tuetur  ac  conaervat." 
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Calvin's  original  reference  of  the  kingly  otiicc  to  tlic  defence 
of  believers.  I  may  mention,  also,  in  regard  to  the  conception 
of  the  resmum  ChrisUt  which  originally  was  not  divided  into 
the  regmm  potentiae  and  Übe  rtgnum  gratiae,  that  after  the 
doctrine  of  the  two  natures  became  prominent,  a  distinction 
was  drawn  in  hoth  schools  between  what  was  due  to  the 
Divine  imturo,  ;iiid  what  to  the  exaltation  of  the  liuiii.'m 
nature  in  Christ.  And  although  licie  also  we  lind  traces  ui 
the  opposite  yiews  held  by  the  two  schools  with  regard  to  the 
relation  between  the  two  states  of  Christ,  yet  this  is  of  small 
significance  for  the  theory  of  the  three  offices.  On  the 
contrary,  our  inquiry  has  shown  that  the  form  in  which 
this  dog}na  was  taught  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  b(»th 
si'ies  alike,  was  a  compound  of  elements  from  Luther  and 
Melanchthon  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Calvin  on  the  other. 

When  the  activities  of  Christ  in  His  two  states  are 
divided  according  to  subject-matter  among  the  three  offices, 
the  result  is  a  network  in  which  each  oiUce  appears  under 
both  states,  and  each  of  the  two  states  displays  all  the  three 
offices.  This  method  obtains  even  in  the  case  of  those  who, 
like  Amesiufi  and  Wendelin,  begin  by  making  the  essential 
order  of  the  offices  evolve  itself  in  the  temporal  sequence 
of  events,  namely,  Christ  first  taught,  then  offered  Himself 
as  a  sacrifice,  and  finally  cntored  upon  His  lordship.  For 
these  theologians,  too,  recognise  the  continuance  of  the  pro- 
phetic and  of  the  priestly  office  in  skUu  exaUationis — their 
position  being  that  the  effect  of  what  Christ  accomplished  in 
His  earthly  life  is  brought  to  bear  upon  mankind  through  the 
continuance  of  similar  activity  ou  His  part  in  His  cxalijilion, 
whereby,  according  to  the  theory  in  question,  the  opus  inedia' 
torium  Christi  becomes  complete.  It  has  been  proved  by 
Krauss  that  in  their  application  of  this  doctrine  the  Lutheran 
theologians  lack  the  necessary  precision.  For  my  purpose 
here  T  select  one  instance  of  this  for  special  notice. 

It  is  a  formal  weakness  in  the  view  under  consideration,  that 
its  advocates  have  from  the  b^iuning  been  content  to  demon* 
strate  the  rcgnum  ChrisH  merely  in  statu  emitationis,  whereas 
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they  make  the  other  two  offices  hoM  for  both  forms  of  exist- 
ence. Thiö  betrays  an  ominous  resemblance  to  the  Sucinian 
position,  and  throws  doubt  upon  the  possibility  of  succeas- 
fuliy  opposing  the  latter  in  the  other  points  connected  with 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  f*or«  according  to  Luther's  Catechisms 
at  least,  it  is  the  regnum  CkritU  which  is  the  direct  test  of 
His  Godhead.  If  the  Kingship  of  Christ  fails  to  approve 
itbelf  in  statu  cxinanitianis,  then  the  teai  bin^  of  the  highest 
Prophet  aftüids  so  much  the  less  ground  for  applying  to  Him 
the  predicate  of  Godhead,  that  His  sufferings  in  the  office  of 
Priest  seem  directly  to  contradict  the  characteristic  attributes 
of  Deity.  Many  of  the  Beformed  theologians,  howeyer,  under 
the  iinpulöc  of  opposition  to  the  Socinians,  have  mude  a  brave 
attempt  to  supplement  the  theory  at  this  point.  In  Gomarus, 
Maccovias,  Wendelin,  Heidanus,  Büssen,  I  find  the  following 
adduced  as  proofs  of  the  Kingship  of  Christ,  namely,  that  He 
was  bom  as  King  of  the  Jews,  that  He  was  worshipped  by 
the  Magi,  that  He  issued  commands  to  evil  spirits,  that  He 
made  changes  in  the  law,  forgave  siny,  wrought  uiuucles,  and 
made  a  royal  entry  into  Jerusalem.  By  these  things  He 
declared  not  only  His  destination  to  Kingship  in  the  future, 
which  the  Socinians  admitted,  but  His  possession  of  the  right 
to  the  same.  In  conclusion,  the  said  theologians  argue  that, 
if  these  are  not  valid  proofs  of  the  active  Kingship  of  Christ, 
then  that  Kingship  cannot  be  dated  even  from  His  resur- 
rection, but  is  established  only  by  the  complete  subjection  of 
the  world  to  Him  at  the  last  These  arguments  have  been 
appropriated  by  the  later  Lutherans  Hollatz  and  Buddeus. 
But  a  makeshift  of  this  sort,  compounded  of  elements  wholly 
iucongruou.s,  ia  the  more  powerless  to  produce  conviction  that 
it  betrays  complete  ignorance  of  what  is  universally  recog- 
nised as  the  8idiject-matter  of  the  rtgnurn,  Ckriaii  in  statu 
exaltatimis.  This  consideration,  according  to  the  statement 
supplied  by  Krauss,  has  been  regarded  by  one  only  of  the 
Reformed  theologians  on  the  European  continent,  namely, 
Wollel).  By  him,  the  effort  Christ  spent  on  the  formation 
of  His  commuuity,  namely,  His  appointment  of  the  apostles 
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and  His  institution  of  the  sacraiyeiits,  is  described  as  evidence 
of  His  active  exercise  of  kinj^ly  rights.^  This  assuniption 
is  shared  by  the  Helmstedt  Lutheran,  Homejua,  and  it  re- 
appears in  Sohleiennacher  (vol.  i  p.  522),  who  quotes  the 
sending  forth  of  the  disciples  and  the  instructions  given 
for  their  conduct  as  the  historical  marks  of  the  Xingship  of 
Christ. 

Witliin  the  circle  of  Calvinism,  however,  even  before  its 
contact  with  Socinianism,  there  appeared  a  most  vigorous 
interpretation  of  the  Kingship  of  Christ  in  His  historical 
life,  an  interpretation  with  independent  features  of  its  own. 

The  Puritan  exposition  of  Christ's  Kingship  has  in  view  the 
acceptance  of  Christ  as  Lawgiver  for  the  Church  in  its 
capacity  as  a  visible,  organised,  and  worshipping  community. 
This  is  a  direct  departure  from  the  conception  of  the  regnum 
Ckristi  ^nrüuah  upheld  alike  by  Calvin  and  by  Luther. 
The  idea  attained  concrete  realisation  owing  to  the  special 
conditions  under  which  the  congregations  of  Dutch  and 
Euglish  exiles  were  forced  to  dispense  with  the  support  of 
the  State,  and  the  English  Puritans,  like  the  Scots,  had  to 
effect  the  formation  of  a  Eeformed  Church  in  conflict  with 
the  civil  power.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  in  the  editions  of  the  InsHtuHo  between  1539  and 
1554  there  is  a  statement  of  Calvin  h  pointing  in  thi.H 
direction,  which  is  wanting  in  1536,  and  has  again  dis- 
appeared in  1559.  This  statement,  however,  Calvin  makes, 
not  under  the  head  of  the  regnum  Chridi,  but  by  way  of 
explaining  the  title  d^minm  in  the  Creed.'  The  idea  was 
appropriated  by  John  a  Lasco,  along  with  Calvin's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  regnum  Ohrüti.    In  the  Catechism  of  the  Con- 

*  Christ,  thcd.  eompend.  i.  18:  "Regium  officium  in  humiliationis  stata 
administnvit  eoelenam  verbo  ao  apiritn  sic  congregaodo  at  oonaarvaado^  ut 

Ikihil  ixtornac  rcgiae  maiaatatis  in  ipso  apparuerit." 

^  C  Ji.  xxix.  p.  516:  "Postremo  illi  domini  clopriuTn  adscriltitur,  quoniam 
hac  lego  mundo  frotus  est  a  patrc,  ut  eius  (iouiinalioncni  liir  tworcpat.  .  .  . 
Sic  autem  »iguitiuatur,  uon  tantum  praeceptorem  i»täu  et  laagistiuut,  cui 
anaenltandnm  dt  doceittl,  aed  caput  ae  prindpam,  cuiiia  imperio  parandum 
sit,  cuius  utttoi  obtempeFattdum,  cuina  ad  Tdnntatam  obaaqnia  noatra  aint 
dirigenda." 
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grcgation  of  ExOes  in  London  (1551),  he  speaks,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  the  Kingship  o£  ChrisL  us  existing  for  the 
protection  of  believers  from  every  evil,  and  expresses  the 
thought  that  believers  ipnus  plenUudine  in  re^es  atgw 
Boeerdoies  domino  in  «pirito  conaeemntur.  But  at  the  same 
period,  in  the  Compendium  doetrimu,  following  the  order 
r^num,  prophetia,  sacerdotiuvi,  be  dfscriljes  the  content  of 
the  first  of  thcvse  offices  as  being  the  coniiiiunication  through 
Ciirist  of  all  eternal  and  unchangeable  laws  for  the  Church. 
This  view  first  finds  a  distinct  echo  in  the  Soots  Confession 
of  1560:  "lesum  Chriatmn  esse  Messiam  promissnm, 
tmicum  ecclesiae  caput,  instum  nostrum  legisktorem,  nnicum 
nostrum  summ  urn  sacerdotem  contiteinur."  Then  the  founder 
of  English  Puritanism,  Kobert  Browne/  follows  suit  with 
the  statement:  "The  Kingdom  of  Christ  is  His  office  of 
government,  whereby  He  useth  the  obedience  of  His  people* 
to  keep  His  laws  and  commandements  to  their  salvation  and 
welfare/*  Also,  in  the  Larger  Catechism  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  the  year  1648,  tliis  thought  certainly  getö  the 
first  place,  before}  the  other  acknowledged  attributes  of 
Christ's  Kingship :  "  Christus  exsequitur  mnnns  regium  dum 
popolnm  sibi  ex  mnndo  vocat,  eosque  officiariis»  legibus  ac 
ceusnris  donat  atqne  instruit,  quibns  eos  visibili  modo  regit 
et  gubemat."*  These  principles  reappear  in  the  run  tan 
theologians  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  on  them  is  ba.sed, 
in  particular,  the  binding  force  of  Christ's  legislation  with 
regard  to  worship.  Yet  it  is  well  worth  noting  that  a 
theologian  so  influential  as  John  Owen  refuses  to  regard  as 
exhaustive  this  reference  of  Christ's  Kingship  to  the  external  . 
supremacy  of  the  Gospel,  as  seen  in  the  obedience  given  to 
Church  ohicers.  He  not  only  recognises  that  thereby  injury 
is  done  to  the  significance  of  Christ's  Divine  nature  as  the 
basis  of  His  dominion  over  the  world,  but,  in  the  spirit  of 
Luther  and  Calvin,  he  emphasises  the  internal  and  spiritual 

*  The  Life  and  Manners  of  all  True  Christians,  1582. 

•  loh.  a  Iasco,  Oiwra,  ed.  Kuyper,  torn,  iL  pp,  416, 480,  304,  806  ;  Nicmeyer, 
(kii,  CImif.  p.  845,  Appandix,  p.  M ;  Weingarten,  SeveiMÜmtakirehm  Sngkmdi, 
p.  21. 
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character  of  Christ's  dominion,  as  consisting  in  tliat  rule  over 
Bouls  which  alone  gives  obedience  to  Christ  its  worth.^ 

The  Puhtan  view  of  Chriat's  Kingship  ia  imdoubtedly 
the  source  of  that  flavour  of  the  ceremonial  law  which 
obtains  in  the  Scottish  Church  and  in  Independency ;  it  also 
opens  the  way  for  that  rejection  or  limitation  of  the  inter- 
ference of  the  State  with  the  Cliurch  which  is  the  mark  of 
Independency,  and  has  dominated  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Scotland.  At  the  same  time»  even  for  this  particular  circle 
of  Calvinism,  the  s^nificance  of  the  view  before  us  is  &r 
more  ecclesiastical  than  dogmatic.  For  example,  the  fact 
that  iu  the  Keformed  Churches  of  the  Continent  this  view  is 
not  ourreut,  has  never  been  felt  by  the  Puritans  to  be  a 
ground  of  ecclesiastical  separation.  On  the  contrary,  we  see 
in  Owen  that  the  directly  opposite  doctrine  of  the  spiritual 
nature  of  Christ's  Kingship  is  maintained  alongside  of  it  as 
the  matter  of  chief  (,'onceru.  No  doubt,  historically  con- 
sidered Christ's  intention  of  founding  a  community,  and  His 
preparatory  steps  toward  that  end,  are  to  be  viewed  as  the 
material  of  His  Kingship ;  but  the  indications  in  Matthew's 
Gk)spel  (if  the  words  were  spoken  by  Christ  at  all),  that  His 
community  is  to  assume  a  constitutional  form,  have  not  the 
force  <jf  statutory  legislation;  the  legal  element,  which  is  the 
unique  feature  of  Puritanism,  does  not  come  from  Christ, 
The  Puritan  idea  of  the  Kingi^p  of  Christ,  therefore,  so  far 
as  it  goes  beyond  the  position  of  Wolleb  and  Schleiermacher, 
need  not  further  be  taken  into  account  Here  and  there, 
however,  in  the  l\eformed  theology  we  get  valuable  bints 
toward  a  restatement  of  the  dogma  of  the  three  offices  of 
ChriflL    For  example,  there  is  the  remark  of  Amesius  that 

*  Person  qf  Chrixf,  Hod  and  J/an,  chap.  vii.  {Works,  London,  1721,  p.  51): 
"Som«  aeem  to  imagine  that  the  kingly  power  of  Ohriat  towards  the  Ghurdi 
consists  only  in  externsl  nile  by  the  gospel  tnd  the  lawe  thereof,  requiring 
ol>edience  unio  th'!  t  fiii  t  IS  aii<l  ium  is,  that  Ho  liath  appointed  therein.  It  is 
true  that  thi><  al.su  I  ■dungs  unto  His  kingly  ixjwcr  and  rule.  But  to  suppose 
that  it  consistoth  solely  therein,  ia  an  ebullition  from  the  poisonous  fountaiti 
of  the  denial  of  His  Divine  person."  P.  68 :  "  The  rule  of  Christ  M  King  of 
the  Choroh  is  iateraal  and  spiritnal  over  the  minds,  souls,  and  oonBcienoes  of 
sllthHtdobeUeTV.** 
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in  the  statu  emltatumis  the  Kingsliip  of  Christ  involves  a 

certain  modification  of  the  projilictic  and  the  priestly  office, 
BO  that  ChriRt  m/mm  sacerdolium  et  pivpheliam  retjiani  exerceat 
(Medulla,  i.  23,  32).  Does  not  this  remark  apply  also  to  our 
view  of  Christ's  earthly  life  ?  Poes  not  the  prophetic  activity 
of  Christ»  so  far  as  it  seeks  the  estahlishment  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  from  His  own  person  as  centre,  also  display  the  note 
of  Kingship  ?  Besides,  have  not  the  Kelormed  theolfK^ians 
(voL  i  p.  275)  made  the  positive  statement  that,  in  discharg- 
ing the  priestly  office  of  satisfaction  by  His  doable  obedience, 
Christ  acts  as  copu^  eeeUti(Ut  that  is  to  say,  exercises  the 
office  of  a  King  ? 

The  reply  to  the  first  ([iicbLiuu  is  ahcody  given  in  tlic 
statement  with  which  Ernesti  (vol.  i.  p.  521)  introduced  his 
objections  to  the  customary  definition  of  the  three  offices, 
namely,  that  if  Moses  is  a  type  of  Christ,  then  for  the  latter 
the  kingly  and  the  prophetic  office  fall  into  one.  This 
corresponds  also  to  the  acknowledged  liistorical  facts.  For 
wimi  Jesus,  who  appeared  with  the  marivs  of  a  prophet  only, 
and  was  so  regarded,  sought  recognition  from  His  disciples  as 
the  anointed  King,  He  ranged  the  material  of  His  prophetic 
activity  under  a  conception  which  must  in  itself  have  had  no 
relation  to  it.  Hence  it  is  a  purely  arbitrary  analysis  of 
the  word  "  Christ  "  when  theologians  iind  expressed  in  it 
botli  tlie  prophetic  and  the  kingly  olHce.  Then  the  gradual 
development  of  the  dogma  showed  that  Christ  in  statu  cxalta- 
tionia  had  to  act  not  only  as  King  but  as  Priest  in  establishing 
the  Church ;  so  that  in  this  connection  also  the  two  titles 
coincide.  On  the  other  hand,  it  follows  from  the  statement  of 
Ill-formed  theologians  ah  eady  referred  t<>,  and  which  has  found 
so  wide  response  in  mure  recent  times,  that  the  Kingship  of 
Christ  is  to  be  regarded  as  operative  in  His  priestly  ministry 
also;  which  combination  we  may  reasonably  understand  to 
mean,  in  the  sense  of  Emesti,  that  Christ,  by  otl'ering  up  His 
life,  gives  the  supreuio  pr<»«if  of  His  Kingship  in  the  interest 
of  His  subjects.  In  any  case  it  follows  that,  if  Christ  in  His 
priestly  ministry  is  to  be  regarded  as  caput  ecdcms,  Priesthood 
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ami  Kingsliip  cannot  be  set  alongside  each  other  aa  independ- 
ent oifices,  but  the  former  must  be  understood  as  a  particular 
consequence  and  application  of  the  latter.  Thus  the  analysifi 
of  the  title  Christ,  which  led  to  the  scheme  of  the  three 
offices,  is  as  amply  refuted  in  argument  as  it  lacks  justification 
in  history.  For  Jesus  is  called  the  Anointed  solely  to  denote 
His  sovereign  dignity.  If  He  is  also  called  rropliut  and 
Priest,  it  is  clear  that  Hi^  prophetic  activities  aübrd  the 
material  for  the  exercise  of  His  Kingßhip,  and,  in  view  of  the 
previous  discussion,  we  may  surmise  that  His  priestly  activity, 
in  freely  surrendering  His  life,  must  be  regarded  also  as  a 
particular  niauilestatiun  uf  J  lib  Kingship,  conditioned  by  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  case.  Eeformed  theologians,  e.g. 
Amesius  and  Wendclin,  justify  the  setting  up  of  the  thi-ee 
offices  alongside  of  and  in  succession  to  each  other,  from  the 
urdo  eoftftrendaa  ioLvJbU,  qui  prins  debuü  esqpUeaH,  deinde 
acquiri,  posiea  appliearL  But  this  observation  is  not  of 
sulhcient  weight  to  uphold  the  linear  enumeration  of  the 
tbi'ee  uQices  of  Christ  against  the  subordination,  already 
indicated,  of  the  two  other  offices  to  the  office  of  King.  For 
what  is  here  formally  and  theoretically  distinguished,  is  in 
actual  fact  neither  co-ordinate  nor  distinct  The  whole  opera- 
tion, tlierefore,  is  of  value  only  in  so  far  as  it  secures  a 
complete  nifistery  of  the  material  which  must  he  inchuled  in 
determining  the  significance  of  Christ  as  viedüUor  saliUü ;  but 
what  that  significance  is,  the  scheme  of  the  three  offices  does 
not  reveal,  for  the  simple  reason  that  complete  knowledge 
must  take  the  form  of  unity. 

While,  therefore,  in  uur  effort  to  grasp  the  significance  of 
Christ's  life,  we  are  at  libeii  v  to  follow  the  lines  of  the 
scheme  now  before  us,  yet  this  much  wc  must  regard  as 
proved,  that  Christ's  exercise  of  His  £ingship,  which  for 
Himself  is  the  chief  thing,  seeing  He  wishes  to  be  recognised 
88  the  Christ,  will  find  expression  both  in  His  pro])hetic  and 
in  His  priestly  service.  And  since  the  kingly  activity  of 
Clirist  pertains  to  the  founding  and  upholding  of  the  religious 
community  of  Christ,  therefore  in  the  staiu  exinawUioni»  it  is 
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represented  by  the  purpose  of  Ohiist  to  accomplish  this  end,  \ 
whioh  purpose  pervades  His  two  other  aotivities,  and*  is  never 
oat  of  their  view.    On  the  other  hand,  the  priestly  and  the 

prophetic  oflBces  refuse  to  be  merged  in  each  other,  for  the 
former  moves  in  the  direction  from  maii  to  God,  and  the 
latter  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction,  from  God  to  man.  ' 
The  traditional  theology,  however,  differentiates  also  the 
material  presented  to  us  under  these  two  conceptions.  To 
Christ's  prophetic  office  are  reckoned  all  His  words,  to  His 
priestly  office  all  His  deeds.  Moreover,  as  Priest,  Christ  must 
satisfy  the  double  legal  demand  made  by  God  on  sinful  men, 
namely,  through  the  conformity  of  His  whole  conduct  to  the 
moral  law  in  His  intercourse  with  men,  and  through  readiness 
to  endure  all  possible  persecution  as  tiie  punishment  of  sin. 
Now,  as  is  well  known,  the  distinction  between  active  and 
passive  obedience  is  due  entirely  to  this  consideration  of  the 
double  cMm  of  the  law  upon  siuful  men.  Eegarded  in 
themselves,  the  two  conceptions  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 
For  obedience  in  suffering  is  either  non-existent  or  else  it 
exists  in  the  active  form  of  endurance;  sufibring  which  is 
not  at  bottom  an  exercise  of  moral  will  would  not  come 
under  the  head  of  obedience  at  all.  Tiiese  considerations 
apply  also  to  the  older  Dogmatics,  for  the  latter  distinguishes 
and  co-ordinates  the  two  conceptions  of  obedience  only  in 
regard  to  the  satisfaction  offered  to  Grod,  whereas,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  merit,  it  combines  them  in  the  one  obedience 
to  the  Divine  will.  This  means  the  setting  up  alon^^side  of 
each  other  of  two  views  of  the  same  matter,  one  clear  and 
the  other  crooked,  and  the  question  arises  not  only  whether 
this  is  in  itself  conceivable,  but  especially  whether  there  is 
evidence  for  it  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus.  I  waive  the 
p(^iiiL  as  U)  whether  God  regarded  the  life  of  Clin.sL  at  one 
and  the  same  time  from  the  standpoint  of  legal  righteousness 
and  from  that  of  loving  Providence.  But  for  the  individual 
consciousness  of  Jesus  it  is  neither  proved  nor  even  probable 
that  He  regarded  the  details  of  His  life  at  one  moment  as 
satisfaction  to  God,  at  another  as  service  rendered,  at  one 
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time  iu  iho  light  of  the  distinction  lietwrrn  doing  and  sutrer- 
ing,  at  another  in  the  light  of  the  subordination  of  sutiering 
to  doing.  Yet  this  muet  needs  be  the  caae  to  satiBfy  tbe 
demands  of  the  traditional  Dogmatics.  For  though,  at  the 
end  of  Christ's  life,  His  sufferings  assumed  for  Him  a  form 
more  iiitcusitiud  in  degree,  yet  in  essence  they  were  identical 
tlirough  all  the  staces  of  His  ])ublic  iile,  being  interwoven 
with  His  work  from  the  beginn  ins?.  Thus  the  particular 
distinotioDS  which  have  been  made  in  the  material  of  Chiist's 
priestly  office  do  not  stand  the  test  of  oomparisoii  with  the 
facts  of  His  historical  life. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  distribution  of  Cbi'iöt's  words  and 
deeds  between  the  two  oüices  of  Prophet  and  Priest,  The 
deeds  of  Christ  in  their  conformity  to  the  Divine  law  are 
regarded  exclusively  as  something  rendered  to  God;  but 
surely,  in  the  first  place»  they  are  something  rendered  to  man, 
to  the  various  classes  of  men  with  whom  Christ  comes  into 
more  or  less  intimate  relation.  The  words  of  Clirist  are 
regarded  exclusively  in  their  prophetic  siguifieance  for  man ; 
but  His  words,  equally  with  His  deeds,  must  submit  to  be 
judged  by  the  standards  of  the  moral  law.  And  therefore 
the  truth,  wisdom,  and  self-possession  that  mark  the  words  of 
Christ  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  His  moral  obedience  toward 
God,  as  the  "  grace  and  truth,"  which  pervade  all  His  deeds, 
are  part  of  His  function  as  Prophet  to  reveal  the  will  of  God 
to  men.  Therefore,  just  as  it  proved  impoesible  alongside  of 
Ciirist'e  priestly  and  prophetic  activity  to  find  a  separate 
sphere  for  the  exercise  of  His  Kingship,  so  it  is  equally 
imj)o8sible  to  assign  to  each  of  these  two  ollices  a  sc|)arate 
department  of  Christ's  life.  Thus  the  expectation  based 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  three  offices,  that  thereby  we  should 
reach  a  true  division  of  the  life  of  Christ,  is  shown  to  be 
groundless.  The  kingly  office  of  Christ  finds  expression  only 
in  His  manifest  purpose  by  deed  and  word  to  establish  the 
coiiunnnity  of  tlie  Kiuirdom  uf  God  and  to  lead  it  to  its  'joixX ; 
and  although  Christ  in  His  life  both  reveals  God  to  men  and 
represents  men  to  God,  or  brings  men  near  to  God;  yet  in 
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the  light  of  our  preceding  discuFsion  wo  mnnt  not  expect 
that  Christ's  words  and  deeds  as  a  whole  will  permit  of  exact 
Bubdivifiion  between  these  diverse  categories.  In  all  these 
respects  the  doctrine  of  the  three  offices  spells  failure.  If, 
however,  the  formal  distinction  between  the  kingly  Priesthood 
and  tliü  kingly  Proythethood  of  Christ  is  to  be  maintained,  wo 
must  show  how  this  distinction,  as  a  means  of  apprehendmg  ^ 
the  homogeneous  life*work  of  Christ,  is  derived  from  the 
manifest  inward  unity  of  the  same.  For  the  older  school  it 
might  be  snfBeient  that  in  the  New  Testament  Christ  is 
named  Prophet  and  Pneht ;  for  us  that  counts  as  a  valuable 
fini^erpost  to  guide  our  inquiry,  but  can  by  no  means  be 
taken  as  the  expression  of  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
life-work  and  religious  worth  of  Christ 

The  superficial  formalism  of  the  old  method  comes  out, 
also,  in  the  waj  in  which  the  contrast  hetween  the  two  states 
of  Christ  is  applied  to  His  three  official  functions.  For  it  is 
only  in  theory  that  there  is  any  contrast  bot  ween  them;  in 
reality,  whatever  falls  within  the  status  exaUationis  must  be 
conceived  as  a  continuation  of  the  corresponding  functions  of 
the  stains  exmanUtonds,  if  it  is  capable  of  being  clearly  con- 
ceived at  all.  I  h>i\e  aheady  pointed  out  (p.  406)  that  the 
formula  which  describes  Christ  as  exalted  to  the  right  hand 
of  God,  either  has  for  us  no  meaning,  since  Christ  as  exalted 
is  beyond  our  ken,  or  else  offers  an  occasion  for  every  form  of 
extravagance,  unless  regard  be  had  to  the  fact  that  between 
Christ  and  the  community  of  believers,  which  He  designed  by 
His  words,  deeds,  and  ])atience  to  establish,  there  is  an  abiding 
relation  whereby  Christ  continues  to  be  the  ground  of  its  exist- 
ence and  specific  character.  If  by  His  kingly  Prophethood  and 
Ftiesthood  Christ  founded  His  community,  then  its  present 
maintenance,  through  the  continued  exercise  of  these  func- 
tions in  His  exalted  state,  can  only  be  rightly  judged  in  tlic 
light  of  what  is  recognised  to  have  been  the  content  of  these 
functions  in  His  historical  life.  Indeed,  this  principle  is 
already  systematically  applied  to  explain  the  attribute  of 
intercession  which,  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Bomans  and  to  the 
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Hebrews,  ib  ttacribed  to  the  exalted  Christ,  and  whieh  there- 
fore is  regarded  as  a  oontiniiatioii  of  Hk  Priesthood.  It  is 
understood  to  mean  that  what  Christ  accomplished  as  Priest 

by  His  suH'ering.s  and  dcalli  fur  the  founding  of  His  com- 
munity, remaios  the  efticient  ground  of  its  relation  to  God. 
The  continuance  of  the  kingly  Prophethood  signifies  that  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  Gud,  through  which 
Christ  founded  His  community,  is  that  means  for  its  mainten- 
ance and  extension  which  corresponds  to  the  historic^il  dignity 
of  Christ,  and  causes  His  person  to  be  recognised  as  still 
effective  for  that  end.  With  r^ard  to  Christ's  earthly  life, 
we  had  already  found  that  no  material  was  forthcoming  for 
the  exercise  of  His  kingly  office  which  did  not  fall  in  part 
under  His  prophetic,  in  part  under  His  priestly,  activity. 
This  conclusion  in  further  strengthened  when  we  proceed  to 
examine  more  closely  the  idea  introduced  by  Calvin,  that  the 
exalted  Christ  exercises  His  Kingship  in  the  assurance  which 
believers  have  of  their  salvation,  in  their  victory  over  the 
enemies  thereof,  and  in  their  patience  under  all  kinds  of  eviL 
For  it  will  appear  that  these  are  merely  such  results  as  are 
necessarily  involved  in  His  Priesthood,  au  far  as  by  His 
Priesthood  He  has  reconciled  us  to  God. 

The  traditional  scheme  of  the  three  offices  is  only  a  first 
step  toward  grasping  the  signifioanoe  of  Christ  for  the  com- 
munity which  believes  on  Him.  It  is  a  mere  attempt  to 
reach  as  complete  a  mastery  as  possible  of  the  material  at 
our  disposril.  Ikit,  since  it  oilers  us  only  distinctions  and 
contrasts  without  reducing  these  to  an  ultimate  unity,  it  is 
far  from  being  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject,  which 
as  such  is  neither  twofold  nor  threefold,  but  one.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  approach  the  truth  by  reducing  the  different 
data  before  us  to  their  inherent  unity.  From  this  point  of 
view  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  that  Cliriüt's  activity  in  data 
exaltatioms  be  conceived  as  the  expression  of  the  abiding 
influence  of  His  historical  manifestation.  Further,  His  deeds 
and  words  must  be  regarded  as  the  one  common  material  of 
His  prophetic  and  priestly  activities,  and  His  kingly  office 
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must  be  included  in  these  as  a  specific  modification  of  the 
same;  <>r,  more  correotly,  His  Kingship  must  be  shown  to 

cousist  iu  these  very  same  priestly  and  prophetic  .'ictivities 
in  80  far  as  both  are  inspired  by  His  purpusu  to  found  and 
maintain  a  community  of  believers.  Only  the  prophetic  and 
the  priestlj  activitieB  refuse  to  coalesce,  because  in  the 
relation  between  QoA  and  man  they  run  in  exactly  opposite 
directions.  And  yet,  just  because  of  this  twofold  relation, 
they  form  tlie  unity  of  the  aims  mcdicUorium.  It  will  be  our 
business,  by  means  of  further  elucidations,  partly  to  sub- 
stantiate, partly  to  complete,  this  unity  of  the  prophetic  and 
priestly  functions  in  Christ  This,  however,  we  can  only  do 
by  analysing  the  purpose  which  maj  be  seen  to  pervade 
Christ's  life  as  a  whole. 

Tn  conclusion,  another  point  must  be  noted,  namely, 
that  the  designation  of  the  three  "  offices "  is  not  free  from 
objection.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  equivalence  iu  theological 
usage  of  munu$  and  oßcmm  is  a  guarantee  that  the  old 
theologians  did  not  conceive  the  first  expression  as  contrasted 
with  the  second.  But  German  usage  has  given  a  preference 
to  the  word  Amt^  and  oilers  no  equivalent  for  oßcium.  Now 
the  word  Amt  denotes  a  special  calling  such  as  contributes  to 
the  existence  of  a  l^ally  constituted  community,  or  an  ethical 
community  existing  under  legal  conditions.  But  in  the  case 
before  us  the  circumstances  to  be  dealt  with  are  wholly 
diiVereut.  For  by  the  Kingdom  of  God  wliich  Christ  estal)- 
lifihee  is  meant  a  cunimumty  resting,  not  on  legal  rights,  but 
on  loving  conduct ;  among  its  other  characteristics  is  this, 
that  for  love  men  give  up  their  1^1  rights,  or  at  any  rate 
do  not  bring  the  standard  of  right  as  such  visibly  into 
application.  That  Christ's  Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world 
(John  xviii.  36),  can  only  mean  tliat  it  is  exempt  from  the 
standard  of  legal  rights.  Besides,  iu  the  Old  Testament 
prophecy  never  was  an  **AnU'*;  it  was  always  a  free  re- 
ligious vocation.  Fmally,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  sets 
forth  that  the  Priesthood  of  Christ  is  subject  to  other  con- 
ditions than  the  oÜicial  {amilich)  priesthood  of  the  Old 
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Testament.  Therefore  it  is  only  of  the  personal  Yocatiou 
of  Chiist  that  we  have  any  zi^t  to  speak  in  these  zela- 
tiona.    Accoracj  in  the  scientific  use  of  terms  is  not  a 

matter  of  indifference.  Although  the  old  theologians  had 
no  intention  of  drawing  a  distinction  at  this  ]joiiit  between 
munm  and  oß'r{,>/ji,  it  has  happened  all  the  same  that, 
following  in  Melanebthon's  track,  they  have  introdnoed  as 
the  specific  oigan  of  the  ngnum  Chrisii  tpiriiudle  the  o£Gicial, 
that  is,  the  duly  licensed,  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments  (p.  2S9).  An  inference  fmni 
that  p<]>sition  meeta  ns  in  the  statement  of  the  Eefornied 
theologian  Polanos :  ^  "  Huius  regis  nostri  prorex  sen  vicarius 
generalis  non  est  papa  Bomanns,  sed  omnes  fidi  eoclesiae 
pastores  snnt  Christi  yicariL"  This  is  not  consistent  with 
the  spiritual  character  of  Christ's  lordship,  which  is  mani- 
febled  ill  the  fact  that  (lo.spel  and  Huciaiiients  continue  to 
exist  at  all  in  the  community  of  behevers.  That  [lartieular 
officials  are  duly  licensed  to  administer  Word  and  sacrament 
follows,  not  from  the  religious  character  of  the  commonity  as 
such,  in  which,  consistently  with  Christ's  vocation  as  Prophet, 
all  must  he  regarded  as  "  taught  of  Qod"  hut  from  the 
earthly  and  hist^uical  conditions  of  the  existence  of  the 
community.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  duly  licensed  office  as 
such  is  the  organ  of  Christ's  lordship,  then  the  dec]arati(mB 
of  Christ  Himself,  that  His  Kingdom  is  not  of  Uiis  world, 
and  that  His  disciples  are  not  to  rule  hut  to  serve  (Mark  z. 
42-45),  are  made  of  none  efifect.  It  is  better  that  Polanus 
be  declared  mistaken.  But,  to  remove  the  occasion  for  such 
assertions,  and  for  the  hierarchical  pretensions  which  are 
founded  upon  tiiem,  it  is  well  to  withhold  from  the  work 
of  Christ  the  title  of  "office"  (Ami),  since  this  title  may 
lead  the  holders  of  office  in  the  Church,  because  of  their 
formal  ecclesiastical  distinction  and  prerogative  as  compared 
with  the  ordinary  members  of  the  community,  to  pose  as  the 
representatives  of  Christ. 

§  47.  The  religions  view  of  the  world  is  such  that  God 

^  Syntagma  ikeol»  vu  29.  p»  iiS. 
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is  leoognised  as  the  efficient  cause  at  work  in  the  significant 
phenomena  of  nature  and  of  the  human  mind    In  the 

sproutiDg  of  Vegetation  the  heathen  sees  j)articular  gods ; 
in  its  decay  he  sees  their  death ;  Zeus  thimders,  and  hj 
the  hot  rajs  of  the  sun  Apollo  slays.  Nor,  on  this  level 
of  natural  religion,  is  any  particular  need  felt  for  any  other 
formula  than  that  the  life  of  the  gods  is  identical  with  the  life 
of  the  corresponding  natural  objects.  For  only  to  the  more 
exact  ol)servation  of  the  scientist  does  Nature  ^\ve  the  im- 
pression  of  possessing  in  liurself  a  relative  independence.  It 
is  otherwise  when  individual  men  acquire  religious  significance, 
smce  these  produce  an  unqualified  impression  of  mental  in- 
dependence. If  in  their  actions  there  is  descried  a  special 
interposition  of  God,  as  when  the  Assyrian  king  iniiicts  God's 
judgment  on  the  leraeHtes,  or  Korcscli  is  God's  servant  to 
deliver  them  from  hanishment,  then  these  persons  come  into 
consideration  as  instruments  of  the  Divine  action.  In  this 
capacity  they  stand  at  a  greater  distance  from  Grod,  if  it  -he 
assumed  that  tlie  Divine  purposes  which  they  serve  are  to 
themselves  unl^nnwn.  Nearer  to  God  stand  the  prophets; 
but  these,  tou,  in  varying  degree.  The  heathen  view  of 
prophecy,  for  example,  assumes  a  curtailment  or  cessation 
of  the  usual  mental  independence  of  the  prophet,  who  is 
accounted  an  organ  of  Divine  revelation  in  the  degree  in 
which  through  ecstasies  and  mania  be  lias  ceased  to  have 
control  over  himself.  But  the  prevaihug  Old  Testament 
view  of  prophecy  presupposes  both  the  mental  and  the 
moral  independence  of  the  prophets,  and  controls  the 
Divine  impulse  which  is  perceived  in  them  hy  the  recogni- 
tion of  their  own  consciousness  of  the  same,  and  their  con- 
vinced assent  to  the  words  of  God  which  are  given  them. 
At  the  same  time  the  rehgious  value  attached  to  the  prophets 
and  their  words  both  by  themselves  and  their  countrymen 
is  this,  that  they  are  accounted  the  instruments  or  organs 
of  the  self-revelation  of  God.  In  no  way  different  is  the 
estimate  put  by  Jesus  upon  Himself,  save  only  that  the 
essential  and   ultimate  Divine   purpose,  which  Jesus  is 
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in  deed,  involves  His  placing  His  own  independent  pcr»- 
feouality  in  a  still  closer  relation  to  God  His  Fatlur.  His 
estimate  of  Himself  betrays,  it  is  true,  a  sort  of  sliding 
scale  in  the  way  fie  describes  His  own  lektion  to  God» 
not  only  in  John,  bnt  also  in  the  other  Gospels;  yet  amid 
this  variety  of  presentation,  describing  Himself  at  one  time 
as  a  mere  ambassador  who  has  seen  and  heard  God  and 
executes  Hia  commaudä,  and  at  another  time  as  the  Son  of 
God  Who  pursues  God's  work  and  in  His  own  pcrsuii  exer- 
cises God's  lordship  over  men  for  the  ends  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  Jesns  attributes  to  His  life  as  a  whole,  in  the  unity 
which  for  His  own  consdonsness  it  possesses,  the  worth  of 
being  the  instrument  of  the  complete  self-revelaiion  of  God. 
This  is  the  purely  religious  type  of  sclf-Jud^meTU,  But  ttie 
unique  feature  of  the  case  is,  that  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
evidence  to  show  that  Jesus  exempts  any  one  relation  of 
His  own  spiiitual  life  and  activity  from  the  standard  in 
question.  For  even  when  He  expresses  Himself  in  terms 
of  independent  human  purpose,  that  pur[K>Re  is  at  least 
adjusted  to  the  ultimate  Divine  end  for  men  which  He  is 
seeking  to  promote.  The  difference,  namely,  does  not  present 
itself  to  His  consciousness  in  the  form  of  a  contrast,  as 
in  the  case  of  Paul,  who  says  on  the  one  hand  that  Christ 
lives  ill  liim,  and  on  the  other  that  he  Hves  a  natural  liie, 
but  in  the  faith  of  Christ  (Gal.  ii.  20).  And  thus  John,  in 
seeking  to  realise  the  impression  made  on  his  own  mind 
of  the  worth  of  Christ's  life  as  a  whole,  was  in  a  position  to 
construct  a  new  formula,  which  implies  more  than  that  Christ 
was  an  instrument  of  Divine  revelation.  His  faith  in  the 
Divine  wortli  of  Christ  expresses  itself  in  this  judgment  with 
regard  to  Hiin — that  the  Divine  reveiatiou  is  a  human 
person. 

This  conception  is  not  framed  to  suit  any  system  of 
scientific  knowledge,  or  to  embody  a  statutory  explanation 
of  the  experienced  fact;  the  context  on  both  sides  admits 
of  its  being  formulated  in  two  different  ways.    Viewed  iu 
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the  light  of  the  opeDing  words  of  John's  exposition,  the  1 
Rtateinent  has  this  meaning,  that  the  Divine  revealing  Word 
cr>nstitiites  the  form,  ami  the  human  imlividiial  the  substance, 
nf  the  Person  of  Clirist.  This  is  what  in  the  end  the 
doctrine  of  the  Qreek  Church  comes  to.  Por  the  theory  of 
the  anbypostads  of  the  human  nature  in  Christ,  the  reverse 
side  of  the  theory  that  both  natures  subsist  in  the  unity  of 
tlie  hypostasis,  is  iiitelli^nhle  only  if  the  Diviiic  Lol^os  is  the 
form  in  which  this  human  individual  exists,  outside  of  which 
He  has  no  real  existence  at  all  For  the  form  is  the  basis  of 
reality.  The  anhypostasis  of  the  human  nature  in  Christ 
does  not  mean  that  the  human  nature  is  not  individual,^  or 
that  the  human  soul  in  Christ  is  incomplete ;  it  means  that 
this  hiun;m  individual  only  exists  in  siieh  a  w.iy  that  the 
Divine  D)g08  is  the  moving  force  of  all  Hia  visible  activities, 
and  that  His  human*  soul  as  such  has  no  scope  for  in- 
dependent activity  as  in  other  men.  This  also  is  the  thought 
of  Christ  which  dommates  the  orthodox  exposition  of  His  J 
prophetic  and  kingly  functions.  But  the  interpretation  of  ^ 
His  Priesthood  refuses  to  be  bound  by  the  limits  of  this  ^ 
theory.  In  tha  conception  of  obedience  to  God  the  human 
soul  is  operative  as  form;  the  Bivine  nature  comes  into 
account  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  made  subordinate  to  the 
power  of  the  individual  will  of  the  man  Christ,  and  defines 
the  infinite  worth  of  Christ's  obedience  in  counterbalancing 
sin.  In  this  respect  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  dcjctrines 
of  Christ's  priestly  function  have  ahke  failed  to  transcend  the 
limits  laid  down  by  Augustine,  namely,  that  Christ's  mediator* 
ship  depends  on  His  humanity  (vol*  i  p.  38).  Within  the 
limits  of  this  conception  Duns  Sootus  could  even  refuse  to 
the,  work  of  Cliiist  tlie  infinite  worth  wliich  Aquinas,  in 
virtue  of 'the  union  with  the  Divine  nature,  had  assigned  to 
His  human  satisfaction.  I'inally,  Melanchthon  and  the 
Lutherans,  in  opposing  Stancarus,  failed  to  do  more  than 
uphold  the  position  of  Aquinas.  This  doctrine  has  certamly 
fallen  upon  the  right  method,  in  apprehending  Christ's  God 

*  Cf.  Schneckenburger,  Zur  kirchl.  Vhrislologiet  p.  74  S, 
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head  as  the  worth  to  he  put  on  those  human  achievements 

of  His  which  huüice  for  our  salvation.  It  is  at  li'ast  wholly 
wide  of  the  mark  when  many  theologians  of  the  Reformed 
school  attempt  to  refer  the  conception  of  Christ's  priestly 
activity,  which  has  God  for  its  remoter  object,  back  to  God 
also  as  sabject.^  Such  utterances  are  possible  only  for  those 
who  have  not  condescended  to  carry  out  the  notion  of 
obedience  and  Batisfaction  to  (lod  into  that  specific  detail, 
the  propriety  of  which  in  other  matters  they  themselves  have 
acknowledged. 

Even  the  Johannine  prologue,  after  presenting  the  Divine 
Word  as  the  form,  and  the  human  individual  as  the  material 

of  the  revelation  in  Christ,  reverses  its  ])oint  of  view,  and  in 
tlie  human  ])ersouality  as  form  bids  us  recognise  as  subelauce 
grace  and  truth,  those  distinctive  marks  of  Godhead.  Nor  is 
this  method  accidental  or  arbitrary.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
it  corresponds  to  the  self-manif estation  of  Christ  in  His  words 
and  actions,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  historical  reality.  Further, 
it  follows  from  a  necessity  of  thought.  For  we  cannot 
surrender  the  position  that  the  sonl  which  reveals  itself  in 
the  spoken  "  I "  is  the  self-dependent  form  of  all  its  functiona 
If  God  or  the  Logos,  i€.  the  imiverBal  self -revealing  function 
of  the  spiritual  God,  is  permanently  assumed  as  the  form  of 
Christ's  Person  and  its  manifestations,  then  the  latter  is 
reiUiced  to  the  as])ec't  of  a  mechanism ;  for  the  form  is  at  the 
same  time  the  eilicieut  cause.  But  if  we  regard  the  life  of 
Christ  as  a  mechanism,  we  not  only  do  away  with  the  dis-- 
tinctlon  between  Christ  and  nature,  hut  give  the  lie  to  our 
own  experience  of  His  spiritual  personality.  Moreover,  we 
should  onl}'  be  justified  in  relinquishing  our  recognition  ^.f 
Ciirist  ^  j»crsonal  and  human  independence,  if  we  could  per- 
manently, from  the  Divine  standpoint,  trace  the  controlling 
presence  of  God,  and  the  special  limitations  under  which  it 
works.    But  this  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  da  While, 

*  SellMelMiibnrger,  op.  eU.  p.  47,  quotei  Ooooeius,  De  foed.  a  test,  de^  v.  92  ; 
''Detu  sibamet  ipai  satiafeeit";  Hnlriiu^  Systma  Cbnlnmraterttm,  pw  810: 
"  Foniialc  princtiniim  est  natui»  <tivitta  .  .  .  hacc  obtulit  rictimam  faumana« 
natura». " 
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tberefoie,  our  reUgiaiis  judgment  ia  to  the  effect  that  God  is 
not  merely  with  Him  (Acts  x.  38;  John  Tiii  29),  but  in 
Him  (John  joy.  10,  xvii.  21),  that  His  charaoteriBtie  activities 

are  tho  activities  of  dud,  that  His  love  to  men,  a.s  tlie  motive 
of  all  His  conduct,  is  identical  with  the  love  of  God,  yet  we 
are  compelled  to  alternate  this  judgment  with  otheie  which 
express  the  ethical  independence  of  Christ  under  the  category 
of  human  freedom.  And  while  we  are  in  a  position  to  under- 
stand the  sequence  of  Chiist's  life  from  the  latter  point  of 
view,  it  is  a  question  whether  we  may  tnist  ourselves  to 
understand  the  special  conditions  of  Christ's  dependence  upon 
God,  however  indefinite  the  formula  in  which  we  might 
express  them.  The  situation  is  exactly  the  same  as  when 
with  Paul,  from  a  religious  standpoint,  we  conclude  that  God 
works  iu  us  to  will  and  to  do  (Phil.  ii.  13),  or,  with  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  God  works  iu  us  that  which  is 
weU-pleasing  in  His  sight  through  Jesus  Christ  (Heb.  xiii.  21), 
or  with  John,  that  the  love  of  God  attains  its  perfection  when 
we  love  the  brethren  (1  John  iv.  12) — only  thereafter  to 
interpret  all  these  phenomena  by  the  law  of  human  freedom. 
Moreover,  the  distinction  does  uoL  apply  here  that  in  Christ 
the  working  of  God  is  excluded,  because  iu  Him  the  Divine 
Word  is  a  human  personality.  For  the  Divine  Word  includes 
in  itself  the  characteristiG  working  of  God,  and  is  simply 
inconceivable  without  it— even  according  to  the  traditional 
formula.  In  that,  namely,  which  is  eternally  begotten  by 
God,  God  as  the  begetter  is  continuously  and  effectively 
present. 

A  scientific  apprehension  of  the  rebtion  expressed  in  the ' 
religious  view  of  Christ  appears  to  be  attainable,  therefore, 
only  on  the  assumption  that  we  have  grasped  the  historical 

manifestation  of  Christ  under  the  form  of  the  human  Ego, 
that  is,  have  viewed  it  in  tJu  ligkt  of  its  inherent  unity  as 
judged  hy  ethical  laws.    The  problem  lies  along  the  same  lines 
by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  reach  a  unifying  view' 
of  Christ's  priestly  activity ;  only  it  is  a  problem  of  wider  • 
extent,  and  we  have  no  assurance  beforehand  ^t  the  distinc* 
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tions  between  eatisfactLon  and  merit,  between  paadve  and 
active  obedience,  will  be  available  for  its  eolation. 

Both  schools  of  Reformation  tlujölogy  adopt  the  ethical 
method  of  apprehending  Christ,  in  so  far  as  ihoj  take  note  of 
His  obedience  to  the  Divine  law,  and  attach  worth  to  the 
same.  Bat  it  is  ovlj  with  a  section  of  the  Beformed 
theologians  that  this  ethical  tendency  reaches  any  degree  of 
completeness.  In  the  case  of  the  Lutherans  it  is  traversed 
at  the  very  lieginuing  by  the  twofold  contention,  that  Christ 
for  Himself  had  no  obligation  toward  the  law,  because  as 
God  He  stands  above  the  law,  and  that  by  fulfilling  the  law 
He  gained  nothing  for  Himself,  because  as  God  He  possesses 
all  things.  The  first  of  these  statements  is  an  after-effect  of 
the  nominalism  of  Luther,  under  circumstfinces  which  make 
the  wholly  extraneous  and  arbitrary  character  of  this  element 
conspicuous  (vol.  L  p.  277).  The  other  statement  Reformed 
theologians  have  sought  to  repudiate,  by  asserting  with  regard 
to  the  Godhead  of  Christ  the  possibility  of  His  earning  a  jflenwr 
gloriae  jiatef actio ;  Alting  alone  has  kept  within  the  lines  of 
an  ethical  judgment  of  Christ  by  employing  tlie  argument 
that  Ciiriüt  merited  His  glory  by  completely  identifying 
Himself  with  the  attainment  through  His  own  merits  of  our 
salvation  (vol.  i  p.  287).  The  ethical  method  is  also  traversed 
by  the  contention  of  the  Lutherans,  that  the  fulfilment  of 
the  law,  to  which  Christ,  was  under  no  obliLration  fur  Himself, 
was  meant  by  Him  to  make  up  for  the  f  ullilmeat  of  the  same 
by  all  mankind.  For  conduct  ceases  to  have  any  ethical 
significance  when,  for  the  agent,  it  is  not  an  end  in  itself  at 
all,  but  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  is  practised  merely  as  a  means 
to  some  other  end.  An  obedience  to  the  law,  by  which  a 
man  is  not  seeking  to  attain  the  end  of  his  own  being,  is  in 
no  sense  a  moral  oljedience.  Therefore  the  only  view  that 
remains  on  ethical  lines  is  the  view  of  the  Beformed  theo- 
logians, that  Christ  rendered  obedience  to  the  law,  in  the 
place  of  the  elect,  as  Head  of  the  Church  (vol  L  p.  275). 
In  this  special  capacity  of  Christ  a  basis  could  be  found  for 
maintaining  that,  what  Christ  by  f  ulhiliug  the  law  accomplished 
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as  the  representative  of  others,  He  aceompluhed  also  for  Him- 
self, and  vice  vmd.  The  ethical  method  is  further  traTersed 
bj  the  distmction  and  co*ordination  of  the  two  kinds  of 

oliedience,  active  and  passive,  wliich,  iu  relation  to  the  two- 
fold demand  of  the  law  upon  sinful  men,  serve  as  satisfaction 
to  God.  For  on  this  coudition  Christ's  sufferings  have 
assigned  to  them  only  an  objective^  and  no  personal  worth. 
The  inoompatibilitj  of  this  distinction  with  the  ethical  point 
of  view  at  once  obtrudes  itself  in  the  addition  made  to  it  by 
tlio  older  Do^n^^^itics,  to  the  effect  that  the  one  obedience  of 
(Jhriafc  in  deed  and  suilenng,  which  conforms  itself  not  to  the 
universal  law,  but  to  the  special  prescription  of  God,  is  a 
vehicle  of  merit  This  idea  is  specifieally  ethical;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  an  ethical  idea  of  the  first  rank,  and  therefore  the  ^ 
application  of  it  to  Christ  is  not  above  suspicion,  either  in 
itself,  or  in  view  of  the  accompanying  circnmstances.  For 
it  is  bounded  by  a  conception  of  freedom  which  is  not  subject 
to  the  standard  of  the  moral  law,  or  to  the  universal  validity 
of  moral  duty ;  it  originates  in  the  hypothesis  of  a  private 
and  incalculable  relation  to  God»  which  is  inconsistent  ^ 
with  the  other  bases  of  the  doctrine.  Finally,  the  older 
theology  betrays  how  very  limited  is  the  interest  it  takes  in 
the  ethical  apprehension  of  Christ,  by  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
phetic and  kingly  functions  of  Christ  are  never  so  much  as 
examined  to  see  whether  they  too  ought  not  to  be  interpreted 
from  this  point  of  view ;  most  of  all,  however,  by  the  further 
fact,  that  the  directly  religious  functions  of  Christ,  which  are 
of  such  significance  in  His  life,  namely,  His  habit  of  prayer, 
and  His  submission  to  the  dispensations  of  God,  have  received 
no  consideration  whatever  in  the  doctrine  of  His  Person.  So 
far  as  the  first  point  is  concerned,  I  have  already  (p.  430) 
recalled  the  fact  that  Christ's  speaking  in  the  place  and 
power  of  God  must  nevertheless  be  subsumed  under  the  duty 
of  truthfulness  and  the  virtue  of  conscientiousness,  if  as 
Prophet  He  is  not  to  be  wholly  unlike  His  Old  Testament 
forerunners.  The  traces  of  His  Kingship  have  not  been 
followed  up  at  all  in  His  historical  life;  only  unwittingly 
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did  the  Beformed  theologians,  who  describe  Christ  in  His 
satisfaction  as  the  Head  of  the  Church,  take  an  ethical  view 
of  His  Kingstiip.    But  the  point  at  which  the  older  doctrine 

completely  fails  to  meet  the  demands  which  necessarily  arise 
from  tile  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  is  in  the  interpretation  of 
everything  that  presents  Christ  as  Himself  the  subject  of 
religion.  For  this  aspect  of  His  person  is  easflj  seen  to  be 
at  once  the  centre  and  the  circumference  of  all  that  was 
purposely  accomplished  by  Him,  with  a  bearing  on  others. 
And  for  this  aspect  of  His  Person  there  is  no  room,  either  in 
the  scheme  of  the  two  natures  or  in  that  of  the  three  offices. 
Wherefore,  then,  this  determined  opposition  to  a  treatment 
of  the  life  of  Jesus  which  obscures  His  subjectivity,  when  mj 
opponents  have  nothing  better  to  offer  in  Dogmatics  than  a 
repetition  of  tlie  old  formulas,  which  likewise  obscui-e  the 
subjectivity  of  Christ? 

§  48.  The  fundamental  condition  of  the  ethical  apprehm- 
mn  of  Jetm  is  contained  in  the  statement,  that  what  Jesus 
actually  was  and  accomplished,  that  He  is  in  the  first  place 
for  Himself.  Every  intelligent  life  moves  within  the  lines 
of  a  personal  self-end.  This  the  old  theologians  could  not 
bring  thomselvcB  to  see,  for  they  referred  the  obedience  of 
Christ  exclusively  to  the  end  of  representing  mankind,  that 
is,  to  an  end  other  than  the  personal  self -end  of  Jesus.  Even 
Alting  could  attach  validity  to  the  statement  sibi  ipn  fiuruU 
only  as  an  addition  to  the  service  Christ  had  rendered  to 
mankind.  Of  course,  this  dislocation  is  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  the  two  wa}  s  of  re;^Mrding  Christ — fi'om  the  point  of 
view  of  His  Godhead,  and  from  that  of  His  manhood — ^were 
not  kept  clearly  separate,  the  latter  being  always  obscured  by 
the  former.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that 
the  ethical  view  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  as  we  liere  find  it,  is 
tinged  with  a  certain  ej^oisni,  the  egoism,  namely,  of  onlookers. 
These  claim  Christ  so  exclusively  for  their  own  salvation^ 
that  they  will  not  concede  to  Him  the  honour  of  existing  for 
Himself ;  although,  without  this,  how  is  it  possible  to  render 
any  real  service  to  othen?    And,  indeed,  this  method  of 
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regarding  Christ  is  in  contradiction  not  only  with  the 
universal  rules  for  estimating  other  penonalties,  but  also 
with  the  undeniable  features  of  Jesus'  presentation  of  Him- 
self, especially  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  In  opposition  to  this 
view,  therefore,  it  is  certain  that  the  human  life  of  Christ 
must  be  viewed  under  the  category  of  His  consciously  pursued 
personal  end,  and  with  allowance  of  His  right  to  self-existence, 
BO  that  thereby  His  influence  and  intentions  with  regard  to 
men  may  be  apprehended  as  such.  For  all  such  ends  become 
criteria  uf  a  man's  cluaacteristic  and  personal  conduct,  oidy  ■ 
in  so  far  as  tliey  are  included  in  His  personal  self-eud.  This 
leads  to  the  inversion  of  the  Altingian  formula :  Jesus  has 
acquired  merit  at  our  hand  by  identifying  our  interest  with 
His  own«  His  merit  in  our  behalf  follows  from  the  merit  He 
has  acquired  for  Himself.  But,  since  the  idea  of  merit  is 
excluded  if  the  idea  of  duty  is  inviilvcd,  we  must  state  the 
matter  thus — In  so  far  as  Christ,  by  His  duly  ordered  speech 
and  conduct,  realises  His  personal  self-end,  it  follows  from 
the  special  content  of  the  latter  tiiat  in  this  form  He  also 
realises  the  ends  of  others,  iß,  has  ministered  to  the  salvation 
of  mankind  as  a  whole. 

Tims  tlu?  question  falls  to  be  asked,  What  is  the  special 
content  of  the  penM>nal  self-end  of  Christ  ?  As  such,  tlie 
older  theology  denotes  the  unbroken  obedience  of  Clirist  to 
the  Divine  law,  and  His  obedience  (or  patience)  under  the 
sufferings  which  by  special  dispensation  God  caused  to  come 
upon  liim,  aUhuugh  in  this  connection  no  necessity  for  these 
Buirerings  appears.  I  do  nut,  of  course,  mean  these  two  kinds 
of  obedience  in  the  sense  of  the  theory  already  discussed 
(p.  269),  which  assigns  their  place  to  the  domg  and  suffer- 
ing of  Christ  from  the  standpoint  of  satisfaction  to  Ood,  for 
in  both  these  aspects  the  said  theory  lies  outside  ethical 
treatment.  By  this  theory  the  doing  and  the  suffering  of 
Christ  are  viewed  solely  in  the  light  of  a  certaiu  objective 
worth,  not  therefore  in  the  light  of  their  unbroken  continuity 
with  His  distinct  personal  life;  nor  is  His  conduct  in 
obedience  to  the  law  viewed  in  the  light  of  its  relation  to 
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His  penonal  Belf-end.  Here,  cm  the  oontrary,  I  am  referring 
to  Christ's  doing  and  snfiering  as  the  two  partial  manifes- 

tations  of  that  complete  personal  obedience  which  is  treated 
by  the  older  the-'logians  horn  the  point  of  view  of  the  merit 
of  Christ  Uuder  their  formula,  however,  suthcient  care  is 
not  taken  to  eosofe  that  the  doing  and  the  sofiering  of 
Christ  can  leallj  he  tmdeistood  as  parlaal  manifestations  of 
the  one  ohedienoe.  It  needs  to  he  supplemented  hj  the 
observation  ihat  th»;  sutferiuc;  of  Christ,  through  the  patieiu  e 
witii  which  it  was  br>rne,  becoiiieü  a  kind  of  doing.  For  tliis 
is  the  only  way  in  which  an  ethical  value  can  be  got  out  of 
suffering  at  alL  Apart  from  this  condition,  all  suffering  is 
either  ethically  indifferent^  or  else  it  is  disease ;  more  especiaUy 
mental  suffering,  that  is  not  met  with  the  exercise  of  self- 
c/tntrol  and  ]»atienf'e,  is  just  mental  disease.  To  Christ  none 
of  iham  cases  applies,  since  His  active  patience  kept  pace 
with  His  experiences  of  suffering.  By  His  patience  tiie 
suffering  inflicted  on  Him  is  as  sach  made  His  own;  and 
that,  too,  without  anj  deadening  of  feeling,  hut  rather  with 
keen  sensitiveness  to  suffering  in  every  degree  and  through- 
out the  whnle  course  of  His  public  life.  For  tliese  con- 
siderations room  is  found  in  the  formula,  that  the  obedience 
of  Christ  in  doing  and  in  suffering  is  identical,  obedience  here 
being  understood  to  mean  activity  of  the  will  The  expression 
is  certainly  indefinite,  hut  we  have  no  option,  for  in  another 
respect,  also,  the  unity  of  Christ's  obedience  in  düiii<^  and 
suHering  is  not  safeguarded  by  tlie  traditionnl  formula. 
While,  for  the  necessity  on  Christ's  part  of  obedient  conduct, 
reference  is  made  to  the  universal  moral  law,  for  the  necessity 
of  His  sufferings  we  are  referred  to  the  special  dispensation 
of  God;  and  in  this  connection  the  special  dispensation  of 
these  sufVerings  by  God  must  remain  unintelligible,  except 
where  it  can  lie  explained  from  tlie  need  of  piiying  the  iteiuilty 
for  man.  For  if,  as  regards  the  positive  fulfilment  of  the 
moral  law  by  Christ,  the  ethical  standpoint  of  imivenal 
human  obligation,  as  understood  by  the  Beformed  divines,  is 
to  be  maintained,  then,  clearly,  the  explanation  of  Christ's 
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sufferings  from  the  special  need  on  God's  part  of  legal  Batis- 
faction  belongs  to  a  different  categoiy,  since  this  explanation 
is  not  derived  from  any  consideration  affecting  Christ  Him- 
self. The  inconsistency  can  be  removed  only  by  the  intro- 
duction of  an  idea  which  was  strange  to  the  thinkers  of  former 
days,  but  which  bus  been  applied  by  not  a  few  theologians 
since  Scbleienuacher.  It  is  the  idea  of  an  ethdad  vocatum 
(vol.  i  pp.  529,  648). 

A  man's  vocation  as  a  citizen  denotes  that  ]uarticular  de- 
partment of  work  m  human  society,  in  tlic  regular  pursuit  of 
wliich  the  individual  realises  at  once  his  own  self-end  and 
the  common  ultimate  end  of  society.  £very  civil  voca- 
tion is  an  ethical  vocation,  and  not  a  means  of  egoism,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  pursued  under  the  view  that,  in  society  as  a  whole, 
and"  in  the  individual,  the  moral  law  ought  to  be  fulfilled,  and 
the  hi^^liest  conceivable  goal  for  the  race  attained.  The 
varieties  of  ethical  vocation,  according  to  their  natural  origin, 
divide  themselves  in  manifold  fashion  into  vocations  which 
have  their  origin  in  the  family,  vocations  which  are  concerned 
with  the  production,  manipulation,  and  distribution  of  the 
means  of  physical  life,  vocations  connected  with  the  State 
and  with  rehgion,  vocations  in  the  sphere  of  science  and  art. 
Their  manifoldness  consists  in  this,  that  they  attain  ethical 
distinctness  in  part  dizectly,  in  part,  like  the  last-named,  only 
indirectly;  that  several  of  them  can  exist  compatibly  with 
each  other  in  the  same  individual,  while  others  cannot ;  that 
some  are  of  a  public,  others  of  a  private  nature.  Kightly  ' 
understood,  every  ethical  vocation  falls  within  the  scojie  of 
the  moral  law;  but  inasmuch  as  each  man's  vocation  forms 
for  him  the  special  sphere  within  which  he  regularly  fulfils 
the  universal  moral  law,  it  follows  that  each  man,  in  the 
ethical  exercise  of  his  own  vocation,  at  once  attains  his  own  * 
ethical  self-end  and  renders  his  rightful  contribution  to  the 
ethical  end  of  society  as  a  whole.  For  the  })artii*ular  is  the 
logical  means  of  reaching  systematic  knowledge  of  universal 
laws,  and  of  the  subeumption  of  the  individual  phenomenon 
under  the  law.    In  the  sphere  of  will,  the  form  under  which 
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the  objective  unity  of  the  indivulunl  will  with  the  universal 
law  of  conduct  is  realised,  and  the  condition  of  that  realisa- 
tion, is  that  the  ethical  activity  of  the  individual  forma  a 
whole.  ThiB  is  borne  out,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  fact  that 
men  without  a  civil  vocalaon,  and  without  its  ethical  standard, 
succumb  in  one  degree  or  anothor  to  egoism ;  further,  by  the 
fact  that  any  individual  judgment  of  duty  (namely,  that  ou 
this  particular  occasion  of  acting,  the  action  must  needs  be 
in  keeping  with  the  moral  law)  is  reached  through  the  inter- 
mediate idea  of  a  man's  distinct  vocation,  or  through  the 
analogous  judgment  that  in  this  particular  case  he  is  called 
to  obey  the  l>ehe8t  of  love ;  finally,  by  the  fact  that  a  man's 
ethical  vocation,  in  the  narrower  as  in  the  wider  sense,  begets 
those  ethical  principles  in  which  a  mature  and  conscientious 
character  specialises  for  itself  the  moral  law,  and  regulates  at 
the  same  time  the  personal  attainment  of  virtue.  For  con- 
scientiousness not  only  follows  as  a  single  virtue  from  the 
signiticauce  of  a  man's  vocation  for  the  development  of  moral 
character;  it  guarantees  also  the  acquisition  of  the  other 
virtues,  in  so  far  as  the  particular  vocation  forms  the  uniting 
link  for  the  universal  and  the  individual  conditions  of  ethical 
existence. 

The  idea  of  an  ethical  vocation  serves  also  as  a  criterion  i  '  >r 
the  public  life  of  Christ  as  a  visibly  connected  whole.  When 
Christ  presents  Himself  as  the  Bearer  of  Qod's  moral  lordship 
over  men,  through  Whose  unique  speech  and  conduct  men 
are  impelled  to  submit  themselves  to  the  power  which  pro- 
ceeds from  II im,  and  in  the  direction  wliich  is  indicated  by 
llim,  He  understands  the  name  Christ  as  the  expression  of 
His  individual  vocation.  His  conduct  within  this  sphere  is 
as  certainly  in  harmony  with  the  universal  moral  law,  as  the 
end  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  He  pursues  in  His  special 
vocation  as  its  Founder,  is  the  supreme  end  out  of  which  the 
moml  law  arises.  At  tlie  same  time,  His  conduct  in  pursuit 
of  His  vocation,  being  a  particular  line  of  conduct,  is  one- 
sided, and  excludes  personal  participation  in  other  vocations. 
Indeed,  this  exclusiveuess  of  Christ's  vocation  goes  further 
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than  in  other  oases  of  a  similar  kind.  Old  Testament  pio- 
phets  could  at  the  same  time  discharge  a  civil  vocation; 
other  foundezs  of  religions  were  at  the  same  time  heads  of 
families  and  heads  of  tribes,  and  waged  war ;  Christ  bad  no 
civil  vocation,  at  least  not  after  He  entered  on  His  public 
work;  He  detaclicd  Himself  from  His  family  without  found- 
ing a  family ;  if  He  ever  occupied  Himself  in  any  systematic 
fashion  with  the  sacred  learning  of  the  Jews,  it  cannot  have 
been  by  way  of  a  vocation,  as  was  the  case  with  FauL  In 
short,  Christ  combined  no  other  vocation  with  tliat  to  which 
He  was  conscious  of  bein;:^  called.  This  fact  is  explained  by 
the  range  of  the  vocation  to  which  He  devoted  Himself.  For 
the  vocation  of  the  kingly  Prophet»  to  realise  Crod's  ethical 
lordship,  is  l^e  highest  of  all  conceivable  vocations ;  it  aims 
directly  at  the  ethical  as  a  whole ;  and  if  this  aim  was  to  be 
pursued  as  the  special  husincss  of  life,  and  firmly  fixed  before 
the  mind  of  Him  who  pursued  it,  it  had  to  be  separated  from 
all  subordinate  aims,  which  otherwise  are  meant  to  find  a 
place  within  the  whole.  To  fix  His  vocation  as  Christ  firmly 
before  him,  Christ  had  to  forego  all  those  natural  conditions 
in  the  stability  of  which  other  vocations  find  a  guarantee  of 
their  own  stability — a  fixed  dwelling  and  means  of  support, 
attachment  to  a  family,  the  confidence  of  fellow-citizens. 
He  depended  only  upon  the  personal  devotion  of  friends  and 
followers,  and  built  up  about  Him  the  circle  of  His  twelve 
disciples  in  the  view  that  His  vocation  demanded  the  formation 
of  a  sejiarate  religious  coiimiunity.  On  the  other  hand,  He 
adopted  a  neutral  attitude  toward  ail  the  other  interests  of 
human  society,  toward  law  and  State,  industry  and  science ; 
He  was  even  inwardly  indifierent  toward  the  religious  usages 
of  His  countrymen  (Matt  xviL  24-27),  and  did  not  suffer 
Himself  to  be  Hhaken  in  the  constancy  of  His  aim  hy  the 
presentiment  that,  in  the  nation  to  which  with  scrupulous 
conscientiousness  He  had  exclusively  devoted  liiniscH  (Mark 
viL  27),  this  aim  would  fail  to  be  realised  (Matt.  viii. 
11,  12).  Equally  far  was  He  from  allowing  His  clear 
consciousness  of  the  universal  scope  of  His  mission  to  be 
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impaired  by  the  fact  that  He  was  called  to  work  only  among 
the  Jews. 

Bearded  as  a  consequence  of  His  loyalty  to  His  vocation, 
Christ's  patience  under  the  varied  sufferings  due  to  the 

opposition  of  tlie  leaders  and  rulers  of  His  natirm  becomes 
intelligible.  For  not  sufiering  in  itself,  but  sutteriiig  as  the 
occasion  and  test  of  patience  and  steadfastness,  is  what  comes 
into  account  from  the  ethical  point  of  view.  To  the  contra- 
diction between  Christ's  purpose  of  reform  and  the  authorit- 
ative position  of  the  Pharisaic  scribes,  were  due  all  the 
uHroutii,  secret  and  open,  to  Christ's  personal  honour,  and  the 
danger  to  His  personal  safety,  and  all  these  brought  in  their 
train  temptation  for  Him.  The  more  intense  reaUsatiou  of 
these  temptations  in  the  soul  of  Jesus  immediately  before  the 
final  catastrophe,  was  only  the  climax  of  what  bad  occurred 
in  each  case  of  open  persecution  which  He  had  had  to  endure. 
In  every  such  case  He  must  have  experienced  in  one  de<^ree 
or  another  a  conflict  betuceu  the  impulses  of  self-preservatiou 
or  personal  honour,  and  of  loyalty  to  His  vocation.  But,  till 
then,  it  had  cost  Him  less  effort  to  put  the  claim  of  His 
vocation  before  the  claims  of  ordinary  existence  and  the 
natural  joy  of  living — so  little  elTort,  perlia})s,  that  He  may 
never  have  made  clear  to  Hiy  own  mind  the  actual  state  of 
the  case  with  regard  to  these  constantly  recurring  tempt-a- 
tions.  Had  He  succumbed  to  one  such  temptation,  it  would 
have  meant  that,  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  His  individual 
existence,  He  had  renounced  His  vocation.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, all  the  sufferinj?«  that  befell  Him,  and  especially  those 
He  was  ready  to  bring  on  Himself  i)y  His  appearance  in 
Jerusalem,  He  steadfastly  endured,  without  once  proving 
untrue  to  His  vocation,  or  failing  to  assert  it  Therefore 
these  sufferings,  which,  by  His  enduring  of  them  even  to  the 
death,  He  made  morally  His  own,  are  manifestations  of  His 
loyalty  to  His  vocation,  and  /t>r  Christ  Illin^iclf  come  into 
account  solely  from  tins  point  of  view.  This  connection  of 
things  is  the  more  transparent,  since  Christ  faced  the  climax 
of  His  fate  neither  rebelliously,  nor  with  callous  indifference, 
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nor  in  any  fanatical  self-deception,  but  under  tlie  impression 
that,  just  as  His  appearing  in  Jerusalem  was  an  unavoidable 
dischaige  of  His  vocatioD,  bo  also  His  violent  death  was 
destined  under  God'a  appointment  to  serve  the  same  end. 

In  this  latter  statement,  the  delineation  of  the  ethical 
connection  between  the  sufferings  and  the  vocation  of  Christ 
already  gi\  es  place  to  the  religious  view  of  the  same,  apart 
from  which  view  Christ  Himself  was  not  conscious  of  His 
miique  and  independent  position  among  men.  The  business 
of  His  vocation  was  the  establishment  of  the  universal  ethical 
fellowship  of  mankind,  as  that  aim  in  the  world  which  rises 
al)ovo  all  conditions  included  in  tlie  notion  of  the  world.  The 
historical  connecbioos  of  this  idea  may  be  left  out  of  account ; 
in  which  case  it  becomes  all  the  more  evident  that  a  vocation  of 
this  kind  can  only  be  conceived  under  the  guiding  idea  of  one 
supramundane  Gtod.  But  for  this  reason  Christ  not  merely 
recognib^üH  the  business  of  His  vocation  to  be  the  Lordship  or 
Kingdom  of  God,  He  aläo  recognises  this  vocation  as  tlie 
special  ordinance  of  God  for  Himself,  and  His  activity  in  the 
fulfilment  of  it  as  service  rendered  to  Grod  in  God's  own 
cause.  Since  His  consciousness  of  His  vocation  adjusts 
itself  to  these  conditions,  He  is  led  to  frame  a  conception  of 
self-preservation  wliicb  is  not  at  variance  with  that  conscious-  ' 
ness  but  in  harmony  with  it,  and  tljcreiore  is  htted  to  throw 
light  upon  His  bearing  under  suffering.  The  saying  in  John, 
which  carries  in  itself  the  proof  of  its  genuineness,  "  My  meat 
is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me,  and  to  finish  His 
work  "  (iv.  34,  cf.  xvii.  4),  appHes  to  His  particular  vocation ; 
for  diXfffjM,  in  other  appUcations  also,  usually  refers  to  the 
particular.  The  task  assigned  to  Jesus,  therefore,  is  a  coui^e 
of  conduct  in  which  the  content  is  conceived  as  the  work  of 
God  Himself,  because  the  aim  represents  God's  innermost 
purpose.  The  execution  of  this  purpose  serves  Jesus  as  meat, 
that  is,  as  the  means  of  self-preservation,  and  therefore  as 
satisfaction.  The  joy  He  has  in  it,  the  sense  of  harmony  with 
(Jod  and  with  Himself  (xv.  11  ;  xviL  13),  follows  inevitably 
from  the  lively  experience  of  the  worth  of  His  vocation  for 
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Himself.  He  t'ound  in  it  a  spiritual  sell-presorvatioQ,  which 
approved  itself  in  the  clear  anticipation  of  continuance  after 
death  (x.  18),  and  thus,  even  when  the  hope  of  restored  life 
retreated  before  the  actual  terrors  of  death»  He  etiU  could  not 

be  swayed  by  any  value  attaching  to  the  preHervation  of  the 
natural  life.  Tho  above  sayin;^,  iiKtreovur,  likcwist;  displays 
the  characteristic  feature  of  the  consciousness  of  a  vocation 
wherever  found,  namely,  that  the  more  general  content  of  the 
vocation  is  always  embraced  within  the  category  of  tibe  per- 
aonal  self-end,  and  lends  to  the  spiritual  self  a  siip])ort  which 
makes  it  more  or  leas  independent  of  the  (  (»nditions  of  natural 
existence  in  the  world.  Every  degree  of  nmral  loyalty  to  a 
vocation  overcomes  the  world,  inasmuch  as  it  evokes  patience 
to  endure  the  opposing  influences  that  come  from  the  world, 
that  is,  the  evils  of  life— in  other  words,  to  subordinate  these 
unavoidable  experiences  to  our  own  personal  freedom.  But  it 
is  in  Christ  that  we  perceive  the  widest  application  of  this, 
and  our  perc43ptiou  of  it  iu  Him  is  tixe  uource  from  which  we 
draw  the  corresponding  principle. 

And  thus  what  Christ  says  in  that  sentence  from  John 
would  approve  itself  as  valid  for  Him,  even  although  we 
sought  no  other  light  upon  His  life  than  what  is  afforded  us 
by  the  idea  of  vocation  in  general,  and  tho  vocation  of  Christ 
in  particular.  But  the  present  investigation  was  undertaken 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  correct  ethical  judgment  upon 
the  Person  of  Christ,  in  so  for  as  the  ethical  point  of  view  is 
taken  in  formal  opposition  to  the  religious.  We  have  found, 
however,  that  an  ethical  judirment  of  Jesus  in  the  light  of 
His  unique  vocation  to  tustabli-sh  the  Kiiigdoiu  of  God,  if  it 
f<jllow  His  own  judgment  of  Himself,  runs  out  into  a  religious 
judgment,  namely.  His  religious  judgment  of  His  own  Person. 
Therefore,  also,  in  our  own  thinking  on  this  matter,  the  reli- 
gious estimate  of  Christ  must  not  be  set  over  against  the 
ethical,  but  added  to  it,  as  that  without  which  it  would  not  be 
complete.  The  question  arLsea  a«  to  what  in  implied  in  this 
view.  If  the  life-work  of  Christ  is  the  work  of  God,  this 
involves  the  assumption  that  the  personal  self-end  of  Christ 
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has  the  aame  content  as  is  contained  in  the  self-endof  Grod«  which 
content  Christ  knew  and  adopted  as  snch,  in  accordance  with 
the  feet  that  He  was  already  known  and  loved  by  God  Himself 

as  the  personal  vehicle  of  the  Divine  self-tMul.  This  state- 
ment, whicli  L'ssentially  coincides  with  Matt.  xi.  27,  is  inevit- 
able, if  we  hold  to  the  position  that  a  universal  etliical  Kingdom 
of  Grod  is  the  supreme  end  of  God  Himself  in  the  world,  if  we 
admit  that  historically  this  idea  first  received  shape  through 
Christ,  and  if  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  vaf^iie  conception  of 
a  whuily  accidental  relation  between  (Jod  and  ihe  world, 
especially  the  moral  world.  Now  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence Of  a  man's  conduct  in  pursuit  of  the  supreme  end  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  is  proof  that  at  bottom,  and  in  a 
way  suited  to  the  human  spirit,  we  are  dependent  upon  God 
(p.  21).'»);  therefore  Christ,  in  the  exercise  of  Hi.s  particular 
vocation,  must  certainly  be  rcL^ai  led,  not  merely  as  independ- 
ent of  all  the  world,  but  as  upheld  by  God,  Since,  however, 
as  the  Founder  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  world,  in  other 
words,  as  the  Bearer  of  God's  ethical  lordship  over  men.  He 
occupies  a  unique  position  toward  all  who  have  received  a  like 
aim  from  Ilim,  therefore  He  is  that  Uein^  in  the  world  in 
Whose  sell-eud  God  makes  elective  and  manifest  alter  an 
original  manner  His  own  eternal  self-end.  Whose  whole 
activity,  therefore,  in  discharge  of  His  vocation,  forms  the 
material  of  that  complete  revelation  of  God  which  is  present 
in  J  lim,  in  Whom,  in  short,  the  Word  of  God  is  a  human 
person. 

The  problem  here  presented  to  theology  is  solved  when 
we  have  shown  that  there  is  no  contradiction  between  the 
ethical  and  the  religious  apprehension  of  Christ,  that  the 
former  finds  its  necessary  complement  in  the  latter,  and  that 

there  in  nothing  here  inconsistent  either  with  the  Christian 
idea  of  God,  or  with  the  complete  conception  of  mural  free- 
dom. The  origin  of  the  Person  of  Christ — ^how  His  Person  i 
attained  the  form  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  our  ethical 
and  religious  apprehension — is  not  a  subject  for  theological 
inquiry,  because  the  problem  transcends  all  inquiry.  What 
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ecclesiastical  tradition  offers  ub  in  this  connection  is  obscure 
in  itself,  and  therefore  is  not  fitted  to  make  anything  clear. 
As  Bearer  of  the  perfect  revelation,  Christ  is  given  ns  that 

we  may  believe  on  llini.  VVIien  we  do  believe  nii  Hiui,  we 
lind  Him  to  be  tin;  Heveailcr  of  Uod.  But  tiie  iinrelatiou 
of  Christ  with  God  His  father  is  not  a  scientihc  explanation. 
And  88  a  theologian  one  ought  to  know  that  the  fruitless 
olntdbing  after  such  exphinations  only  serves  to  obscure  the 
recognition  of  Christ  as  the  perfect  revelation  of  God. 

§  49.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  onr  results  verified  in 
certain  aspects  of  the  life-work  of  Christ,  which  already 
incidentally  have  come  more  or  less  within  onr  view.  The 
Kingdom  of  €k»d,  the  realisation  of  which  forms  the  vocation 
of  Christ,  signifies  not  merely  the  oorrekte  of  the  self-end  of 
'  God,  but  also  the  mal  thai  cunstitutcs  the  hi<:;he8t  destiny  of 
man.  Christ,  therefore,  would  not  have  rightly  or  fully 
apprehended  His  vocation  if  He  had  not  known  that  He  was 
under  obligation  (Mark  z.  42--45)  to  serve  those  whom,  as 
the  new  religions  community,  He  undertook  to  train  for  that 
destiny,  and  that  this  dhlvfcUory  this  obedience  toward 

God,  is  the  specific  furm  ui  that  lordship  which  He  bdlli 
acquires  and  exercises  over  men.  Now  in  the  idea  of  obli- 
gation the  moral  law  is  identical  with  the  moral  self-deter* 
mination  of  the  individual  For  the  sense  of  obligation — ^the 
subjective  judgment  that,  in  a  particular  and  definitely  limited 
case,  it  is  necessary  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  moral  law, 
or  some  particular  moral  principle — is  as  much  due  to  the 
moral  disposition  of  the  individual,  as  it  is  derived  from  the 
universal  law.  If,  then,  Christ  was  conscious  that,  in  the 
exercise  of  His  vocation,  even  in  the  resultant  sufferings  and 
volimtarily  endured  death,  He  was  under  obligation  to  serve 
men  for  tlieir  hi,ij;hest  ii^ood,  it  follows,  further,  that  here  Ho 
obeyed  love  as  His  impelling  motive.  For  love  is  the  abiding 
disposition  to  further  spiritual  personalities  in  regard  to  their 
proper  self-end,  under  the  condition  that  in  so  doing  we 
recognise  and  are  seeking  to  attain  our  own  self-end  (p.  277). 
This  condition  is  evidently  present  in  the  case  of  Christ,  since 
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He  could  nover  have  adopted  as  His  vocation  the  founding  of 
the  KiiiL^iloni  of  Ood,  if  He  had  not  regarded  the  lufUesL  {iOH- 
fiible  destiny  for  mankind  as  the  goal  of  His  work,  which  He 
pursued  for  His  own  saka  And  indeed  the  whole  picture 
which  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  life  of  Christ  reveals  the 
loftiness  of  His  love,  and  His  lordship  over  friends  and  foes 
alike  is  made  the  more  conspicuous  Iiy  the  fact  that,  even  in 
the  circle  of  those  who  stood  nearest  Him,  He  found  no  fitting 
liel])  or  support  from  any  reliable  or  constant  love  toward 
Himsell  In  a  oertain  quarter  of  theological  speculation,  we 
are  met  hy  the  principle  that  perfect  love  requires  the  similar 
mutual  relation  of  two  personal  wills.  In  so  ftir  as  love  is 
the  principle  of  perfect  fellowship  between  two  personal 
beings,  tliis  may  be  true.  But  the  perfect  love,  as  motive 
power  and  guiding  principle  of  the  individual  will,  is  inde* 
pendent  of  responsive  love  (Matt  v.  46) ;  on  the  contrary, 
just  there,  where  it  meets  with  no  answering  love,  perfect 
love  proves  in  every  possible  case  its  peculiar  sublimity. 
Such  a  case  is  the  experience  wliich  befell  Christ  when  those 
to  whom  He  devoted  His  service,  and  whom  He  sought  to 
save,  on  the  one  hand  repelled  Him  in  every  possible  manner, 
and  on  the  other  hand  so  imperfectly  understood  Him,  that 
even  the  devotion  of  His  most  devoted  disciples  brought 
Him  no  return  for  the  strain  upon  His  own  spririt  I  do  not 
neeil  to  complete  in  any  further  detail  the  picture  of  Christ's 
life  to  elicit  the  admission  that  the  formula  offered  us  by 
John — grace  and  truth  " — ^reflects  most  aptly  the  impression 
made  by  the  personal  conduct  of  Christ  For  this  is  the  type  ' 
of  love  which  reaches  far  beyond  all  possible  return,  and  in 
the  face  of  (!verv  rcl)uff  i)crHists  unchanged.  Inasmuch,  then, 
as  tlie  love  of  ( "lirist  maintains  its  supremacy  in  all  possible 
service,  and  even  in  the  face  of  every  hindrance,  bent  ever  nn 
the  realisation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God — that  goal  in  which 
is  attained,  so  far  as  God  is  love,  God's  own  self-end — it  fol- 
lows that  the  "  grace  and  truth  "  in  Christ's  whole  activity  is 
the  s])ecitic  and  complete  revelation  of  God.  This  result  not 
only  corresponds  with  the  rcüection  ol  John,  but  also  makes 
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clear  that  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ»  when  referred 
to  the  technical  notion  of  the  Divine  Word,  surpasses  those 
revelations  which  are  ^iven  in  creation,  in  the  illumination  of 

Liu:  iuiLions,  and  in  His  preseutation  of  Himself  through  the 
name  Jahvc.  For  in  the  characteristic  activity  of  Christ  in 
the  discharge  of  His  vocation,  the  essential  will  of  Grod  is 
revealed  as  love»  since  Christ's  supreme  aim,  namely,  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  is  identical  with  the  supreme  end  of  the 
Father.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must  understand 
John  to  mean  that  the  exliaustive  com  prehension  of  Diviuo 
revelation  in  one  human  personality  reckons  on  no  other  test 
than  this  grace  and  truth/'  which,  according  to  Old  Testa- 
ment standards,  expresses  the  essential  will  of  GkxL  If  these, 
then,  are  the  criteria  hy  which  the  conception  of  Christ's 
Godhead  iy  framed,  it  follows  that  John  does  not  me<'in  us 
to  seek  in  Christ  for  the  Divine  attril)ute.s  of  omnipotence, 
omnipresence,  and  omniscience,  which,  it  is  said,  ought  also, 
or  even  first  of  all,  to  occupy  our  regard.  In  so  far  as  the 
Divine  Bevelation  or  Word  of  God  is  active  in  this  personality, 
or  is  to  be  conceived  as  the  form  of  its  activity,  the  point  at 
issue  is  clearly  the  definition  of  God's  heing.  Since  tlie  being 
of  God  is  spirit,  and  will,  and  above  all  love,  it  can  therefore 
become  effective  in  a  human  life,  for  human  nature  as  such  is 
hud  on  the  lines  of  spirit,  will,  and  love.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  relation  of  God  to  the  world,  in  so  far  as  God  creates  and 
rules  the  world,  could  not  be  brought  to  direct  manifestation 
in  a  human  life,  which  is  itaolf  ])art  of  tl)e  world. 

Tliis  remark,  however,  is  confronted  by  the  statement  of 
Jesus  that  all  things  have  been  delivered  unto  Him  of  the 
Father  (Matt.  xL  27),  a  statement  which  does  not,  it  is  true, 
denote  an  inborn  omnipotence,  but  which  does  describe  power 
over  the  wm'ld  as  something  the  |>ossession  of  which  Jesus 
claims  for  Himself,  in  virtue  of  Divine  bestowal.  This 
declaration  cannot  be  ^^oi  rid  of  by  saying  that  it  sounds 
too  Johannine  to  be  authentic  For  on  the  whole  it  stands 
on  no  loftier  level  than  when  Jesus  declares  His  intention  to 
exerdse  that  lordship  of  God  over  the  people  of  Israel  which 
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till  then  had  been  looked  for  in  vain.  With  the  appearanoe 
of  the  lordship  of  God  there  is  hound  up,  in  the  prophetic 

vision  of  the  future,  tlie  further  prosjH'ct  of  a  tninsformation 
of  the  natural  world.  As  the  expectiitioiis  of  the  prophets 
were  the  nonn  by  which  Jesus  formed  His  own  conception 
of  His  vocation,  it  is  a  logical  consequence  that  He  should  be 
convinced  of  a  unique  relation  of  His  own  Person  to  the 
world.  The  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  represents  the 
one  spirituul  God  as  the  Creator  and  Kulur  of  tlie  wliolo 
world;  aince  the  n  Iigiuua  (ominunity  of  Israel  oboys  God 
and  serves  Him,  it  knows  itself  called  not  onlj  to  lordship 
over  the  other  nations,  hut  also  to  the  unfettered  enjoyment 
of  natural  good,  which  is  protected  through  Divine  appoint- 
ment  from  the  ordinary  experiences  of  the  opposite.  This, 
however,  lietrays  an  ineonsiHteiicy  in  Israel's  view  of  tlie 
world,  an  imperfection  in  itö  very  nature.  For  while  the 
Divine  purpose  in  the  world  is  bound  up  with  the  naturally 
conditioned  unity  of  the  Israelitish  nation,  the  position  of 
this  nation  in  the  world  is  made  dependent  upon  legal  and 
political  coiiditioiis  and  material  advantages,  which  as  such 
are  of  a  mundane  order,  and  do  not  correspond  to  the  supra- 
mundane  position  of  the  one  God.  Thus  there  was  forced 
upon  Israel  the  necessity  of  always  postponing  to  a  future, 
which  never  became  present,  the  reconciliation  between  its 
poAition  in  the  world  and  God.  Jesus  rose  above  this  stand- 
point, and  introduced  a  new  religion,  by  setting  free  tlie 
lordship  of  the  supramundane  God  from  national  and 
political  limitations,  as  well  as  from  the  expectation  of 
material  well-being,  and  by  advancing  its  significance  for 
mankind  to  a  spiritual  and  ethical  union,  which  at  once 
correflpond«  to  the  spirituality  of  God,  and  denotes  the 
8upranini)d;ine  end  of  spiritual  creatures.  But  since  Christ 
in  this  acliievement  of  His  life  is  at  once  the  Itevealer  of 
God  in  the  full  sense,  and  also  a  man  who  according  to 
His  knowledge  of  God  worships  God  and  serves  Him,  it  is 
ä  logical  consequence  that  He  asserts  for  Himself  a  position 
toward  the  world  whieh  corre^poudä  to  the  idea  of  the  one 
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God  and  to  the  worth  of  God's  spiritual  Kingdom.  If  this 
latter,  in  the  way  Christ  b^n  to  realise  it,  is  the  final 
aim  of  the  whole  world,  it  follows  that  the  whole  world  is 

Bubject  to  Clirist.  11  lu  peculiar  character  of  the  relij^ion 
founded  by  ChriHt  dcpciuls,  thei"efore,  of  necessity  upon  the 
fact  that  He  whom  God  knows,  and  Who  has  perfect  know- 
ledge of  God,  asserts  supremacy  over  the  world. 

Bat  the  correctness  of  this  assertion  must  be  further 
tested  by  the  definite  content  of  Christ's  life ;  for  a  mere 
claim  upon  the  fuLuru  would  not  be  coniniensurate  witli 
the  gravity  of  this  assertion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does 
not  prove  to  be  true  in  the  sense  that  Christ  had  the  whole 
fixed  system  of  things  at  His  arbitraiy  disposal.  For  the 
support  of  His  material  existence  He  was  dependent  on  all 
the  fixed  conditions  of  human  life.  Even  His  power  of 
miracle  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  make  trial  ot  itself  in  any 
alteration  of  the  ^reat  mechanism  of  the  world,  such  as 
the  expectation  of  the  propheto  had  associated  with  the 
setting  up  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Matt  zvi.  The 
miraculous  power  of  which  He  was  conscious  (Mark  vi  5,  6), 
and  which  He  reckoned  pari  of  His  equipment  for  His 
vocation  (Matt.  xii.  28),  is  exercised  within  a  much  more 
limited  sphere*  But  even  if  this  fact  were  less  evident  than 
it  is,  the  narratives  are  not  of  a  kind  to  allow  us  to  dis- 
cover any  rule  as  to  how  far  the  supremacy  of  Christ's 
will  over  external  nature  actually  extended,  the  more  so 
that  we  have  no  similar  experiences  at  our  command  to 
disclose  to  us  the  psychical  and  physical  grounds  of  Ohnst's 
minusulotts  power.  Not  in  itself,  but  because  of  the  enforced 
lack  of  the  means  of  explanation,  this  is  a  sphere  which 
does  not  lend  itself  to  scientific  investigation. 

However,  the  .siirnific^nice  of  the  supremacy  which  Christ 
asserted  u\er  the  world  is  not  ii  fleeted  therel)y,  nor  in  our 
comprehension  of  this  attribute  rendered  impossible.  If,  as 
we  cannot  but  assume,  this  attribute  stands  in  connection 
with  the  religious  destiny  of  man,  as  that  destiny  was  first 
realised  by  Christ  Himself,  we  may  ex^iect  that  Christ's 
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position  of  snpreniacy  toward  the  world  finds  application 
alö(j  to  olliur  men,  who,  within  llirf  comimiiiity  uiul  in 
accordance  with  the  view  of  the  world  which  Hu  pio- 
claimed,  enter  into  that  relation  to  God  wluoh  was  His 
aim  for  them,  and  which  has  heen  made  possible  to  them 
through  Him.  This  expectation  is  met  by  the  statement 
in  Mark  viii.  35-37.  This  statement  reveals  the  sitpra- 
mundane  worth,  that  is,  the  worth  as  ugaiuaL  the  whole 
world,  of  tho  spiritual  life  of  each  individual  man,  and 
shows  the  way  in  which  this  entirely  new  perception 
attains  objective  reality.  For  the  assuring  of  life  against 
death,  even  when  for  Christ's  sake  life  is  renounced,  is  a 
specific  test  of  that  supremacy  over  the  world  upon  which 
we  enter  throiiL^h  Chriat,  since  death  is  our  most  painful 
experience  of  tiie  instability  of  all  the  elements  of  this 
world,  among  which,  from  the  natural  point  of  view,  each 
human  individual  is  reckoned.  The  practical  echo  of  this 
rule  is  supplied  by  the  triumphant  conviction  of  Faul — "  All 
things  are  yours;  whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or 
the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things  to 
come;  all  are  yours;  and  ye  are  Christ's;  and  Christ  is 
God's"  (1  Cor.  iii.  22,  23);  "I  am  persuaded,  that  neither 
death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers, 
nor  things  present,  nor  thiiiirs  to  come,  nor  height,  nor 
depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  f^hall  be  able  to  separat«  us 
from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Clirist  Jesus  our  Lord " 
(Kom.  VÜL  38,  39).  This  independence  of  the  religious 
consciousness  over  against  the  world,  and  the  supremacy  ^ 
over  the  world  which  is  to  be  realised  within  the  sphere 
of  this  religion,  arc  iilentienl.  Kvery  expression  (»f  inde- 
pendence is  an  evidence  of  supreuuicy  in  one  particular 
department  of  life.  Now,  in  this  positive  freodom  of  tho 
Christian,  which  is  derived  expressly  from  fellowship  with 
Christ  and  subordination  to  Him  and  to  God,  the  real  point 
is  not  power  to  effect  material  changes  in  the  mechanical 
stability  ui"  the  world  and  in  the  fixed  conditions  of  tlie 
social  order,  but  a  changed  estimate  of  all  tho  relations  of 
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natural  and  historical  life.  For,  sinoe  the  Chrifitian  life  is 
determined  bj  the  supreme  supernatural  end  of  God,  all 
other  possible  motives  and  impulses  which,  in  the  order  of 

nature,  and  amid  the  ordiiKiry  and  natural  conditiuTis  of 
bumau  Hociety,  cou  atlect  human  life  iu  the  way  of  creatiug 
dissatisfaction,  are  either  rendered  powerless  or  are  made 
subordinate  to  that  supreme  motive.  Thus  the  Christiaii 
in  this  present  life,  in  spite  of  his  lowlj,  helpless,  suffering 
atate,  has  experience  through  his  faith  of  an  exaltation  and 
riches  (Jas.  i.  9),  wliich  are  to  be  uiiderstoud  as  a  jmsitioii 
of  supremacy  and  an  amplitude  of  power,  inasmuch  as  re- 
oonciliation  with  the  supramundane  God  is  consummated  by 
a  power  over  the  world  akin  to  His. 

Onr  dependence  on  the  world  under  the  natural  con- 
ditions of  moral  existence  is  such  tliat  our  horizon  is  Ijouiided 
by  our  owu  family  and  our  own  nation,  for  we  adjust  and 
attach  ourselves  to  the  prejudices  and  customs  which  in 
these  circles  have  come  down  to  us.  As  for  Jesus,  Hia 
connection  with  the  Chosen  People  had  for  Him  the  greater 
significance,  because  the  peculiar  character  of  this  people, 
its  rehgion,  its  institutions,  and  more  especially  its  hopes, 
were  the  necessary  historical  presupposition  of  His  own 
vocation,  and  because,  in  the  exercise  of  that  vocation,  He 
saw  Himself  confined  to  this  one  people  (Mark  vii.  27). 
But  although  He  was  bound  to  His  nation  by  the  most 
passionate  sympathy  (Matt,  xxiii.  37),  He  not  only  freed 
Himself  from  the  Old  TesUimcnt  preconceptions  as  to  its 
political  destiny,  but  also  made  it  known  that  He  did  not 
regard  Himself  as  inwardly  bound  by  any  of  those  ceremonial 
ordinances  in  which  spiritual  adhesion  to  the  Chosen  People 
was  required  to  find  expression  (xvii.  25-27).  Even  if 
for  Hiiii  il  was  not  difficult  to  oppo.se  the  conditions  of 
the  new  leligiuus  family  to  the  claims  of  the  natural  family 
(Mark  iii.  33-35),  yet  by  so  doing  He  certainly  renounced 
the  support  of  the  family  relation;  He  also  overcame  the 
natural  sympathy  that  bound  Him  to  His  nation,  despite 
the  powerful  religious  motives  in  ite  favour,  through  the 
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fixed  antidpation  that  He  wotdd  not  complete  His  vocation 
among  the  Israelites ;  tliat,  on  the  contrary,  the  other  nations 
of  mankind  would  succeed  to  Israel's  destiny  (Matt.  viii. 
11,  12,xxi.  43).  In  spite  of  this,  He  confined  the  actual 
dificliarge  of  His  vocation  to  the  Chosen  People»  and  never 
apparently  had  to  resist  the  temptation  to  extend  His 
activity  before  the  time  to  other  peoples.  Thns,  although 
it  waa  uuly  as  a  born  Israelite  and  in  connection  with  His 
own  nation  that  Jesus  could  fulfil  His  vocation,  yet  He 
raised  Himself  above  these  particular  or  earthly  limitations  > 
of  His  existence,  not  only  by  the  width  of  His  horizon  which  i 
embraced  all  mankind,  but  by  His  religions  judgment  of  ' 
Himself,  which  was  independent  of  all  Old  Testament  * 
standards.  This  instance  of  Christ's  supremacy  over  the 
world  is  the  more  characteristic  that  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  never  attained  a  like  measure  of  inward  freedom 
from  the  preconceptions  of  Judaism.  Paul  remained  so 
staunchly  loyal  to  the  distinctive  position  assigned  by  the 
Old  Testament  to  his  race,  that,  in  spite  of  all  contrary 
considerations,  he  preserved  uushakeii  the  hope  of  the 
ultimate  conversion  of  Israel  to  Christ  (liom.  xi.  25).  In 
this  respect  he  not  only  falls  short  of  Christ's  inward 
freedom,  but  comes  into  direct  collision  with  the  expectation 
of  Christ.  The  aforesaid  attitude  of  Jesus  is  at  the  same 
tiine  an  evidence  of  tliu  degree  in  which  He  realised  in  His 
own  person  that  universal  human  nature  which  is  recpiired 
by  the  idea  of  His  vocation.  The  fact  of  His  belonging 
to  one  particular  nation  in  reality  only  serves  Him  as 
a  means  of  fulfilling  His  vocation;  inwardly  He  is  un- 
trammelled by  any  constraint  of  earthly  ]>rejudice  reflecting 
the  uaiiow  spirit  of  the  family  or  the  iialinn. 

Incoiispicuoud  enough  is  this  exercise  ol  supremacy  over 
the  world,  and  I  can  imagine  that  even  those  who  accept  the 
exposition  here  given  of  the  loftiness  of  Christ's  judgment  of 
Himself,  may  yet  regard  the  present  inquiry  as  an  uncalled 
for  diijression.  They  may  be  inclined,  that  is,  to  rest  con- 
tent with  the  expedient  of  previous  theologians,  that  Christ 
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posHe.ssccl  supremacy  over  the  world  ns  right  and  might, 
but  in  His  existenco  as  a  human  individual  would  on  no 
account  exercise  this  supremacy,  i)ostpouing  it  to  the  future, 
I  when,  at  the  right  hand  of  power.  He  should  wield  it  through 
*  His  coinniunity  (Mark  G2).  But  T  liave  alit  aily  sIioxmi 
i  (p.  40 Ö)  that  this  exercise  of  Huprcnuicy  by  tlic  exalted 
I  Christ  is  intelligible  only  if,  in  His  life  on  earth,  it  is  not 
\  oonfiDod  to  a  me»  claim  ot  tight  or  an  unexercised  en- 
\dowment.  For  how  can  we  prove  the  existeucie  of  such 
attributes  unless  by  some  correspoudiriL;  actiNity  of  l!»e 
earthly  Christ?  Moreover,  Christ's  exercise  of  power  up<m 
His  community,  and  through  His  community  upon  the 
world,  is  anything  but  a  &ct  of  objective  and  palpable 
experiraoe.  The  phenomena  in  which  many  seek  the  real 
proof  of  the  might  of  Christianity,  namely,  political  in- 
fluence and  tlie  legiil  authority  of  Church  officials  and 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  are  the  very  things  that  come 
imdcr  strong  suspicion  of  falsifying  the  intention  of  Christ ; 
indeed,  it  is  only  a  really  strong  faith  in  the  invisible  that, 
amid  the  miry  abominations  and  miserable  trivialities  of 
Church  history,  can  trace  the  advancing  power  of  Christ 
over  this  world  at  all.  Finally,  the  power  over  the  wurld 
which  Paul  ascribes  to  the  Christian,  and  which  must  serve 
as  our  guiding  analogy  in  interpreting  the  original  assertion 
of  Christ,  falls  entirely  within  the  sphere  of  the  spiritual, 
and  cannot  become  ])al})able  or  evident  in  any  corresponding 
degree.  If,  there  fore,  our  ti>n(;ern  be  to  find  in  the  historical 
portrait  of  Clnist  otiier  proofs  than  those  alre^uly  quoted  of 
His  characteristic  independence  of  the  spirit  of  His  nation, 
the  inconspicuous  character  of  these  proofs  cannot  afford  any 
ground  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  the  result 

What  I  mean  is,  that  Christ's  patience  under  avft'erinQ, 
which  Iiis  alitady  c(»me  under  notice  as  a  consequfenee  of 
His  loyalty  to  His  vocation,  is  tlic  real  test  not  only  of  His 
constancy  in  this  regard,  but  tilso  of  His  unique  power  over 
the  world.  For  the  individual  impulses  of  self-preservation, 
avoidance  of  pain,  and  the  keeping  inviolate  of  personal  honour 
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— impalsea  which  in  every  case  He  aabordinated  to  the 
oonsciousnefis  of  His  vocation — dimply  as  their  correlative 

term  the  wnihl  ;i.s  .i  whole.    No  iloubt,  more  irmiieduitely, 
it  is  the  hoalile  huiimn  world  which  evokes  the  collision 
between  Christ's  life-work  and  Hia  material  and  social  self- 
preservation,  and  it  is  only  a  very  narrow  section  of  the 
world  of  men  with  which  He  comes  into  painful  contact.  ^ 
Bat  since  Christ  recognised  His  life-work  as  the  cause  of 
God,  His* immediate  opponeiils  represented  fur  Him  the  wh(»lp 
world  of  mankind,  so  far  as  it  revolts  against  God's  ruling 
of  the  world.    Wherefore  He  declares  that,  by  His  deter- 
mination to  submit  patiently  even  to  the  probable  iasne  of 
its  ()]>po3ition  to  Himself,  He  has  overcome  the  world  (John 
xvL  33).    When  in  steadfast  loyalty  to  His  vocation  He 
refuses  to  bring   tlie  motive  of  physical  and  social  self- 
preservation  into  harmony  with  the  claims  of  His  opponents, 
who  represent  the  ungodly  tendency  of  the  human  world. 
He  demonstrates  in  their  case  His  power  over  the  world. 
For  unless  this  human  society  had  tongues  wherewith  to 
slander,  and  hands  wherewith  to  strike,  it  would  nut  be  an 
object  (»I  fofir  at  nil,  or  an  occasion  of  victory.    But  as  every 
evil  is  a  natural  event  (p.  351),  so  any  suü'ering  imposed 
by  human  society  can  affect  us,  and  become  at  once  a  ^  — 
temptation  and  an  occasion  of  victory,  only  in  so  fiir  as  it  * 
represents  at  the  same  time  the  opposition  of  the  83rBtem  of 
nature  u.s  a  whole.     The  puiu  uf  soul  caused  by  slander,  as 
by  blows  dealt  to  Ihe  body,  denotes  the  collision  of  the  ^ 
whole  fabric  of  the  material  world  with  the  personal  sense 
of  worth  in  the  individual  spiritual  man.    For  the  whole 
mechanical  and  organic  connection  of  the  individual  man 
with  the  world  is  involved,  when  we  are  aggrieved  by  a 
physical  blow,  or  an  uttered  slander,  as  ell'ects  of  human 
ill-will.    This  connection  of  things  is  not,  as  a  rule,  present 
to  our  mind,  but  we  can  easily  understand  that  Christ  was 
in  a  position  to  take  this  view  of  the  matter,  since  He  drew 
the  sharpest  possible  contrast  between  Himself,  as  the  Bearer 
of  God's  peculiar  puri>ose  in  this  world,  and  the  world  itself. 
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Under  this  aasumption  He  knew  not  only  that  power  over 
the  world  had  been  given  Him,  bat  alao  that  by  the  patient 

endurance  of  all  suffering,  as  the  test  of  His  loyalty  to  His 
vuialiun,  lie  was  overcoiiiiii«;  the  seductive  op|>osiUou  of 
tlie  world.  This  view  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  G*>d  "fi 
which  Jesus  based  His  religious  conception  of  the  world  and 
His  judgment  of  Himself,  and  it  is  just  this  worth  assigned 
to  patience  in  His  own  person  which  forms  an  essential 
part  of  that  view  of  tlie  world  which  He  lias  brouglit  to 
light. 

A  valuable  confirmatioii  of  this  result  is  aflbrded  by  the 
words  which  occur  in  Matthew  (xi.  28-30),  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  dedaiation  of  Jesus  that  all  things  have 
been  delivered  unto  Him  by  His  Father.  The  central  point 
of  this  utterance,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  not  rightly  understood, 
is  the  (U'S('ri])tion  of  .lesuH  as  one  wIjo,  despite  His  inherent 
righteousness,  is,  like  the  righteous  men  of  the  Old  Testament, 
in  a  state  of  oppression  and  suifering,  but  who  willingly 
accepts  the  same.    For  the  predicates  icaX  rmretyof 

appear  in  the  LXX  as  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  ^3]^,  and 
this  word,  or  ralhor  the  equivahüit  Ai  iiuaic  word  is  the 
only  word  Jesus  can  have  used.  Now  this  word  is  the  con- 
ventional designation  of  the  righteous  man  in  view  of  the 
consistent  oppression  which  he  has  to  endure  at  the  hands 
of  the  godless;  which  circumstance  is  certainly  included 
here,  since  it  is  the  reason  why  Jesus  compares  Himself 
with  tliose  who  laliour  uiul  are  heavy  laden.    The  addition 

KapSia,  which  ia  equivalent  to  ^bljy,  ig  not  inconsistent 
with  a  state  of  external  oppression,  but  represents  the  latter 
as  that  in  which,  because  of  His  righteousness,  Jesus  ac- 
quiesces. He  thereby  diatinguishes  Himself  from  the  men 
to  whom  He  offers  His  help,  but  also  from  the  righteous  of 
the  Old  Testament,  who  always  regard  their  oppressed  con- 
dition with  complaint  and  longing  for  deliverance.  Here, 
therefore,  we  see  the  advance  upon  the  Old  Testament  made 
by  the  zighteousness  of  Jesus  in  its  attitude  to  the  world. 
By  acquiescing  in  the  obstructions  of  the  world  as  a  dispensa- 
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tion  of  God,  Jesus  subordinates  to  Himself  the  relation  ) 
between  Himself  and  the  world,  in  consequence  of  the 
mutual  knowledge  subsisting  between  tlio  Father  and  the 
Öon,  even  as  on  thi>^  same  account  He  recognises  His 
sufferings  to  be  the  yoke  by  which  He  is  led  of  God,  by' 
Whom  He,  the  Son,  is  first  recognised.  Wherefore,  when 
He  calls  to  Himself  those  who  would  fain  carve  out  their 
own  fate  and  are  siicrunibing  under  the  obstructions  to  their 
freedom,  His  aim  is  to  lead  them  to  .see  m  their  burden.s 
dispensations  of  God ;  on  these  terms  the  said  burdens  will 
become  light,  because,  by  the  patience  which  springs  from 
J  the  religious  motive,  men  lift  themselves  above  their  mis- 
fortunes  and  the  world.  From  this  point  of  view  their 
snirerin^s  even  beeomc  for  them  a  helpful  yoke,  which 
brings  them  experience  of  the  guiding  of  God.  This  is  the 
proof  Jesus  Himself  offers  us  of  the  supremacy  over  the 
world  which  belongs  to  Himself  through  the  mutual  know- 
ledge existing  between  Himself  and  God.  It  forms  the 
material  also  of  the  view  summed  up  by  Bernard  (p.  415) 
in  the  predicates  sujteruiLS  furtiindiii  and  jnustis  indignUy  as 
the  distinctive  marks  of  tho  world-controlling  Divinity  of 
Christ. 

According  to  the  hints  given  us  in  the  New  Testament, 
the  grace  and  truth  (faithfulness)  manifested  in  the  discharge 

of  His  vocation,  and  the  loftiness  of  His  self-determination  ^ 
as  compared  with  the  particular  and  natural  impulses  whieli 
spriiif,'  from  the  world,  are  the  features  in  th(;  earthly 
life  of  Christ  which  are  summed  up  in  the  attribute  of  His 
Godhead.  Nor  are  these  two  elements,  when  more  closely 
examined,  retilly  different  For  the  patience  in  suffering, 
wliich  proves  ('lirist'.s  power  over  the  world,  is  at  the  same 
time  a  maiiife^stution  of  His  faithfulness  toward  men ;  and 
His  persistent  faithfulness  to  the  Jews,  despite  His  anti- 
cipation that  His  work  among  them  would  be  fruitless,  is 
the  proof  of  His  inner  freedom  and  victory  over  the 
external  circumstances  of  His  life.  From  the  human 
point  of  view,  this  patience  and  faithfulness,  as  the  purpose 
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pervading  Christ's  life,  have  their  source  in  the  desire, 
inspired  by  His  vocation  and  sustained  by  His  unique 
knowledge  of  God,  to  set  up  the  Kingdom  of  God  among 
liiiu  a8  their  su  pram  lindane  final  end.  Viewed  from 
the  Gudward  side,  tbiK  human  life  falls  to  be  n»garded  as 
the  perfect  revelation  of  God,  because  the  supreme  end  of 
the  world,  to  which  Uhnst's  life  is  devoted,  rests  upon  the 
self-end  of  God,  that  is,  on  His  essential  will  of  lov&.  The 
notes  of  Christ's  Divinity,  therefore,  have  only  such  scope  as 
is  provided  by  His  lifi'  ]  urpose,  in  so  far  as  that  purpose  is 
the  Divine  end  for  the  world,  and  the  correlate  of  the  self- 
end  of  God.  To  the  creating  and  sustaining  of  the  natural 
world  this  attribute  cannot  directly,  at  least,  be  referred; 
though  it  may  be  so  indirectly,  in  as  far  as  God  creates 
and  sustains  the  world  with  a  view  to  its  final  end,  as 
realised  tlironj^h  the  s])e('ial  work  of  Christ.  This  con- 
nection of  ideas  is  indicated  by  Bernard,  when  he  finds  in 
the  predicate  paaaiu  indigna  a  special  instance  of  God's 
wise  government  of  the  world.  The  expediency  of  innocent 
suffering  endured  for  the  good  of  the  community  is  syn- 
onymous with  God's  wise  government  of  the  world  for  tins 
reason,  hcciuse  the  Christian  community  is  (lods  supreme 
end  iu  the  world.  A  complete  definition  of  the  Godhead  of 
Christ  must  therefore  take  account  of  the  fact  that  Christ's 
grace  and  truth  and  world-4tubduing  patience  have  had  their 
.  effect  in  the  existence  of  the  community  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  under  correspondini^  moral  attributes.  For  to  Hmi 
Who  wields  the  lordship  of  God,  or  Who,  to  borrow  Luther'a 
phrase,  is  in  virtue  of  His  redeeming  work  "  My  Lord,"  we 
must  reckon  all  those  to  belong  who  experience  this  same 
lordship  in  themselves;  in  this  connection  the  community 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  must  be  regarded  as  such,  in  so  far 
as  its  members,  through  conduct  prompted  by  universal 
brotherly  love,  and  through  the  various  possible  manifesta- 
tions of  supremacy  over  the  world  and  independence  of 
the  same,  display  in  themselves  the  successful  issue  of 
Christ's  peculiar  work.    Here  also  is  the  explanation  of  the 
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fact  thai  the  conception  of  Christ's  Divinity,  or  the  a])i»li('ü- 
tioii  to  Christ  of  the  Old  Testament  Diviiu;  name,  hrst  arose 
in  the  Christian  community;  Christ  Himself  was  never 
in  the  position  thus  to  describe  Himself.  Therefore  this 
attribute  can  be  rightly  appraised  by  theology  only  when 
Christ  is  conceived  as  the  liTing  Head  of  the  community  of 
God's  Kingdom.  For  we  nnint  bring  Christ  into  relation  to 
His  people,  before  we  are  in  a  position  to  recognise  that 
in  His  own  order  He  is  unique. 

That  this  is  so,  the  religious  consciousnesB  of  the  Christian 
community  assumes  as  certain.    And  hitherto  theology  has 
done  notliinLC  more  than  accept  the  assumption ;   she  has 
never  pr*»ve(l  it.     All  forms  df  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnate 
Word  are  imperfect,  because  none  of  them  faces  the  question  * 
whether  incarnation  took  place  once  and  for  ever  in  the 
Person  of  Jesus,  or  whether  it  may  not  be  supplemented  or 
repeated  in  the  persons  of  others.    I  have  ahready  had 
occasion  to  yxiint  out  (]».  408)  that,  nciLlier  in  its  Lutheran 
nor  iielormcd  nor  mudern  pietistic  form,  does  Christology 
provide  against  the  possible  inference,  that  the  God-man  can 
be  realised  only  in  the  race  of  mankind  as  a  whole,  or  that 
His  appearance  may  be  repeated  in  each  of  the  several  spheres  j 
of  moral  and  intellectual  life.    But  our  present  line  of  > 
thought  makes  it  clear,  thai  only  in  the  spliorc  of  the  ethico- 
relif^'ious  life,  viewed  from  the  standpomt  uf  the  Kingdom 
of  Vxod,  does  the  God-man  find  His  place,  because  that 
Xii^om,  and  nothing  else,  is  the  direct  correlate  of  the- 
Divine  self-end.    It  follows,  therefore,  that,  as  the  historical- 
Author  of  this  communion  of  men  with  God  and  with  each 
other,  Christ  is  nectssanh/  uniajuc  in  J/ is  oirn  cn'der.     For  if  a 
second  could  be  produced  who,  really,  was  ou  a  level  with  Christ 
in  grace  and  truth,  in  world-conquering  patience,  in  scope 
alike  of  purpose  and  of  achievement,  he  would  yet  stand  in 
historical  dependence  upon  Christ,  and  therefore^  logically, 
would  be  subordinate  U)  Him.    Hence,  as  compared  with 
Ihoso  wlio  .suc(^ped  Him  in  the  realisation  of  the  Kingdom  of  *^ 
God,  the  fact  that  this  end  is  the  self-end  of  God  has  for 
30 
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Him  quite  a  different  meaning.    For  the  members  of  Christ's 

community  come  to  take  this  attitude  as  those  who  Imve  had 
within  tluMii.  originally,  another  bent  of  will;  whereas  the 
figure  of  Christ  cannot  be  understood  at  all  unless  it  is  His 
original  and  distinguishing  duuractenstic»  that  He  finds  His 
own  personal  end  in  the  self-end  of  Qod.  If  Christ  is  thus 
the  personal  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  as  essentially  love, 
then  certainly,  from  the  point  of  view  of  degree,  the  love  of  God 
finds  its  perfect  revelation  in  the  fact,  that  tbi  members  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  fulfil  the  law  of  brotherly  love  (p.  291); 
but  from  the  point  of  view  of  kind,  these  manifestations  of 
brotherly  love  in  their  widest  extent  must  be  regarded  as  the 
intended  result  of  the  Divine  lordship  introduced  through 
Christ  in  .tjracG  and  truth  and  H}>iritual  freedom  over  the 
world.  Similarly,  the  position  of  jtower  which  the  Christian 
Gommnnity  occupies  in  the  world,  the  transformation  through 
the  principle  of  love  of  the  public  conscience,  the  intrench- 
ment  of  the  same  in  public  institutions,  the  progressiva 
liberation  of  the  human  mind  from  the  dominion  of  nature, 
and  the  corresponding  subjection  of  nature  through  knowledge 
and  application  of  her  laws  to  human  ends,  must  also  be 
reckoned  results  of  the  Divine  lordship  among  men,  and 
ascribed  to  its  historical  Author.  In  this  estunate  of  Christ, 
the  Christian  faith  approves  itself  as  the  view  of  the  world 
which  corresponds  to  the  recognition  of  God  as  Spirit  and  as 
Love. 

The  exposition  here  given  of  Christ's  Divinity  it  has  been 
thought  to  disparage  by  the  remark,  that  the  attribute  of 
Divinity  is  proved  only  of  the  will,  but  not  of  the  nature  of 
Christ,  and  that  therefore,  even  in  the  case  of  the  will,  it 

remains  unexplained.  Whence  the  further  inference  i.s  diawn, 
that  Christ's  Godhead  is  by  tliis  method  not  really  recognised 
at  all,  but  rather  denied.  Now  this  distinction  between 
nature  and  will  is  not  religious  but  scientific,  although  our 
opponents,  as  a  rule,  are  not  aware  of  the  fact,  and  make  the 
dispute  to  be  about  religious  truth.  If  they  are  really  the 
reUgious  men  and  the  experts  in  religion  which  they  claim  to 
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be,  let  them  prove  it  by  showing  that,  even  when  they  treat 
religious  and  scientific  knowledge  as  one,  they  are  capable  of 
distinguishing  between  them ;  else  they  will  not  be  able  to 

maintain  their  claim  to  be  the  most  competent  judges  in 
matters  of  roligiou.  In  all  other  cases  we  estimnto  character 
on  the  supposition  that  its  essence  is  manifest  in  the  will. 
Excellence  of  character  is  that  state  of  the  will  in  which  the 
natural  impulses  are  so  restrained  and  governed  as  to  be  sub- 
ordinate and  subseivicut  to  the  good  and  unselfish  end  which 
thu  will  pursues.  For  the  created  spirit  has  as  his  allottcil 
task  to  take  the  inborn  proi>ensities  of  his  soul,  which  corre- 
spond in  some  way  to  his  physical  equipment,  and  are  known 
as  his  natural  disposition,  and,  through  the  development  of 
his  will,  to  transform  these  into  his  obedient  instruments.  It 
is  bv  his  incisure  of  success  iii  thiö  achievement  that  we 
judge  the  chaiaclcr  of  a  fully  developed  man ;  and  it  must 
appear  to  us  odd  if  a  strong  personality  in  his  more  mature 
years  is  judged  by  the  natural  disposition  which  he  manifested 
in  his  youth,  as  if  the  latter  were  his  real  nature.  It  would 
be  a  parallel  case  to  this  if,  in  estimating  the  character  of 
Cluist,  we  were  compclk'il  straightway  to  disregard  every  trace 
of  Divine  lordship  over  the  world,  on  the  ground  that  this 
constitutes  nothing  essential  in  Him,  but  is  only,  as  it  were, 
the  outward  manifestation  of  the  natural  endowment  with 
which  He  was  bom  of  Mary ;  for  this,  they  tell  us,  is  the 
correct  description  of  His  nature.  But  the  will  for  good  is 
never  the  siiii})k'  mecliauu  iil  result  of  the  natural  ondowmenl 
within  which  it  comes  into  being.  Given  a  iiuturai  disposi- 
tion the  most  favourable,  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  that 
can  be  imagined,  it  must  still  be  .educated,  and  therefore 
transformed,  by  the  ends  which  it  adopts  at  the  bidding  of  a 
will  bent  on  good.  The  latter  would  cease  to  be  a  will  for 
good,  if  it  had  to  be  regarded  as  the  mechanical  result  of 
an  assumed  natural  endowment  This  is  the  absurd  idea 
suggested  to  us  by  our  opx)onent8,  when  they  require  us 
to  find  the  essential  nature  of  Christ,  not  in  His  world- 
conquering  will,  which  marks  Him  as  the  God-man,  but  in 
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Hi.s  physiail  origin,  wliich  has  never  yal  been  reconciled  with 
His  historical  appearance,  and  never  can  be.  If  Christ  is  to 
be  judged  by  categories  that  are  applied  to  no  other  object 
than  Himself,  then  He  is  rendered  unintelligible.  Or,  if  it  is 
not  beyond  me  to  see  from  within  the  working  of  my 

t  opponents'  minds,  I  hliuuld  s;iy  tliat  they  regard  Chrinl's  will 
as  a  mere  appendage  of  His  nutuie,  in  the  same  way  that 

( acceptance  of  the  idea  of  God  as  the  Absolute  reduces  what 
is  His  essential  characteristic,  namely,  His  love,  to  a  mere 
appendage  of  His  nature.  If,  as  my  opponents  make  me 
responsible  for  conclusions  which  they,  with  their  alien  ideas, 
have  drawn  from  my  statements,  I  in  like  manner  seek  to 
make  intelligible  to  myself  the  distinction  they  draw  in  the 
case  before  us  between  nature  and  spirit  or  will  (p.  238),  then 
I  find  myself  compelled  to  insist  that  this  distinction  of 
spirit  and  nature  depends  on  the  material  constitution  of  the 
latter.  Even  in  my  conceptiuu  of  the  Divine  nature,  1 
cannot  get  away  from  this  characteriRtie.  Therefore  I  con- 
clude that,  when  my  opponents  will  not  allow  Christ's  good 
and  world-conquering  will,  under  the  other  characteristics 
already  discussed,  to  be  regarded  as  His  true  essence,  because 
they  do  not  believe  in  the  independence  of  the  good  will  as 
against  all  nature,  they  have  fallen  into  a  materialistic  mode 
of  thought. 

When  we  investigated  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  the  corre- 
late of  the  thought  that  God  is  love,  it  appeared  that  this 
organisation  of  men  can  be  construed  as  the  object  and  end  of 
God's  love,  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  conformed  to  the  type  of  its 
Founder,  the  Son  of  Ood.  The  harmony  with  God  and 
likeness  tu  Him  wliich  the  Kingdom  of  God  must  maintain 
in  order  to  be  understood  as  the  objective  of  God's  love, 
attaches  to  the  said  Kingdom  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  called 
into  being  by  the  Son  of  Grod,  and  bows  to  Him  as  its  Lord 
(p.  281).  In  other  words,  it  is  on  the  Son  of  God  tlial  in  the 
first  place  the  Fnl lier's  Invo  falls,  and,  only  for  JIi»  .sake,  on 
the  community  of  which  He  is  Lord.  Moreover,  if  these 
relations  are  eternally  involved  in  God's  will  of  love  (p.  301), 
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it  follows  from  our  veoogaition  of  thia  fact,  that  the  special 
significance  Christ  has  for  us  is  by  no  means  exhausted  in 
our  appreciation  of  Him  as  a  revelation  conditioned  by  time. 

On  tliti  contiurv,  it  is  im}»Iied  tliat,  as  FouikUt  and  Lord  of 
the  Kiiigduiii  of  (lod,  Ulirist  is  as  iiiiich  the  object  of  God's 
eternal  knowledge  and  will  as  is  the  moral  unification  of 
mankind,  which  is  made  possible  through  Him,  and  whose 
prototype  He  is ;  or  rather,  that,  not  only  in  time  but  in  the 
eternity  of  the  Divine  knowledge  and  will,  Christ  precedes 
His  community.  Of  course,  to  this  stjitement  a  certain 
qualification  must  be  added.  For  whatever  belonged  to  the 
natural  and  generic  limitations  of  Christ,  more  especially  His 
individual  natural  endowments  and  His  Jewish  nationalil^, 
cannot  be  taken  as  the  object  of  the  eternal  will  of  Qod, 
since  tliese  thin«?s  are  by  their  very  nature  bound  up  with 
the  woild,  consequently  can  be  fore-ordered,  even  by  God, 
only  through  a  volition  in  time.  But  Christ,  we  know, 
reduced  the  significance  of  these  limitations  to  mere  means 
toward  His  own  spiritual  life,  in  particular  toward  the  appro* 
hension  of  His  own  religions  fellowship  with  God,  and  the 
Qinyiiig  out  of  the  vocalioii  He  hatl  embraced.  Sharing  Ui^ 
religious  and  moral  customs  of  the  Jews,  He  yet  knows  Him- 
self, as  the  Sou  of  Ghxi,  exalted  above  them ;  in  discharging  the 
duties  of  His  vocation  toward  His  countrymen,  He  knows 
His  work  destined  to  be  fruitful,  at  the  same  time  that  He 
distinctly  foresees  its  fruitlessness  among  the  Jews;  in  His 
own  life-conduct,  that  universtil  liuiiiau  morality  of  which  the 
Kingdom  of  God  shall  be  the  perfect  realisation  so  markedly 
preponderates,  that  we  fail  to  notice  in  Him  those  traces  of 
individual  temperament  which  are  wont  to  count  for  some- 
thing even  in  the  most  perfect  of  men.  ^  Yet  Christ's  life  was 
not  a  mere  abstract  presentation  of  universal  human  morality  ; 
for  Ho  gave  the  whole  wealth  of  persoiuil  (h-vution  to  the 
universal  content  of  His  vocation,  iüither  is  He  Himself 
the  prototype  of  that  life  of  love  and  elevation  above  worldly 
motive,  which  forms  the  distingtdshing  characteristic  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God ;  and  this  as  the  deliberate  result  of  His 
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vocalioii  to  be  the  Founder  of  that  Kiiif^dmn,  not  in  any  mere 
application  of  the  principle  of  the  üingdom  to  the  separate 
details  of  human  life,  which  ia  the  source  from  which  other 
men  derive  their  ethical  vocations.  If,  therefore,  the  Kingdom 
of  God  as  the  correlate  of  the  Divine  self-end  is  the  eternal 
object  of  the  luve  of  God,  this  is  sn  because  Christ  as  the 
protcjtype  aud  iuspiriiig  force  of  that  imiou  of  the  many  in 
one,  in  other  words,  as  the  Head  and  Lord  of  that  Kingdom, 
ia  the  eternal  ohject  of  the  love  of  God,  bo  that  in  this  special 
form  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  present  eternally  to  the  Divine 
knowledge  and  will,  while  its  individual  members  are  objects 
of  the  knowledpje  of  (uxl  in  time  (p.  122). 

The  congniity  between  the  Son  of  God  aud  God  as  His 
Father,  by  which  the  conceivabihty  of  this  eternal  relation 
must  be  determined,  reaches,  however,  still  further.  For  if 
the  idea  of  love  is  necessarily  confined  to  beings  of  a  like 
order,  then,  of  course,  it  cannot  be  applied  to  God  in  any  such 
way  that  the  thought  oi  Gud  must  be  subsumed  under  some 
higher  genus.  Eather  must  everything  that  is  compared 
with  God  be  first  regarded  in  the  light  of  the  distinction 
between  being  and  becoming.  Here  theological  tradition 
comes  to  meet  us  with  the  thesis  that  no  being  shares  in  the 
aseity  of  God  Yet  the  distinction  between  God  and  all 
forms  of  being  is  specific,  in  so  far  as  it  can  junt  as  httle 
be  got  rid  of  or  dispensed  with  in  actual  life  tis  can  the 
distinction  between  two  members  of  a  specie&  On  the  other 
hand,  the  individual  spirit  is  marked  by  every  possible 
characteristic  we  think  of  as  existing  originally  in  God. 
Therefore  we  may  iiye  the  idea  uf  specie^  in  ordor  to  compare 
spiritual  beings  with  God,  provided  we  make  the  reservation, 
that  everything  we  class  in  the  same  species  with  God  comes 
ever  from  GM,  while  God,  in  regard  to  what  He  is,  does  not 
become,  but  everlastingly  is,  and  that  nothing  we  compare 
with  God  ever  attains  the  character  of  aseity.  With  this, 
theologiml  tradition  in  so  far  eorre8j>oud8,  that,  in  afifirm- 
iug  the  Divinity  of  Ctirist,  it  expressly  excludes  aseity,  aud 
by  asserting  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  applies  the 
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category  of  becoming,  as  distinct  from  being,  to  that  fixisbence 
which  IS  to  be  denoted  as  the  etenial  object  of  the  Divine 
lova    Under  this  condition,  the  view  expounded  above — that 

the  eternally-beloved  Son  of  God,  on  the  ground  of  the  like 
content  of  His  personal  will,  and  of  the  uniqueness  of  the 
relation  He  holds  to  tlie  community  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  to  the  world,  is  to  be  conceived  under  the  attribute  of 
Godhead — aooords  with  the  traditional  theolc^.  Of  course 
our  time>conditioned  view  of  things  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
antithesis  between  (Jod's  eternal  decree  and  the  idealisation 
of  the  same  in  the  empirical  phenomena  of  time,  just  as  our 
conception  of  the  community  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  bound 
up  with  the  antithesis  between  the  calling  in  time  and  the 
choosing  before  the  foundation  of  the  w(»rld.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  premise  that  this  relation  does  not  mean 
for  Li  od  Lliat  there  is  in  Him  any  want  or  need  ;  rather  is 
His  self-sutficieucy  everlastingly  satisfied  in  what  to  us,  in 
the  long  series  of  preparatory  stages,  looks  like  the  expression 
of  a  want  (p.  299).  For  this  reason  the  eternal  Godhead 
of  the  Son,  in  the  sense  here  described,  is  perfectly  in- 
telligible only  as  object  of  the  Divine  mind  and  will,  that  is, 
only  for  God  Himself.  But  if  at  the  sunie  time  we  disrount,  • 
in  the  case  of  God,  the  interval  l)etween  purpose  and 
accomplishment,  then  we  get  the  formula  that  Christ  exists 
for  God  eternally  as  that  which  He  appears  to  us  under  the  ' 
limitations  of  tima  But  only  for  God,  since  for  us,  as  pre- 
existent,  Christ  in  hidden.  Ina.siuuch,  then,  aa  God's  stnnd- 
jioint  is  impossible  for  us,  we  shall  be  wiBe  if  we  cuntent  t 
ourselves  with  this  formal  proof  of  our  religious  estimate  of  i 
Ghiist  Gnly  this,  too,  may  be  added  by  way  of  conclusion, 
namely,  that  by  the  same  line  of  reasoning  the-  Spirit  of  God, 
as  the  Holy  Spirit,  also  becomes  intelligibla  The  Spirit  of 
Gud  18  the  knowledge  Gud  has  of  Himself,  as  of  His  own 
self-end.  The  Holy  Spirit  denotes  in  tiie  New  Testament 
the  Spirit  of  God,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  is  the  ground  of 
that  knowledge  of  God  and  that  specific  moral  and  religions 
life  which  exist  in  the  Christian  community  (p.  273).  Since 
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the  community  has  for  its  conscious  purpose  the  realißaliun 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  the  Divine  self-end,  it  is  correct  to 
say,  that  the  ptaotical  knowledge  of  God  in  this  oonmunity 
which  is  dependent  upon  God,  is  identical  with  the  knowledge 
which  God  has  of  Himself,  even  as  tlu?  love  of  God  is  per- 
fected in  the  fact  that  within  the  community  love  is  practised 
toward  the  brethren.  But  if  in  His  Son  God  loves  eternally 
the  community  that  is  like  His  Son,  in  other  words,  if  the 
community  is  eo  ipso  the  eternal  ohjeet  of  Grod's  will  of  love, 
then  alyo  it  is  God's  eternal  will  that  His  Spirit  should  be 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  commimity  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
In  the  form  of  this  eternal  purpose,  the  Spirit  of  God  proceeds 
from  God,  inasmuch,  namely,  as  He  is  destined  to  enter  into 

4 

the  community  which  enjoys  the  perfect  knowledge  of  God. 

§  50.  The  ethical  view  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  light  of 
His  vocation  found  its  appropriate  sequel  in  the  religions 
estimate  of  His  life  as  the  revelation  of  the  love  of  God,  and 
of  that  freedom  which,  as  the  characteristic  power  over  the 
world,  is  the  mark  of  Gkxlhead.  This  discussion  has  followed 
essentially '  the  point  of  view  expressed  in  the  kingly 
Prophethood  of  Christ;  it  div(;rg(^(l  from  the  traditional 
interpretation  of  that  title  only  in  this,  that  the  whole 
moral  conduct  of  Christ,  as  the  presentation  of  the  Divine 
grace  and  trnth,  was  included  in  Christ's  activity  as  Ftophet 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  and  bow  the  ethical  view  of 
LIk;  prU-sfli/  character^  which  was  at  the  &iiiie  time  claime<l  for 
the  life  and  sutlerings  of  Clirist,  may  in  like  manner  be 
turned  to  account  from  the  religious  point  of  view.  Under 
the  head  of  Friest  the  old  theology  attempts  only  an  ethioal, 
not  a  religious  interpretation,  for  the  priestly  character  of 
Christ  has  for  its  content  His  obedience,  that  purely  human 
and  vohiiitary  acliievement.  The  estimate  of  tliis  obedience 
under  the  aforenaid  title  never  for  a  moment  leaves  the  lines 
of  ethical,  in  xpecU  forensic,  judgment,  nor  does  it  issue  in  any 
distinctively  religious  attituda  Only  indirectly  does  the 
interpretation  of  Christ's  priestly  work  fall  within  the  view 
of  religion,  namely,  iu  so  far  aa  it  was  initiated  by  God  and 
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is  recognipod  by  Him  :  but  ;i  reliijfious  Bigniliciiiu'e  for  us  is 
secured  to  the  content  or  result  of  this  priestly  work  only 
through  ita  being  taken  up  into  Christ's  prophetic  activity, 
and  through  the  corresponding  proclamation  in  the  Church 
of  how  Christ  has  determined  God  to  the  grace  of  forgiyeness. 
Tliis  formal  inconsistency  with  the  representation  given  of 
the  ])r(»ph('tic  otlice  becomes  the  more  painful  in  view  of  the 
fact,  that  the  forensic  interpretation  of  Christ's  priestly  work 
conflicts  in  every  respect  with  the  religious  interest  of  the 
Christian.  For,  as  standards  of  conduct,  law  and  religion  are 
in  Christian  oxi)erien('(!  dianiotrically  oppased,  and  the 
assumption  that  in  God  ri;;hteoiisne8H  and  grace  work  in 
opposite  direct  ioTis  is  in  so  far  irreligious,  that  the  unity  of 
the  Divine  will  forms  an  inviolable  condition  of  all  confidence 
in  God.  Therefore,  the  introduction  into  the  theology  of 
Protestantism  since  Töllner  of  the  fundamental  position  of 
Abehird  is  a  distinct  advance  wpon  orth(jdoxy.  There  only 
remains  the  question  whether  the  thought  of  Christ's  priestly 
work  can  be  duly  and  logically  combined  with  the  religious 
value  already  attached  to  His  life.  It  is  true  we  cannot  in 
this  case  avoid  a  complete  remodelling  of  the  traditional 
doctrine  (if  Christ's  ])riesthood  and  sacrifice.  But  this  ste])  is 
forced  u|>on  us,  on  the  one  hand  by  the  established  facts  of 
Biblical  theology,  and  on  the  other  by  the  ethical  consideration 
that  what  Christ  in  any  way  achieved  for  others  must  be 
included  in  what  He  thereby  achieved  for  Himself. 

It  is  unbiblical,  then,  to  assnnie  that  between  God's 
grace  or  love  and  His  righteousness  there  is  an  opposition, 
which  in  its  bearing  upon  the  sinful  race  of  men  would  lead 
to  a  contradiction,  only  to  be  solved  through  the  interference 
of  Christ  The  righteousness  of  inexorable  retribution,  which 
would  be  expressed  in  the  sentence  Fiat  jvMitia,  pcrcat  mundus, 
is  not  in  itself  a  l  ehgious  eon<'e{)tion,  nor  is  it  tlie  meaning  of  the 
righteousness  which  in  tlie  sources  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments is  ascribed  to  God.  God's  righteousness  is  His  self-^ 
consistent  and  undeviating  action  in  behalf  of  the  salvation  of  • 
the  members  of  His  community ;  in  essence  it  is  identical  with 
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liia  graci'  (veil.  ii.  p.  102).  J»et\veen  the  two,  therefore,  there 
is  no  contradiction  needing  to  be  sulved.  It  ia  unbibiical 
to  asBume  that  any  one  of  the  Old  Testament  aacrifices, 
after  the  analogy  of  which  Christ's  death  is  judged,  is  meant 
to  move  God  from  wrath  to  grace  (vol.  ii  p.  1 84).  On  the 
ct»iitr;iry,  these  sacrifices  rely  implicitly  upon  the  reality  uf 
God's  grace  toward  the  covenant  pG:)i)le,  and  merely  define 
certain  positive  conditions  which  the  members  of  the  ooTenant 
people  must  fulfil  in  order  to  enjoy  the  nearness  of  the  God 
of  grace.  It  is  unbibiical  to  assume  that  the  sacrificial 
llfi'in^  includes  in  itself  a  penal  act,  executed  not  upon  the 
guilty  person,  but  upon  the  victim  who  takes  his  place. 
Bepresentation  by  priest  and  saoxament  is  meant  not  in  any 
exclusive,  but  in  an  inclusive  sense.  Because  the  priest 
draws  near  to  €k>d  when  he  brings  near  the  gift,  therefore  he 
represents  before  God  those  in  whose  behalf  he  is  acting  ;  it 
is  not  meant  that  because  the  priest  and  the  sacrifice  come 
near  to  God,  the  others  may  remain  at  a  distance  from  God* 
These  relationa  hold  even  when  it  is  sins  of  ignorance  which 
give  occasion  for  sacrifices;  in  the  latter  case  forgiveness 
resullR  from  the  fat  L  Lhut,  with  the  siicritict%  the  ])rioRt  has 
uuiireetly  brought  tlie  sinners  also  into  the  presence  of  God. 
J^istly,  it  is  mihibiical  to  assume  that  a  sacrifice  has  its 
significance  directly  for  God,  and  only  under  certain  other 
conditions  also  for  men.  On  the  contrary,  the  sacrificial  act 
is  just  what  combines  these  two  relations. 

The  ethical  conditions  of  a  satisfactory  theory  are  not 
met  by  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  Clirist's  priesthood,  in  so  far 
as  the  latter  has  no  regard  for  the  distinct  expression  in  the 
historical  portrait  of  Christ  of  this  fact,  that  Ckritt  is  ßra  ff 
alt  a  Priest  in  His  own  hehalf  before  He  is  a  priest  for  others. 
Tho  traditinj.al  theology  overlooks  this,  since  it  conceives  the 
idea  of  priest  solely  in  the  derivative  sense  of  official  priest- 
hood, that  is,  as  the  mediation  in  behalf  of  others  with  God. 
But  whoever  is  r^arded  as  wielding  an  influence  in  this 
direction,  must  surely  in  the  first  place  be  a  priest  in  his 
own  behalf,  that  is,  nmst  possess  and  exercise  the  right  of 
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(Irawinc;  near  to  (Jod  (Num.  xvt.  5).  Is  that,  then,  a  eonii»lcto 
doctrine  of  Christ  which  has  not  one  word  of  explanation  tor 
the  fact  that  Ghnat  prays  regularly  to  God,  and  desires  to 
transmit  to  His  disciples  His  own  reIi;j;ious  fellowship  with 
God  ox  pressed  thcrel>y  ?  The  appreciation  of  this  feature  of 
Clirist's  character  is  iil)scun.Ml  hy  the  niuLerial  cuu-eption  of  His 
Godhead,  althoiii^'h  surely  it  is  evident  that  all  specilic  action 
of  God  upon  Christ,  in  virtue  of  which  Christ  reveals  the 
Father  and  accomplishes  His  work,  depends  upon  that  spiritual 
interaction  which  ap|)ear8  in  Christ's  intercourse  through 
pi  a  \  or  with  God  as  J  lis  Father.  The  error  in  the  InLerjueta- 
tiou  ui  Christ's  position  as  Trophet  may  he  allowed  to  pass, 
since  in  this  case  the  needful  amplification  and  correction  is 
easily  supplied ;  but  every  interpretation  of  Christ's  activity 
as  Priest  is  for  us  distinctly  moomplete,  which  is  not  based 
upon  tlie  fact  that  ChiisL  is  in  the  lirst  place  a  Priest  in  His  \ 
own  behalf,  that  is  to  say,  that  He  is  the  subject  of  personal  ; 
religion,  or,  more  definitely,  that  He  is  the  subject  of  that 
true  and  perfect  religion,  compared  with  whidi  no  other  has 
been  able  to  bimg  men  to  the  desired  goal  of  nearness  to  i 
God.  For  since  Christ  was  tlie  lirst  to  possess  complete  and  I 
exhaustive  knowledge  of  God,  He  is  therelore  also  the  lirst 
who  was  qualified  in  the  true  and  final  manner  to  exercise  \ 
that  fellowship  with  God  which  was  the  aim  of  every  religion, 
and  to  experience  in  Himself  in  its  fulness  the  reciprocal  and 
saving  influence  of  God.  If  with  the  attitude  adopted  hy 
Christ  we  compare  the  method  of  the  Old  Testament  B«icn- 
fices,  then  these  latter  as  separate  transactions  fall  short  of  *^ 
the  constancy,  and  as  ceremonial  transactions  of  the  spiritu- 
ality, of  Christ's  nearness  to  God,  and  since  they  express  only 
an  indirect  and  material  approach  to  Him,  necessarily  fail  to 
effect  lor  any  man  that  personal  attitude  to  God  which  per- 
vades the  consciouaness  of  Jesus  (Ueb.  x.  1-4).  A  nearer 
analogy  is  presented  by  the  religious  practice  of  the  Psalmists, 
but  in  this  case  with  an  effort  the  success  of  which  is  not  at 
every  moment  assured,  but  as  a  rule  is  rather  anticipated  for 
the  future,    üeside«,  there  is  the  iurther  difference,  that  the 
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piety  of  the  Psalmists  does  not  as  such  possess  the  power  of 
establishing  a  community,  whereas  Christ  lives  in  the  inten- 
tion of  transmitting  to  His  disciples  His  own  fellowship  with 
Grod ;  and  that  we  ourselves  are  able  to  institute  these  in- 
quiries a  I  all  i.s  only  possible  beixiUbe  tliib  intoiitiuii  uf  Christ 
has  had  success  in  us. 
/  If,  then,  Christ  is  to  be  thought  of  as  Priest,  the  funda- 
/  mental  form  for  this  priestly  activity  is  contained  in  each 
/  moment  of  His  unique  consciousness,  that  as  the  Son  of  God 
I  He  stand»  to  God  as  Father  in  a  relation  of  incomparable 
fellowship,  which  is  realised  in  His  knowlc(l<j:e  of  God,  in  the 
\  surrender  of  His  will  to  God's  providential  guidiug»  and  in 
■  the  security  of  feeling  which  accompanies  the  same.  When, 
in  prayer  especially.  He  collects  Himself  for  this  fellowship. 
He  asserts  the  nearness  of  God,  and  assures  Himself  of  the 
love  of  God  as  the  ground  of  His  own  position  as  (rod's  Son 
(John  XV.  10,  11).  At  the  same  time  this  function  is  not 
exercised  outside  His  oonsGionsness  of  His  vocation  and  the 
activity  resulting  therefrom,  but  of  necessity  opens  out  to 
include  the  whole  range  of  this  activity,  even  as  it  receives 
Lheuce  in  return  stiiuuhis  and  suj)])ort.  For  Christ  recognises 
His  vocation,  and  exercises  it,  as  the  direct  work  of  God ;  the 
aim  of  Iiis  own  efforts  is  known  to  Him  as  the  very  aim  of 
God ;  His  conduct  therefore  is  intelligible  to  Him  as  a  service 
rendered  to  God,  which  in  its  own  way  brings  Him  just  as 
near  to  God  as  prayer  itself.  Thns  the  particular  instance  of 
loyalty  to  His  vocation  to  wiiich  the  circumstances  led, 
namely,  His  readiness  to  die,  served  as  really  to  support  His 
conviction  of  the  love  of  God  toward  Himself  as  did  the 
consciousness  He  enjoyed  of  fulfilling  Gkni's  commands  as  a 
whole  (John  x.  17,  xv.  10).  Paul  has  framed  the  twofold 
conception,  lirst,  that  the  fruit  of  his  own  efforts  in  his  vowi- 
tion,  namely,  the  converted  heathen,  are  a  sacrifice  to  God 
in  the  offering  of  which  he  renders  priestly  service  (Horn. 
XV.  16) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  that  personal  sancti- 
fication,  which  makes  the  body  the  lit  instrument  of  the 
God-honouring  life  of  the  soul,  is  the  spiritual  sacrilice  which 
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each  believer  is  to  oiler  to  God  (xii.  t>.  IJo^'arded  in  this 
light,  Christ's  activity  in  His  vocation  and  His  consistent  per- 
sonal virtue  also  fall  within  the  view  of  Hib  phestlj  approach 
to  God. 

But  under  what  conditions  are  we  to  understand  that 
Christ's  loyal Lv  t«»  Hin  vocutinii  as  a  whole,  and  more  espe- 
cially His  willinguesfi  to  endure  death  as  a  consequence  of 
that  loyalty,  have  the  aagnificance  of  priesUy  service  for 
others  f  It  is  trne  that  this  extreme  instance  of  obedi- 
ence to  His  vocation  is  the  only  one  which  is  directly 
viewed  by  Christ  Himself  under  the  aspect  uf  sacrifice, 
namely,  in  His  words  at  the  Last  Supper,  to  which  the 
less  distinct  references  in  John  (x.  11,  17,  xii.  24,  xv.  13, 
xvii  19)  add  nothing  that  is  specific.  The  inclusion  of  this 
active  obedience  in  the  priestly  work  of  Christ  for  others  does  \ 
not  rest  on  any  direct  statement  of  the  New  Testament.  At  \ 
the  same  time,  the  value  thus  attached  Ui  the  active  conduct  * 
of  Christ,  so  that  His  patience  in  suflering  and  willingness  to 
die  are  inclnded  along  with  it  under  the  one  conception  of 
His  meritorious  obedience,  is  the  one  point  in  the  traditional 
interpretation  which  comes  nearest  to  the  truth.  It  is  not 
the  mere  fate  nf  dvin^r  that  determines  the  value  of  Christ's 
death  as  a  sacriiice  j  what  renders  this  issue  of  His  life  signi- 
ficant for  others  is  His  willing  acceptance  of  the  death 
inflicted  on  Him  by  His  adversaries  as  a  dispensation  of 
God,  and  the  liighest  proof  of  faithfulness  to  His  vocation. 
Thus  it  is  impossible  to  accept  an  interpretation  of  Christ's 
sacrificial  death  wiiicb,  under  the  head  of  satisfaction,  combines 
in  a  superficial  manner  His  death  and  His  active  life,  while  ^ 
at  bottom  it  ascribes  to  the  death  of  Christ  quite  a  different 
meaning,  namely,  that  of  substitutionary  punishment.  I 
have  shown  bow  alien  this  interpretation  is  to  the  whole 
Biblical  idea  of  sacrifice  as  rightly  understood,  also  how  little 
the  only  utterance  of  Paul  which  points  in  this  direction 
(Gal.  ÜL  13)  has  to  do  with  the  idea  of  sacrifice,  how  exactly 
rather  it  corresponds  with  Fbul's  apocryphal  conception  of  tlie 
Mosaic  Law,  a  conception  which  cannot  as  such  be  theologic- 
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ally  binding  (voL  ii.  p.  248).  I  have  shown  bliat  the  asaerted 
neoeaflity  of  a  penal  satisfaction  to  God  as  a  condition  of  the 
exercise  of  His  grace  has  no  foundation  in  the  Biblical  con- 

c  eption  of  Gotl ;  on  the  contiaiy,  it  is  an  intellectual  infer- 
ence from  the  principle  of  Hellenic  religion  that  the  gods 
practise  a  twofold  retribution,  a  principle  fiirtlior  supple- 
mented by  the  assumption  that  tho  original  adjustment  of 
the  relation  between  God  and  man  is  to  be  interpreted  in 
terma  of  a  legal  ordinance  (§  32).  It  only  remains,  therefore, 
to  slunv  that  the  i<lea  of  a  penalty  boino  for  others  in  the 
manner  in  which  this  i8  here  asserted,  is  as  inconsistent  with 
the  conditions  of  moral  life  in  the  individual  as  it  is  foreign 
to  the  words  of  Christ. 

~  The  sufferings  of  Christ  in  His  death  are  said  to  have 

been  equivalent  to  the  penaltj  wliich  through  sin  the  whole 
human  race  has  brought  upon  itself.  This  proposition  is 
based,  not  upon  the  ground  tlial  in  the  two  cases  the  exact 
amount  of  suffering  is  the  same,  which  is  incapable  of  proof, 
but  on  the  ground  that  there  is  an  equivalence  in  quality  and 
worth,  in  so  far  as  Christ  by  tlie  immeasurable  worth  of  His 
Divinity  counterbalanced  the  immeasurable  worthlessness  of 
sin,  and  consciously  accepted  as  the  punisluuent  of  sin  the 
evils  that  befell  Him,  in  other  words  realised  momentarily 
in  His  own  experience  eternal  damnation.  Certainly  this 
latter  supposition  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  any  value 
as  satisfaction  attacbing  in  the  sight  of  (Jod  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ.  A  punishment  which  is  not  felt  as  punish- 
ment lies  beyond  the  horizon  of  a  theology  which  regards 
legal  retribution  in  its  strictest  form  as  the  fundamental 
order  of  the  world.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  idea  of 
puiiislnucnt  is  not  coni])]etc  wben  it  regards  merely  these 
objective  conditions  of  legal  order;  to  render  it  complete, 
the  evils  inflicted  by  public  autliority,  in  consequence  of 
unlawful  actions,  must  be  accompanied  by  the  sense  of  guilt 
in  the  person  concerned  (§  14).  Apart  from  this,  the  indi- 
vidual does  not  feel  or  reckon  the  punishment  as  punishment, 
but  as  on  unpleasant  interlude,  perhaps,  or  even  as  an  injustice 
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done  to  himself.  Now  the  doctrine  ol  a  [jcmd  satisfaction 
rendered  by  Christ  stands  in  so  direct  a  relation  to  this 
imperfect  conception  of  punishment,  which  is  due  to  inaccu- 
rate observation,  that  this  fact  alone  is  fatal  to  its  validity. 
For  Christ  had  no  sense  of  ^juilt  in  His  sii Hörings,  con- 
sequently He  cannot  have  regarded  them  as  puiusluueut, 
nor  even  as  punishment  accepted  in  the  place  of  the  guilty, 
or  in  order  to  deter  men  from  sin.  It  may  well  be  that  an 
innocent  man,  who  is  a  member  of  the  same  community  with 
guilty  men,  shares  the  experience  of  evils  which  the  guilty 
have  brought  upon  tliuiiiHolves  as  punisliiueiit.  lUib  wlictlicr 
the  innocent  man,  because  of  his  innocence,  iinds  such  evil 
consequences  of  others'  guilt  the  easier  or  the  heavier  to  bear, 
he  at  least  cannot  feel  them  as  punishment,  seeing  be  is 
himself  wholly  innocent,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  a  partner  in  their 
guilt.  Crell  has  rigidly  remarked  against  Grotius,  that  when 
God  afHiütö  a  family  or  a  nation  for  the  crime  of  its  head,  and 
thereby  causes  even  innocent  children  to  suffer,  the  evil  for  the 
latter  is  aßieHo,  not  poena  (vol.  L  p.  339).  In  the  same  way 
Christ,  Who  was  conscious  of  not  deserving  any  punishment 
when  He  encountered  death  as  a  consequence  of  faithfulness 
to  His  vocation,  cannot  possibly  have  regarded  as  punishment 
the  sufferings  which,  through  the  fellowship  with  sinful 
humanity  attaching  to  His  vocation,  He  brought  on  Him- 
self as  the  consequence  of  man's  hostility  to  good — even 
although  Tin  cherished  the  compassionate  purpose  of  contri- 
buting by  His  death  toward  the  removal  of  this  guilt. 

While  this  theory  of  Christ's  sufi'e  rings  has  resulted  from  cer- 
tain arbitrary  assumptions  regarding  the  original  Divine  oiiler 
of  the  world,  assumptions  not  Christian  but  legal  and  Hellenic, 
yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  certain  religious  interest  has  come 
to  attach  to  the  same ;  tho  question  is  whether  llie  thnr»ry  has 
thereby  become  the  more  convincing.  In  this  connection, 
two  different  arguments  are  presented  to  us.  On  the  one  hand, 
von  Meyer  and  Beck  (vol.  i.  pp.  626,  630)  maintain  that  the 
]:>enal  value  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  is  reflected  and  con- 
firmed in  the  similar  experience  of  believers,  when  the  latter 
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are  crucitied  with  Christ.  But  the  alleged  similarity  is 
cuuliary  to  fact.  £veu  the  old  theologiauB  perceived  that  for 
the  believer  all  evils  are  disciplioary  in  character,  and  serve  to 
puiifj  and  try  the  soul  (}  9).  In  other  words,  if  the  "  cmei- 
fixion  "  of  believers  is  to  be  understood  as  an  inward  process, 
then  it  muiiQS  the  tnuisfurmatiou  of  the  old  man  into  the 
new,  which  transforuiatiou  takes  place  through  Bclf-disciplinu 
and  tlio  atfcainuieut  of  virtue,  and  each  net  of  dying  to  the 
flesh  is  iramediatelj  recompensed  by  the  bliss  of  living  to  the 
spirit  These  experiences  of  the  believer  have  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  simple  retributive  punishment  Granting  tliat 
they  risciidde  the  suUuringö  of  Christ,  the  »>nly  conduHion  we 
^  can  draw  is  the  one  already  arrived  at,  namely,  that  for  Chriat 
His  sufferings  served  as  a  means  of  testing  His  faithfulness 
to  His  vocation — this  and  nothing  else>  The  religions 
interest  attaching  to  the  penal  value  of  Christ's  sufferings  has 
been  expressed  in  another  form  by  Tliilippi  (vol.  l  p.  626). 
Philippi  makes  his  conviction  of  tlie  truth  of  Christianity 
rest  upon  the  consideration,  that  Christ,  by  the  penal  satis- 
faction  He  offered  to  God,  proves  Himself  his  surety  against 
the  wrath  and  retributive  jnstice  of  Grod ;  but  for  this,  Phiüppi 
would  have  l)een  (|uite  content  witli  tlie  religion  of  his  fathers. 
Here  the  i^uestion  ai  ises,  by  what  means  is  the  individual  to 
know  that  Christ,  in  offering  a  general  satisfaction,  is  surety 
also  for  him  ?  He  could  be  assured  of  this  only  if  Christ  suffered 
the  particular  punishment  which,  as  regards  ([uantity  and 
quality,  would  correspond  to  his  own  personal  transgnjssions. 
But  these  are  liy  no  means  the  lines  on  which  the  doctrine 
championed  by  riiilippi  is  actually  laid.  Just  as  the  assumed 
conception  of  original  sui  obscures  the  particular  guilt  of 
individual  men,  so  the  penal  satisfaction  offered  by  Christ  is 
made  the  equivalent  of  the  eternal  damnation  due  to  all 
manknid,  and  is  by  no  means  fitted  to  connleract  the  sense 
of  guilt  of  eacli  separate  individual.  However  much  we  may 
widen  it  out  into  sympathy  with  the  common  guilt  of  men, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  personal  aspect  is  the  point  of  least 
concern  to  the  orthodox  dc^gma.    The  latter  appropriates  the 
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sense  of  guilt  so  pre-eminently  for  original  sin  that  an 

individual  sense  of  guilt  cannot  aii.se,  because  all  separate 
transgreaeioDS  are  reproBented  merely  as  unavoidable  con- 
sequences of  original  sin,  and  add  nothing  to  its  guilt.  In 
the  same  way,  therefore,  that  the  conception  of  original  sin 
admits  no  distinction  of  individual  sin,  so  the  worth  of  the 
satisfaction  oilured  by  Christ  for  hereditary  sin  as  a  whole 
provides  no  guarantee  that  He  is  surety  for  the  particulai* 
sins  of  the  individual,  which  the  latter  distinguishes  from 
original  ein*  To  bridge  the  gap  here  disclosed  is  logically 
just  as  impossible  as  it  has  proved  for  Lutheran  theology 
to  establish  a  logical  reconciliation  between  the  universal 
promise  of  grace  and  its  apitlication  to  the  individual  believer 
(§  24).  One  would  need  to  know  beforehand  that  he  is 
himself  elected. 

But  yet  another  defence  might  be  offered.  I  recall,  with 
this  view,  the  remarkable  position  of  Wessel  (p.  371),  who 
distributes  Christ's  penal  satisfaction  over  the  various  amounts 
of  punishment  merited  by  each  individual,  whether  elect  or 
reprobate,  and  makea  room  for  aU  this  punishment  in  the 
consciousness  of  Christ,  Who  is  represented  as  having  made 
satisfaction  for  the  separate  penalty  due  by  each  individual 
It  has  been  pointed  out  tliat  this  view  of  "Wessel  corr(is]>f)nd8 
with  the  fact  that  he  ignores  altogether  original  aiu ;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  due  to  a  far  more  exact  appreciation  of  the 
individual  sense  of  guilt  than  was  possessed  by  the  Beformers, 
whose  own  intention  it  was  to  deepen  this  sense  of  guilt 
to  tho  utmost.  In  this  interest  they  adopted  Augustine's 
doctrine  of  original  sin ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  thereby 
the  sense  of  individual  responsibility,  which  we  must  regard 
as  one  of  the  strongest  motives  of  the  Christian  religion,  has 
in  part  been  weakened  and  in  part  perverted.  Wherefpre 
also  the  religious  interest  which  Philippi  here  manifests  is 
clearly  inr(»iibistent  with  tho  theology  which  he  de.seribes  as 
the  theology  of  the  Church.  What  a  pity  tliat  Luther  did 
not  devote  some  attention  to  the  theory  of  Wessel,  and 
discuss  the  bearing  of  his  own  doctrine  upon  it  I   For  that  it 
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stands  in  some  direct  relation  to  the  emphasifl  needing  to  be 
laid  on  the  iiKlividiial  souse  of  gnilt,  is  ('«»nliriiufd  to  mu  by  a 
communication  1  have  received  from  a  pastor,  who,  without 
knowing  anything  of  Wessel,  waa  led  by  his  own  experience 
in  dealing  with  men,  to  the  very  same  view.  If,  namely,  the 
individual  sense  of  guilt  is  to  be  met  by  the  thonght  of  the 
penal  satisfaction  otVereil  by  Christ,  then  nothing  is  left  us 
but  the  hypothesis  that  Christ  in  His  snifcrings  had  a  distinct 
and  separate  experience  of  the  amount  of  punishment  due  to 
each  separate  individual  of  all  mankind.  The  impossibility 
of  this  supposition  is  at  once  apparent,  for  there  is  as  little 
evidence  in  the  history  of  Cliriist's  life,  as  there  is  rouiu  wiihin 
the  range  of  His  human  consciousness,  for  an  omniscience  oi 
this  kind ;  so  that  we  have  here  a  conclusive  reason  against 
the  interpretation  of  Christ's  sufferings  as  the  conscious 
experience  by  Him  of  the  punishment  due  to  all  mankind. 

Clirist's  i'riesthood,  llicieforo,  is  a  well-grounded  expres- 
sion of  the  fact  that,  as  the  subject  of  the  perfect  spiritual 
religion,  Ciirist  stood  in  the  highest  possible  relation  of 
fellowship  with  God,  and  exercised  thia  fellowship  at  each 
moment  of  His  life,  since  every  act  and  word  of  His  voca- 
tion arose  out  of  His  religious  relation  to  God.  ^  The  union 
of  mankind  through  the  motive  of  universal  love,  He 
regarded  as  the  lüngdom  of  God;  in  bringing  about  this 
union  He  was  oonscioua  of  exercising  in  Hie  own  person 
the  lordship  of  God;  and  this  association  of  His  own 
moral  ideal  with  the  thought  of  God  is  only  possible  as 
the  result  of  His  consintent  religious  attitude,  whether  in 
His  view  of  the  world,  in  His  apprehension  of  Himself,  or 
in  Hia  worship  of  God.  In  other  words,  the  certainty  He 
enjoyed  as  to  His  own  particular  vocation  of  necessity  pre- 
supposes that  His  apprehension  of  Himself  as  the  Son  of 
God  is  ever  attained  through  the  exer('is(3  of  His  religious 
relation  toward  God,  that  is,  through  the  adoration  of  God 
as  His  father.  Therefore,  when  we  have  placed  the  one 
common  material  of  Christ's  life,  His  speech  and  conduct 
as  well  as  His  patience  in  suffering,  imder  the  two  separate 
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catep:orics  of  prnplietic  .iiid  priestly  activity,  wo  exhaust  the 
signiticance  of  lliä  person  as  Bearer  of  the  Divine  lordship, 
or  founder  of  the  Divine  Kingdom.  Inasmuch  as  at  each 
moment  of  His  life  the  same  historical  material  affords 
confirmation  of  His  religious  character  as  subject  of  the 
perfect  n'hgiuii,  and  of  His  personal  vocation  as  the  am- 
bassador of  God,  He  hereby  displays  His  specific  and  unique 
significance  for  those  who  through  His  kingly  Prophcthood 
are  led  to  enter  into  the  same  religious  attitude  to  Crod,  so 
as  to  adopt  as  the  supreme  aim  of  their  own  life  the  realisa- 
tion of  God's  Kingdom.  To  what  extent  the  priestly 
relation  wliich  was  exercised  by  Christ  in  His  own  person 
becomes  also  significant  for  others,  forms  the  theme  of  a 
later  discussion. 

1.  In  order  to  detennine  the  specific  significance  of  the 
Person  of  Chnst  in  Christian  thouglit,  whether  as  regards 
our  view  of  tlie  wuihi  or  our  judc^raeut  of  ourselves,  account 
must  be  taken  of  the  whole  range  of  Christ's  activity,  and 
of  these  two  essential  considerations — firsts  that  the  Christian 
religion  is  not  a  national  religion;  and,  secondi  that  the 
Christian  religion,  as  the  perfect  and  complete  revelation 
of  Gud,  has  this  ()])jcct,  namely,  to  render  men,  in  virtue  of 
their  relation  to  the  supraumndane  spiritual  God,  free  and 
independent  with  regard  to  the  world. 

2.  In  80  far  as  the  speech  and  conduct  and  patience 
under  suffering,  which  make  up  the  life  of  Christ,  arise  out 
of  His' vocation  to  exercise  the  moral  lordship  of  God  and 
realise  God's  Kingdom,  and  are  the  perfect  fulfilment  of 
this  vocation,  even  to  the  extent  of  His  willingly  and 
patiently  enduring  the  pains  of  death,  it  follows  from  the 
relation  of  this  purpose  of  Christ  to  the  essential  will  of 
God,  that  Christ  as  the  kingly  Prophet  is  the  perfect 
revelation  of  God;  that,  in  virtue  of  the  motive  which 
inspired  Him,  namely,  love,  and  the  lordship  which  in  His  ^ 
estimate  of  Himself  and  in  His  patience  He  exercised  over 
the  world.  He  is  equal  to  God ;  and  that  He  is  the  eternal 
object  of  the  Divine  love,  and  as  such  also  the  ground  of 
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the  eternal  election  of  the  community  oi  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 

3.  In  00  far  as  the  imbroken  faithfulness  of  Christ  to 
His  Tocation  not  only  exhibits  in  detail  the  religious  relation 

of  the  Sou  of  God  to  God  as  His  Futhel:,  but  always  arises 
out  of  this  relation,  Christ  luaiiitains  in  His  whole  life  His 
priestly  relation  toward  God.  If,  therefore,  His  Priesthood 
18  to  be  regarded  as  availing  for  others^  it  can  only  be  in 
virtYie  of  thia  fact 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  NKCKSSITY  OF  FORGIVENESS  OR  JUSTIFICATION 

IN  QjBNKRAL 

$51.  Ths  necessity  of  the  Divine  forgiveness  of  sins  Affirmed 

in  the  Christian  religion  is  always,  in  theological  systems 
Bul»Heqiient  to  the  Befonnation,  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
relations  assumed  to  obtain  between  the  authority  of  God 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  destination  of  men  for  hlessedness 
and  the  significance  of  their  moral  action  on  the  other.  Our 
historico-critical  preparation  for  the  decision  we  have  to 
arrive  at  on  this  subject  must  limit  itself  to  those  expositions 
of  CUristiauity  wliich  sprang  out  of  the  movements  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  for  the  inconsistent  tenor  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  scheme  of  salvation  ofi^ers  a  twofold  answer  to  the 
question.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  Thomas  (vol.  i.  p.  93), 
under  the  influence  of  statements  of  Paul,  at  the  outset 
follows  Augustine  in  defining  iustificatio  as  transmutaiio  a 
ttatu  imuatitiae  per  remissionem  ptccatorum,  but,  when  ex* 
panding  this  conception,  r^ards  the  forgiveness  of  guilt 
as  the  completion  of  making  righteons  {GtneTUmathung), 
And  yet,  in  opposition  to  this  dogmatic  principle,  there 
stands  the  individual's  religious  judgment  of  self— -asperted  in 
Catholicism  too— which  regards  all  merit  as  the  eüeot  of 
Divine  grace,  and  therefore  traces  blessedness,  or  acceptance 
into  the  community  of  the  perfected  saints,  back  to  the 
factor  of  grace,  which,  in  contrast  to  the  perpetual  imper- 
fection of  conduct  in  general,  is  described  as  the  giace 
of  pardon  (vol  L  p.  136).  According  to  the  first  view, 
forgiveness  is  found  necessary  to  supplement  that  actual 
righteousness  which  exists  through  the  grace  of  God,  a 
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righteonsness  which  properly  detennines  a  man's  standing 

before  God  and  his  blessedness.  According  to  the  other 
viuw,  Divine  forgiveness  of  sins  is  iuiuid  necessiiry  as  the 
basis  in  princijile  of  the  attainment  of  blessedness;  for  all 
actual  hunum  nghteouBness  is  imperfect  and  therefore  unfit 
to  determine  our  relation  to  God,  and,  bo  far  as  it  poBsesses 
any  perfection,  dependent  on  grace.  Thus  it  becomes  plain 
that  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  forgnwnesa  receive? 
no  clear  answer  in  Catiiolic  Christianity,  for  we  axe  always 
referred  alternately  from  the  one  view  to  the  other. 

Kow,  these  two  heterogeneous  conceptions  come  to  be 
set  in  opposition  the  one  to  the  other,  inasmuch  as  the 
first  is  adopted  by  Socinianism,  the  second  by  orthodox 
Protestantism,  thougli  of  course  the  explanations  given  of 
either  by  these  two  parties  are  accompanied  by  modifications. 
Catholicism,  by  its  oscillation  between  the  two,  betrays  an 
endeayour  to  interpret  and  to  realise  Christianity  as  something 
which  wavers  in  equilibrium  between  law  and  redciuptiou. 
Orthodox  Protestantism  makes  the  significance  of  Chris- 
tianity as  law  subordinate  to  its  significance  as  redemption ; 
Socinianism  does  the  opposite.  The  latter  system,  accord- 
ingly, goes  on  the  principle  that  man  owes  his  standing 
before  God  and  the  prospect  vi  blessedness  to  his  fulfihnent 
of  the  Christian  law.  Accordingly,  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
is  regarded  merely  as  compensating  for  the  imperfection  of 
his  legal  performances;  it  is  formulated  by  God  in  the 
judgment  that  a  good  intention  to  render  the  obedience  of 
faith  is  equivalent  to  complete  performance,  and  that  there- 
fore the  penalties  due  for  its  infraction  by  sin,  which 
would  prove  an  obstacle  to  blessedness,  are  not  exacted. 
This  result,  it  is  true,  is  entirely  based  on  the  free  wiU  of 
0od,  as  attested  bj  Him  in  His  promise ;  still,  the  applica- 
tion of  QoA'e  redeeming  will  is  made  dependent  on  the 
presence  of  the  active  obediinico  of  faith  to  the  law.  The 
meaning  of  the  Socinian  scheme  of  salvation,  consequently, 
is  that  foii^veneBS,  as  an  equitable  (^7%e)  interpretation 
put  by  God  upon  the  good  will  perfectly  to  fulfil  the  law,  and 
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as  remission  of  penalties,  is  necessary  in  order  to  conipensato 
for  the  imperfection  of  moral  acUoii,  and  to  maintain  the 
principle  that  blesaedneas  foUows  from  moral  action.  Under 
these  circum8tanc66,  forgiyenees  is  interpreted  as  an  accident 
of  the  Christian  life,  inasmuch  as  in  principle  the  standing 
of  men  before  God  is  reduced  U>  legal  perfection  or  the 
endeavour  to  reach  it  (vol.  i.  p.  325).  Now,  although  in 
this  system  an  explicit  basis  is  found  for  the  religious  factor 
in  Ghristiamty  expressed  by  the  conception  of  forgiveness- 
man  being  represented  as  attaining  a  supematnral  destlna* 
tion  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  promise — yet  more  recent 
tlH'ories  of  an  analogous  ciiaracter  have  become  more  in* 
diüerent  to  this  consideration  (vol  iL  p.  49).  For  when 
once  'Christianity  is  regarded  as  essentially  a  extern  of 
scholastic  ethics  or  a  legal  mode  of  life,  it  is  immaterial  how 
much  or  how  iiUle  attention  is  given  to  those  characteristics 
of  its  original  form  which  prove  it  to  be  a  religion. 

The  orthodox  Dogmatics  of  the  Lutheran  and  Beformed 
Churches  states  the  ground  of  the  neoesaity  of  the  foigiTeness 
of  sins  in  general  much  in  the  same  way  as  Socinianism  does. 
Forgiveness,  or  justification  by  God's  grace,  a})pear8  as  neces- 
sary because  the  fulfihnent  of  the  law  in  tlic  state  of  race  no 
less  than  in  the  state  of  sin  is  imperfect,  and  therefore  un- 
fitted to  determine  the  relation  of  man  to  God,  or  to  render 
his  blessedness  possible.  Here  we  have,  therefore,  the 
reservation  that,  if  man's  conduct  had  not  been  disturbed 
and  restricted  by  bin,  on  it  would  liave  depended  his  ackuuw- 
ledgment  by  God  and  his  blessednesa  But  as  forgiveness  is 
r^rded  as  necessary  to  the  end  which,  under  the  reign  of 
sin  and  its  after-effects,  is  not  attainable  by  moral  action,  the 
imperfection  of  that  action  is  viewed  not,  as  by  Socinianism, 
merely  in  its  quantitative,  but  in  its  qualitative  aspect. 
Thence  it  follows  that  the  forgiventiss  of  sins  is  recognised, 
not  as  a  substitute  for  fulfilment  of  the  law,  but  as  the  sole 
criterion,  as  the  principle  of  man's  standing  before  God,  and 
as  the  sufficient  ground  of  his  blessedness.  In  judging  our- 
selves subjectively,  it  is  demanded  liiat,  when  asking  whether 
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we  are  justified,  we  should  look  away  from  all  our  own 
activity  in  what  is  good,  and  turu  to  the  grace  of  God  alone. 
To  this  corresponds  the  common  Evangelical  doctrine  that 
blessedness  is  subject  to  no  other  condition  than  that  which 
determines  justification.  For  on  this  point  there  is  really  no 
si^niificant  diver^^ence  IjeLweuii  the  two  Evangelical  confessions. 
Even  though  on  the  Keformed  side  no  occasion  presented 
itself  for  formulating  this  principle  BO  antithetically  as  is 
done  in  the  Formula  of  Concord,  Art  4,  yet  a  quite  dear 
distinction  was  made  between  the  tenets  that  blessedness  is 
solely  the  effect  of  Divine  grace,  and  that  God  at  the  same 
time  has  so  (»id;iined  the  wav  to  blessedncsa  that  we  shall 
practise  good  works  according  to  His  law.^  With  no  less 
decisiveness  the  Lutheran  doctrine  holds  that,  when  in  a 
soul  justification  by  faith  is  effectual  to  salvation«  the  Holy 
Spirit  at  the  same  time  supplies  the  power  to  fulfil  the 
Divine  law.  But  however  rauch  in  Ciirnest  one  may  be  in 
believing  that  good  works  merely  exist  synchronously  along- 
side of  justification  by  faith,  without  having  any  share,  not 
even  that  of  a  concomitant  cause,  in  producing  salvation  as 
a  result,  yet  it  will  be  difficult  to  avoid  involuntarily  dis- 
torting this  relation  into  a  causal  one,  imless  some  explana- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  good  works  in  the  life  of  the  justified 
person  is  found  which  shall  give  the  clearest  possible  ex- 
pression to  the  quite  different  place  they  realty  occupy.  This 
is  not  done»  for  instance,  in  St  Bernard's  phrase,  repeated 
by  Ex  aiigelical  theologians — hojia  opera  via  rez/ni,  non  causa 
regnaiidi.    It  may  be  that  a  man  has  attained  to  the  position 

>  Calvin,  Insi.  ÜL  14.  21 :  "Quod  practere&  bona  üdclium  opera  scriptura 
CftQBM  esae  ostondit,  cur  iUic  dominiu  benefaeiat,  stat  incaaenasaiii,  efiactmn 
noBiiM  saltttis  in  dci  patris  dilcctione  situm  esse,  materiam  in  filU  obedientia, 

instrumeiitinn  in  Spiritus  illuminatione.  Istis  nihil  obstat,  qtioiainus  opm 
doinint!«  taiiijuam  c.ui.sas  inlerinrrs  amplectatiir,  sod  mido  id?  ncTTipc  quns  sua 
niiscricordia  actcruae  vitae  hercditati  destiuavit,  eos ordinaria  sua  di8|H>n8ationae 
open  bona  indncit  in  etus  poaaeasionem.  Quod  in  ordine  diapensallonia 
pMoeedity  poaterioria  cauaam  nominat. "  Cmf»  Bttv,,  poat.  16 :  *'  IToa  aentlniift 
per  opera  bona  nos  servari,  illaque  ad  salutem  ita  esse  ncoessaria,  nt  absque  ilUs 
nomo  iinquam  sit  servatus.  Gratia  cnim  soliiisqtie  ^''hristi  boncfipio  Horvomiir ; 
opera  nccessario  ex  fide  progigniintui'.  Ac  improphe  liLa  sal  us  attribuitur,  quae 
propriissime  adsGribitnr  gratiae." 
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of  lordship  not  through  merit,  hut  through  grace;  still,  if 
in  that  position  he  must  practise  good  works,  then  they 
can  hardly  he  anything  hut  conditions,  in  other  words, 

concomitant  causes,  of  his  main  tainin  t;;  his  lordship.  This 
consideration       so  irresistibly  urgent  that  it  beconies  ex- 
ceedingly important  for  the  correct  formation  of  the  doctrine 
to  discover  in  what  motives  the  Evangelical  confessions  base  " 
the  neceasity  of  good  works  in  the  Christian  life. 

They  do  so  by  assigning  two  pairs  of  reasons.  First,  the 
necessity  is  real  because  God  prescribes  good  works,  and  - 
because  as  tokens  of  the  Holy  Spirit  they  follow  from  true 
.and  living  faith.  .Again,  good  works  arise  from  the  desire  to 
promote  God's  glory,  in  particular,  in  order  to  show  gratitude 
for  justification,  and  from  the  desire  to  attain  subjective  assur- 
aiiLc  of  salvatictn.^  But  tlie  very  plenitude  of  tlie.^e  reas(tiiR, 
which  no  tl  «  logiau  has  undertaken  to  bring  into  relation 
with  one  another,  betrays  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  position. 
For  if  the  question  were  put  why  God,  Who  attaches  blessed- 
ness to  justification  by  faith,  prescribes  good  works  and  wishes 
to  be  gloritied  by  tlieiii,  iL  would  bo  impossible  to  concoal  the 
arbitrariness  of  such  an  arrangement.  Practically  tiie  same 
answer  would  have  to  be  given  to  the  questions,  on  what 
ground  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  coincides  with  justification, 
since  the  latter  is  not  mediated  by  Him ;  and  how  faith,  which 
in  the  case  of  justification  is  merely  receptivity  for  Divine 
grace,  can  at  the  same  time  lie  an  ellicaciuus  power  acting  on 
our  fellow-meu.  Jbmally,  it  is  not  altogether  obvious  that  good 
works  should  serve  every  believer  as  a  ground  for  believing 
in  his  justification.  The  position  that  they  must  do  so  rests 
on  the  belief  that  both  are  effects  of  Divine  grace.  But  here 
again  the  question  arit^cs.  What  have  justification  and  good 
works  in  common  even  from  this  point  of  view  ?  If  nothing 
save  justification  by  faith  secures  eternal  life,  if  therefore 
good  works  do  not,  how  is  the  assurance  of  justification  and 
of  eternal  life  to  be  gained  from  them,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
efieets  Divine  grace  ?  And  there  is  this  further  point.  Our 
^  Afol.  C.  A.  iii.  63,  1Ö6 ;  Form,  Cone,  4  ;  Hdv.^  post  16 ;  Caleeh,  Pat,  86. 
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oonaciousness  of  justification  ezpressly  involvefi  that  in  virtiie 
of  their  continual  imperfection  we  must  look  away  from  our 
good  works  as  a  criterion  of  our  standing  before  Grod  (p.  164). 
But  now,  it  is  maintained,  should  our  faith  in  onr  juHtification 
be  weak,  wo  are  to  find  the  autiientic  ground  for  our  conscious- 
ness of  being  jostified  in  the  fact  that  good  works  are  present 
in  some  degree.  Will  a  man  really  attain  to  that  peace 
which  justification  ought  to  ensure  to  htm,  if  placed  between 
these  two  contradictory  estimates  of  his  mond  action,  bot  h  of 
which  he  is  to  accept  simuLtaueously  I  Schnecken  burtj^er  at 
least  has  asserted  that  such  a  supposition  is  intolerable  to  a 
Lutheran.  But  Schneckenburgsr  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  the  above-mentioned  principle  is  alien  to  the  creed 
and  Dogmatics  of  Lntheranism.^  His  view  is  correct  only  so 
far  as  the  tendency  to  look  for  verification  of  the  justified 
status  to  the  moral  struggle  which  is  going  on  simultaneously, 
does  not  make  its  influence  felt  in  the  practical  religious 
methods  of  Lutheranism  until  Spener.  Otherwise,  Spener 
himself  could  not  have  alfirmed  this  principle  as  something 
novel  and  decisive  in  character.  On  the  other  hand,  under 
the  Itefonued  system  this  method  of  self-examination  is 
partly  encouraged  by  the  conception  of  pmevmaUiui  gratis, 
and  partly  rendered  tolerable  by  the  counterbalancing  idea 
of  election. 

Within  the  domain  of  Lutheranism,  self-exami nation  of 
this  kind,  ever  since  it  was  recommended  by  Spener,  has 
become  the  source  of  a  widespread  change  in  religious  life, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  occasion  of  a  dubious  alteration  in 
the  doctrine  of  justification.  On  the  one  hand,  Spener 's 
principle  led  to  tlic  Illumination  (Au/klönoiy),  i.e.  to 
the  result  that  people  spared  themselves  tbc  roundabout 
path  of  justification  by  Christ,  and  relied  before  God  upon 
any  performance  of  good  works  they  could  daim  (voL  L 

*  Coinpaml.  DixjauUik,  i.  p.  42  ;  cf.  Apol.  C.  A.  iii.  155,  229,  r?'/-  siipm  {>p, 
143,  144.    Further,  (^ueui»Udt,  V.  iv.  cap.  9,  thes.  8,  not.  2:  "Per  bona  o^i^ra 
iOBtifioatio  nofltr»  quoad  new  a  poatorim  oonSnnatar.'*  Hollats,  P.  lit  aao.  2, 
cap.  7,  qo.  22:  **Qiiionnquo  legem  divinam,  quantum  in  hac  vitae  infirmitata 
fini  pQtasI^  nneare  lanrati  ia  fidai  anaa  oertna  eaL" 
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pp.  360,  372).  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Pietiatic  circles 
devoted  to  sanotification,  a  heightened  enthusiasm  for  good 
works,  and  especially  an  ascetic  aversion  to  secular  life,  was 
beyond  all  doubt  originally  fostered  witli  t!ic  idea  of  find- 
ing ill  theöe  marks  of  the  state  of  grace  assurance  of 
justification  through  Christ  But  such  sanctification  was 
not  viewed  directly  as  an  e£feot  of  Divine  graoe»  but  as  an 
object  to  be  attained  by  personal  effort,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  was  conceived  as  the  ultimate  saving  pui])ose  of  God, 
Either,  now,  the  saintly  activity  which  was  to  serve  the 
believer  as  an  evidence  of  his  justification  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  possessing  equal  worth  in  Qod's  sight,  or  the  high 
value  placed  upon  sanctification  lessened  the  attention  given 
to  justiücatiüu,  or  both  tendencies  appeared  together.  This 
result  comes  out  clearly  in  the  theology  of  Beugel's  schooL 
While  referring  the  reader  to  my  previous  exposition  of  the 
views  of  Oetinger,  Menken,  von  Meyer»  and  Beck  (voL  L 
pp.  608  ff.»  623  ff.),  I  may  describe  as  the  interpretation  of 
redeniptiou  common  to  them  all  tliat  it  consists  in  the 
communication  of  the  positive  [jower  of  a  moral,  sinless  hfe, 
and  as  their  view  of  justification,  that  it  is  God's  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  effectual  obedience  of  faith,  as  a  factor  of  real 
value  even  though  requiring  to  be  supplemented.  The  agree- 
ment between  the  leaders  of  Arminianism  and  this  school, 
which  in  the  case  of  Beck  actually  approximates  to  Catholic 
doctrine,  is  in  the  last  resort  to  be  explained  historically  by 
the  fact  that  the  teaching  of  the  Bef ormezs  did  not  precisely 
settle  the  relation  between  justification  and  good  works. 
The  influence  of  this ''sanctification "-pietism,  however,  left 
its  mark  likewise  on  the  dictum  of  Schleiermacher,  repeated 
by  Nitzsch  and  Martensen,  that  justification  and  conversion 
are  the  aspects  to  be  distinguished  in  regeneration  (voL  L 
pp.  531,  650).  This  view  may  possibly  express  merely  the 
temporal  coexistence  of  the  two  as  conceived  by  the  Be- 
formers.  This  is  the  turn  which  Schweizer,  at  least,  gives 
it.^  But  with  Schleiermacher  the  dictum  really  expresses 
»  OhrMithe  OicMbeiukhn,  U.  2,  fk  m 
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the  dcpeiuleiice  of  justification  on  conversion.  But  the 
inevitable  result  of  this  is  to  encourage  the  idea  that  the 
purpose  of  justification  is  to  make  sanctificatiou  possible 
and  real,  which  is  the  declared  tendency  of  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  justification  {Gfrechtmmhung). 

The  distortion  of  the  idea  of  justification  in  the  schools 
^  of  Bengel  and  Schleiermacher  is  the  worst  error  brought 

about  by  the  obscurity  of  tbe  positions  held  by  the  Beformers 
regarding  the  necessity  of  good  works.  Without  going  so  far, 
another  distuiiion  of  the  idea  meets  us  close  at  hand  in 
practical  teaching.  For,  hardly  anywhere,  even  in  that 
preaching  which  is  most  faithful  to  the  standards,  does  one 
discover  thorough  agreement  with  the  Formula  of  Concord 
in  asserting  that  salvation  depends  solely  on  faith.  Bather, 
in  order  to  guard  agaiiiät  Aiitiiiuiiiianisin,  tlie  perforinanco 
of  good  works  is  insisted  on  as  a  condition  of  salvation, 
is.  good  works  are  admitted  to  be  a  concomitant  cause. 
This  conjunction  of  the  two,  common  in  popular  usage,  is  < 
thrown  into  sharp  relief  in  Kant's  treatment  of  the 
|)rol)lGiu  of  the  for^riveness  of  sins  (vol.  \.  p.  4 od)!  1^'or  ho 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  the  bope^of  salvation  is 
attached  to  two  conditions,  that  our  transgressions  be 
cancelled  before  the  Divine  Judge,  and  that  we  walk  in  a 
new  and  dutiful  life.  Both  conditions  must  of  necessit^r 
hang  togetlier,  aiul  this  is  sought  to  be  proved,  says  Kant, 
by  deducing  the  one  from  the  other.  The  two  possible 
combinations  between  them,  however,  bring  Kant  to  an 
antinomy  of  reason,  i«.  to  a  contradiction  between  the 
orthodox  and  the  rationalistic  theory.  For,  to  begin  with, 
forgiveness  appears  as  the  necessary  precondition  of  a  good 
life;  on  tlie  otlier  hand,  one  cannot  appropriate  for  ones 
own  forgiveness  the  penal  satisfaction  rendered  by  another, 
unless  one  devotes  oneself  to  an  amended  walk  and  conversa* 
tion.  This  contradiction  is  not  theoretically  so  insoluble  as 
Kant  supposes  ;  and  therefore  that  we  must  decide  practically 
for  the  second  alternative — that  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is 
dependent  on  reformation — is  not  so  inevitable  as  he  repre- 
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eenta.  For  in  life  one  may,  indeed,  begin  with  what  we 
ought  to  do — that  is  the  principle  of  all  education;  but 

the  ceiUiinty  uf  Diviue  forgivencsij  apprehended  later  is  not  ^ 
therefore  necessarily  produced  by  one's  own  activity,  lialher, 
it  may  quite  well  be  viewed  as  the  insight  we  gain  iuto  the 
determining  ground  of  our  own  activi^,  and  aa  the  condition 
of  its  merely  relative  worth.  In  that  case,  howeyer,  the 
question  always  recurs,  how  it  can  be  proved  that  forgive- 
ness, as  the  essential  basis,  makes  moral  activity  |X)88ible, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  good  works  can  add  anything 
further,  if  foigiveness  has  been  fixed  upon  by  Gk>d  as  the 
sufficient  ground  of  eternal  life.  For  one  would  think  that 
if  the  specific  result  of  justification  or  forgiveness  is  the 
capacity  to  lead  a  new  life,  then  the  Catholic  or  the  Pietistic  . 
reading  of  justification  as  "making  righteous"  {Gerecht- 
fiuukufig^  or  real  purification  from  sin,  is  indicated  as  the 
true  one.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  cannot  thoroughly 
believe  the  proposition  that  eternal  life  or  blessedness  is, 
under  tlie  conditions  posited  in  Protestantism,  coincident 
with  jusliiicatiun,  then  the  demand  for  good  works  as  con- 
comitant causes  of  blessedness  can  only  be  understood  as  due 
to  the  silent  influence  of  the  idea  of  merit 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Beformeis'  conception  of  justi- 
fication or  forgiveness  is  rigorously  hehl  to,  and  if  the  necessity 
for  it  is  to  be  seen  from  the  comparison  ol  justification  with  good 
works,  then  what  we  come  to  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  principle  that  the  forgiveness  of  (Jod  is  necessary  for  the 
salvation  (eternal  life,  blessedness)  of  believers,  because  works 
are  inadequate  to  this  purpose,  owing  to  their  imperfection. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Eefonnation,  tliis  position  supplied 
the  argument  of  most  praotical  importance  for  stimulating 
religious  self-examination  as  opposed  to  vulgar  Catholicism; 
but  the  principle  is  really  very  far  from  furnishing  a  positive 
proof  of  comprehensive  range.  For  the  assertion  that  justifi- 
cation is  necessary  to  eternal  life  is,  in  this  connection,  merely 
the  obverse  of  the  negative  judgment  that  good  works  do  not 
suffice  for  eternal  life,  because — ^it  being  presupposed  that 
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even  (he  believer  is  relatively  a  sinner  still — they  are  always 
imperfect    Thus  the  principle  is  held  in  reserve  that,  if  good 

works  wore  perfurined  in  perfect  monsnre,  Ümy  wituld  sutliee 
to  eslablifih  a  legal  claim  on  God  to  eternal  life.  Tbis  prin- 
ciple, drawn  from  the  dispensation  assumed  as  original,  implies 
that  the  relation  of  men  to  God,  expressed  in  the  Christian 
conception  of  religion,  is  properly  a  legal  one  (J  33).  But 
this  position  is  not  merely  pro  veil  iintemiblc  in  point  of  fact 
by  the  universality  of  sin  :  it  is  a  logical  absurdity  to  conceive 
the  necessary  dependence  of  man  on  God  in  respect  of  his 
destiny,  as  being  at  the  same  time  a  relation  involving  recip- 
rocal rights.  Since,  then,  even  as  «r  inere  matter  cf-^lsct» 
justification  by  faith  and  not  the  legal  claim  conferred  by 
good  Works  leads  to  eternal  life,  the  jiroof  wliicli  estiiblislies 
the  first  view  hy  tlie  iinten;il)ility  of  the  secoml  impUes  the 
more-general  truth  that  man's  highest  destiny,  fellowship  with 
God,  is  the  result  of  God*s  entering  into  religious  relationg 
with  him,  for  it  cannot  arise  from  a  legal  reciprocity  between 
them.  But  either  this  is  a  tautology,  or  the  logical!  SLMjueuce 
of  these  propositions  must  be  reversed.  The  positive  proof, 
therefore,  that  justification  or  foigiveness  leads  to  eternal  life, 
must  he  led  otherwise  than  by  the  mere  negation  of  the 
methods  fumidied  by  vulgar  Catholicism,  with  which  Luthor 
tortured  himself  in  vain,  since  at  bottom  they  were  absurd. 
Not  until  the  proof  of  the  connection  between  justification 
and  eternal  life  has  been  formulated  entirely  anew,  shall  we 
also  be  able  completely  to  refute  the  Socinian  view  that  for- 
giveness is  merely  a  supplement  to  the  active  obedience  of 
i'aiLh,  which  in  its  turn  has  its  roots  in  the  free  resolve  of  the 
individual.  Under  no  circumstauces,  however,  can  the  jwsitive 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  forgiveness  be  derived  from  its 
teleological  relation  to  aanctification  or  good  works,  which, 
indeed,  are  taken  into  account  in  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
justification  {Gcrechtmachung)  as  the  aim  of  tlie  lattt-r,  but 
never  in  the  Evangelical  doctrine  of  justification  {GencIU- 
spreehung).  But  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as  foreclosing  the 
question  whether  justification,  even  as  conceived  £vangelio* 
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ally,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  precondition  of  good  works 
and  their  right  performance.  But,  according  to  the  Evan- 
gelical intoipretatioii,  decisivL-ly  as  it  is  to  bo  distinijjuished 
from  the  C'atliolic,  justiUcation  is  certainly  not  the  direct 
means  to  that  end. 

§  52.  But  why  mnst  so  much  circumlocution  be  expended 
in  establishuig  as  a  general  thesis  ike  ideological  relation  of 
justification  to  eternal  life  ?  Not  only  is  this  connection  be- 
tween the  two  so  directly  suggested  by  statements  of  Paul 
(Rom.  V.  17»  18);  it  is  proclaimed  by  the  whole  Reformation. 
How  often  and  how  strongly  does  Luther  emphasise  the  truth 
that  life  and  blessedness  are  directly  bound  up  with  justifica-' 
tion  !  ^  Why  has  this  connection  not  boon  kept  in  sight  with 
suliicieut  clearness  to  ensure  its  predominating  intiucnce  in 
theology  ?  In  the  contrary  fact — in  the  fact,  that  is»  that 
any  answer  rather  than  Luther's  is  given  as  to  the  purpose  of 
justification — find  a  singular  token  of  uncertam  tradition. 
And  this  uncertainty  goes  pretty  far  back,  at  least  on  Lutheran 
ground.  The  Formula  of  Concord,  it  is  true,  testifies  to 
the  connection  between  justification  by  faith  and  eternal  life 
no  less  staunchly  than  Luther's  Catechism  and  the  Apology 
ihe  C»  A,*;  but  one  seeks  it  in  vain  either  in  the  C»  A, 
itself  or  in  Luther's  Articles  of  Smalcald.  Moreover,  while 
we  certainly  find  it  in  Chemnitz  and  Hutter,  the  later  theo- 
logians,  who  piirtly  have  no  sense  for  teleological  relations, 
and  partly  force  the  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  justification 
into  the  mould  of  controversy  with  Romish  teadiing,  subsume 
the  prospect  of  eternal  life  merely  under  the  eßseia  lutiißee^ 
tionis — that  is,  under  a  puticular  heiiding,  and  without 
distinguishing  it  specifically  from  other  effecta,  especially 
sanctification  (active  moral  renewal).^  Thus  the  connection 
between  justification  and  eternal  life  has  not  had  that  decisive 
weight  given  to  it  in  Lutheran  tradition  which  would  have 
sufficed  to  repel  the  perpetual  temptation  to  make  sanctitica- 

^  Köstlin,  W.  p.  4G1. 

2  Ct  9upra,  p.  67  ;  also  C.  A.  Iii.  11,  75,  176,  199,  226.    CaUch.  Min.  v. 
"  V^fure  the  forgiven«»  of  tins  is,  tbera  is  nlso  lifo  and  blaaMdneM." 
*Cf.  voi  L  pp.  276,  292  j  ffujmt,  72. 
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tion  or  the  good  life  the  end  of  justification.  Beaides, 

theologians  were  content  simply  to  enumerate  the  effects  of 
justiticatiou — known  to  be  such  from  passages  in  the  Bible — 
without  cousidermg  their  significance  or  tlieir  mutual  relations. 
Have  then  peace  of  conscience  with  God»  free  access  to  God, 
Divine  sonship,  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  nothing  in  common 
with  one  another,  or  are  they  ideas  which  require  no  explana- 
tion whatever  ?  It  has  been  shown  that  a  group  of  Iu»formed 
theoiogiaiis  analysed  justification  into  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
and  the  bestowal  of  eternal  life  or  adoption  (p.  76) ;  they  thus 
recognised  the  extremely  doee  rektions  between  the  two,  to 
which  the  Beformed  83rmbolB  likewise  testify.  Nevertheless, 
all  this  did  not  bring  about  a  more  favourable  state  of  the 
inquiry.  And  though  Schleiermacher  adopted  the  distiuctiuu 
which  the  Beformed  theologians  had  made  in  the  idea  of 
justification*  yet  be  never  came  to  see  the  full  meaning  of 
it^  for  he  re^rded  Divine  sonship  as  the  guarantee,  not  of 
eternal  lifo,  but  of  sanctification. 

But  how  are  we  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  senüc  for 
the  teleological  aspect  of  justification  indicated  above  should 
have  become  so  enfeebled  that  a  wholly  apoecypbal  oon- 
nection  between  it  and  sanctification  came  predominantly 
to  the  front,  though  without  ever  attaining  to  clear  con- 
sciousness ?  In  my  opinion,  this  is  duu  to  tho  projeetiou 
of  the  idea  of  eternal  life  entirely  into  the  next  world,  and 
the  demarcation  of  the  thought  of  it  from  all  the  relations  of 
our  present  experience.  Luther,  indeed,  did  not  view  the 
matter  in  this  light;  yet  he  never  devoted  to  the  subject 
the  theoretical  consideration  which  it  demanded.  But 
Melanchthon  and  Calvin  have  already  lost  altogether  tliat 
freshness  of  insight  into  the  connection  indicated,  without 
which  a  correct  theoretical  representation  of  it  simply  need 
not  be  attempted.  While  justification  has  bound  up  with  it 
the  hope  of,  or  as  in  Calvinistic  cireles  it  is  called,  tho  rirjht 
to  eternal  life,  yet  this  latter  blessing  itself  was  divested  of 
every  relation  to  the  possible  experience  of  the  present^  and 
its  importance  put  in  the  shade.    There  cO'Kiperated  further 


I 
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in  the  same  direction  the  characteristicallj  Catholic  interpret- 
ation of  eternal  life  which  is  derived  from  Augustine  (vol.  i. 
p.  117),  and  survives  iu  both  Confessions — the  view,  namely, 
that  eternal  life  consists  exclusively  in  the  vision  of  God.  If 
God,  according  to  the  Neo-Platonic  view,  has  no  lelation  to 
the  world,  then  eternal  life,  attached  as  it  is  to  cognition  of 
Him,  has  no  relation  either  to  the  world  or  to  the  common 
life  of  men,  nor  could  it  enter  into  any  connection  with  the 
circle  of  our  present  experiences.  Or,  so  far  as  it  did  so, 
either  there  came  to  the  front  the  significance  of  good  works 
as  concomitant  canses  of  eternal  life,  or  in  both  ConfessiQns 
a  retnm  was  consistently  made  to  the  methods  of  Mysticism, 
by  which  Catholic  piety  anticipates  even  in  this  life  that 
union  with  God  which  consists  in  separation  from  the  world. 
But  if  religion  is  not  only  faith  in  Grod,  bat  always  a  view  of  ^ 
the  world  as  well,  then  the  Chtistian  conception  of  eternal 
life  must  include  not  only  the  perfecting  of  fellowship  with 
God,  but  also  the  specific  attitude  of  the  individual  to  the 
world.  If  our  Keformation  is  really  epoch-making,  it  must 
also  supply  the  elements  of  another  conception  of  eternal  life; 
or  blessedness,  than  obtained  at  the  preceding  stsges  of 
Christian  history.  In  the  notion  of  a<^6aptrla  the  Greek 
Church  merely  perpetuated  au  idea  of  blesboduess  derived  from 
the  Hellem  m  .  sieries.  By  its  conception  of  the  knowledge 
or  vision  of  God  the  Latin  Church  merely  gave  its  sanction 
to  the  aims  of  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy.  If  the  Bef orma- 
tion  has  no  better  and  more  Christian  idea  of  eternal  life 
and  blessedness  to  offer,  then  those  mystics  belonging  to 
tlic  Evangelical  Churclies  who  revert  to  the  Catholic  view 
arc  not  to  be  blamed. 

But  if  we  take  our  bearings  from  the  New  Testament, 
then,  besides  the  vision  of  God  (Heb.  xiL  14),  there  enters 
into  the  content  of  eternal  life  also  the  exercise  of  a  royal  *^ 
lordship  (Uoin.  v.  17  ;  1  Cor.  iv.  8  ;  Col.iil  3,  4;  Jas.  ii.  5; 
Heb.  xii.  28).  It  is  all  the  more  worthy  of  note  that  ±austus 
Socinus  has  given  expression  to  this  idea,  since  he  makes  no 
further  use  of  it  in  his  system.  For  recognising  the  chief 
3« 
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charaoteristio  of  the  Dirine  Being  ia  His  dominium  abtolu^ 

tum,  and  holding  tluit  tlie  Divmc  image  in  man  relates  to 
bis  lordship  over  eurthiy  things,  »Socinus  concludes  that  the 
perfecting  of  the  latter  in  the  next  life  will  oonsiat  in 
complete  lordafaip  over  the  refractory  forcee  of  the  world^ 
But  Lnther  had  already  claimed  this  attribute,  as  a  oonse- 
queuce  of  juistitication,  for  the  (Uiristiaii  life  here  and  now: 
"  Christianus  homo  umuium  donimus  est  liherrimus,  nulli 
subiectua."  In  the  pages  of  his  tract  on  Christian  Free- 
dom, the  triad  inuHUa,  vita,  talus  re-eohoea  ao  powerfollj 
throughout,  that  one  recetvea  an  impreaaion  not  merely  of 
their  necessary  connection,  but  almost  of  their  identity.  For 
Luther  ia  so  thorouL'lily  conscious  of  life  and  salvation 
through  fellowship  with  Christ,  and  in  consequence  of  justifi- 
cation by  iaitik,  that  for  him  the  whole  preaent  ia  filled  with 
the  aenee  of  secnrity  against  death  and  helL  This  negative 
aspect,  however,  ia  not  the  whola  But  "aa  the  Kingship  of 
Christ  is  repoated  in  the  believer,  he  possesses  tlie  spiritual 
power  which  reigns  in  the  midst  of  foes,  and  ia  strong  in  the 
midst  of  afflictions.  For  aa  strength  finde  in  weakneaa  its 
uttermoat  test  and  trial,  in  evexy  case  we  obtain  aalvation,  ao 
tiiat  suffering  and  death  are  forced  to  aerve  ua  and  to  work 
together  for  our  salvation.  Tliis  is  the  C'hristian's  priceless 
power  and  freedom"  (vol.  i.  p,  182).  The  one  feature  in 
this  picture  to  which  objection  must  be  taken  is  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  statements  of  our  priesthood  in  the  Christian 
Freedom"  with  these  statements  of  our  kingship.  Luther, 
commenting  on  1  Pet.  ii.  D,  lias  developed  the  attribute  of 
kingship  before  that  of  priesthood,  clearly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  verbal  sequence  ßaaiKeiov  Updreu/ta,  though  he 
analyaes  this  combination  into  meerdotivm  regaU  et  regmm 
saoerdatale.  The  transition  to  the  priesthood  of  Chiistians, 
now,  he  makes  thus :  **  Nec  solum  reges  omnium  liberrimi,  sed 
sacerdotes  tpiuijue  sum  us  in  aeteruum,  quod  longe  regno  excel- 

^  Praeleetiones  th'oL  cap.  Hi.  (B.  F.  P.  i.  p.  539)  :  "Imago  divina,  qnam  in 
altcro  soculo  habituri  suinus,  in  eo  coiihtituta  est,  quod  omni1>nA  inimicis  iios^trin 
ct  morti  ipsi  atquo  infcro  plcnisaimo  domiuabimur,  ncc  oliquid  iu  deo  prae- 
statttfni  est,  quam  cnnctwam  ramm  domiiifttnii  atqne  fmpefiam.*' 
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lentiußj  per  sacerdotiuni  enim  digni  sumus  coram  deo  appaiere, 
etc."  But  he  ought  to  have  demonstrated  this  pre-eminence 
hj  showing  that  that  Bpiritual  lordship  over  the  world  must  ^ 
also  be  Bubordinated  causallj  to  the  unimpeded  felbwsbip 
with  God  which  is  gained  through  justification.  For  if  lord* 
ship  over  every  evil  is  a  consequence  of  justification  by  faith, 
then  the  bestowal  of  priestly  rights  and  justification  are 
identical  Luther  remained  oblivious  of  this»  because  he 
adduced  the  fundamental  idea  of  priesthood — the  right  to 
appear  before  God — ^merely  as  the  precondition  of  intercession 
on  others'  behalf,  and  of  assuming  the  duty  of  instruction  in 
Divine  things.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  he  is  under  the 
influence  of  the  confused  idea  that  the  universal  priesthood 
implies  the  reproduction  in  each  individual  of  the  official 
priesthood,  which,  however,  cannot  be  the  esse.  In  priesthood, 
as  a  common  attribute  of  believers,  the  whole  stress  lies  on 
this,  that  each  beUever  stands  near  to  God,  or  in  fellowship 
with  Him,  without  the  intervention  of  any  other,  save  Christ ; 
that  we  employ  this  privilege  in  interceding  for  others  is  only 
to  be  rsgarded  as  a  remoter  consequence. 

The  question  regarding  the  necessity  of  justification  or  ^  t 
forgiveness  can  only  be  solved  by  conceiving  eternal  life  as  ' 
the  dirr<  t  end  and  aim  of  that  Divine  operation.  But  if  the 
idea  of  eternal  life  be  applied  merely  to  our  state  in  the  next 
life,  then  its  content,  too,  lies  beyond  all  experience,  and 
cannot  form  the  basis  of  knowledge  of  a  scientific  kind. 
Hopes  and  j)ret>entimonts,  though  mai'ked  by  the  Btrongest 
subjective  certainty,  are  not  any  the  clearer  for  that,  and 
contain  in  themselves  no  guarantee  of  the  completeness  of 
what  one  hopes,  or  has  a  presentiment  of.  Clearness  and 
completeness  of  idea,  however,  are  the  conditions  of  compre- 
hending anything,  i.e.  of  understanding  the  necessary  connec- 
tion between  the  various  elements  of  a  thing,  and  between 
the  thing  and  its  given  presuppositions.  The  Evangelical 
article  of  belief,  therefore,  that  justification  by  faith  establishes 
or  brings  with  it  assurance  of  eternal  life,  is  of  no  use  theo-  *^ 
logically,  so  long  as  this  purposive  aspect  of  justification 
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cannot  be  verified  in  such  experience  as  is  jios.silile  now.  It. 
iß  true,  the  predominant  tone  of  the  writers  of  the  New 
TeBtament  tends  to  project  eternal  life,  under  the  form  of 
hope,  into  the  next  world,  just  as  they  limit  the  idea  of  the 
Divine  Kingdom  to  the  st^e  of  its  consummation  (vol.  iL 
p.  295).  But  they  [>(»int  out  clearly  that  the  elements  uf  the 
future  life  ai*e  to  be  found  in  uur  present  exix^ricnce  of  joy, 
bleasednees,  and  the  feeling  of  elevation  (Jas.  i  9-12 ;  1  Pet.  i 
5—9 ;  Heb.  tL  5 ;  cf .  for  Paul  the  use  of  Kav^fiaBai,  voL  iL 
p.  343) ;  and  just  as  clearly  Paul  reckons  joy  in  the  Holy 
(rho-i  as  jurt  of  the  present  reality  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
(üom.  XIV.  17).  But  Paul  also  asserts  detinitely  the  present 
existence  of  a  specific  life  as  the  oonseqnenoe  of  justification, 
as  indeed  the  connection  between  the  two  is  eesentiaL  "If. 
Christ  be  in  you,  the  body  indeed  is  dead  because  of  sin,  bnt 
the  spirit  is  life  because  of  righteousness,"  tx.  because  of 
justification  through  Christ  (Rom.  viii.  10).  Therewith  agree 
the  Johannine  statements  (1  John  iii.  14,  15,  v.  11-13), 
which,  it  is  true,  mention  no  special  mediation  as  leading  to 
this  result,  bnt  for  the  same  reason,  too,  express  no  divergence 
from  Paul  in  this  regard. 

The  religious  significance  of  "  life,"  at  l)oth  stages  of  the 
religion  of  the  Bible,  depends  on  the  peculiar  value  of  this 
attiibuto  for  God.  The  "  living  "  God  is  the  comprehensive 
expression  employed  in  opposmg  the  true  religion  to  the 
natural  religions,  which  admit  sensuous  representations  of  the 
gods,  or  dead  idols,  because  in  them  the  Divine  15eing  is  not 
opposed  to  nature.  The  living  God,  therefore,  is  the  spiritual, 
self-determining  Will,  which  is  supreme  over  its  ends  and  its 
creatures,  and  consequently  must  be  distinguished  from  them 
all.  Life,  as  the  religious  end  of  the  worshippers  of  God,  is 
acconhngly  conceived  as  the  purposefulncss  of  existence 
attained  by  abiding  in  dependence  on  God  uuiii  r  (lie  condi- 
tions which  He  has  ordained,  and  directing  our  path  steadfastly 
towards  Hinu  These  conditions  are  given  by  positive  revela- 
tion. For,  so  far  as  concerns  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament, 
it  holds  fast  to  the  universal  primitive  assumption  that  to 
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approach  God  uninTited  leads  to  destrnction ;  we  nrast 

therefore  bo  invited,  or  possess  God's  verbal  assurance  of 
grace,  or  conform  to  the  laws  of  sacrifice,  in  order  to  retain 
life  when  in  proximity  to  God  (toL  ii.  p.  201).  At  the  stage 
of  Ohristiamtj  the  assmance  of  life  attaohes  itself  to  the 
dispensation  of  revelation,  i.e.  to  the  acknowledgment  and 
appropriation  of  the  end  represented  by  the  Son  of  God.  In 
the  Hebrew  religion  the  belief  is  dominant  that  life  in  prox- 
imity to  God,  or  nnder  His  express  protection,  inTolves  the 
political  and  economic  welfare  of  the  chosen  people,  and,  for 
its  individual  members,  the  harmony  of  happiness  and  merit ; 
all  Lhc  restrictions  of  life  due  to  irreligious  adversaries  are 
therefore  felt  by  the  rtsalmists  as  a  deprivation  of  tiieir 
proper  life.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  spiritual  character  of 
tiie  Christian  view  of  the  world  and  self  ciilmiDates  in  this, 
that  those  relations  which  fall  within  the  compass  of  outward 
ßclf-preservaLiuii  are  not  reckoned  as  essential  to  tljc  deter- 
mination of  "life."  "Whosoever  wiU  save  his  liie  shall  lose 
it,  and  whosoever  shall  lose  it  for  the  gospel's  sake  shall  save 
it "  (Mark  viiL  36)^  The  conditions  of  the  life  guaranteed 
by  God  do  not  even  include  the  political  intaotness  of  the 
Christian  Church;  on  the  contrary,  the  persecutions,  the 
menaces  by  which  the  life  of  the  cumnuinity  or  the  individual 
may  be  as8^iiled,  are  regarded  rather  as  subjects  for  rejoicing 
(Matt V.  11.12;  Ja8.i2;  1  PetiO;  Heb.x.34;  1  Thess. 
i.  6 ;  Bom.  t.  3). 

These  ideas,  so  opjwsed  to  men's  ordinary  claims  to  life, 
show  us  that  iii'e  in  followsliip  with  God,  at  i»ea(*e  with  God, 
and  under  God's  protection,  simply  cannot  be  construed 
religiously  without  at  the  same  time  taking  into  account  the 
relation  between  it  and  the  world.  In  Ohristiamty  the  wor- 
shippers of  God  know  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  world  as 
their  Father,  but  yet  regard  th(5iiis(»lves  in  t  Jicir  given  individual 
character,  especially  in  their  corporeal  endowment,  as  parts  of 
the  world ;  it  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  some  positive 
principle  should  be  set  up,  according  to  which  life  with  God 
includes  independence  of  the  ordinary  outward  conditionedness 
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of  existence.  This  principle  is  indicated  by  Jesus  immediately 
after  tbe  precept  cited  above:  **  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if 
he  should  gain  the  whole  world  and  loee  his  own  life  ?  for  what 

is  a  substitute  or  equivalent  for  his  own  life  ?"  (MarkvilL  36, 
37).  In  this  cuuuection  "life"  meana  that  state  of  spiritual 
SL'lf-detennination  which  we  distinguish  from  the  conditions 
of  bodily  self-preservation,  by  relating  it  to  common  ends 
which  are  considered  more  valuable  than  bodily  self-preserva- 
tion. But  inasmuch  as  voluntary  fellowship  with  God,  Who 
is  Spirit,  is  regarded  as  the  ])r()pcr  consumiualion  to  he  reached 
in  the  lino  of  these  spiritual  aimS;  it  follows  at  ouce  that  the 
life  of  an  individual  has  a  higher  worth  than  "the  whole 
world."  For  God,  with  Whom  we  enter  into  full  fellowship  in 
religion,  is  high  above  the  world,  as  its  Creator  and  as  He 
Who  makes  the  Kingdom  of  God  tlie  world's  one  aim. 

At  this  point  the  Christian  view  of  the  world  exhibits 
a  most  violent  paradox.  The  individual  man  is  a  part  of  the 
world ;  and  as  what  is  individual,  in  its  reciprocal  relations 
to  multiplicity,  forms  the  element  of  the  created  material 
world,  so  likewise  tlie  individual  created  spirit  can  never  con- 
ceive himself  as  outside  the  compass  of  the  world  or  of 
divided  existence.  And  therefore  the  idea  we  have  of  our 
spiritual  individuality  can  never  be  separated  from  the  idea  of 
our  bodily  organism.  Now,  if  the  spiritual  individual  has  a 
higher  worth  than  the  whole  world,  then,  in  such  a  statement, 
he  is  no  longer  regarded  aa  a  part  of  the  world,  but  as  in 
himself  a  totality  which  can  stand  being  compared  with  the 
world.  To  make  this  clear,  it  must  be  observed  that  it  is  aa 
a  spirit  that  the  individual  realises  the  character  of  a  whole 
in  his  own  order,  whereas  the  world,  as  the  realm  of  divided 
existence,  is  conceived  as  belonging  to  nature.  To  uature 
belong  not  merely  natural  oljjects  proper,  hut  likewise  all  the 
Bocial  institutions  of  spiritual  life ;  for  all  the  spiritual  com- 
merce known  to  us  is  mediated  through  nature.  Kow  the 
Christian  view  of  the  world  is  so  constructed  as  to  view  the 
world  as  a  whole  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Divine  idea,  for 
this  enables  us  to  raise  ourselves  above  tbe  world  through 
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fellowship  with  the  Divine  life  (§27).  Although  even  man, 
finding  himsoll  embedded  in  nature,  regards  himself  as  a 
limited  portion  of  the  world,  yet^  in  virtue  of  his  spiritual 
Constitution  and  his  Christian  destiny,  his  life  is  a  struggle  to 
reach  a  position  above  the  world.  l*or  while  neither  know- 
ledge nor  moral  will  gives  him  the  means  of  reaching  this 
goal,  religion  as  such  is  the  function  by  which  the  tension 
can  be  resolved  between  the  given  situation  of  the  created 
spirit  and  his  claims  against  the  natural  world.  In  Christi- 
anity, liowcver,  the  idea  of  the  universally  human,  luuial 
Kingdom  oi  God  ia  posited  as  the  final  end  oi  thu  world  in 
such  a  way  that  all  the  natural  and  particular  conditions  of 
human  fellowship  are  transcended,  and  humanity  is  raised 
above  the  world  as  a  spiritual  totality.  This  characteristic  of 
the  Christian  religion  of  it.self  secures  that  eacli  iiulividual 
member  of  the  Kingdom  oi  God  is  from  the  first  oflered  the 
possibility  of  becoming  a  totality  in  his  own  order,  i.e.  in  a 
qualitative  sense ;  for  in  the  moral  world,  as  a  totality,  each 
individual  member,  so  far  as  he  comes  to  possess  moral 
character,  is  endowed  with  the  worth  of  a  totality.  By 
holding  out  this  prospect,  Christianity  satisfies  the  universal 
religious  impulse  which  at  previous  stages  fell  short  of  its  aim. 
But  that  which  is  prescribed,  in  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Qod,  as  the  kind  of  moral  activity  proper  to  man,  takes,  in 
the  conception  of  eternal  life,  the  form  of  a  corresponding 
view  of  the  world  and  self,  namely,  that  in  actual  fellowship 
with  the  true  spiritual  God  the  Cliristiau  feels  himself  as  a 
whole  raised  above  the  world,  inasmuch  as  he  proves  the 
spiritual  worth  of  his  individuality  through  his  dominion  over 
all  possible  restrictions  arising  from  the  divided  world  of 
nature.  This  attitude,  which  is  lield  out  as  a  prospect  to 
men  in  the  Christian  religion,  was  deliberately  and  actually 
exemplified  by  its  Founder  (§  49).  It  is  intelligible,  there- 
fore, in  view  of  the  mediatorial  position  between  God  and  man 
occupied  by  Jesus,  that  He  should  prescribe  that  one  must  be 
ready  for  His  sake  to  sacrifice  natural  life  for  the  maintenance 
of  pei'Bonol  life  or  the  attainment  of  that  life,  conceived  as 
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eternal  life.  For  in  that  lordship  over  the  world  which  He 
exercised,  as  representative  of  the  Divine  final  end  of  the 
world,  throt^h  His  independeuce  of  all  human  authority  and 

His  willing  acceptance  and  patient  appropriation  of  sullerincr. 
He  realised  directly  in  His  own  person  that  eternal  life  which 
is  opposed  to  the  changes  of  nataral  things.  By  attachment 
to  His  person,  and  by  appropriation  of  His  ainii  the  same 
possession  of  eternal  life  is  gained  and  Christ's  attitude 
towards  the  world  assumed  by  uLhers  also.  The  v.(ath  of 
this  attitude  of  spirit  as  superior  to  the  divided  and  changing 
world  of  nature  is  thus  all  the  more  clearly  brought  out  by 
the  enjoined  surrender  of  the  natural  conditions  of  our  crea- 
turely  existence.  The  willing  acceptance  of  this  consequence  of 
attachment  to  Christ  is  the  highest  proof  of  that  freedom,  pre- 
scribed and  rendered  possible  by  Cliristianity,  which  belongs 
to  the  spiritual  life  as  capable  of  perfection  in  its  own  order. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  view  of  the  world  which 
attributes  a  higher  value  to  individual  human  life,  or  any 
form  of  life  of  a  social  kuid  which  offers  a  more  adequate 
satisfaction  to  the  universal  human  endeavour  to  transcend 
the  natural  limitations  of  spiritual  existence.  When  men 
have  sought  to  outdo  Christianity  in  freedom  of  thought 
surely,  in  appreciation  of  the  freedom  of  the  individual),  by 
the  method  of  Pantheism,  or  have  even  thought  to  surpass 
Christian  freedom  of  thought  by  adojiliug  the  materialistic 
view  of  the  world,  they  have  really,  as  Strauss  has  most 
recently  done,  set  in  comparison  with  the  new  wisdom  a 
merely  derivative  or  imperfectly  formulated  representation 
of  Christianity.  But  in  its  true  form  Christianity  is  diiectly 
adapted  to  secure  the  spiritual  freedom  of  tlie  individual,  and 
to  attain  the  goal  that  each  man,  in  his  spiritual  idiosyncrasy, 
should  become  a  whole ;  for  by  connecting  this,  the  destiny 
of  man,  with  the  perfect  revelation  of  the  supramundane 
God,  that  is,  with  the  revelation  of  the  universal  final  end  of 
the  world,  the  .spiritual  lordship  of  the  members  of  the  Divine 
Kingdom  over  the  world,  and  their  eternal  life,  are  established. 
Kow  the  principle  which  Jesus  enunciated,  and  which  He  was 
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the  first  to  realise,  finds  a  unanimous  echo  in  the  testimonies 
given  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  By  directing 
onr  wills  to  God  as  the  unchangeable  Father  from  Whom 

comes  every  good  and  nothing  but  good  (Jas.  i.  17),  Who,  as 
the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  claims  our  firm  trust 
unbroken  by  any  wavering  of  aim  (i.  5,  ii.  1),  we  raise  our- 
selves above  the  world,  for  the  elevation  ol  soul,  in  which 
the  Christian  juries  even  in  his  lowliness,  ie.  in  the  midst  of 
persecation,  marks  him  off  from  the  real  lowliness  of  the  man 
who  is  rich  in  the  world,  who  passes  away  like  grass  before 
the  scorching  wind  (L  9-11).  Faith,  moreover,  which  is  im- 
movable and  firm»  and  includes  in  itself  a  treasury  of  riches, 
ie,  a  pectdiar  amplitude  of  power,  raises  itself  above  the  tradi- 
tional conditions  of  worldly  society,  the  precedence  of  the  rich 
over  tlie  ]  'Oor  (ii.  1—5).  What  are  these  statements  but  descrip- 
tions of  eternal  life,  in  so  far  as  it  sets  itself,  as  consisting  in 
a  steady  direction  of  the  will  towards  God's  end,  in  opposition 
to  the  standards  involved  in  the  cbangeableness  of  worldly 
life  ?  For  eternity,  as  a  specific  attribute  of  God,  signifies 
the  pernianeucy  of  the  direction  of  His  will  to  His  personal 
end  (§  37).  Tlie  same  conclusion  follows  from  Paul's  assur- 
ance that  the  revealed  love  of  God  makes  us  conquerors  over 
the  evils  which  come  upon  Christians  for  God's^  sake»  because 
the  change  from  life  to  death,  the  tension  between  present 
and  future,  the  force,  too,  of  natural  and  social  institutions 
personified  in  the  angelic  powers,  exercise  no  determining 
infiuenoe  on  the  life  of  the  Christian  when  compared  with  the 
permanency  of  the  Divine  love  as  revealed  in  Christ  (Bom.  viii 
36-39 ;  1  Oar.  iiL  21-23).  It  is  specially  worthy  of  remark 
that  F^ul  makes  the  status  of  Christian  teachers  subordinate 
to  the  independent  powers  of  believers  as  such,  although 
the  latter  owed  to  the  former  the  fact  of  their  being  Christians 
at  alL  Yet  Christians  are  represented  as  the  superiors  even 
of  Peter  and  Paul,  in  so  far  as  the  estimation  in  which  the 
apostles  are  held  as  party-authorities  might  pave  the  way  for 
schism  ;  since  believers  arc  rather  taught  to  fuul  an  experi- 
mental realisation  of  their  power  over  the  world  in  the  unbroken 
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uiiiou  of  the  religious  community,  ior,  as  James  testifies 
again  (iv.  1-4),  it  is  by  schismatic  controversy  that  love  to 
the  world,  which  is  enmity  against  God,  and  therefore  un- 
worthy dependence  on  the  world,  make  their  way  into  the 
Christian  comniuuity.  And  all  Chui'ch  history  la  a  uoiikima- 
tion  of  thin  ti  r  üi. 

Ulis  poMas  ^firümlis,  as  Luther  calls  it,  cannot  be  judged 
by  ordinary  sensible  standards.  On  the  contrary,  as  the 
Christian  community,  by  its  universal  and  spiritual  tendency, 
roused  its  Jewish  and  heathen  environment  to  suppress  it  by 
force,  its  members,  as  Paul  expresses  it  in  the  Psalmist's  words, 
were  accounted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter  (Bom.  viii  36),  üe. 
as  things  most  transitory  and  devoted  to  imminent  destmc^ 
tion.  The  representatives  of  the  Christian  community,  how* 
ever,  exhibit  the  power  over  the  world  which  springs  from 
peace  with  God  by  their  reversal  of  the  common  verdict  upon 
these  evils,  as  upon  evils  in  general.  That  which  in  the 
ordinary  view  is  a  restriction  of  freedom  (§  42),  and  proves 
itself  such  by  exciting  the  feeling  of  pain,  is  invested,  through 
the  joy  which  springs  from  peace  with  God — through  tbis 
expression  of  t]ie  harmonious  feeling  of  life — with  the  pre- 
cisely opposite  value  of  a  means  which  ministers  to  freedom 
(Bom.  vüi  28).  For  when  these  experiences  of  evils  do  not 
become  the  occasions  of  apostasy  from  the  Christian  faith, 
when,  as  temptations,  they  still  do  not  lead  to  bodily  and 
social  self-preservation  being  preferred  to  the  duties  of  the 
Christian  vocation,  then  their  utility  actually  comes  to  be  that 
of  stimuli  to  endurance  in  the  Christian  faith,  m,  means  to 
the  assertion  of  freedom  against  the  world  (Jas.  i.  2,  3 ;  Bom. 
V.  3).  In  this  way  confirmation  is  given  of  Christ's  verdict 
that  the  amount  of  aftiiction  is  not  tlie  measure  of  the  nin 
present,  and  that  every  conspicuous  calamity  is  not,  as  was 
assumed  by  antiquity,  a  Divine  punishment  The  evils  of 
persecution  are  rather,  as  no  feeling  of  guilt  exists,  accepted 
simply  as  means  for  testing  the  Christian's  endurance  in 
tlie  faith.  Wnt  from  the  abaurance  of  peace  with  God  pos- 
sessed by  tho  Christian  community  there  arises,  even  in  the 
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case  of  single  transgressions,  the  habit  of  regarding  certain 
evils,  even  persecutions,  as  educative  ptmishments,  which, 

derived  as  they  are  from  God's  fatherly  goodness,  are  in- 
tended to  purify  practical  conduct,  but  for  that  very  reason 
imply  no  forfeiture  of  rights  as  regards  fellowship  with  God 
(1  Pet  iv.  17-19;  Heb.  xii  4-11;  1  Cor.  xL  32).  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  all  these  characteristics  of  eternal 
life  enter  into  raul's  conception  uf  the  freedom  wherewith 
Christ  has  made  us  free  (Gal.  v.  1),  and  of  which  Paul  him- 
self was  conscious  in  the  manifold  relations  of  social  esustence 
(Gal  iL  4;  1  Cor.  x.  29,  ix«  1,  19).  Therefore  too,  con- 
versely, the  consummation  of  eternal  life,  when  it  is  openly 
coutirmed  by  God*8  final  judgment,  is  described  by  Paul  as  the 
liberty  of  the  cliildreu  of  God,  which  is  called  ikeväepia  r/";? 
Bof^  because  it  will  be  specifically  acknowledged  by  God,  and 
thus  receive  a  guarantee  of  its  consummation  (Bom.  viiL  21). 

The  result  of  this  argument,  finally,  is  that  the  combina- 
tions, which  the  Lutheran  standards  exhibit,  of  the  idea  of 
justification  by  faith  with  eternal  life  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  faith  iu  God's  providence  on  the  other  (§§  18,  25),  are 
mutually  equivalent^  and  that  the  exercise  of  the  latter  faith 
forms  the  content  of  the  status  of  adoption  by  God,  while  it 
is  just  under  the  attribute  of  eternal  life  that  that  content 
must  reveal  itself  at  first.  In  the  same  way  the  faith  in 
providence  which  dominates  the  world  coincides  with  eternal 
life ;  for  the  most  general  conception  of  life  comes  to  this, 
that  one  thing  uses  other  things  as  means  to  its  end.  Ac- 
cordingly eternal  Hfe,  in  the  Christian  sense,  is  that  spiritual 
independence,  possible  in  tlie  realm  of  Divine  grace,  which, 
iu  harmony  with  God's  providence,  subdues  all  things  to 
itself,  so  that  they  become  means  to  blessedness,  even  when 
viewed  externally  they  run  counter  to  iL 

§  53.  If,  now,  it  is  thinkable  at  all  that  freedom  and 
spiritual  power  over  tlio  world  should  be  mediated  tlirough 
ffood  ivories,  this  cannot  be  tnie  in  the  senso  that  they  merit 
eternal  life.  For  the  very  fact  that  God  calls  eternal  life  in 
men  into  being  by  opening  to  them  fellowship  with  Himself, 
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excludes  every  consideration  of  law  and  equity  {Biüigkeü), 
The  acqniaition  of  eternal  life  has  a  meaning  only  in  a 
religiouB  connection;  for  us  Christians,  however,  law  and 
C(iuiLy  are  not  forms  of  the  religious  relation.  Still,  are  not 
good  works  jjossibly  concomitant  causes  of  eternal  life  ?  Even 
this  hypothesis  is,  to  say  the  least,  infelidtons ;  and  to  decide 
upon  it  we  require  a  more  accurate  definition  of  our  ideaa 
It  is  characteristic  of  Luther  that  in  the  tractate  "On 
Christian  Freedom "  he  should  give  the  negative  reply  he 
does  to  the  question.  For  he  declares  the  realm  ot  moral 
action  to  be  the  opposite  of  freedom  and  blessedness,  so  fax 
as  in  good  works  we  manifest  our  servitude  and  slavery  to 
other  men  to  whom  we  are  bound  by  life  in  the  body.  The 
latter  circunist-ancc,  indeed,  is  not  an  adc([\iate  argument  for 
moml  fellowship  j  but  Luther's  remark  is  so  far  quite  accurate, 
as  good  works  set  up  a  connection  between  us  and  other  men, 
who,  to  begin  with,  confront  as  merely  as  parte  of  the  world. 
Viewed  at  this  angle,  good  works,  notwithstanding  their  origin 
in  faith,  and  although  the  impulse  to  which  they  are  due  is 
spontaneous  in  form,  occupy  a  position  directly  opposed  to 
freedom  and  blessedness  in  Grod,  have  so  far  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  Him,  and  therefore  cannot  be  conceived  as  even 
concomitant  causes  of  these  blessings.  This  truth  is  also 
verifiable  by  the  following  ol)servation.  If  wo  intend  good 
works  pre-eminently  to  have  an  ellect  upon  others,  if,  that 
is,  we  count  on  their  being  thereby  stimulated  to  moral 
concord  and  led  to  enter  into  moral  fellowship  with  t», 
we  shall  find,  in  the  vast  majority  of  ca8ed,v>that  the  beet 
will  has  no  power  over  the  result,  but  that  in  this  respect  we 
are  limited  by  the  independence  of  others.  In  such  cases 
of  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  world,  however  excellent  our 
intention  may  be,  we  experience  anything  but  freedom  and 
blessedness;  and  if,  nevertheless,  we  were  to  persevere  in 
the  method  of  doing  good  works  for  the  sake  of  the  expected 
results,  we  sliould  involve  uur.selves  in  passionate  impatience, 
and  therefore  also  inwardly  become  slaves.  Good  works, 
therefore,  when  this  aspect  is  emphasised,  cannot  be  regarded 
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even  as  concomitant  causes  of  eternal  life ;  for  the  intention 

aimed  at  the  result  is  fitted  neither  to  maintain  freedom  nor 
to  increase  it 

Nevertheless,  conceived  as  good  workn,  they  have  too 
dear  an  affinity  with  the  religious  direction  of  the  will 
towards  God,  and  with  the  freedom  over  the  world  springii^ 
thence,  for  any  surprise  to  be  caused  by  the  statement  that  ^ 
a  Tnan  is  l)lessed  in  his  morally  good  action  (Jan.  i.  25).  To 
be  sure,  Lutheran  doctrine  seems  to  have  as  little  room  fur 
this  universal  experience  as  lor  the  connection,  also  asserted 
hj  James,  between  law  and  freedom.  Lather  having  once 
for  all  planted  his  foot  on  the  Pauline  assertion  that  law  and 
faith  are  mutually  exclusive  (vol.  iL  p.  .SO 9),  whicli  he  did 
not  understand  in  its  uiigiually  limited  reference  to  the 
Mosaic  law,  but  referred  to  the  Christian  life  also,  Lutheran 
theology  consistently  arrived  at  the  positbn  that  action  in 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  normal  in  the  Christian  sense,  is 
not  mediated  by  any  subjective  reflection  upon  the  moral 
law.  Here  we  must  make  allowance  for  the  fact  that  Luther 
never  arrived  at  the  distinction  between  moral  law  and  civil 
law,  and  that  he  always  included  the  latter  in  his  conception 
of  the  former,  while  yet  he  exhibited  a  justifiable  horror  of 
applying  a  legal  standard  either  to  tlie  religious  or  to  the 
moral  life,  to  justification  or  to  the  value  of  good  works. 
Thus,  although  good  works,  as  fruits  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are 
in  merely  objectiYe  harmony  with  the  law,  and  are  not  re* 
garded  as  implying  any  subjective  reflection  upon  this  standard, 
they  are  stripped  of  every  relation  to  blessedness.  According 
to  Lutheran  doc  trine,  the  oxjierience  of  bh^sscilucsH  ha-s  no 
relation,  either  objective  or  subjective,  to  the  law;  good 
works,  which  the  r^nerate  soul  as  such  performs,  are  in 
agreement  with  the  law  at  least  objectively ;  in  other  words, 
they  contribute  nothing  to  blessedness.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  the  Christian  law  Janu's  means  the  law  of  freedom,  in  so 
far  as  personal  disposition  and  attention  and  fidelity  iin)  dev(»ted 
to  it.  Blessedness  for  him,  therefore,  is  a  feature  which 
accompanies  the  fulfilment  of  the  moral  law  under  these 
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conditions;  for  it  springs  from  free  acquiescence  in  God's 
final  end.  James,  therefore,  holds  to  freedom  in  the  law, 
while  Luther  always  finds  freedom  in  the  removal  of  the  law, 
or  at  least  in  subjective  abstraction  from  it  Nevertbeleas, 
Lutheran  teaching  approximates  so  closely  to  James'  line  of 
thought,  that  one  cannot  but  tliink  it  arbitrary  that  it  should 
omit  the  fiuul  conehusion,  that  one  is  blessed  in  i^ood  works. 
jFor,  under  the  title  of  Christian  freedom,  Luther  has  also 
brought  in  the  voluntary  character  of  moral  obedienoe,  which 
realises  the  ends  of  the  law  apart  from  any  legal  oompulsioii. 
This  idea  *  is  very  precisely  expressed  in  the  Formula  of 
Concord,  vvbcre  it  is  said  that  believers,  as  regenerate,  have, 
according  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  taken  the  law  into  their  hearts, 
and  that  their  voluntary  fulfilment  of  it  is  a  life  in  the  law.* 
It  does  not,  indeed,  exactly  serve  completely  to  elucidate  this 
idea  of  voluntariness  that  it  is  compared  to  the  motion  of 
the  sun,  regular  with  the  necessity  of  natural  law.  For  a 
disposition  which  regularly  issues  in  obligatory  moral  action 
without  the  necessity  of  forming  a  distinct  judgment  of  duty 
for  each  separate  act,  does  not  therefore  stamp  itself  aa  a 
blind  natural  force.  But  it  is  astonishing  that  the  direct 
identity  of  this  temper  in  moral  conduct  wilh  the  freedom 
and  blessedness  indicated  by  Luther  was  not  perceived,  and 
that  not  even  the  citation  of  passjiges  from  the  Psalms,  which 
express  the  blessedness  of  the  study  of  the  law,  should  haye 
led  to  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  this  blessedness  ex- 
tends also  to  action  arising  from  an  unselfish  disposition. 
The  result  is  tliat,  however  closely  Lutheranism  may  ap* 

*  Lutbor,  De  UbcrkUe  ehrisUana,  p.  226,  and  Holanchthon,  Lod  ÜuoL 
O.  R.  xxL  p.  1039,  aro  len  clear  than  Cnlvio,  In$L  iii.  19.  4 :  *' Altera  forma 

libertatifl  ost,  ut  oonsctentiatt,  non  qoasi  logia  ncccssituto  conctoe,  l«gi  obaa- 
qttantur,  sed  hgia  ii^sius  iugo  Uberae  voliiiit.iti  dei  ultro  obediant" 

'  Form.  Cone,  Epit.  vi.  5:  "Fnictua  siuritus  sunt  opora  ilia,  quao  spit  ilus 
dci  per  homines  re natos  opcratur,  et  (juae  a  credentibus  fiuut,  q^uateuus  roiiatt 
aunt,  ita  qvidem  sponto  ac  libere,  quasi  milium  praeceptttm  unquam  aooepissent. 
Et  hoc  niodo  filii  ilci  in  ln  ,'r  vivnnt,  ot  secundum  nurmam  legis  divinao  \  it.\iu 
snam  institnunt."  Sol.  dec!,  vi.  g§  I,  5:  "Justificati  in  Icprn  divina  quotidio 
excrccre  so  dobent,  sicut  si  ripturn  est :  beatus,  qui  lego  doraini  dcloctatur  et  iu 
lege  cius  mcditatur  die  ac  nocte.  .  .  .  Lex  divina  cordibus  ijisoruni  in- 
aeriptaeet" 
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proximate  to  the  lines  of  the  principle  affirmed  bj  Jamefl» 

it  never  comes  to  an  agreement  with  him. 

To  solve  this  autinomy — tliat  good  workR  RhonM  he,  on 
tlie  one  hand,  an  evidence  of  the  bondage  of  wen  to  their 
feliowB  as  parU  of  the  world,  and  on  the  other  the  medium 
of  the  experience  of  blessedness  or  freedom — we  must  put 
the  question,  Why  morally  good  adion  is  necessary  in  Chris- 
tianUy  at  all  ?  What  wo  want  here  is  a  theory  in  which  the 
two  pairs  of  reasons  attirmed  by  the  Reformers  (p.  489)  are 
combined.  The  universal  ground  of  all  moral  conduct  towards 
our  fellow-men  is  that  the  Christian  religion  has  for  its  end 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  This  association  of  mankind,  of  the 
most  comprehensive  nature  Ijoth  extensively  and  intensively, 
cannot  be  realised  otherwise  than  through  works,  concrete 
action,  and  speech.  These  works  are  good  in  so  far  as  they 
are  directed  towards  the  universal  end  which  guarantees  the 
usefulness  of  all  the  members  of  the  fellowship.  Now,  the 
moral  law  is  the  system  of  those  ends,  dispositions,  and 
actions,  which  necessarily  arise  out  of  the  universal  end  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  Love  is  the  pervading  motive  of  this 
organisation  of  law-determined  action ;  but  it  is  also  the  im- 
pulse which  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  all  those  ends  which 
are  comprehended  in  the  moral  law.  Now,  in  the  Christian 
view  of  the  world,  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  the  bupiainundane 
fmal  end  of  the  world,  an  end  which  at  the  same  time  is  iixed, 
by  the  conception  of  God  as  love,  as  the  content  of  the  Divine 
personal  end.  Here,  therefore,  the  arguments  put  forward 
hj  the  Beformers,  that  good  works  are  necessary  from  respect 
to  the  Divine  commandment  and  to  the  end  of  glorifying 
God,  ünd  their  deeper  unity.  The  two  other  arguments,  that 
good  works  are  necessary  as  the  fruits  of  faith  and  as  proofs 
of  one's  standing  in  grace,  might  also  be  reduced  to  this  one. 
For  we  believe  in  Qod  or  trust  in  Him  perfectly  just  in  so 
far  as  we  tind  our  own  most  personal  end  in  realising  His 
Kingdom.  However,  wo  nu>^dit  not  to  hi<1e  t!ie  fact  that  such  ^ 
a  conclusion  does  not  express  the  iiefonners'  meaning.  At 
most  they  merely  touch  upon  the  idea  of  the  ethical  King- 
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dorn  of  God,  but  never  grasp  it  seriously.  So  that,  by  tiie 
faith  which  produces  good  works  and  Is  evidenced  by  them, 

they  understand  faith  in  redemption  and  reconciliation,  the 
faith  which  appropriates  justification,  and  poBscsses  assurance 
of  etemai  life,  to  begin  with,  apart  from  good  works.  Hiis 
theory  is  transcended  in  the  solution  I  have  set  forth.  In 
order  to  prove  that  solution  true,  we  must  turn  our  investi- 
gal  ion  of  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  to  yet  one  more 
of  its  aspects. 

The  Kingdom  of  God,  as  Gkni's  supramundane  final  end 
in  the  world,  is  superior,  of  course,  to  all  motives  which  in 
any  way  may  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  natural  world. 

The  hiw  of  universal  love  transc  ends  not  only  the  motives 
arising  out  of  the  physical  seii -preservation  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  human  species  as  such,  but  also  the  aims  of 
spiritual  self-preservation  in  the  particular  realms  of  moral 
fellowship,  the  family,  civil  vocation,  sodal  position,  the  State. 
In  moral  action,  the  goodness  of  which  is  measurable  by  these 
differentiated  social  ends,  we  are  always  dependent  on  the 
natural  conditions  of  spiritual  existence  in  the  world.  This  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  all  these  provinces  of  life,  with  the 
relative  goodness  of  action  there  may  also  be  bound  ap  occasions 
of  sm.  For  apart  from  cases  of  purely  individual  selfishness, 
pride  of  family  may  set  itself  in  opposition  to  the  moral 
interests  of  friendship,  and  the  interests  of  class  in  opposition 
to  the  aims  of  civic  existence,  while  national  vanity  and  love 
of  power  may  militate  against  the  humane  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  other  peoples.  But  the  principle  of  universal  lovB 
to  men  ahstraets  from  all  natural  conditions  and  liiuiUilions 
of  spiritual  life  in  common,  and  therefore  can  give  no  stimulus 
to  selfish  emotions.  But  now  the  universality  of  the  King* 
dorn  of  God  as  final  end  is  proved  by  our  having  to  take  it 
up  into  our  particular  moral  aima  It  operates  as  supreme 
motive  even  in  the  conduct  throut^h  which  is  realised  felluvv- 
ship  with  one's  family,  with  friends,  with  those  of  the  same 
class,  with  one's  countrymen.  Thus  we  enjoy  freedom  from 
the  world,  meaning  by  the  world  all  those  determining 
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motiveB  of  lower  rank  which  oonatitute  the  dependence  of 
Bpiiifcual  life  npon  the  elemente  of  the  natural  world.^  For 

the  principle  of  universal  love,  as  the  law  both  subjective 
and  objective  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  rests  on  the  fact  that 
men,  as  spiritual  bein^i^s,  are  eqnal  and  of  equal  worth,  while 
all  other  telationB  by  which  our  spiritual  life  is  interwoven 
with  nature  show  such  marks  of  heterogeneity  that  we  can 
only  in  a  limited  sense  predicate  equality  of  them.  In  the 
circumstanceb  described,  therefore,  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  as  the  final  end  in  the  world  involves  the 
supramundane  character  of  the  motive  of  univerBal  love^  and 
carries  with  it  the  principle  that  conduct  animated  by  uni- 
versal love  oonstitutes  freedom  over  the  world. 

This  idea  is,  to  begin  with,  not  unrelated  to  that  concep- 
tion of  freedom  in  which  the  human  spirit  as  sucii  hnds  the 
essence  of  its  self-distinction  from  natura  freedom,  as 
independence  of  natural  causes,  as  itself  ttie  cause  which 
breaks  the  chain  of  natural  causes  operating  upon  us,  we  feel 
to  be  real  when,  by  the  universal  conception  of  an  end,  we 
stop  and  deprive  of  their  power  tin  so  inipul.seb  to  action 
which  arise  from  the  correspondence  between  individual  pro- 
pensities and  the  "  goods  "  of  the  world,  and  which  represent 
one  element  of  natural  necessity.  The  higher  experience 
of  freedom  consists  this,  that  through  the  conception  of 
a  personal  end  we  completely  moderate  and  order  our  par- 
ticular impulses  in  general,  so  that  they  are  allowed  free 
course  only  in  the  degree  and  at  the  time  that  they  serve 
as  a  means  to  the  final  end  we  have  in  our  mind.  This  stage 
of  freedom,  however,  is  not  the  higheet,  for  the  personal  end 
by  which  the  several  sensuous  or  spiritual  impulses  are  con- 
trolled may  be  bad  as  well  as  good.  The  different  species  of 
vice  or  of  systematic  selfishness,  in  which  the  personal  end  is 

^  On  this  point «« liftTeseoiitnnrtnjirith  Catbolioiam  of  the  following  kind. 

In  the  Catholic  form  of  Christianity,  the  nnlTeraal  Christian  morality  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  realised  in  monastictsm,  i.e.  outside  the  natural  and  pnrti- 
cular  province  of  the  fiimily,  friendship,  fellowship  in  civic  vocation,  and  the 
State.  The  consequence  is  that  the  universfd  morality  of  Christianity  hecomcs 
in  monasticinn  »  burm  or  erm  «  psniidoni  partumluisni.  For  it  is  in  the 
pwtionlur,  not  ft1onj{8ide  or  ontrido  of    that  the  nniTenal  flnde  its  reelisation. 
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confined  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  siuglo  propensity,  and  the 
difierent  stages  of  a  morally  good  character,  which  are  devoted 
to  social  aims,  are  identical  in  the  feature  mentioned.  The 
highest  stage  of  freedom,  therefore,  will  be  that  at  which  the 
supremely  universal  end  of  tiie  as.sociiiLion  of  mankind  in  made 
the  personal  end,  and  brought  into  relation  with  narrower 
forms  of  fellowship  y  for  from  an  end  such  as  this  there  can 
arise  no  stimulus  to  selfishness,  whether  coarser  or  more 
refined.  Accordingly,  that  freedom  over  the  world  as  a 
system  of  nature,  which  is  manifested  in  practical  life  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  not  merely  lies  in  the  line  of  that  concep- 
tion of  freedom  which  can  be  affirmed  in  general,  but  ionns 
the  climax  which  freedom  must  of  neoessitj  he  conceived  as 
reaching  if  we  are  to  have  a  complete  idea  of  it  at  ali 

The  demonstration  just  given  is  a  refutation  of  Kant*8 
position  regarding  the  intelhgible  and  non-empirical  sense  of 
freedom.  Freedom  is  not  merely  an  idea  which  we  emploj 
to  judge  our  action— -action,  however,  which  experience  shows 
not  to  be  free,  but  determined  at  every  step ;  freedom  is  itself 
experience.  And  while  each  act  is  motived,  and  springs  from 
its  motive  necessarily,  yet  in  varying  measure  those  actions 
are  free  whose  motive  is  the  universal  conception  of  au  end 
which  lays  a  restraining  hand  on  the  very  impulse  it  has 
aroused.  Kant's  conclusion  was  not  merely  theoretically  nn- 
satisftotory,  in  so  far  as  it  left  unsolved  the  contradiction 
between  the  subjective  claim  to  be  free  and  the  objective  fact 
that  action  forms  part  of  the  causal  nexus ;  it  was  practically 
useless  as  well,  for  it  left  no  possibility  open  of  action's  guiding 
itself  by  the  law  produced  by  freedom.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  very  connection  asserted  by  Slant  between  freedom  and 
the  moral  law  is  confirmed  by  the  highest  form  of  freedom  a^s 
set  forth  above.  The  moral  law,  as  the  system  of  those 
dispositions,  intentions,  and  actions  which  follow  necessarily 
from  the  all-embracing  end  of  tike  Kingdom  of  Grod  and  from 
the  subjective  motive  of  universal  love  (§  32),  cannot  be 
codified  so  as  to  decide,  in  eacli  possible  case  of  morally  good 
action,  that  such  action  is  necessary.    This  is  a  consei^uence 
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^  of  the  divergence  which  exiate  between  the  character  of  the 

disposition  and  the  fonn  the  particular  action  may  assume,  a 

divergence  wliich  cannot  be  removed.  For  an  objective  regular 
!  norm  may  quite  well  be  found  for  the  general  diBposition  iu 

thoee  correct  inferences  which  follow  from  the  ends  comprised 
r  in  tiie  Kingdom  of  (Jod ;  but  no  provision  is  contained  therein 
?  for  prescribing  when  we  must  act  in  accordance  with  this 

disposition,  and  when  not.    And  so,  whether  m  a  particular 
given  case  it  is  necessary  and  a  duty  to  act  according  to  the 
general  disposition  indicated  by  the  moral  law»  needs  to  be 
I  settled  by  a  judgment  guided  by  the  particular  circumstances. 

The  formation  of  the  idea  of  duty,  accordingly,  is  conditioned 
f  not  merely  by  the  general  disposition  to  obey  the  moral  law, 

but  also  by  the  special  virtues  of  conscientiousness,  wisdom,  and 
circumspection.    But  since  the  idea  of  duty  represents  the 
I  ramification  of  the  general  moral  law  into  particular  actions, 

the  result  is  that  freedom  in  this  sense  is  the  basis  of  the 
!  moral  law,  in  other  words,  the  basis  of  the  application  of  the 

I  general  principle  to  the  particular  cases  ol  necessary  action. 

•f  Without  the  acquisition  of  moral  freedom  in  the  form  ol  a 

.  good  general  disposition  and  of  a  development  of  special 

virtues,  therefore,  the  moral  law  not  only  cannot  be  carried 
out,  but  cannot  even  in  its  whole  range  be  known  and  object- 
ively fixed.    It  is  further  to  be  considered,  however,  that 
^  the  variable  element  in  moral  existence  does  not  consist 

merely  in  those  particular  cases  of  action,  as  contrasted  with 
which  the  virtue  and  disposition  acquired  might  be  viewed  as 
■  unconditionally  immutable.    On  the  contrary,  the  contrast  is 

^  merely  relative.    Even  virtue,  even  the  general  moral  disposi- 

^  tiou,  is  variable ;  they  may  be  falsified,  and  they  may  be  injured, 

if  at  any  stage  they  are  regarded  as  mechanically  complete. 
They  continue  to  exist  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  being  per- 
petually reproduced.  But  this  takes  place  only  when  the 
will,  bent  upon  the  universal  moral  end,  ever  anew  actually 
produces  for  itself  knowledge  of  the  moral  law,  and  therewith 
the  law  itself ;  for  the  law  does  not  exist  for  us  apart  from 
our  knowledge  of  it 
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In  these  respects  the  aatonomy  claimed  by  Kant  for 
the  will  which  aims  at  the  moral  law  is  yindicated.  The 

same  autonomy  proves  to  be  a  quality  of  the  Christian  law, 
altliuugh  Xaut  himself  regards  Divine  uuthority  as  a  mark 
of  heteronomy.  Bat  in  the  Christian  view,  Divine  authority 
is  very  far  from  involving  necessarily  a  statntory  and  merely 
objective  fcrm  of  the  moral  law.  For  the  principle  of 
universal  love  to  man  does  not  claim  acceptance  originally 
in  the  form  of  au  objective  rule,  but  is  at  work  in  the 
subjective  disposition  of  the  Founder  of  oar  religion.  It 
was  capable  of  being  expressed  as  an  objective  formula 
because  Chnst  regarded  it  as  the  law  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  He  was  going  to  found,  and  as  the  motive  of  the  action 
He  devoted  to  it,  and  because  He  took  for  granted  that  the 
members  of  the  community  of  Christ,  believing  in  God  as 
their  Father,  consistently  resolve  likewise  to  obey  the  Lord 
of  the  Kingdom,  Now  the  grade  and  the  character  of  the 
moral  law  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  final  end,  from 
which  it  receives  its  form,  transcends  the  natural  and 
particular,  in  other  words,  the  secular  conditionedness  of 
the  spiritual  life.  In  the  principle  of  universal  love  to  man, 
the  motives  of  natural  relationship  in  family  and  nation,  and 
the  natural  alliance  arising  from  the  relations  of  class  and 
vocation,  are  limited  so  far  that  they  do  not  militate  against 
the  fellowship  of  spiritual  life  or  the  true  dignity  of  man 
which  is  in  question.  Or  rather,  while  we  regularly  move 
and  have  our  being  in  intercourse  with  our  family,  with 
those  who  belong  to  the  same  class,  and  with  our  fellow- 
countrymen,  our  limited  natural  goodwill  tovvaidH  them 
is  idealised  by  our  universal  regard  for  the  human  dignity 
common  to  all  In  social  action  for  the  final  end  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Crod,  too,  no  validity  belongs  to  forms  of  egoism 
which  might,  owing  to  the  struggle  for  pleasure  and  rewards, 
have  the  effect  of  forcing  good  action  mio  the  position 
of  means  to  an  alien  end.  Ideally  interpreted,  therefore, 
action  for  the  supernatural  final  end  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  does  not  admit  that  other  mark  of  heteronomy  which 
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is  excluded  by  Kant  from  his  conception  of  the  absolute 
moral  law. 

The  volimtarineBB  of  action  for  the  end  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  howeyer,  which  properly  should  pervade  our  conduct 
in  all  the  narrower  provinces  of  life,  is  homogeneous  with  " 

the  manifestotions  of  our  religions  freedom  over  the  world. 
The  final  end,  by  which  such  action  is  guided,  is  as  much 
Bupramundane  as  the  attitude  taken  up  by  one  whose 
general  mood  is  so  little  affected  by  the  opposition  between 
happiness  and  suffering,  by  the  changes  of  surroundmg  things, 
and  the  possible   demands  of   human  authority,  that  it 
preserves  its  identity  in  spite  of  them.    The  homogeneity 
of  both  aspects  of  the  Christian  life  rests,  too,  upon  a  ^ 
single  ground,  namely,  on  the  commanding  importance  of 
the  idea  of  God  as  supramundane,  gracious,  and  benevolent 
Since,  therefore,  etcrmil  life  and  blessedness  are  experi- 
mentally enjoyed  in  this  elevation  of  the  feeling  of  self 
over  the  world,  the  motivation  of  action  by  the  supra- 
mundane  end  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  necessarily 
reflected   in   blessedness.     James,  therefore,  is  entirely 
right  when  he  says  that  the  man  who  fulfils  the  law  of 
freedom  is  blessed  in  his  deed.     But  what  he  expresses 
quite  precisely  in  these  words  is  the  truth  that  blessedness 
accompanies  a  good  deed  which  springs  from  the  supreme 
motive,  and  not  from  a  calculation  of  the  result    For  by 
acting  in  the  latter  way  we  should  iui])08e  upon  ourselves 
n  limitation  of  freedom,  aud  so  far  experience  not  blessedness, 
but  its  opposite,    finally,  we  gain  here  still  another  aigu-* 
ment  against  the  view  that  good  works  can  merit  eternal 
life.  For  if  good  action,  under  the  conditions  prescribed 
above,  produces  blessedness — in  such  a  way,  namely,  that 
it  is  to  us  an  experience  of  eternal  life — the  two  cannot 
enter  into  experience  in  the  form  of  the  legal  equivalents, 
service  and  reward. 

The  homogeneity  which  has  been  proved  between  the 
content  of  the  self-feeling  of  the  Christian  as  free  from  the 
world,  and  action  from  the  supramundane  motive  of  the 
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Kingdom  of  God,  serves  to  demonstrate  the  principle  followed 
by  the  Befomers,  that  the  Divine  revelation  given  in  Ohristi- 
anitj  both  guarantees  reconciliation  with  God,  or  liberation 
from  the  world,  or  eternal  life,  and  iropOBee  the  duty  of  good 

works.  Only  when  the;  homogeneity  of  both  asjiccts  is  recognised 
can  we  justify  the  lormula  which  adds  the  one  to  the  other. 
But  we  certainly  now  g^in  also  a  criterion  by  which  to  test 
the  proposition  that  good  works  are  not  to  he  taken  as 
concomitant  causes  of  eternal  life.  This,  of  course,  is  not 
true,  if  it  is  meant  as  coming  under  the  category  of  merit 
and  reward.  But  still  good  works  and  eternal  life  are  not 
so  unrelated  to  one  another  as  Lntheran  doctrine  strives  to 
make  out.  As  the  disposition  which  finds  its  motive  in  the 
supramimdane  end  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  itself  comes 
within  the  coiiijmss  of  etcrn.il  life,  therefore  good  works  are, 
for  one  thing,  manifestations  of  eternal  life  ;  but  further, 
according  to  the  law  that  the  exercise  of  a  power  serves 
to  strengthen  and  maintain  it,  they  are  organs  of  eternal  life. 
Thus  IS  proved  the  truth  of  St  Bernard's  dictum :  non  causa 
regni,  sed  via  reffvandi.  Moreover,  the  homogeneity  of  both 
sides  is  shown  l)y  their  peculiar  interaction  or  mutual 
conditionedness.  On  the  one  hand,  the  action  wliicli  finds 
its  motive  in  the  snpramandane  end  of  the  Kingdom  is 
necessarily  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  experiences 
yielded  by  Christian  freedom.  In  order  to  impress  this 
filial  end  vividly  on  the  disposition,  and  to  act  in  accordance 
with  it,  one  needs  that  joyous  feeling  which  removes  the 
disabling  and  confining  sense  of  evils,  one  needs  freedom  from 
care  about  the  future,  independence  of  social  prejudices,  and 
superiority  to  the  fascination  of  success.  On  the  other 
hand,  action  for  the  end  of  the  Kingdom  of  ('«od  is  necessary 
in  order  to  prove,  through  the  experience  of  lih'ssedne.ss 
which  it  yields,  that  eternal  life,  even  in  the  dii'ectly 
religious  feeling  of  self,  is  no  passive  possessipn,  but  that 
the  Divine  bestowal  of  this  religious  freedom  over  the  world  is 
really  Llic  only  tiling  which  makes  possihle  the  independence 
of  one's  personal  spiritual  feeling. 
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All  these  diaeuacdons»  however,  are  not  sufficient  to 

remove  tho  impression  that  Christianity  issues  in  two  ideals 
for  mail,  of  which  the  one  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  other. 
It  does  not  seem  possible  to  get  beyond  wliat  was  assumed 
in  this  respect  in  our  provisional  description  of  the  Chrietian 
religion  (§  2),  namely,  that  it  has  for  its  aifi  the  sfHritnal 
freedom,  and  the  most  comprehensive  moral  fellowship,  of 
men.  But  while  Luther,  in  his  tract  on  Christian  Freedom, 
aiürms  this  two-sidedness,  though  in  a,  somewhat  harsh  form, 
he  offers  at  the  same  time  another  view,  of  the  matter,  when 
with  all  his  successors  he  adopts  the  affirmation  of  Paul 
(GraL  V.  6),  that  love  is  the  necessary  consequence  of 
reconciling  faith.  For  that  implies  that  the  determination 
to  act  for  the  final  end  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  finds 
its  sufficient  ground  in  the  fact  of  reconciliation  with  God. 
Now  this  position  is  not  directly  obvious  when  brought  into 
comparison  with  Luther's  view,  that  in  faith  we  address 
ourselves  to  God,  and  in  ae^on  to  men.  It  deserves  to  be 
opposed  for  this  further  reason,  however,  that  the  attainment 
of  that  freedom  over  the  world,  which  is  involved  in  faith 
in  our  reconciliation  with  God,  makes  each  single  believer 
appear  as  a  whole  in  his  own  order,  while  in  action  for 
the  Kingdom  of  God  he  possesses  the  significance  merely 
of  a  ])art  of  the  whole.  How,  then,  is  a  sufficient  basis 
to  be  found  for  this  converse  relation  in  the  religious  self- 
feeling,  that  as  a  whole  in  his  own  order  a  man  is  worth 
more  than  the  whole  world? 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember  that  the  reUition 
of  the  individual  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
for  whose  ^^ood  he  acts,  is  not  exliausted  by  the  distinction 
of  the  I  n  t  and  the  whole.  Kather,  it  follows  from  the  very 
nature  of  an  ethical  organism,  that  within  it  every  properly 
articulated  part  counts  as  a  whole.  Any  activity  of  a  part 
in  the  service  of  the  whole  is  a  means  of  furthering  the 
weiiare  of  the  wliole,  only  when  the  aim  of  the  wiiole  is 
present  in  the  uund  as  the  motive  of  action.  The  individual 
subject,  however,  who  in  his  special  vocation  acts  from  a 
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good  dispofiitioD  for  the  promotion  of  the  whole,  himself 

acquires,  through  his  thus  conditioned  development  in  moral 
character,  the  significance  of  a  whole  in  his  own  order. 
Now  in  the  morally  good  character  there  must  be  reckoned* 
not  merely  the  permanent  eelf-determination  to  act  in  accord* 
ance  with  the  snpnimnndane  final  end  of  the  Divine  Kingdom, 
but  also  that  religious  independence  of  the  world  through 
wliich  a  man  first  hecomes  conscious  Unit  in  wortli  he  is 
superior  to  the  world.  Independence  of  the  world,  then, 
or  the  Ghrifitian  freedom  which  religious  faith  enjoys,  must 
at  the  same  time  involve  the  power  of  bringing  into  play 
the  supramnndane  motive  of  universal  love  to  man,  if  what 
is  called  for  is  the  practical  exercise  of  fellowship  with  men. 
But  just  this  side  of  the  matter  is  unprovided  for  in  the  faith 
of  the  individual,  who  through  his  fellowship  with  God  has 
experience  of  eternal  life.  Love,  therefore,  follows  from  &ith 
in  reconciliation  only  because  the  God  in  whom  we  put  our 
faith  haü  for  His  final  aim  the  union  of  men  ui  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  Even  thus,  therefore,  we  fail  to  transcend  the 
twofold  aspect  of  Christianity. 

To  attain  this  end,  perhaps  we  should  have  to  introduce 
yet  another  consideration.  On  the  one  hand,  the  common 
moral  end  posited  in  Oliristiauity  is  embraced  in  its  religious 
aspect ;  for  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as  God's  most  personal 
end,  what  we  do  is,  ultimately,  to  serve  God ;  on  the  other 
hand,  freedom  from  the  world,  or  eternal  life  as  experienced 
in  faith,  is  likewise  adapted  to  the  intercourse  and  fellowship 
of  men  within  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Reconciliation  with 
God,  too,  and  our  corresponding^  freedom  over  the  world, 
are  not  merely  a  uniform  characteristic  of  all  individuals 
alike,  but  the  common  quality  through  which  a  plurality 
forms  a  whole.  But  in  order  to  secure  this  end,  in  order 
that  each  individual  should  experience  reconciliation  and 
Christian  freedom  over  the  world,  not  merely  for  himself 
but  in  his  feeling  of  unity  with  all  others,  and  in  order 
that  these  common  experiences  should  be  truthfully  expressed 
in  prayer,  it  is  necessary  that  mutual  union  should  be  sought 
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by  means  of  action  in  every  direction  from  the  motiye  of 
nniverBal  love  to  men.    Whoever,  aocordingly,  is  by  faith 

assured  of  his  reconciliation,  and  ;Lt  the  same  time  desires 
to  expeneuce  it  as  a  poB^ession  ol  the  community,  has  here 
a  motive  for  seeking,  by  the  ezeieise  of  love,  uniou  with 
those  whom  he  needs  to  complete  his  social  feeling  of  lecon- 
ciliation.  On  this  ]n-c supposition  we  can  understand  the 
statement  that  faith  in  reconciliation  operates  throiigli  love. 
But  were  we  to  follow  out  the  line  of  this  pro pobi Lion,  we 
qught  possibly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  do  good  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  common  blessedness.  Such  a  conduaion 
would  not  violate  the  principle  that  the  Kingdom  of  €rod 
must  always  be  conceived  as  the  final  end.  For  that  Kingdom 
proves  itöclf  to  be  the  highest  good  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
rcaiiaatiou  of  it  we  and  all  others  are  blessed  together.  The 
above  proposition,  therefore,  must  not  be  regarded  as  inad- 
missible ;  still,  it  does  not  exhaust  the  matter.  Bather  must 
action  for  the  aid  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  be  directly  deduced 
from  the  truth  that  we  acknowledge  this  final  end  of  God  ^ 
in  believing  in  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ.  What  we  gain 
thereby,  however,  is  not  a  simple  subsumption  of  the  ethical 
under  the  religious  aspect  of  Christianity.  And  this  con- 
clusion, finally,  is  confirmed  by  the  following  consideration. 

The  Pauline  formula,  that  faith  worketh  by  love,  ouglit 
not  at  all  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  a  simple  logical 
deduction,  or  in  the  sense  of  mechanical  necessity.  Belief 
in  such  a  connection  between  love  and  faith  is  refuted  not 
only  by  the  fact  that  an  obvious  lack  of  love  to  man  may  be 
accompanied  by  an  eminent  degree  of  faith  in  reconciliation, 
but  also  by  the  consideration  that  love  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  personal  resolve  which  is  not  as  yet  present  in  faith  in 
reconciliation.  For  after  all  the  direct  relations  of  the  two 
are  different :  faith  faces  towards  God,  and  love  towards  man. 
So  far,  however,  as  faith  in  reconciliation  seeks  in  reconcilia- 
tion fellowship  with  others  by  manifesting  loving  action 
towards  them,  this  forms  a  more  secondary  motive,  which 
is  no  substitute  for  the  special  resolve  to  exercise  love. 
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Thii8»  love  to  men  and  good  works  do  not  follow  directly 
from  faith  in  so  far  as  faith  experiences  reconciliation  with 
God  as  an  individual  and  social  possession ;  rather  do  they 
follow  from  faith  in  so  far  as  it  appropriates  the  final  end 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as  the  personal  end  of  the  God 
with  whom  we  know  ourselves  reconeiled.  But  if  in  con- 
scious faith  these  aspects  are  accompanied  by  different 
feelings,  namely,  feelings  of  peace  and  of  stimulus,  then  we 
cannot  get  beyond  the  difference  and* the  alternation  of  the 
religious  and  the  moral  effects  of  Christianity.  The  moral 
impulse,  though  ultimately  it  is  based  on  the  thought  of  God, 
is  not  exhausted  by  the  religious  experience  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  of  frecnloni  over  the  world.  The  ethical  necessity 
of  love  engendered  by  faith,  which  is  the  only  necessity  that 
can  be  affirmed,  still  retains  the  peculiar  character  belonging 
to  the  moral  resolve  by  which  the  man  who  is  reconciled 
to  God  accepts  tlie  task  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The 
moral  necessity  of  this  connection,  however,  follows  from 
the  fact  that  the  same  God  both  guarantees  reconciliation 
and  freedom  from  the  world,  and  bestows  the  impulse  to 
help  in  realising  the  Divine  Kingdom.  The  heterogeneity 
of  the  two  aspects  of  the  Christian  life,  however,  is 
balanced  in  the  subjective  result — that  we  are  blessed 
in  the  experience  that  all  things  hqtyq  for  our  good,  and 
that  we  are  blessed  in  doing  good.  This  feeling  is  therefore 
the  same  in  both  cases ;  for,  in  the  experience  of  Christian 
freedom,  as  in  action  prompted  by  the  motive  of  the  Divine 
Kingdom,  we  occupy  a  position  superior  to  those  natural 
and  particular  conditions  of  life  which  are  comprised  in  the 
conception  of  the  world.  When  Luther  adopted  the  maxim 
of  Paul,  that  where  faith  reigns  love  likewise  developes, 
he  could  not  accept  this  rule,  which  it  is  impossible  always 
to  verify  empirically,  without  indirectly  admitting  also  the 
truth  of  James'  saying,  that  we  are  blessed  in  doing  good. 
Conseijuently,  the  authors  of  the  Formula  of  Concord,  follow- 
ing in  his  track  almost  arrived  at  the  same  principle; 
and  this  truth  failed  to  receive  public  recognition  at  their 
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hands,  only  because  thej  thunght  there  was  a  greater  danger 

of  its  being  misused. 

§  54.  The  question  regarding  tJic  necfimty  of  the  idea  of 
judificaiion  or  forgiveness  points,  first,  to  that  combination 
of  it  with  eternal  life  which  is  accepted  not  only  by  Luther, 
but  also  by  the  Socinians  ;^  teeonä,  to  the  position  which  is 
given  to  this  operation  of  Divine  grace  [justification],  as 
the  principl(;  of  the  entire  Christian  life,  by  Luther  and 
his  followers  as  against  the  Socinians.  In  order  to  deier- 
uune  the  conception  of  eternal  lifci  Luther  gathered  to- 
gether, under  the  conception  of  Christian  freedom,  all  those 
indications  used  by  New  Testament  writers  to  describe  the 
true  elevation  of  believers  above  the  world ;  and  at  the  Bjuue 
time  he  demonstrated  the  presence  in  the  believer  of  a 
freedom  or  ToluntarinesB  of  moral  action  which  is  homo- 
geneous with  that  freedom.  Calvin  also  gives  expression  to 
the  latter  idea.'  In  the  circle  over  which  his  influence 
extended,  however,  they  failed  to  reach  tiuit  more  special 
formulation  of  this  truth  which  is  given  in  the  Foi-mula 
of  Concord  (p.  510),  namely,  the  autonomy  of  moral  action. 
By  the  special  emphasis  which  it  laid  upon  the  duty  of 
sanctification  within  the  community,  Calvinism  was  led  to 
give  the  regulation  of  moral  action  the  impress  of  statutory 
law.  It  never  nought  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  between  this 
and  the  recognition  of  the  voluntariness  of  action  which 
rises  out  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Spirit,*  though  more 
accurate  thought  would  soon  make  clear  the  incongruity  of 
these  two  views.  Nay  more,  in  Puritanism  the  pedantic 
conception  of  statutory  law,  which  was  most  character istie- 
'  ally  evinced  by  the  prohibition  of  images  and  the  Sabbath 
law,  was  carried  still  further  in  the  principle  that  it 

*  Caiech.  Eixcov.  \'o'o  :  "  lustificatio  est,  euni  nos  deus  pro  iuslU  habet,  quod 
«a  rationo  fMit^  cum  nobis  «t  peoesta  mnittit  et  not  vita  aotenia  donat" 

*  IntL  iiL  10.  4 :  *'  Gonsciontiae        ipaioa  iugo  liberae  Yoluntati  dei  nitro 

obediunt." 

»  Conf.  ITrlv.  post.  "  Doccmus  vore  bona  ojiera  ena^ici  cx  fide  viva  per 
Bpiritum  sanctum  et  a  tideiibus  fieri  secundum  voluntatem  ct  reguiam  verb! 
dei  ,  .  .  Diximus  autem  antea,  legem  dei,  quae  Tolantas  dei  est,  formolam 
nobis  praeseribefe  bonorum  openim.*' 
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18  dssetitially  as  Lawgiver  that  Chriat  exerciaea  His  kingly 
office  (p.  425).  As  compared  with  Calvinism,  Lutheranism 
attained  to  deeper  knowledge  on  tliis  point,  iu  that  it 
ideutitied  the  voluntarineBS  of  moral  action  due  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  with  the  taking  up  of  the  law  into  the  dispodtion. 
But  this  principle  has  not  been  developed  theoretically,  and 
from  other  considerations  the  idea  that  the  form  of  the  law 
is  statutory  still  remains  firmly  estiibliKhed  in  Lutheran 
orthodoxy  also.  We  ought  nut,  therefore,  to  exaggerate  the 
difference  between  the  two  Confessions  on  this  point,  as 
though  it  were  possible  to  prove  a  qualitative  distinction 
between  them  in  ethical  temperament.  Oalvinists  and 
Lutherans  are  at  one  in  acknowledging  in  principle  the 
voluntariness  of  moral  action  springing  from  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  from  faith  in  reconciliation ;  in  this  view  they  are  united 
against  the  Socinians.  The  proof  I  am  going  to  attempt  of 
the  Beformers'  conception  of  justification  requires  that,  first 
of  all,  the  leading  features  of  Sociuianism  should  be  con- 
trasted with  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  doctrine. 

The  Socinian  system  likewise  testifies  to  the  closest  relation 
between  justification  and  eternal  lif^  The  latter  blessing 
is  made  dependent  on  the  condition  of  faith,  and  thus  derived 
from  (lod's  free  hounty  in  yucli  a  way  that  luinuin  merit  is 
excluded.  But  eternal  life  is  not  merely  limited  to  the  next 
world ;  in  accordance  with  the  view  of  the  MidiUe  Agea, 
it  is  also  represented  as  man's  supernatural  goal,  and  this  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  it  no  place  in  the  conception  of 
created  human  nature.  Moreover,  the  obedience  which  eon- 
sists  in  fulfilling  the  law  is  reckoned  as  part  of  the  faith 
which  attains  eternal  life.  But  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  or 
the  removal  of  the  penalties  which  have  been  incurred,  is, 
as  a  condition  of  eternal  life,  at  times  distmguished  from  it, 
at  times  combined  with  it,  in  order  that  the  deficiency  of 
impel  feet  fultihiicnt  of  the  law  may  be  raised  to  the  level 
of  the  perfection  of  eternal  life.  For  the  Socinians  find 
Christianity  objectively  in  its  perfect  commandments  and  its 
perfect  promises  of  eternal  life  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  Who 
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impljinls  the  hope  of  life  eternal,  provided  that  the  Divine 
coinmaudments  are  fulfilled,  at  least  so  far  as  the  power  of  the 
individual  will  allow.  These  principles  of  Ohristianity » viewed 
as  an  etibdcal  school  which  still  admits  certain  accidental  ie< 
ligious  features,  mark  out  good  action  as  the  principal  thing. 
But  good  action  is  kept  hrmly  to  the  lines  of  statutory  law. 
And  this  law  is  not  construed  as  possessing  merely  genuinely 
moral  contents:  it  is  viewed  as  containizig  also  the  cere- 
monial commandments  which  inculcate  the  worship  of  God 
hy  means  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Eucharist  Kow» 
between  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty  and  the  Bupernatui  il  iioal 
of  eternal  life,  no  necessary  and  material  relation,  no  point 
of  identity,  is  demonstrated.  The  two  are  just  as  unrelated 
to  one  another  as,  in  the  Soctnian  theory,  the  nature  of  Gk>d 
and  the  nature  of  man ;  they  are  only  conjoined  with  one 
another  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  God.  Even  the  adoption  in 
Ethics  ^  of  the  Aristotelian  idea  of  virtue  is  not  sufhcient  to 
annul  or  to  counterbalance  this  eudae monistic  conjunction 
of  good  conduct  and  bleesednees.  What  becomes  clear, 
rather,  la  that  this  predominantly  ethical  representation  of 
Christianity  is  a  system  of  heteronomy,  just  as  certainly 
aa  its  roota  are  to  be  found  in  purely  mediaeval  motives. 
As  regards  the  chief  point,  too,  it  falls  very  far  sliort  of  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  that,  as  subjects  of  Christian  faith,  we  live 
in  the  law  and  continuaUy  reproduce  the  law  for  ourselves 
through  the  Holy  Spirit,  inasmuch  as  we  voluntarily  act 
for  the  common  final  end  marked  out  by  love. 

But  without  departing  from  these  lines,  other  features  of 
Christian  freedom,  far  richer  and  more  complete,  have  been 
drawn  from  the  New  Testament  sources.  The  human  will, 
which  in  Christianity  is  directed  to  the  final  end  of  the  ^ 
Iviii^'dom  of  Ciod,  wliich  transcends  all  natural  or  particular 
motives  of  moral  action,  proves  itself  to  have  attained  the 
highest  conceivable  level  of  freedom,  both  by  the  independ- 
enoe  of  its  motive  from  the  natural  texture  of  both  indi* 

'  loh.   Crell,   Ethiccs  sen  doctrinae  de  maribus  jiroU^oineiut.  Ethica 
chrisiiana,  B.  F.  P.  torn.  Iv. 
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vidual  and  social  life,  and  by  the  fact  that  it  is  guided  by  a 
free  knowledge  of  the  moral  law,  through  which  it  perpetu- 
ally produces  that  law.    For  the  moral  law  exiete  completely 

only  as  a  network  of  those  judgments  of  duty  which  deter- 
mine the  necessary  form  of  good  action  in  each  particular 
case ;  the  judgment  of  duty  in  this  sense,  however,  is  always 
the  product  of  an  independent  application  of  the  universal 
law,  through  particular  moral  principles,  to  the  indiyidual's 
situation  at  the  moment  in  the  moral  society.  This  moral 
auLuiiuuiy,  however,  is  necessar}"  for  thib  .:,pecial  reason,  that 
the  law  of  universal  love  to  our  neighbour  is  altogether 
incapable  of  being  drawn  out  into  a  statutory  series  of 
general  commandments,  for  it  is  addressed,  in  the  first  place, 
not  to  our  actions,  but  to  our  dispceition.  Now  the  meaning 
of  this  truth  comes  out  in  the  distinction  between  legal  arul 
moral  action,  and  serves  to  mark  oif  the  moral  law  from  all 
kinds  of  civü  law,  both  in  conception  and  in  practioal 
application.  For  the  principle  of  autonomy  not  only  holds 
good  within  the  circle  of  the  universal  moral  law  as  such ; 
we  likewise  act  autonomously  in  each  particular  province  of 
life,  even  in  that  of  law  and  of  the  State,  in  so  far  as  we 
deduce  the  principle  of  obedience  to  the  statutory  law,  and 
the  judgments  of  duty  which  embody  it,  ftom  the  validity  of 
the  universal  moral  law.  On  the  other  hand,  even  Divine 
autliority  docs  not  iiuply  the  heteronomous  character  of  the 
Christian  moral  law,  for  it  lacks  the  statutory  quality  ou 
which  that  character  depends,  and  excludes  all  egoistical 
r^ard  for  purely  individual  pleasure  or  reward. 

This  freedom  of  action,  of  which  the  believer  becomes 
capable  as  a  member'  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  is  homogeneous 
with  those  religious  fuuctious  through  which  he  gives  effect 
to  the  attitude  of  superiority  to  the  world  rendered  possible 
to  him  in  Christianity  (p.  516).  Both  sides  belong  together, 
as  certainly  as  Christianity  is  par  exeeilmce  the  ethical 
religion.  The  separate  elements  of  the  two  sides,  on  closer 
observation,  likewise  display  features  of  interaction  (p.  518). 
But  at  the  same  time  it  becomes  clear  that,  as  a  whole 
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and  in  principle,  the  religious   functions — trust   in  God, 
bumilitj  and  patience,  thankagivii^  and  petition  to  God — 
throngh  whioli  the  believer,  according  to  the  teaching  of 
Luther,  maintains  his  position  against  the  world,  take  pre-., 
cedence  of  the  series  of  moral  functions  in  which  we  devote 
ourselves  directly  to  man.    f^or,  in  the  first  place,  Christianity 
as  a  whole  is  a  religion;  in  particular,  it  is  the  specific- 
ally moral  religion.    The  religious  functions  peculiar  to  it, 
therefore,  are  the  organs  of  the  Christian  life,  which  assume 
control  of  our  monil  actions.    Now,  since  the  latter  are 
characterised  by  the  fact  that  their  motive  lies  in  the  idea 
of  the  IQngdom  of  God,  no  one  can  make  this  conjunction 
save  he  who  sets  his  trust  throughout  in  God  as  his  Father ; 
for  this  is  the  form  in  which  he  first  really  believes  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Clod  as  the  dcsliay  which  rightly  is  his.  More- 
over, connected  moral  action  in  this  province  requires  that 
we  should  be  assured  of  our  position  as  against  the  world,  so 
far  as  this  is  possible,  in  view  of  the  human  weakness  which 
still  remains  to  us»    We  cannot  with  confidence  undertake 
that  self-abnegation  and  patience  and  long-suffering  towards 
men  wiiic'h  form  a  chief  part  of  moral  duty,  unless  through 
religious  trust  in  God's  guidance  we  are  a  match  for,  or  rather 
superior  to,  those  obstacles,  small  and  great,  which  nature 
and  human  society  present    That  an  action  is  good  and 
beneficial  to  the  person  whom  it  concerns,  depends  not  only 
on  our  good  disposition  and   intention,  but  also  on  the 
gladness  which,  through  trust  in  God,  we  extract  from 
our  circumstances,  which  for  the  most  part  run  counter 
to  such  a  tone  of  feeling.    Stephan  Fraetorius  has  given 
striking  expression  to  this  thought :    It  is  impossible  that 
a  bU'ong  and  glad  temper,  thanksjjiving,  and  a  willing  new- 
obedience  can  follow  where  biessedneaa  does  not  precede, 
and  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  not  present.    This  basis  must 
be  laid  ere  good  works  can  be  brought  forth  and  built  up 
in  us."  ^    Kay  more,  experience  proves  that  through  diligence 

'  Mor'jfnröfhf.  evangeUscher  H^eisheit,  ?oL  i.  p.  7B9,  of  the  collection  of 
trealUes  cited  voL  i.  ^  632  of  this  work. 
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in  a  good  life-work,  in  the  exercise  of  a  calling  that  furthers 
the  oommon  weal,  we  can  banish  hindranees  to  joy  which 
harassed  us  when  at  the  beginning  of  the  day  we  entered 
on  its  duties.  Bnt  as  a  whole,  the  statement  of  James  needs 
to  1)0.  supplemented  to  the  effect  that  we  are  already  blessed 
in  doing  what  is  good,  because  we  greet  the  law  of  freedom 
with  that  joy  which,  in  principle,  is  a  possession  of  the 
Christian  in  his  situation  amid  the  temptations  of  the  world. 

Despite  the  homogeneity  which  characterises  the  supra- 
mundane  nature  of  the  morality  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
and  dominion  over  the  world  through  trust  in  God  and 
patience,  these  religious  functions  have  the  precedence,  for 
they  condition  the  coirelative  moral  posture  of  the  mind. 
Thus  the  primary  content  of  eternal  life^or  blessedness  is 
to  be  found  in  those  religious  functions  which  dominate 
the  \Yorld.  Why,  now,  is  the  forgiveness  of  sins  by  God, 
the  removal  of  guilt,  necessary  to  this  end  ?  The  answer 
must  be  sought  along  the  lines  of  the  theory  set  forth  in 
the  AfoUf^  Qf  the  AugAwrg  Cw^emim  (}  25).  Sm  is  un- 
righteousness, crime,  etc.,  viewed  in  their  wrong  relation  to 
God.  This  relation  may  be  nit  inured  either  by  the  contra- 
diction between  the  action,  the  mteution,  the  disposition,  and 
the  law  of  God,  or  by  the  contradiction  between  these 
and  the  authority  which  God  exercises  over  man  through 
His  providence  or  cara  Now  this  alternative,  it  is  true, 
is  a  false  one.  For  the  validity  of  Divine  law  always  pie- 
Bupposcs  the  recognition  of  the  authority  which  God  acquires 
as  man's  Benefactor  and  Provider  (vol.  i.  p.  200).  Thus 
the  basal  form  of  sin,  in  which  it  offends  against  religion, 
is  the  lack  of  reverence,  or  indifference  towards  God,  and 
the  lack  of  trust,  or  positive  distrust  of  God.  These  two 
marks  of  sin  which,  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  its 
Apology,  Melanchthon  undertakes,  though  vainly,  to  prove 
the  basal  form  of  sin  even  in  the  case  of  original  sin 
(p.  341),  shade  off  from  one  another,  and  therefore  have 
no  place  in  original  sin,  which  is  posited  as  in  all  cases 
identical     For  a  lack  of  reverence  towards  God  always 
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includes  as  well  a  lack  of  trust  in  Him ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand>  there  may  be  a  lack  of  trust  in  God  coexisting  with 
reverence  towards  Him.     This  distinction,  on  the  whole, 

coincides  with  the  distinction  which  relates  to  guilt  against 
God.  For  in  the  first  case  we  must  allow  for  a  duliiess  in 
the  feeling  of  guUt»  while  in  the  second  case  that  feeling  is 
present,  perhaps  even  in  an  accentuated  degree.  But  when 
there  is  added  to  it  a  lack  of  trust  towards  God,  what  we 
have  then  is  just  that  complicated  condition  of  guilt,  that 
separation  from  God,  that  bondage  to  the  world,  against 
which  man  cannot  assert  himself  with  his  own  resources, 
for  it  supplies  him  with  all  the  motives  which  impel  him 
to  act  and  striva  If,  now,  in  place  of  this  condition  there 
is  to  come  its  exact  opposite,  trust  m  God,  not  audaciously 
and  arbitrarily  and  prematurely  entertained,  but  pervaded  l)y 
reverence  towards  Him — trust,  moreover,  which  introduces 
the  soul  to  the  promises  and  the  tasks  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  and  thus  brings  his  will  to  direct  itself  to  God's  end, 
and  which,  finally,  makes  the  motives  whicli  spring  from 
the  world  sul^ordinat«  to  the  Divine  final  end — then  his  siu 
must  be  forgiven,  and  his  guilt  removed  And  indeed  we 
must  here -go  back  to  the  judgment  of  God,  which  makes 
it  possible  for  one  who,  by  appropriating  the  Divine  judg- 
ment, becomes  a  believer,  to  form  the  corresponding  estimate 
of  himself.  For  a  material,  mechanical  transformation  of  the 
sinner  is  altogether  unthinkable,  and  is  out  of  place,  where 
what  is  at  issue  between  him  and  God  is  his  guilty  rekttion- 
ahip  to  God.  For  this  relationship  is  simply  not  taken  away 
when  the  sinner  is  made  righteous  mechanically — ^that  is, 
say,  through  tho  infusion  of  love.  Through  the  remission  of 
guilt,  through  pardon,  however,  the  sinner  who  appropriates 
it  obtains  the  right,  in  virtue  of  his  trust  in  the  Grod  whose 
authority  he  thus  acknowledges,  to  approach  Him,  and  to  set 
himself  above  the  world,  which  is  no  longer  for  him  his 
ultimate  source  of  impulse.  And  thus  the  argument  carried 
on  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  its  Apology,  on  lines 
suggested  by  Bom.  v.,  is  proved  true  and  necessary. 
34 
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This  proofj  it  is  true»  is  nothing  but  a  demonstratioD  of 
the  hannony  of  the  ideas  which  are  boand  up  together  in  the 
Christian  riew  of  the  world  and  the  Christian  estimate  of  self. 

The  ijiaii  wlio  altogether  rejects  this  system  of  ideas  will  hnd 
this  proof  meaningless  too.    A  refutation  of  contrary  views, 
or  an  indirect  proof  of  the  necessity  of  foEgiveness,  cannot  be 
undertaken  unless  the  opponent  concedes  at  least  one  element 
in  the  Christnui  view  of  the  world  and  of  self.    Such  a  con* 
oeasioii  he  makes,  wlion  with  Kant  he  finds  in  the  moral 
union  of  men  by  the  law  of  human  worth  the  final  end 
which  is  in  the  world  and  above  the  world,  and  recognises  in 
freedom  the  volitional  cause  which  out  of  itself  produces  the 
absolute  law,  independently  of  motives  arising  from  natural 
causes.    For  these  ideas  are  valid  in  Christianity  also,  or 
rather  it  was  on  Christianity  that  Kant  inodelled  them.  But 
just  in  so  far  as  they  ignore  the  supramundane  worth  of  moral 
fellowship,  the  correlative  authority  of  the  moral  law,  and 
its  correspondence  with  the  specific  conception  of  freedom, 
Socinianism  and  the  Äuflclärung  and  ordinary  KationaliBm 
remain  entirely  unaffected  by  an  indirect  proof  of  the  valid- 
ity in  principle  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin.    The  statutory 
law  in  Socinianism  is  always  concerned  merely  with  the 
action  of  the  individual,  and  its  acknowledgment  of  the 
lordship  of  Christ  does  not  imply  any  idea  of  moral 
fellowship  as  a  totality.    Here  there  is  no  perception  of 
the  full  importance  of  the  law,  for  the  form  given  to  it  is 
statutory,  and  no  necessary  relation  is  shown  to  exist 
between  obedience  to  it  and  the  eternal  life  which  ia  pro- 
mised.   Under  these  circumstances,  even  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  which  is  acknowledged  serves  only  to  weaken  the  ob- 
ligatory character  of  the  law.    For  if  forgiveness  implies 
that  God,  with  eternal  life  in  view,  regpods  the  imperfect 
obedience  of  each  individual  as  perfect,  this  seems  only  a 
roundabout  way  of  reaching  the  principle  of  the  Äufldärmgt 
that  God  demands  no  more  from  anyone  than  lie  is  in  a 
position  to  render  in  virtu©  of  his  individual  endowments 
and  his  particular  situation  in  life  (vol.  L  p.  393)»  XhiB 
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maxim,  however,  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  fnndamratal 

tenet  of  the  Wolffian  Ethics — that  the  individual  subject  as 
such  has  for  his  task  the  perfecting  of  his  own  being  in  har- 
mony with  the  law  of  nature.  II  this  be  our  starting-pomt, 
it  is  likewise  impossible  to  discover  the  possibility  and  the 
necessity  of  moral  fellowship  as  a  whole  in  its  own  order  and 
a  possession  of  supreme  worth  ;  and  therefore  the  necessity  in 
principle  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  can  never  be  proved  to 
the  subject  who  is  thus  thiown  upon  his  own  resources,  and 
condemned  to  seek  a  merely  reh&tive  morality. 

The  general  necessity  of  the  religious  idea  of  forgiveness 
or  justification  thus  results  from  the  presupposition  which 
appraises  sin  as  guilt,  and  as  indifference  and  mistrust  towards 
God ;  as  also  from  its  teleological  relation  to  eternal  life,  or 
that  freedom  over  the  world  which  is  possible  when  man, 
instead  of  being  separated  from  God  and  perpetually  opposing 
His  end,  comes  to  cherish  trust  towards  Him,  and  to  have  his 
will  positively  bent  upon  the  promotion  of  His  end.  This 
radical  change  involved  in  reconciliation  with  God  religious 
knowledge  can  derive  from  God  alone,  and  that,  too,  in  the  most 
general  sense,  from  the  gracious  will  of  God,  the  originality 
and  autonomy  of  which  is  expressed  in  the  form  of  the  syn- 
thetic judgment : — the  sinner  is  right  witli  God,  he  belnugs  to 
God,  he  is  brought  near  to  God.  As  expressions  of  objective 
knowledge  these  propositions  would  be  absurd,  even  if  used 
by  God  Himself;  as  expressions  of  His  will,  the  religious 
estimate  of  self  can  never  conceive  them  apart  from  the  result, 
that  the  sinner  justified  by  God,  or  reconciled  with  Him,  is 
brought  to  seek  the  Divine  end.  But  under  the  ciicumstances 
described,  this  change  in  aim  means,  in  the  first  instance, 
nothing  but  this,  that  human  life,  for  the  sake  of  Qod  and  of 
salvation,  is  to  be  raised  above  the  motives  which  spring  from 
the  world.  The  application  of  this  result  to  the  conduct  of 
life  in  particular,  to  tlic  liberation  of  self-feeling  from  the 
restrictions  of  the  world,  to  the  acqui.sition  of  patience,  further 
to  the  liberation  of  the  moral  disposition  from  sinful  impulses 
and  from  the  statutory  interpretation  of  the  moral  law,  to 
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the  production  of  a  facility  in  moral  action  prompted  by 
universal  love  to  ona's  neigliboiir — this  is  not  attained  without 
strain  and  inward  conflict,  and  not  without  manifold  inter- 
mediate causes.  The  moral  necessity  of  these  experiences  of 
personal  freedom,  due  to  the  Divine  act  of  religious  deliTeranoe, 
is  certain  ;  but  it  is  subject  to  still  other  conditions  than  is 
th(!  logical  synthesis  by  which  our  theoretical  knowledge 
attaches  these  consequences  to  the  Divine  end,  which  the 
sinner  appropriates  as  his  own  in  undergoing  the  experience 
of  justification  or  forgiveness  by  God 

Reference  has  been  made  (vol.  iL  p.  356)  to  the  fact 
that  Paul  deduces  Christian  freedom  —  the  experimental 
content  of  which  coincides  with  what  is  meant  by  eternal 
life  ^  from  the  same  act  of  Christ  to  which  elsewhere  he 
ascribes  justification  or  forgiveness  (Qai.  v.  1),  but  that  in  other 
passages  he  brings  freedom  into  connection  with  the  Spirit  of 
God  as  the  Holy  Spirit  (Gal.  iii.  14,  iv.  5,  6 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  17 ; 
Iioni.  viii.  2,  14-16).  It  has  also  been  remarked  that  the 
conjunction  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  believers  with  their  free- 
dom does  not  imply  that  the  nexus  is  a  causal  one.  The 
co*operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  in  this  case  involve 
any  obscuration  of  the  fact  that  freedom  is  derived  from  the 
act  of  justification  dependent  on  the  work  of  Christ.  Jiut 
since,  nevertheless,  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
fact  of  freedom  cannot  he  unrelated  to  one  another  in  the 
experience  of  the  same  subject,  we  must  look  for  light  to 
another  combination  of  ideas  employed  by  Paul.  The  hope 
of  eternal  life  which  issncs  from  justification  (Pvom.  v.  2)  is 
witnessed  to  within  us  by  the  working  of  tbo  Holy  Spirit 
(viii.  13,  23).  Thus  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  our  exercise  in 
Him  of  self-sanctification,  is  the  ground  whereby  we  know 
the  certainty  of  eternal  Ufe.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
distinction  can  be  drawn  between  tins  certainty  and  the 
practical  expression  of  Christian  freedom  over  against  the 
world.  Thus  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  coexists  with  freedom, 
is  conceived  by  Paul  precisely  as  the  ground  of  our  knowledge 
of  freedom,  not  as  the  real  ground  of  its  existence.  But 
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now,  what  is  meant  by  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  The  determination 
of  this  idea  liaa  been  neglected  by  theology  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  cannot  here,  as  we  rapidly  pass  ou,  'q^j&fe  the  work 
which  the  question  demanda.  Neglect  of  the  subject  has  had 
this  unfortunate  piactical  consequence,  that  theologians  either 
abstain  from  using  the  idea  altogether,  or  understand  by  it  a 
kind  of  resistless  natural  force  wiiicli  runs  atliwart  the  regular 
course  of  knowledge  and  the  nornuil  exercise  of  the  will.  In 
Paul's  usage  of  the  idea,  he  identifies  the  knowledge — 
conunon  to  Christian  belieyers — of  God  as  their  Father,  Who 
proves  His  love  to  them  through  Christ  (GaL  iv.  6 ;  Bom.  viii. 
15,  V.  5  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  11,  12),  and  their  knowledge  of  His  Son 
as  our  Lord  (1  Cor.  xii.  3),  with  the  function  of  self-knowledge 
peculiar  to  God  Himself,  because  the  knowledge  of  God 
which  is  possible  to  Christians  is  at  one  with  the  knowledge 
which  God  has  of  Himself.  Accordingly,  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
described  by  Paul  as  the  power,  common  to  all  Christians,  of 
righteous  conduct  and  of  self-sanctificatiou,  or  the  formation  of 
moral  character  (Bom.  vüi.  4,  13),  which  finds  its  motlTe  in 
that  perfect  knowledge  of  God  (p.  22).  Although  in  this 
reference  he  points  to  the  involuntariness  of  our  knowledge 
of  God  as  I'il'Jri  as  a  regular  feature  of  it,  yet  lie  represents 
its  ecstatic  mode  as  neither  the  only  nor  the  highest  form  of 
the  knowledge  of  God.  For  if  the  whole  of  moral  practice 
is  derived  from  the  Holy  Spirit^  this  implies  that  the 
knowledge  of  God  as  our  Father  acts  as  the  motiye  of 
the  disposition  from  which  spring  righteousness  and  sancti- 
ficatioii.  Tliis,  however,  is  consistent ,  ior  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness that  God  in  Chrifit  is  our  Father  necessarily 
includes  the  practical  recognition  of  the  final  end  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  cause  us  no  surprise 
whatever  were  freedom  over  the  world  iu  religious  experience 
also  causally  connected  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  For 
this  freedom  follows  from  our  reception,  through  justification, 
into  the  fellowship  of  God,  in  such  wise  that  in  common  we 
find  in  €k)d  our  Father  and  in  His  love  the  ultimate  ground 
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of  our  attainineiit  of  freedom.  To  think  of  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  this  connection,  as  a  resistless  natural 
force  is  absolutely  forbidden;  for  freedom  over  the  world, 
Qtider  all  cmnunstances»  must  be  learned,  acquired,  fought  for. 
The  above  v!ew»  indeed,  has  yet  another  ground  to  recommend 
it.  Our  knowledge  and  invocation  of  God  as  our  l  ather 
in  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  eti'ect  of  our  reception  as  children 
of  God  through  the  judgment  of  adoption ;  our  freedom  over 
the  world  is  the  effect  of  the  Divine  judgment  affirming  our 
justification  by  God  our  Father  in  Christ  These  judgmente 
passed  by  God  are  in  point  of  fact  identical  (§  18);  thus, 
too,  our  knowledge  of  God  as  our  Father,  and  our  freedom 
over  the  world,  are  related  to  one  another  simply  as  the 
different  sides  of  the  same  experience.  And  as,  nevertheless, 
freedom  over  the  world  is  dependent  on  our  union  to  God  in 
Divine  sonship  (Koin.  viii.  21),  so  its  basis,  too,  may  properly 
be  placed  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  should  be  forbidden  to 
take  this  view  only  if  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
always  to  be  conceived  as  applying  to  moral  action.  For 
experiences  of  freedom  over  the  world  are  not  related  to  the 
course  of  moral  activity  as  its  consequences,  even  though  they 
are  conditioneil  by  the  proper  exercise  of  that  activity  (§  5  3). 
Thus,  the  freedom  over  the  world  enjoyed  by  behevers,  on  the 
ground  that  their  fellowship  with  God  has  been  established 
through  justification  by  God,  likewise  issues  from  the  Holy 
Spirit,  for  justification  is  at  the  same  time  the  reception  of 
sinners  into  Divme  Sonship,  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  tliat  we  give  expression  to  our  common  acknow- 
ledgment of  God  as  our  Father. 

1.  Justification,  or  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  signifying  as 
it  does  in  principle  that  the  relation  of  men  to  God  is 
changed  from  tlie  separation  due  to  the  feeling  of  guilt  and 
mistrust,  and  from  the  opposition  or  enmity  of  sin,  into  the 
fellowship  of  trust  and  peace  with  God,  has  for  its  immediate 
end  the  introduction  of  men  into  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  life, 
which  is  present  in  our  experiences  of  freedom  or  lordship  over 
the  world,  and  in  the  independence  of  self-feeling  both  frcnn 
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the  reBtrictionB  and  from  the  impulfles  due  to  natural  causes 
or  to  particular  sections  of  society. 

2.  Although  no  ])art  of  the  direct  aim  of  justificatiou, 
or  the  forgiveuesB  of  mna,  is  the  production  of  morally  good 
action — ^for  the  latter  finds  its  proximate  motive  in  the  supra* 
mundane  final  end  of  the  Kingdom  of  God — stUl  the  freedom 
of  the  moral  disposition  from  statutory  law,  a  freedom  which 
manifests  itself  iu  the  coiitiimal  production  of  the  mural  law 
iu  the  form  of  special  principles  and  particular  judgmeuta  of 
duty,  is  a  function  similar  in  kind  to  religious  freedom  over 
the  world,  in  the  exercise  of  which  without  r^gaid  to  result 
there  is  also  given  an  experience  of  eternal  life ;  in  this  respect, 
therefore,  the  course  of  moral  action  is  couditioued  by  jubti- 
fication  or  recouciliatiori. 

3.  Justification,  as  the  reception  into  God's  fellowship  of 
simiers  conscious  of  their  guilt  and  formerly  destitute  of  trust 
in  God,  and  reconciliation,  as  the  directing  of  the  hitherto 
sinful  will  to  the  universal  final  end  of  God  Himself,  are,  as 
the  fundamental  precondition  of  the  Christian  life,  necessary  in 
order  to  explain  the  fact  that  believers,  through  trust  in  God, 
humility,  and  patience,  occupy  that  position  of  supremacy 
over  the  world  which  constltntes  eternal  life,  and  in  which  is 
experienced  that  hlessednees  which  is  in  harmony  with  the 
God  Who  rulcö  over  the  world  as  our  iuLlier  through  Ciirist 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  NECESSITY  OF  BASING  THK  lOIlGIVENESS  OF  SINS  ON 
.  THK  WOBK  AND  SUFFERING  OF  CHRIST 

§55.  Tbx  Talidity  ol  the  IXvine  forgiveness  ol  sins  is  recog- 
nised as  a  necessary  element  in  Christianity  in  some  sense  or 

other  by  all  Christian  and  theological  parties.    It  was  the 
SociuiauB  wiio  first  and  most  clearly  di.sputed  the  relation 
between  the  fon/irmess  of  sins  and  the  death  of  Christ,  which 
had  been  taken  for  granted  in  the  Ohnrch  tradition,  although 
it  had  been  interpreted  in  various  ways  in  the  oourse  of  time. 
The  controversy  stands  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
point  aheady  discussed — that  every  Cluirch  theory  assigns 
to  forgiveness  an  essential  significance  for  the  Christian 
life,  Socinianism  only  an  accidentaL    At  least  it  is  at  the 
outset  analogous  to  say  that  all  Church  theology  oonneots 
forgiveness  with  the  judgment  of  the  umvefsa!  or  exclusive 
value  of  Christ's  Perbun  oi  wliole  achievement,  whatever  be 
its  outcome,  Sociniauism  with  llib  prophetic  dignity,  which 
He  shares  with  others    In  Church  theology,  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Socinians,  it  is  either  the  infinite  value  of 
Christ's  Godhead  and  the  perfection  of  His  satisfaction  or  His 
obedience,  or  the  merit  of  the  unfettered  voluntariness  of  II i> 
action  in  God's  service,  in  short,  something  which  belongs  to 
Him  alone,  to  which  the  general  ordinance  of  foi^veness  is 
referred.  The  Socinians  derive  the  foi^veness  of  sins  merely 
from  Christ's  spoken  word,  which  they  represent  as  inde- 
pendent of  His  ])ersonal  virtue,  inasmuch  as  the  same  l)euefit 
is  promised  by  otlier  prophets  to  the  same  extent,  and  also 
by  Grod  immediately,  without  any  necessary  kind  of  mediation 

having  to  be  ascribed  to  men.    In  particular,  they  call  atten- 
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tion  to  the  fact  that,  as  Christ  repeatedly  gave  the  assurance 

of  forgiveness  hy  His  .spoken  word  (Mark  ii.  10,  11;  Luke 
vii.  48),  this  etlecfc  is  not  necessarilj  and  exclueively  bound 
up  with  His  death. 

This  statement  is  in  a  measure  justified  as  against  all 
those  estimates  of  Christ's  death  which  place  that  event,  even 
in  80  far  as  it  is  subsumed  under  Christ's  determination  or 
voluntariness,  in  a  relation  opj/u.scd  to  the  estimate  of  His 
active  life  as  a  whole.  The  fact  that  Jt^us  pronounced  tlie 
forgiveness  of  sins  in  those  cases  really  refutes  all  those 
theories  which  are  designed  to  show  that  Christ,  hy  His  death 
as  a  satisfaction  for  human  sins,  succeeded  in  making  God 
willing  to  forgive,  while  they  either  view  Hin  morally  normal 
life  as  being  the  expression  of  His  duty,  or  regard  it  as 
enhancing  the  effect  of  His  voluntary  death.  Nevertheless,  • 
the  two  cases  adduced  do  not  harmonise  with  the  positive 
Socinian  view,  that  Christ  as  a  Prophet  announces  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  in  general  on  the  condition  of  the  active 
obedience  of  faitL  This  view  amounts  to  saying  that  Christ 
in  general  gave  men  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine  law  of  for* 
givenees;  His  prophetic  commission  the  Socinians  interpret 
in  the  sense  of  the  vocation  of  a  theoretical  teacher.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  l»e  remembered  that  Jesua,  even  if  we 
refer  His  procedure  to  iiis  prophetic  dignity,  receives  indi- 
viduals through  forgiveness  into  the  same  communion  with 
God  in  which  He  stands  with  God  as  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
from  which  He  derives  His  correct  judgment  of  particular 
cases.  Moreover,  the  condition  of  the  active  obedience  of 
faith  which  m  laid  down  by  the  Socinians  is  not  fulfilled  in 
any  of  these  cases.  J>ui  when  it  is  aclv-nowledged  that  Christ 
here  acted  in  virtue  of  His  prophetic  right,  this  signifies  for 
Him  not  only  an  assertion  of  the  truth  of  the  words  He  spoke 
in  Grod's  name,  but  the  agreement  of  the  whole  course  of 
His  life  on  the  one  hand  with  the  grace  and  truth  of  God 
manifested  by  Him,  and  on  the  other  with  His  religious 
relationship  to  God  as  His  Father. 

Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  the  forgiveness  of  the  para- 
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lytic,  associated  as  it  is  with  his  cute,  keeps  to  the  lines  of 

the  expectation  made  current  by  the  Old  Testament.  For 
the  removal  of  material  punishment  is  regarded  on  Old 
Testament  ground  as  the  necessary  proof  of  the  restoration 
of  Divine  fayour  (vol  ii  p.  60).  It  is  dear,  however,  that 
Jesus  here  accommodates  Himself  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
people  around  Him.  But  the  case  of  the  sinful  woman  is  of 
a  diHereut  kind.  It  may,  indeed,  be  maintained  that  she  too 
is  freed  from  the  punishment  which  corresponds  to  sin  like 
hers.  For  the  expulsion  from  respectable  society  which  she 
had  brought  on  herself  is  made  invalid  by  Jesus,  at  least  as 
regards  His  own  Person,  by  His  allowing  the  woman,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  Pliarisee,  to  appi  onr-h  Him,  and  by  accept- 
ing the  tokens  of  her  trust  and  repentance.  Still  her  social 
position  was  not  thereby  fully  restored ;  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  other  people  continued  to  hold  aloof  from  the  woman. 
That,  however,  makes  it  all  the  clearer  what  Jesus  understands 
by  the  forgiveness  lie  addressed  to  lier.  Reocrnising  as  He 
does  her  penitent  faith  in  God  in  her  sincere  and  humble  trust 
in  Himself,  He  makes  the  Divine  foigivenees  of  sins  actual  by 
the  very  fact  of  His  allowing  the  woman  to  come  near  HinL 
For  just  in  so  far  as  she  has  been  attracted  by  His  elevation 
and  benignity,  Cliiist  gives  lier  access  to  God's  grace  by  ad- 
mittiug  her  to  that  intercourse  with  Himself  which  is  described- 
in  the  story.  Eepresenting,  as  He  does,  in  His  Person  bothj 
the  grace  of  God  and  the  normal  communion  of  men  wiUii 
God,  He  removes  the  obstacle  to  her  communion  with  God 
arising  from  her  sin,  in  so  far  as  the  impression  of  His  per* ' 
sonality  had  overcome  the  sinful  woman's  natural  distrust, 
and  habitual  wantonness.  In  this  connection,  then,  altogether  | 
different  considerations  force  themselves  on  our  attention  from  ^ 
those  which  come  under  our  notice  in  the  Socinian  theory. 
We  shall  therefore  from  the  outset  have  to  modify  our  con- 
fidence in  other  views  of  Socinian  origin. 

If  the  Socinians  and  the  theologians  of  the  Aufklärung 
still  insist  that  no  necessary  connection  is  to  be  assumed 
between  the  forgiveness  of  sios  and  the  historical  position  of 
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Christ,  this  view  depends  as  usual  on  oertaiu  assumptioiis, 
and  not  on  a  careful  oonsideration  of  historical  facts.  The 

former  thinkers  lay  stress  on  God's  equity,  the  latter  on  His 
love,  as  the  permanent  ground  for  expectiug  forgiveness  to 
be,  properly  speaking,  a  matter  of  course  between  God  and 
men.  Now  what  the  writers  of  the  Außdärung  understand 
by  God's  love  is  distinguished  from  the  equity  asserted  bj  the 
Socinians  merely  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  deduced  from 
a  special  resolve  of  God,  while  the  former  is  presupposed  as 
God's  natural  attitude.  But  that  positive  assertion  and  this 
natural  pesupposition  both  stand  as  much  out  of  relation 
to  a  moral  order  of  the  world  as  they  oonflict  with  all  the 
historical  conditions  imder  which  religions  exist  There  is 
no  religion  that  is  not  positive,  and  there  has  never  been ; 
natural  religion,  so  called,  is  au  imagination.  Every  social 
religion  has  been  instituted.  For  not  only  must  every  sexual 
and  regular  cultns  be  referred  back  to  special  causes  and  the 
authority  of  individual  men,  but  even  the  m3rth8  of  the  gods 
are  special  combinations  of  natural  phenomena  with  the  idea 
of  Grod — combinations  which  were  first  made  by  individual  men 
and  recognised  by  others  on  their  authority.  The  general  i 
ideas  of  God — ^that  He  is  not  the  world,  that  He  is  absolute  I 
Power»  that  He  is  the  mild  and  indulgent  Will,  that  He  is 
the  Liiwgiver  who  imposes  universal  dnlirs — are  products  of 
scientific  knowledge,  which  as  such  are  also  subject  for  their 
production  to  special  conditions,  and  have  gained  a  special 
currency  through  the  consent  of  men ;  but  they  are  neither  • 
innate  in  each  individual  human  mind,  nor  necessary  results 
of  reflection  upon  our  position  in  the  world.  These  ideas 
Ciime  into  vogue  as  suhstitutes  for  the  religious  knowledge  of 
God,  when  the  understanding  of  the  positive  religions  had 
become  obscure.  However  general  the  adoption  of  these  ideas 
in  such  cireumstanoes  has  become,  their  vogue  as  a  kind  of 
religion  is  proved  to  be  surreptitious  by  the  very  fact  that  ^ 
they  have  led  to  no  kind  of  common  cultus.  The  Socinian 
assertion,  that  God  by  a  counsel  of  equity  treats  men  created 
without  rights  as  possessors  of  relative  rights  in  reference  to 
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Himself,  is  so  far  from  being  self-evident  that  it  is  merelj  a 
modification  of  the  scientific  hypothesis  cuirent  in  the  theology 

of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Avfklarung  assumption  of  the 
love  of  God  is  the  expression  of  ii  haliituatioii  t^j  the  Christian 
idea  of  God,  under  the  peculiar  circumstences  in  which  philo- 
sophical natuialism  and  religions  and  moral  individuaUsm 
paralysed  the  persuasiye  power  of  the  statutory  Dogmatica. 
If,  therefore,  God's  loye  or  equitable  forbearance  is  recogniaed 
as  the  ground  of  forgiveness,  it  is  indisj)ciisable,  with  a  view 
to  hifitorical  fulness  of  conviction,  to  connect  the  latter  with 
the  personal  activity  of  Jeans  in  His  vocation  as  the  neces- 
sary intermediate  causa  To  this  has  to  be  added  the  fact 
that  both  the  Sooinians  and  the  theologians  of  the  Auf- 
Mümmfi  always  relate  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  moral 
order  of  life  merely  to  single  individuals  as  such.  This 
conception  of  the  religious  and  moral  life,  however,  con- 
flicts with  the  general  rule  that  the  individual  acts  in 
these  relations  only  as  a  member  of  the  family,  the  tribe, 
the  nation,  the  spiritual  humanity,  and  with  a  more  or  less 
clear  cousciousness  of  this  principle.  The  latter  also  regulates 
the  history  of  the  positive  religions  in  so  far  as  they  have 
become  a  cnltus,  and  in  so  far  as  they  have  become  operative 
as  a  standard  for  the  valuation  of  all  kinds  of  social  and 
political  institutions.  Finally,  the  existence  of  the  Auf- 
klärung itself  is  an  example  of  the  Rame  principle,  for  it  has 
a  persuasive  power  merely  as  a  tradition  in  certain  strata 
of  national  culture,  and  not  aa  necessarily  produced  by  an 
independent  knowledge  of  each  individual  as  such. 

Against  the  necessity  of  attaching  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
to  the  personal  work  of  Christ,  the  Socinians  further  apj)ea.l 
to  the  fact  attested  by  the  Old  Testament,  that  God  also  com« 
municated  forgiveness  in  former  times  without  this  means, 
simply  according  to  His  free  resolve;  We  see  here  a  peculiar 
overestimate  of  what  is  indefinite  and  imperfect  in  its  kind, 
as  against  tlie  delinite  and  perfect.  And  indeed  this  judg- 
ment is  again  determined  less  by  a  full  historical  considera- 
tion of  the  facts,  than  by  the  Socinian  view  of  God  as  in* 
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tiinaically  indetermiiiate  Will  doubt  in  the  religion  of 
the  Old  Tefitament  a  certain  exercise  of  Divine  forgiveness 

is  statutorily  defined  in  the  offerings  for  sin  and  guilt ;  still 
the  personal  moral  craving  for  forgiveness  in  not  satisfied  by 
such  an  institution,  all  the  less  because  the  idea  of  sin  which 
accompanies  it  is  generally  confined  to  unavoidable  bodily 
undeanness,  and  involuntary  violations  of  theocratic  rights. 
In  part,  however,  the  individual  petitions  for  Divine  forgive- 
ness in  the  PRalnis  stand  out  of  relation  to  tliose  acts  of 
worship;  in  part,  the  prayers  of  the  rsalmists  and  the  pro- 
phetic promises  of  universal  forgiveness  count  on  the  restora* 
tion  of  personal  prosperity,  or  of  the  political  integrity  of 
the  nation,  as  the  proper  evidence  of  IXvine  favour  (voL  ii. 
p.  58).  If,  then,  we  recofrnise  in  cases  of  the  latter  kind, 
particularly  in  Jeremiah's  promise  of  the  new  covenant,  a 
distinct  tendency  to  assure  oneself  of  forgiveness  as  a  geneitd 
dispensation  belonging  to  the  higher  stage  of  the  development 
of  the  religious  community,  the  similar  prayers  of  individual 
rsahiiists  a])})ear,  according  to  the  standard  nli  f  idy  found  in 
the  Old  Testament,  as  the  first  and  less  periect  attempts  to 
reach  that  goaL  But  the  imperfection  of  both  phenomena  in 
comparison  with  Christianity  is  shown  by  the  very  fact  that 
the  restoration  of  outward  ])ros|)erity,  protection  from  the 
injuries  of  persecutors,  in  general,  equilibrium  between  the 
unfettered  use  of  nature  and  spiritual  purity,  is  anticipated 
as  the  necessary  consuniTiintion  and  proof  of  inward  holiness. 
According  to  this  standard,  the  Psalmists  can,  of  course, 
scarcely  ever  have  reached  the  conviction  that  their  prayer 
was  fulfilled ;  and  the  promises  of  the  prophets  were  fulfilled 
through  (Jiirist  only  by  their  expectation  of  outward  pro- 
sperity for  the  Chosen  People  being  transformed  into  the 
idea  that  all  sufferings  have  to  be  patiently  borne  for  the 
sake  of  the  forgiveness  of  sina  Thus  the  Socinian  appeal 
against  connecting  forgiveness  with  the  work  of  Christ 
would  be  valid  only  if  the  Old  Testament  anticipations  were 
verified — the  anticipations,  namely,  that  spiritual  reconcilia- 
tion with  God  would  be  accompanied  by  material  deliverance 
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from  all  the  ills  of  life,  or  would  be  followed  by  deliverance 
from  the  material  penalties  of  ain.  For  the  change  of  the 
sinner's  relation  to  God  must  be  verified  by  bis  position  relat- 
ively to  the  world.  But  as  experience  never  fnimshes  this 
proof  of  forgiveness  which  was  expected  by  the  men  of  the 
Old  Testament  uiul  a^ain  by  the  Sociiiians,  and  as  the  formal 
change  of  position  relatively  to  the  world  which  iß  asserted,  as 
the  consequence  of  forgiveness  in  the  Christian  sense  is  neither 
clearly  expressed  in  the  Old  Testament  nor  looked  for  hy  the 
Socinians»  the  Socinian  assumption  of  a  general  order  of  Divine 
forgiveness  which  should  be  independent  of  Christ  is  out  of 
all  relation  to  experience  and  utterly  void  of  meaning. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  particular  cases  in  which  Christ  i 
bestows  forgiveness  result  from  His  consciousness  of  standing 
in  the  dosest  conceivable  relation  to  Grod,  and  of  being  called 
to  receive  oihcrs  into  tlie  same  relation  in  such  a  way  that 
\  their  sins  shall  present  no  obstacle  to  their  trust  in  Ood  . 
and  Crod's  communion  with  them.    In  comparison  with  this, 
it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  punishment  due 
to  definite  personal  sin  is  materially  removed,  in  accordance 
with  the  Old  Testament  expectation,  by  Christ's  healing 
power,  or  whether  the  estimate  of  it  is  formally  clianged. 
This  personal  method  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that 
the  representatives  of  the  Christian  community  attach  the 
general  validity  of  forgiveness  to  Christ's  death,  especially  ae 
the  idea  of  doing  so  was  suggested  by  Christ's  own  discourse 
at  the  Supper.    Fur  the  new  coveuaut  which  He  announces 
that  He  is  about  to  conclude  by  His  sacriticiai  death  unites 
the  new  community  with  God,  in  accordance  with  Jeremiah's 
prophecy,  on  the  basis  of  forgiveness.   Kow,  if  we  reflect 
that  the  fulfilment  of  Christ's  task  in  His  vocation,  through 
His  willingness  to  die  for  its  accomplishment,  constitutes  the 
highest  proof  of  His  personal  couununion  with  God  as  His 
Father  (§  48),  and  that  this  position  of  His  also  establishes 
Christ's  right  to  bestow  forgiveness  on  individuals  in  .those 
cases  which  occurred  previously,  it  is  but  logical  to  connect 
with  Christ's  death  the  forgiveness  provided  for  later  genera - 
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bions.    JFor  Christ's  death,  as  it  must  be  explained  by  Hiß 
previous  obedience,  is,  in  the  view  of  the  Apostles,  the  sum- 
mary expreeaon  of  the  fact  that  Christ  maintained  His 
religious  unity  with  God  and  His  position  as  the  Bevealer 
of  God  throughout  tlie  whole  course  of  His  life.    As  an  in- 
dication of  His  personal  perfection  in  the  life-destiny  which 
fell  to  Him,  and  which  was  recognised  in  His  intention  to  , 
found  a  new  covenant-community,  Christ's  death,  with  for-  ■ 
giveness  as  its  purpose,  merely  represents  the  religious  value , 
of  Christ's  Person,  fully  exhibited  in  its  nature,  for  later  | 
generations.     If  we  ascribe  the  cases  of  special  forgive- 1 
ness  by  Christ  to  His  ordinary  authority,  as  His  words  in  ^ 
Mark  iL  10  require  us  to  do,  the  reference  in  the  Supper 
discourse,  which  Matt.  xxvL  28  appropriately  supplements, 
can  be  explained  in  harmony  therewith  only  provided  we  do 
not  conceive  the  purpose  of  Christ's  death  under  any  principle 
which  would  be  opposed  to  the  purpose  of  His  life.  But 
if  we  still  suppose  that  the  purpose  of  Christ's  death  is  to 
be  interpreted  as  penal  satisfaction,  we  see  ourselves  com- 
pelled to  exclude  the  previous  cases,  contrary  to  the  words  of 
Scripture,  from  Christ's  ordinary  authority,  or  we  should  have 
to  force  on  these  utterances  of  Christ  the  meaning  that 
He  made  them  beforehand  in  view  of  His  vicarious  penal 
suffering.     This,  however,  would  be  no  exposition,  but  a 
violent  importation,  which  theological  caprice  cannot  allow 
itself  without  pronouncing  its  own  condemnation. 

J  56.  As  Clirist  connects  the  bestowal  of  forffivencss  with 
the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  foigiveness  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  ^ 
common  fundamental  aUnbuie  of  eommunitff  to  he  founded 
hy  Him.  This  goal  quite  distinctly  transcends  the  sporadic 
and  casual  form  of  the  blessincj  of  forgiveness,  from  which 
the  Sucinians  and  the  theologians  of  the  AufkLarwng  bon-ow 
their  standard  for  judging  the  matter.  Their  representations 
therefore  set  at  nought  the  specific  character  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Forgiveness,  as  an  attribute  of  that  Christian  eom- 
munity,  implies  that  in  that  community  men  may  enjoy  w 
foUowsbip  with  God  in  spite  of  their  sins  and  in  spite  of 
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the  iniensifyiaig  of  ihdr  wim  of  guüL  Por  tbia  peculiar 
ontithefliB,  to  be  found  in  men's  retigioiu  Belf-jodgment  and 
feeling,  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  a  fall  account  of 

the  matter  in  hand.    Just  as  forpveness  on  riod's  side  does 
uut  mean  that  He  forgets  men's  sin  and  anives  at  a  judgment 
which  would  belie  the  facts  of  tbe  case  (§  13)«  so  on  m^'s 
side  tbe  assurance  of  foxglYeness  cannot  be  supposed  to  imply 
that  they  forget  their  sins  as  sometiiing  indifferent,  and  pay 
no  regard  to  them  in  their  own  judgment  of  themselves.  On 
the  contrary,  the  impression  of  the  value  of  forgiveness  is 
the  ürst  thing  that  will  keep  the  sense  of  the  unworthineas 
of  onr  own  offences  properly  awake.   Por  the  more  highly 
the  Divine  grace  in  this  bestowal  of  foigiyeness  is  prized, 
the  more  keenly  must  tbe  contrast  between  our  offences  and 
our  reception  into  God's  fellowship  make  itself  felt.  This 
fact  is  not  made  quite  clear  by  the  ordinary  doctrine  of 
poenüeiUia,  which  Lutherans  owe  to  Melanchthon  (voL  L 
p.  200).    This  doctrine  posits  the  idea  that  the  greatest 
intensity  of  the  sense  of  guilt,  arising  from  a  comparison 
of  sin  with  the  Divine  law,  precedes  the  act  of  faith  which 
embiuces  forgiveuess ;  and  the  cousequence  wmild  be  that  in 
peace  of  conscience  even  the  recollection  of  former  guilt 
would  be  able  to  cause  no  disturbance  of  feeling.  This 
doctrine,  in  analogy  with  the  Catholic  sacrament  of  penance, 
is  based  un  the  assumption  that  a  loss  of  grace,  and  con- 
sequently an  interruption  of  the  consciousness  of  forgiveuess, 
has  taken  place,  and  that  grace  is  to  be  recovered  by  wfUriiio 
and  fides.    This  principle,  however,  would  not  only  deny  all 
coherent  development  of  Christian  character,  but  it  is  also 
opposed  to  Luther's  Eeformation  principle  that  the  whole  of 
life  id  a  repentanee.    The  culture  of  Christian  character  is 
secured  by  the  fact  that  faith  in  Divine  grace  is  always  tbe 
motive  and  not  the  end  of  eovdritio,  since  all  self-examination 
and  selfnliscipline  through  the  Divine  law  originates  in  that 
love  of  the  good  which  is  based  on  the  turning  of  the  will  to 
God,  that  is,  on  n?conciliation  witli  (  lod.    This  is  in  keeping 
with  the  other  principle  that  it  is  just  by  the  gospel  of 
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forgivenesB  that  we  reoogiuBe  our  am  (p.  160).  For  as 
forgiveneBB  does  not  remoye  the  seose  of  guilt  for  past 

sins,  but  only  its  power  of  separating  us  from  God,  or 
that  distrust  of  God  which  attiiches  to  it  (j).  60),  so  the 
asBuniuce  of  forgivonefis  is  confirmed  by  the  very  fact  that  it 
inteusifies  the  sense  of  guilt  for  sins  which  we  oommit^  sad 
in  general  awakens  a  sensitive  dread  of  transgression.  For 
if  a  fall  from  the  state  of  grace  as  such  can  be  made  out,  it 
would  lH)kl  good  of  Buch  a  sin  an  a  man  did  not  immediately 
repent  of,  but  excused  and  palliated  and  refused  to  acknowledge 
as  sin  at  all  In  so  far,  then,  as  forgiveness  is  experienced 
in  Christianity  by  every  individual  as  the  common  foundation  ^ 
and  presupposition  of  the  oommunion  with  God  whioh  is  \ — 

i 

experienced  in  faith,  it  necessarily  has  associated  with  it  , 
the  continuance  in  the  memory  of  the  previous  sense  of 
guilt,  and  the  intensifying  of  the  sense  of  guilt  for  subsequent 
cases  of  sin.    But  this  has  no  longer  the  significance  of  , 
Divine  punishment  attached  to  it,  since  the  eonfidenoe  which ' ' 
lays  hold  of  God's  promise  is  associated  with  these  phenomena, 
and  excludeb  tlie  unliappiness  of  the  previous  state.    A  want 
of  tenderness  of  feeling  accompanied  by  the  assurance  of 
forgiveness  would  prove  the  latter  to  be  surreptitious,  and 
indicate  a  state  of  religious  hypocrisy  (vol  L  p.  465). 

If,  however,  the  abiding  assurance  of  communion  with  f 
God,  which  is  attained  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  ^ 
sinned  and  do  sin,  is  bound  up  with  tlie  Fatherly  love  of  God, 
and  if  we  are  oonscious  of  this  position  relatively  to  God  as 
one  which  is  common  to  many,  and  if  even  the  Socinians  and 
the  writers  of  the  Aufldärung  wül  not  deny  that  it  is  just  in 
the  Christian  community  that  we  exercise  this  relation,  this 
result  will  have  Ui  be  referred  to  the  action  of  Christ  by 
which  He  became  the  Founder  of  that  community.  This  is 
different  from  the  case  of  Jeremiah,  who,  as  a  prophet,  anti- 
cipated the  forgiveness  of  sins,  under  certain  objective  and 
subjective  conditions,  for  ;i  future  state  of  human  atl'airs  which 
was  independent  of  himself.  Kather  does  the  admission  of  the 
members  of  the  Christian  community  to  oommunion  with  God  in 
35 
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spite  of  their  sins  and  their  sense  of  guilt,  which  is  expressed 
in  foigivenefls,  find  its  typical  standard  and  historical  ground 
in  Christ's  oommunion  with  God,  which  He  maintained  in 
the  whole  course  of  His  life,  especially  in  His  willingness  to 
suffer  for  the  sake  of  J I  us  vocatiun,  and  in  the  patience  which 
He  exercised  even  unto  death.  Now,  though  the  material 
of  His  vocation  is  one  and  the  same,  yet  in  it  Christ  may  be 
compared  both  to  a  prophet  and  to  a  priest  In  the  course 
of  His  life  He  in  the  first  place  demonstrated  to  men  His 
Father's  love,  grace,  and  truth,  by  exercising  His  Divine 
vocation,  to  found  the  Kingdom  of  God,  from  the  same  motive 
of  love  to  men  which  constitutes  God's  proper  will  for  the 
realismg  of  their  happiness.  At  the  same  time  we  most 
remember  that  He  exercised  the  love  of  Qod  in  the  form  of 
obedience  to  God's  commission,  and  that  He  accomplished  this 
task  by  faith  in  His  Father  and  by  prayer,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  continually  assure  Himself  in  this  form  of  His  activity  of 
the  ground  of  His  existence  as  the  fievealer  of  Crod  (John  xv. 
10,  X.  17, 18).  This  achievement  of  His  life,  from  this  point 
of  view,  is  also  intelligible  as  being  not  only  for  His  own  sake, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  His  disciples  into  the 
same  position  towardn  God.  If  Christ  assures  Himself  by 
the  obedience  indicated  of  His  nearness,  His  priestly  relation, 
to  God,  that  includes  the  intention  that  the  existing  and  the 
future  community  should  reach  the  same  position.  That  is  to 
say,  Christ  as  a  Priest  is  the  representative  of  the  conniuinity 
which  He  brings  to  God  througli  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  His 
personal  life  (xvil  19—26).  This  use  of  representation  is 
inclusive,  not,  as  it  generally  is,  exclusive.  The  meaning  of 
the  idea  is  not  that  what  Christ  does  as  a  Priest,  the  com- 
munity does  not  require  to  do ;  but  rather  that  what  Christ 
as  a  Priest  does  first  in  the  pl.ioe  and  as  the  representative 
of  the  community,  there  the  community  itself  iias  accordinglj 
to  take  up  its  position.  But  the  community  of  Christ  is  com- 
posed of  sinners,  who  as  such  are  aliens  and  strangers  to  God. 
Their  effective  union  with  God  is  therefore  to  be  thought  of  as 
the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  as  the  ending  of  their  separation 
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from  God,  as  the  removal  of  that  sense  of  guilt  which  is 
associated  with  distrust    This  special  means  of  founding  the 

Clin  ich  also  originates  in  Christ's  whole  conduct  of  His  life, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  His  double  relatiou  to  God.  or  iu  so 
far  as  our  aim  is  to  understand  forgiveness  as  proceeding  from 
the  loving  will  of  God  the  Father,  Who  permits  sinners  to 
draw  nigh  to  Himself,  this  will  is  manifested  as  the  grace  and 
tnith  in  which  Christ  repre.sents  God  for  men.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  what  we  want  is  to  see  forgiveness  become  operative 
as  the  attribute  of  a  community,  tliis  aspect  of  it  is  guaranteed 
hy  the  community's  Bepresentative,  Whose  inviolahly  main- 
tained position  towards  the  love  of  God,  which  is  distinctive  of 
Him,  is  inipnted  by  God  to  those  who  are  lo  be  accounted  Iiis 
(p.  71).  Because  Christ  kept  Himself  in  the  love  of  God  by  His 
obedience  even  unto  death,  God's  forgiving  love  is  thereby 
secured  beforehand  to  those  who  belong  to  Christ's  community. 
Their  guilt  is  not  taken  into  account  in  God's  judgment,  since 
they  arc  admitted  in  the  train  of  God's  beloved  Son  to  the 
position  towards  Cod  which  was  assumed  und  maintained  by 
Him.  The  verdict  of  justihcation  or  forgiveness  is  therefore 
not  to  be  formulated  in  such  a  way  that  the  community  has 
its  relationship  to  Ohrtst  imputed  to  it,  but  in  such  a  way 
that  the  community  which  belongs  to  Christ  has  imputed  to 
it  His  position  towards  the  love  of  God,  iu  which  He  main* 
tained  Himself  by  His  obedience. 

This  argument  is  related  to  the  line  of  thought  which  is 
indicated  in  Christ's  discourses  in  John.  Of  equal  value  with 
this  train  of  ideas  are  Christ's  parables  of  the  flock  for  which 
the  shepherd  cares  and  hiys  down  his  life,  of  the  vine  which 
bears  the  branches  and  keepe  them  alive.  In  both  of  these 
figures  He  brings  His  saving,  life-preserving  work  into  rela» 
tion  to  the  community  of  His  disciples  as  a  whole.  In  the 
same  way  it  is  the  unmistakable  meaning  of  the  Supper 
diecourse  tliat  the  result  of  Cln  ist's  priestly  offering  or  sacri- 
ficial death  is  designetl  for  the  disciples,  iu  so  far  as  they  are 
the  comnnmity  of  the  new  covenant  to  be  founded  on  forgive- 
4ies8.   The  Apostles  attach  themselves  to  this  covenant  in 
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that  they  regard  GhhBt'a  death  partly  in  accordance  with  the 
pattern  of  the  covenant  sacrifice,  partly  in  accordance  with 
that  of  the  yearly  sin-ofifering,  both  of  which  are  related  to 

the  Israelitish  comiüiiiiity.  Einpirically  the  coiiiniui  il  v  dv-ayis 
comes  iuto  existence  as  a  coiiecLive  unity  uf  iudividuala 
Bat  in  80  far  as  the  individual  dcterniines  by  faith  the  mean- 
ing of  the  conununity  in  the  Christian  view  of  the  world  and 
of  life,  he  must  regard  the  conunnnity  as  the  whole  which, 
without  regard  to  enumeration  of  members,  is  founded  by 
Christ  in  conRequencc  of  Gud  n  purpose  of  salvation,  and 
which  the  individual  always  finds  already  existing  as  the  body 
within  which,  as  a  believer  in  Ohrist^  he  will  meet  his  own 
kind.  If  we  are  to  explain  forgiveness,  in  accordance  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Church,  by  the  purpose  of  Christ,  wo 
inevitably  think  of  it  as  addressed  to  the  comnnmity  for  the 
present  and  the  future,  and  not  to  the  twelve  individual  dis- 
ciples and  the  multitudes  who  should  follow  them;  for  no 
human  intdligenoe  is  capable  of  grasping  the  latter  idea* 

The  introduction  of  the  community  into  the  idea  of  for- 
giveness as  a  bciiietit  to  be  derived  from  the  love  of  Gnd 
and  the  mediation  of  Christ  (p.  110),  was  planned  by  Luther 
and  carried  out  in  the  theology  of  Calvin  and  his  followers 
(voL  i  pp.  206, 308X  The  idea  is  also  advocated  by  Lutheran 
ascetics  and  Pietistic  theologians.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  current  in  Lutheran  Dogmatics,  as  Melanchthon  newv 
adopted  Luther's  idea.  Through  iMelanchtbon's  influence  the 
assumption  became  prevalent  in  the  Lutheran  theology  that 
the  individual  is  the  direct  correlate  of  justification  in  God's 
purpose,  and  this  has  bound  up  with  it  the  expectation  that 
the  assurance  of  justification  can  he  obtained  immediately,  i.e. 
wiUiout  the  mediation  of  the  idea  of  tlie  cunnnunity.  At  the 
same  time  this  gives  rise  to  the  supposition  that  the  view  for 
which  I  contend  denotes  a  return  to  Catholicism  (vol  L  pw 
3 1 3).  This  objection  is  no  doubt  very  closely  connected  with 
the  formula  in  which  Schleiermacher  expressed  the  contrast 
between  Catholicism  and  Trotestantism,  namely,  that  the  one 
makes  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  Christ  dependent  ou 
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his  relation  to  the  Ohttroh,  the  other  hh  rektion  to  the  Church 

on  his  relation  to  Cluist  (vol.  i.  p.  520).  This  fornmla, 
however^  is  inconsistQiit  with  the  very  principle  with  wluch 
Schleiertnacher  entere  upon  the  doctrine  of  redemption^  namely, 
that  the  ooneoiouflneBS  of  redemption  through  CShristle  referred 
to  the  mediation  of  His  religious  fellowship  (vol.  i.  p.  51 1).  It 
was  only  because  Schleiermacher  was  nnablc  to  develop  this 
idea  (vol.  i.  p.  519)  that  he  lapsed  into  tiie  oppobito  formula  in 
the  introduction  to  the  Glaubenslehre.  This  formula,  however, 
is  false.  For  even  the  Evangelical  Christian's  right  relation 
to  Christ  is  both  historically  and  logically  conditioned  by 
the  fellowship  of  believers  ;  historically,  because  a  man  always 
finds  the  cuiiiiiiunity  already  existing  when  he  arrives  at  faith, 
nor  does  he  attain  this  end  witliout  the  action  of  t!ie  oom- 
munity  upon  him ;  logically,  because  no  action  of  Christ  upon 
men  can  be  conceived  except  in  aoooidance  with  the  standard 
of  Christ's  antecedent  purpose  to  found  a  community.  This 
position,  however,  is  distinguished  from  the  Catholic  view  ^  ■ 
by  the  fact  that  it  pays  no  regard  to  a  Uffol  organisation 
of  the  community  of  believen.^  For  the  idea  of  the  Church 
which  the  Catholic  doctrine  foists  in  as  a  necessary  medium 
between  Christ  and  the  individual  is  the  eedma  reprassentans, 
the  legally  privileged  clergy,  whose  members  are  deemed  tit 
for  that  purpose  even  if,  ex  hypotlmi,  they  do  not  belong  to 
the  community  of  believen  at  all,  but,  as  Möhler  says,  are 
on  the  way  to  hell,  or,  as  Melanohthon  has  it,  are  membra 
saianas.  He  who  cannot  distinguish  between  the  legal  and 
tilt)  religious  idea  of  tlie  Church  is  not  qualified  to  pronounce 
a  judgment  on  t  his  subject.  Schleicinnacher's  formula,  more- 
over, is  merely  the  reflection  of  that  Pietistic  disintegration 
of  the  idea  of  the  Church  which  was  rendered  possible  from 
the  outset  by  the  vagueness  in  which  the  Lutheran  Dogmatics 
left  the  idea  of  the  Church  in  the  order  of  individual  salvation. 
hut  this  form  of  doctrine  cjinnot  lay  claim  to  clearness  and 

'  III  tills  spn?c  ercTi  Calvin  (iii.  2.  3)  admits:  "Fides  in  <h'i  et  Christi 
cognitione,  uou  iu  ©cclesiae  reven  ntia  i/ictt,"  dcspit^j  the  fact  tliat  in  §  3&  he 
says:  "Hue  redit  summa,  Christuiu,  ubi  uus  in  ttdcm  liiumuiat  »läritus  sui 
virtnte,  siniol  inferere  in  oofpns  «tum,  vt  fiamus  bonomm  omniiiDi  partidiieB.'* 
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completeness  till  it  is  supplemented  by  the  introduction  of 

the  idea  of  tlio  (•oiiiinunifcy.  It  if  a  Lutheran  principle  that 
the  justiliCiition  of  the  individual  is  necessarily  conditioned  by 
the  proclamation  of  the  Grospel.  Now  this  cannot  be  regarded 
as  the  function  of  Church  officials^  otherwise  we  reach  no 
antithesis  to  the  Catholic  view,  and  the  religious  texture  of 
the  exposition  is  broken.  The  proclamation  of  the  Gospel, 
by  which  the  jueUlicatioii  of  the  individual  is  conditioned, 
must  rather  be  thought  of  as  the  necessary  function  of 
the  community  of  believers,  ewi  elave$  prineipalUer  traditae 
mni.  If,  therefore,  this  principle  of  Melanchthon's  tractate 
De  PtfUstaie  Papae  24  must  he  incorporated  in  the  ordinary 
doctrine  of  justification,  we  are  Inuuid  to  admit  that  thu 
community  of  believers  precedes  the  justification  of  the 
individual  For  how  shall  we  regard  the  community  as 
the  original  subject  of  the  Gospel»  unless  we  consider  it 
at  the  same  time  as  the  original  object  of  the  justifying 
grace  wbicli  continues  U)  operate  in  the  Gospel '  ll\ 
then,  we  duly  supplement  those  parts  of  the  doctrine 
which  shrivelled  up  in  the  hands  of  the  Lutheran  divines, 
we  must  develop  their  view  into  the  formula,  expressed 
by  Luther,  of  the  justification  of  the  community  by  Christ. 
Unless  we  do  so,  the  iuevitable  supplement  will  end  in  the 
minisicrium  verbl  divini  becouxiug  the  preeoDdiLion  of  the 
justification  of  the  individual;  and  it  would  then  be  impos- 
sible to  pomt  out  any  essential  difference  upon  this  point 
between  Lutheranism  and  Catholicism  (vol  i  pp.  311).  But 
if  we  are  prevented  by  all  kinds  of  reasons,  particularly  by 
the  conip.irison  with  Luther's  idea  of  the  regnum  Christi 
9pirituak  (§§  35,  46),  from  reijarding  this  supplement  as 
genuine,  there  is  only  the  other  left,  which  corresponds  with 
the  Beformation  principle  of  Lutheran  Dogmatics. 

In  Christ's  purpoee,  then,  the  guaranteeing  of  a  general 
forgiveness  to  humanity,  and  the  foundiuf?  of  the  r(»mmnnity 
whosü  mein  be  I  S  recognise  in  God  as  His  Father  their  iatlier 
also,  are  equivalent  ideas.  And  in  the  acknowledged  result  of 
His  work,  our  assurance  of  forgiveness,  m»  of  a  communion 
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with  God  which  is  possible  in  spite  of  our  sin — and  our  he- 
longing  to  the  coTnmnnity  of  thoee  who  believe  in  Christ,  are 

identiciil.  Ulli}  Uli  the  umifiüUiidiijji;  tliut  these  are  eqiiiva- 
lenU  it  is  possible  to  establish  the  necessity  of  the  connection 
asserted  between  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  personal  life 
of  Christ,  particularly  the  completion  of  His  life  in  His  sacri- 
ficial death.  Now  Christ  is  the  Mediator  of  these  coincident 
oli'ects  just  in  the  twofold  position  which  He  occupies  with 
the  identical  material  of  His  life.  He  is  not  the  Mediator  of 
forgiveness,  because,  as  Head  and  Kepresentative  of  humanity 
or  of  the  community  contemplated  by  Him,  He  exercises  a 
determining  influence  upon  Crod  to  be  gracious  to  men.  For 
His  priestly  position  towards  God  is  subordinated  to  His  dis- 
playing, as  tli(3  Revealer  of  God,  the  grace  and  truth — the  love 
of  God  to  sinners,  which  purposes  their  reconciliation  without 
having  first  to  be  evoked  by  the  human  merit  of  the  Mediator. 
But  in  so  far  as  Christ's  obedience  includes  an  effect  upon 
God,  Whom  Christ  Himself  at  the  same  time  represents, 
instead  of  the  "merit"  with  which  Christ  is  8uj)j)Oi5ed  to  win 
something  from  Him,  1  must  again  remind  my  readers  that 
Christ  by  obedience  keepe  Himself  in  the  love  of  God,  and 
further  point  out  that  in  doing  so  He  at  the  same  time 
represents  His  community  before  God  that  it  may  be  the 
recipient  of  the  for^nveiiess  which  God  first  gii.uaiitees  by 
Chriht's  grace  and  truth.  Tliis  achievement  has  for  God  llie 
value  that  by  its  means  humanity,  entering  into  the  com- 
munity of  Christ,  is  brought  to  the  goal  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  which  is  God's  own  most  persona!  end. 

The  Kinfj8hip  of  Christ,  however,  while  it  includes  under 
His  prophetic  and  priestly  work  one  and  the  same  material 
of  His  life,  has  not  the  same  value  in  both.  Patience  in 
Bufifering  is  the  possessor  of  dominion  over  the  world ;  it  is  in 
this  respect  the  mark  of  Christ's  Godhead  and  His  solidarity 
with  the  Father.  It  is  at  the  same  time  the  mark  of  the 
perfect  obedience  wliieh  enables  Clirist  as  Head  of  the  com- 
munity to  represent  it  before  God  for  the  receiving  of  forgive- 
nesa    But  in  the  former  relation  it  is  Christ's  dominion  over 
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the  world,  in  the  latter  His  muoh  closer  dominion  over  the 
oonmranity  that  comes  into  view.    Now  this  gradation  is  junt 

the  riglit  order  of  thp  relation.  For  unless  the  dual  position 
of  Christ  in  His  niodiatorship  is  to  lead  to  a  contradiction, 
His  priestly  quality  must  be  snbordinated  to  His  prophetic 
so  as  even  to  be  embraced  in  it  This,  howeyer,  cannot  be 
maintained  unless  the  supreme,  that  is,  the  kingly  dignity 
assumes  a  wider  iiieuning  when  Cbii.st  is  regardcU  as  the 
lievealer  of  God  than  when  He  is  a  Representative  of  the 
community.  No  revelation  of  Qod  is  complete  apart  from 
recognition  of  the  believing  community.  If,  however,  the 
Christian  community  views  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  as 
perfect,  it  must  in  some  way  or  other  be  capable  of  being 
combined  in  thought  with  Chi  ist,  it  must  find  its  own  position 
prefigured  in  the  course  of  the  revelation  in  Christ.  Now 
this  takes  place  when,  along  with  His  quality  as  a  fievealer, 
and  with  reference  to  the  same  material  of  His  life,  it  Hkewise 
reoognkns  Him  as  its  foregdng  Kepresentative,  Who  as  the 
Receiver  of  revelation  represented  it  before  it  crained  its  special 
historical  form.  This  also  shows  that  Christ  as  Lord  and 
King  of  the  Church  has  not  the  directly  cosmical  significance 
which  is  expressed  in  His  Divine  dominion.  It  is  only 
indirectly  that  the  latter  also  has  to  he  considered  in  His 
relation  to  the  coiniinniity,  in  so  far  as  His  obedience  exalts 
Him  above  the  world,  and  in  so  far  as  the  community  by  its 
endowment  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins  has  received  the 
capacity  for  life  and  blessedness. 

The  only  iiue^tion  is  whether  this  exposition  is  complete; 
It  will  !i  i\  c  to  be  tested  in  view  of  nuch  New  Testament  data 
as  have  not  been  specially  considered,  and  may  be  re^rarded 
as  traversing  the  rounded  conception  of  Christ's  vocation. 
It  will  also  be  necessary  to  allow  for  the  claims  of  individual 
religious  experience,  which  partly  opposes  the  principle  that 
it  can  assure  itself  of  justification  only  within  the  framework 
of  the  community,  and  partly  eonuecls  with  Christ's  achieve- 
ment expectations  which  cannot  be  biblically  verified.  I 
am  the  more  willing  to  discuss  these  objections  because  the 
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antbor^  of  them  agrees  on  the  whole  with  mj  expomtionit, 
and  merely  endeavours  to  supplement  or  deepen  them.    If  I 

riglitly  uiuiorstanfl  the  starting-poiiil  of  this  uihIci  Ixiking,  it 
is  the  method  of  the  Piotints,  which  is  at  once  to  long  for  tbu 
forgiveness  of  sin,  and  to  struggle  against  the  simple  appropria- 
tion of  it  from  the  promise  of  Grod.  It  is  to  this  phenomenon 
that  Haring  alludes  when  he  brings  into  prominence  the 
twofold  ii  iLurc  of  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  na  Imiiig  at  once 
tlie  slate  of  Divine  punishment,  properly  so  called,  and  the 
oondition  of  God's  forgiveness.  He  bases  on  this  an  objection 
to  the  reference  of  forgiveness  to  the  community  and  to  the 
individual  in  it.  For  he  thinks  that  this  combination  of 
ideas  affords  no  adequate  solution  of  the  problem  how  the 
individual  becomeR  conscious  of  justifi^ntinn,  and  that  tliis  is 
a  question  which  cauuot  be  evaded,  ötill,  the  doctrine  which 
I  have  set  forth  coincides  with  the  view  which  prevailed  from 
the  time  of  Luther  {Cat  nui^or,  iv.  41,  44)  till  that  of 
Spener  inclusive — the  view  that  as  members  of  the  Church 
we  uro  to  determine  the  reference  of  forgiveness  to  our- 
selves by  the  baptism  which  we  have  received.  When 
Luther  made  this  statement  he  knew  from  his  experience  in 
the  Catholic  Church  the  same  difficulties  as  the  FietuBts 
feel  in  thehr  striving  after  the  assurance  of  salvation. 
Therefore  I  no  more  require  to  l)e  guided  by  these  arbi- 
trary endeavours  to  reach  assurance  of  forgiveness  than  did 
Luther. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  the  Pietists,  however,  who  are 
never  done  with  their  confession  of  sin  and  repentance,  in 

order  that  they  may  briiiir  forgiveness  in  Clirist  into  relation 
to  thciuäclve«,  what  more  is  to  be  a.ssumed  in  Christ's  vicarious 
work  ?  According  to  Häring,  the  point  is  that  the  imperfect 
repentance  wrought  by  men  is  completed  by  an  analogous 
work  on  Christ's  part.  This  does  not  imply  that  Christ 
Himself  repented  of  .^iii ;  for  as  lie  had  no  per8<mal  experience 
or  knowledge  of  sin,  tills  work  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  Hint 

>  ThAodor  Höring,  IMer  doi  Bkibmi€  »i»  Qtavlben  on  ChridiUt  Stattsart. 
18S0. 
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But  Hiiring  thinks  it  may  be  assumed  that  Christ's  consdous* 
nesB  in  His  vocation  included  the  painful  knowledge  of  the 
opposition  of  all  sin  to  God,  and  thus  realised  the  purpose 

of  punishment,  which  öiiukts  with  all  their  sense  of  guilt  do 
not  perfectly  realise.  I  admit  in  general  that  in  Christ  we 
have  to  count  upon  the  puiest  and  tenderest  sense  of  the 
contrariety  of  sin  to  God ;  but  if  such  a  value  is  to  be  put  on 
that  as  is  done  by  Häring,  I  expect  Scripture  })i  oof  to  be 
adduced.  I  regard  a  construction  which  enLnxly  dispenses 
with  the  latter  as  unreliable ;  it  arouses  the  suspicion  that 
the  picture  of  Christ  is  being  touched  up  at  one's  own 
pleasure.  The  various  cases  in  which  Christ  showed  His 
grief  for  the  obduracy  of  certain  classes  (Mark  ÜL  5 ;  Matt 
xxiii.  o7)  are  no  sufficient  proof  for  the  statement  that  Jesus* 
sensibility  was  regularly  excited  by  reflection  on  sin  in 
general  or  as  a  whole.  On  the  contrary,  He  always  regards 
sinners  in  their  gradation  as  redeemable  and  hardened  (voL 
ii.  p.  38).  It  was  Paul  who  paved  the  way  for  a  general 
and  identical  idea  of  sin,  such  as  appears  in  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin.  It  was,  moreover,  in  the  asceticism  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  from  Anselm  onward,  that  this  idea  received  the 
explanation  which  Häring  regards  as  self  «evident ;  and  Pietism 
follows  the  latter  because  it  carries  on  the  mediaeval  mode  of 
thought  The  Pietist  aspires  to  embrace  the  sin  of  all  men 
in  his  repentance,  although,  as  may  be  observed  in  Arndts 
True  Christianity^  it  is  rather  a  mere  aesthetic  aversion — 
disgust — which  is  set  forth,  than  a  real  imputation  of  guilt 
For  we  are  responsible  only  for  our  own  sin.  It  Is  therefore 
a  mistaken  tendency  which  gives  rise  to  the  requirement  of 
the  I'ietists,  for  the  sake  of  which  llaring  postulates  that 
supplement^iry  work  of  Christ.  As  the  attribute  of  guilt 
cannot  be  proved  to  helong  to  original  sin,  it  is  a  delusion 
to  expect  our  own  repentance  to  make  itself  responsible  for 
sin  as  a  whole.  But  if  it  cannot  do  that,  we  must  not  look 
for  any  supplement  in  Christ's  infinite  grief  for  sin,  which, 
being  in  any  case  different  in  kind  from  repentance,  can  in 
no  way  serve  as  a  supplement    People  must  rather  be  shown 
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that  they  are  expeoting  of  themselves  something  which  cannot 

be  realised.  I  therefore  reject  the  proposed  deepening  of  my 
exposition  as  something  which  is  not  based  on  Scripture,  but 
called  forth  by  a  use  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  which  has 
its  home  in  the  practice  of  mooastidsnL  But  I  also  reject 
Baring's  assumption  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
hlessedness  of  Christ.  We  may  form  an  idea  of  the  latter  by 
briii<i;ing  it  into  line  with  the  fact  that  we  count  it  nil  joy 
to  be  surrounded  with  persecutiou&  In  order  to  fullil  this 
precept,  we  most,  according  to  the  example  of  Christ,  be  filled 
rather  with  sorrow  for  than  indignation  against  those  who  hy 
unjust  persecution  tempt  us  to  retaliate.  If,  however,  to  prove 
our  recnncilahility,  we  were  to  fix  nurnelves  in  sympathetic 
grief  for  the  obduracy  of  our  udversuries,  little  room  would  be 
left  for  the  joy  which  we  have  to  derive  from  persecutions. 
There  is  no  reason  to  transfer  to  Christ  the  Fietistic  sentiment- 
ality which  never  comes  to  full  joy  and  pure  blessedness, 
because  the  ctturt  from  which  it  springs  is  si)uriou8. 

It  affords  me  satisfaction  that  Höring  has  withdrawn  this 
attempt  to  improve  upon  my  doctrine.^  Only  he  does  not 
rest  there,  but  brings  forward  what  purports  to  be  a  supple- 
ment of  another  kind.  He  agrees  with  me  in  believing  that 
Christ's  passion  is  not  the  punishment  for  the  sins  of  men. 
He  says :  "  Christ  awakens  repentance  essentially  by  the 
mysterious  (?)  fate  of  His  passion ;  the  Cross  is  the  powerful 
sermon-in-action,  telling  of  the  inviolable  earnestness  of  the 
Divine  love,  which  makes  Him  to  be  sin  Who  knew  no  sin. 
He  Himself,  however,  given  up  to  this  dark  fate,  accepts  it  in 
humble  obedience,  because  He  knows  tlie  Divine  purpose  to 
show  the  guilty  in  this  way  how  earnest  God  is  in  condemning 
sin,"  ^  Häring  appeals  for  support  to  Domer,  Kahler,  Gess, 
and  others.  I  need  only  point  out  that  the  idea  here 
expressed  is  that  of  penal  example,  which  Grotius  first 
introduced  under  a  mistake ;  and  if  the  theohjgians  named 
meant  to  express  something  weighty  and  signiticant  in  this 

1  Zu  MiUckVi  VemOMungstehret  Zurich,  1888,  p.  30. 
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way,  it  will  no  doubt  afford  them  satiafaction  to  find  theoi- 

selves  on  the  path  taken  a  century  ago  by  Semler,  Gruner, 
Micliaclis,  and  other  adherents  of  the  Bupernaturalistic 
school  (  V..1.  i.  pp.  a36  ff.,  414,  420  01). 

§  57.  The  exposition  of  the  connection  between  justifica- 
tion as  an  attribute  of  the  Christian  community,  and  therefore 
of  its  members,  and  the  couij'letlon  of  the  work  of  its  Founder 
in  His  vocation,  is  conditioned  by  two  consideraLions,  namely, 
by  the  positive  idea  of  forgiveness  or  justification,  and  by  the 
equally  positive  estimate  of  the  value  of  Christ's  sutfering  as 
the  occasion  of  His  patience,  and  the  test  of  His  fidelity  in 
His  calling,  and  steadfastness  in  His  faith.  In  this  our  ex- 
position is  in  harmony  with  Ui«  ]»ositive  aim  of  foi-criveness  or 
,  justification  or  reconciliation,  namely,  that  freedom  of  believers 
in  communion  with  (Sod  which  consists  in  dominion  over  the 
world,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  eternal  life  (§§  52,  54). 
This  result,  however,  must  still  be  tested  on  various  sides. 
Fürst  of  all,  it  seems  to  stop  short  of  the  requirement  that 
there  should  1x3  derived  from  Christ  not  only  a  clianired 
relation  of  men  to  God  as  regards  the  status  of  sin,  but  also 
an  actual  removal  o/dnm  believers.  That  is  what  the  saying 
in  1  Pet  ii.  24  points  to  in  its  own  way  (voL  ii.  p.  268). 
Now  the  assertion  of  an  effective  deliverance  of  believers 
from  öiii  seems  to  require  to  be  reached,  partly  that  Clirist's 
moral  action  upon  behevors  may  remain  in  equilibrium  with 
their  religions  emancipation  by  Him,  partly  that  the  mediating 
position  of  the  community  for  the  latter  purpose  may  be  pre- 
served unimpaired.  For  the  truth  already  ascertained  regarding 
this  position  seems  to  be  threatcued  if  we  must  conceive  that 
the  community  of  believers  continues  to  live  and  move  iu 
active  sin ;  for  this  fact,  if  admitted,  apjjears  to  detract  from 
the  genuineness  of  their  religious  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and 
from  the  power  of  the  religious  impulse  which  individuals  in 
the  community  receive.  Certainly  this  latter  consideration 
is  discouuled  wiieu  Oetini^^er  and  es}>ecially  Menken  teach  that 
Christ,  by  Himself  resisting  all  temptations  to  sin,  made 
human  nature  sinless,  or  destroyed  the  source  of  ever  fresb 
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guilt  in  believera.  Menken  declares  that  this  effect  must  be 
attributed  to  Christ,  in  addition  to  the  removal  of  guilt  (yoL 

i.  \K  613).  But  this  is  an  ill-considered  antithesis.  For  the 
removal  of  giiilt  must  be  defined  in  a  ]»ositive  Honse,  as  mean- 
ing that  there  comes  to  exist  communion  with  God  in  which 
the  person  reconciled  with  God  directs  his  will  to  God  as 
his  universal  final  end.  Now  as  this  is  the  opposite  of  the 
sinful  direction  of  the  will,  the  effective  removal  of  guilt 
becomes  the  basis  of  tlie  positive  possibility  of  a  life  no 
longer  sinful  as  a  whole.  But  this  theory  is  far  from  coming 
up  to  Menken's  view.  For  the  general  direction  of  the  will 
to  the  Divine  final  end  which  is  included  in  the  idea  of 
reconciliation,  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  fresh  guilt 
This  possibility  lies  for  every  individual  in  tlie  fact  liiul  Lhc 
general  motive  to  sin  is  complicated  iu  each  man  with  special 
inclinations  and  impulses.  If  Menken,  then,  intends  to  afhrm 
that  Christ  diiectly  and  immediately  changes  believers  in  this 
respect,  he  affirms  something  wMeh  is  contraiy  to  experience, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  we  know  to  be  impossible.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  evil  inclinations  are  always  got  rid  of  solely 
by  the  cultivation  of  contrary  good  inclinations;  but  iu  so 
far  as  this  requires  special  resolves,  these  never  attain  tbeur 
end  except  where  the  development  of  good  character  is  under- 
taken as  a  wfaola  Although  the  general  direction  of  the  will 
to  God — the  direction  received  in  reconciliatioii — becomes 
operative  as  the  principal  motive  for  the  development  of  good 
character,  there  are  still  required  the  special  moial  resolves 
and  decisions  which  do  not  logically  or  of  themselves  result 
from  the  faith  of  reconciliation,  but  must  always  be  appre- 
hended by  the  will  as  special  By  the  general  assurance  of 
reconciliation  or  the  general  purpose  of  conversion  alone,  no  -  ' 
special  vice  is  uprooted ;  we  cannot  thus  evade  that  special 
conflict  with  each  vice  which  consists  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
contrary  reeolutione.  These  processes,  however,  which  serve 
for  tlie  elTective  removal  of  new  oilences,  necessarily  fall  i 
within  the  sphere  of  the  self-active  moral  will  which  is  to  be 
explained  by  grace.    For  this  reason,  sinful  depravity,  which 
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is  not  only  a  oommon  but  also  a  Bpecial  depravity  in  every 
man,  cannot  be  removed  at  the  outeet  and  immediately  by 
the  universal  atonement  of  Cbrüt.  We  may  make  experiment 
upon  those  "  believers  "  who  with  a  very  vigorous  conscious- 
ness of  their  reconciliat  iuu  aud  a  life  in  many  respects  virtuous, 
cunibiiie  arrogaru  c  and  dogiuafciaia  in  religion,  and  a  want  of 
respect  and  charity  for  those  who  think  differently  from 
tbemselvea  Such  men  proceed  in  this  way  as  if  their  honeet 
zeal  for  God's  glory  ]>rotected  them  without  more  ado  from 
sins  or  errors.  For  I  do  not  suppose  that  snch  persons,  if  we 
could  subject  them  to  serious  cross-examination,  would  palm 
off  those  vices  as  virtues,  or  as  their  special  licence.  Probably 
the  fact  of  the  matter  rather  is,  that  they  repose  too  exclusive 
confidence  in  the  general  good  will  which  they  have,  through 
reconciliation,  in  their  being  directed  toward  God  and  the 
end  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  just  because  it  is  God  who 
guarantees  them  this  good  will.  But  as  the  idea  of  a  genus 
does  not  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the  species  without  special 
observation  of  the  latter,  no  more  does  the  application  of  the 
.  ^  will  which  is  good  on  the  whole  to  special  cases  follow  of 
itself  from  the  presence  of  tlie  general  disposition.  On  the 
contrary,  the  will,  whicli  in  the  latter  form  is  thought  of  as 
the  general  ground  of  the  corresponding  activity,  must  begin 
to  work  anew  in  every  special  resolution.  In  so  far,  then,  as 
sin  has  its  activity  in  every  man  in  a  special  form,  reconcilia- 
tion through  Clirist  implies  anything  but  an  actual  deliverance 
of  believers  I'roni  sin. 

Menken's  statement  may,  however,  be  understood  in 
another  sense,  if  we  consider  the  formula,  which  is  also 
advocated  by  Oetinger,  that  Chnst,  by  resisting  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  devil,  made  human  nature  sinless.  Wliat  is 
expreSHed  here  10  not  the  idea  of  single  individuals  as  sinners, 
but  the  idea  of  that  which  is  common  to  them  alL  In  this 
sense,  therefore,  human  nature,  as  it  belongs  to  every  indi- 
vidual, denotes  the  fact  that  our  moral  endowment  has  for  its 
end  the  moral  destiny  of  the  race.  Every  individual,  however, 
oversteps  this  ciixile  of  attributes  by  his  special  endowments 
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and  his  peculiar  moral  activity;  the  latter  may  even  bring 
about  chaimeB  in  the  subject.  Now,  if  sin,  or,  as  in  Christ,  the 

pf)Hsil»ility  of  sifi,  is  pre8Up]H).sud  as  a  ^'fin'ral  .affection  of 
huiiuui  nature,  it  is  conceivable  that  hiuiiau  nature  nliuuld 
be  altered  by  moral  activity,  and  thus  raised  above  the 
temptation  to  ain.  This  result  can  be  conceived,  however, 
only  in  so  far  as  the  subject  has  human  nature  in  himself. 
On  the  other  h;iiui,  in  so  fur  as  human  nature  belongs  to 
other  subjects,  the  assertion  that  this  endowment  is  changed 
simply  by  the  normal  moral  conduct  of  another,  is  altogether 
worthless. 

Menken's  view,  however,  in  the  form  of  it  already  criti- 
cised, ap]>ear8  to  be  re-echoed  in  th<^  fundanuMiUil  formulae  of 
Schleieriuacher  {Glaubcmichrc,  §§  87,  88):  "  We  are  conscious 
that  all  approximations  to  the  state  of  blessedness  which 
occur  in  the  Christian  life  are  grounded  in  a  new  divinely- 
produced  common  life,  which  counteracts  the  common  life 
of  sin  and  the  unhappiness  developed  therein."  "In  this 
common  life,  which  goes  back  to  the  activity  of  Jesus, 
redemption  is  etlected  by  Him  through  the  commumoatiou 
of  His  sinless  perfection.'*  It  is  necessary  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  these  principles ;  the  more  so  as  Schleier- 
macher here  emphasises  the  importance  of  the  community  of 
redemption  in  a  way,  the  aliseuce  of  which  could  not  but  be 
felt  in  his  speeial  delinitiou  of  the  ideas  of  redemption  and 
reconciliation  (vol  i.  p.  517).  Now,  if  the  sinless  perfection 
of  Christ,  which  He  communicates  in  redemption  or  in  the 
common  life  founded  by  Him,  were  to  be  understood  as  active 
moral  righteousness,  it  would  have  to  be  (>l)J(;eted  that  such 
communication  was  altogether  contrary  to  experience,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  necessary  conditions  of  moral  ri<;hteou8neB8. 
However  much,  even  from  the  religious  point  of  view,  must 
be  r^arded  as  divinely  communicated,  and  however  distinctly 
all  our  ethical  endeavours  presuppose  the  reign  of  Divine 
grace,  we  still  experience  the  formation  of  our  moral  character,  ^ 
and  the  separation  of  it  from  the  impulses  of  sin  which  are 
peculiar  to  us,  as  an  act  of  our  own  wilL  But  Schleiermacher's 
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purpose  in  chooBmg  the  above  expreesion  is  not  to  be 
understood  in  Menken's  sense.    As  he  defines  the  idea  of  am 

as  the  restriction  of  the  Gud-coiiHcioiiHiiess  (§  66),  hu  the 
sinless  perfeotiou  of  Christ  denutoB  in  Iiis  sense  nothing  else 
than  the  absolute  potency  of  the  God-consciousness.  That 
this  consciousness  may  be  communicated,  and  that  it  must  be 
specifically  i  e])resent6d  as  communicated  and  received,  follows 
from  the  fact  that  we  necessarily  conceive  our  relation  to 
God  in  the  form  of  God's  action  upon  us.  Since,  then,  we 
can  think  of  ourselves  as  children  of  God  only  in  the  com- 
munity founded  by  Christy  in  all  our  consciousness  of  the 
activity  which  corresponds  to  the  Divine  sonsbip  we  regard 
this  sUitus  itself  as  soniethiiiL;  itueived  from  tlio  historical 
action  of  Christ,  sumuthing  appropriateil  iiuin  Hmi.  Schleier- 
machor,  however,  raises  for  himself  the  objection  that  the 
Christian  oommunil^  as  a  whole,  and  particularly  in  certain 
periods,  is  seen  to  participate  so  largely  in  the  general  sinful* 
ness,  that  we  cannot  help  becoming  doubtful  of  its  fitness 
for  the  mediation  of  Balvation  which  Ih  entrusted  to  it  ThiR 
circumstance  also  demands  a  s^iecial  consideration  in  view  of 
the  doctrine  above  developed  (§  56). 

The  reconciliation  of  the  individual  has  been  connected 
with  the  whole  life-work  of  Christ  in  His  vocation  thus,  that 
the  individual  who  knows  liun.sclf  reconciled  liuds  liimself  in 
the  community  founded  by  Christ,  and  reckons  himself  as 
belonging  to  it,  in  so  far  as  Christ  has  established  for  U 
the  light  to  see  in  sin  which,  as  such,  is  repented  of,  jm 
hindrance  to  feUowship  with  God,  but  rather  to  assert  the 
rXvine  fion.ship  in  spite  of  sin.  The  Clu*istian  coiuuuniit)', 
however,  in  the  course  of  its  history,  has  carried  with  it  so 
much  actual  sin,  that  the  question  must  be  niised  whether  it 
has  not  altogether  forfeited  the  relation  of  Divine  souebip 
bestowed  upon  it  through  Christ's  work  of  reconciliation,  and 
accordingly  become  imfit  in  any  sense  to  mediate  for  the 
individual  the  religious  lienefite  which  proceeded  fruiu  Christ 
Is  it  not  this  doubt  which  gives  rise  to  the  claim  that  the 
Church  fulfils  its  commission  to  mediate  salvation  only  if 
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from  Christ  we  rightlj  derive  not  only  reoonciliation  but 
effective  deliverance  from  sin«  or  when  the  reconciled  com- 
mnnity  is  limited  in  sectarian  fashion  to  those  members  who 

have  in  the  strength  of  reconcilkition  att^iined  a  recognisable 
degree  of  special  sanctity  ?  The  fir«t  alternative,  however, 
is  impracticable,  and  the  otlier  is,  to  begin  with,  at  least  sus- 
picious. For  the  moral  and  the  religious  aims  of  Christianity 
do  not  absolutely  coinoid&  Good  conduct,  prompted  by  the 
final  end  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  is  indeed  the  conditio  sine 
qud  non  for  the  authentication  of  Divine  sonshij),  so  that 
doubt  is  cast  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  religious  factor 
where  flagrant  sinfulness  is  found  along  with  the  profession 
of  Christian  truth.  But  the  experience  of  our  Beformation 
teaches  that  the  discovery  of  prevalent  immorality  and  super* 
stitinus  ]><irver8ity  in  the  Christian  Church  may  be  the  veiy 
means  of  directing  the  attention  more  closely  to  the  redemp- 
tive power  of  the  Christian  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sectarian  type  of  Church  has  no  succour  to  offer,  partly 
because  the  principle'of  sectarian  Christianity  guarantees  no 
continuity  of  moral  education,  partly  because  the  legal  kind 
of  siulessness  aimed  at  in  the  sects  usually  leads  to  the  sin  of 
hypocrisy. 

What  other  means,  then,  are  left  us  to  escape  these 
difficulties?    Schleiermacher  rightly  showed  the  \\  r>  out  of 

them  in  essential  harmony  with  Keformation  and  orthodox 
theology.  Tie  jHiints  to  an  experience  which  is  possible  in 
the  Church  in  spite  of  its  prevalent  entanglement  with  sin. 
In  this  de  distinguishes  a  personal  and  a  common  elements 
"The  former  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  individual  still 
receives  from  the  image  of  Christ,  which  exists  in  the  Church 
as  a  ennuii(»n  f  iet  and  a  common  possession,  the  imi)re.s.sion  of 
the  sinless  perfection  (the  absolute  potency  of  the  God- 
consciousness)  of  Jesus,  which  gives  him  at  once  the  perfect 
consciousness  of  sin  and  the  removal  of  unhappinees ;  and  this 
in  itself  is  a  communication  of  that  perfection.  The  other 
consistK  in  the  fact  that  in  ail  those  confusions  in  the  Church, 
be  they  never  so  like  the  sinful  common  lifo  of  man,  there  is 
36 
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nevertheless  a  settled  tendency  proceeding  from  Christ's  per- 
fection— a  tendency  which  in  all  ite  manifestations,  yea» 
even  in  the  assertion  of  the  ideas  of  the  trne  and  the  good, 

more  or  less  has  to  yield  to  the  eclipse  of  sinless  perfection, 
but  in  its  essence  or  as  an  impulse  is  worthy  of  its  ori^nn  : 
and  this  equally  with  the  first  clement  is  a  true  and  real 
communication  of  the  perfection  of  Christ."  The  first  point 
determines  the  way  in  which  the  mediation  of  Christ's  recon- 
eillation  by  the  community  is  to  be  correctly  defined.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  should  have  no  ex])erience  and  no  knowUMl<:e  (»f 
an  operation  of  Christ  upon  later  generations,  unless  a  com- 
munity of  the  children  of  God  existed  due  to  His  impulse, 
and  propagated  itself  throughout  all  the  changes  of  time* 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  connection  of  the  spuitnal  life  is 
of  such  a  kind  that  tlio  Author  of  Divine  sonship  is  operatively 
present  in  every  genuine  case  of  faith  in  God  as  our  Father ; 
and  His  presence  is  not  bo  merged  in  these  manifestations 
and  their  connection  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Founder  of  the 
Church  can  ever  cease  to  be  indispensable  for  the  existence 
and  maintenance  of  Divine  sonship.  On  the  contrary,  the 
religious  possession  of  Divine  sonship  must  always  take  its 
bearings  from  the  Archetype  and  Founder  of  tliis  state,  just 
as  it  is  always  called  forth  in  the  individual  by  the  idea  of 
Christ  The  orthodox  doctrine  expresses  this  truth  by 
saying  that  the  preaching  of  Christ  in  the  Churcli  is  the 
indispensable  condition  of  justihcation  and  the  awakening  of 
faith,  and  thus  of  the  Divine  sonship  of  individuals.  But 
even  though  the  psychological  scheme  which  the  old  theology 
uses  makes  it  appear  as  though  this  mediation  of  salvation 
•were  restricted  to  the  form  of  theoretical  teaching,  yet  nobody 
will  question  the  fact  that  the  Christian  reh'gion  is  not 
propagated  and  awakened  in  individuals  in  this  way  alone. 
All  kinds  of  aesthetic  and  moral  motives  of  education  are 
required  even  to  unfold  the  meaning  of  the  image  of  Christ 
to  the  understanding,  still  more  to  use  the  impression  of  thiR 
image  for  the  awakening  of  childlike  trust  in  God.  But 
although  the  mauifuld  stimulus  of  the  piety  of  other  men,  of 
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morak  and  discipline  in  the  family  and  the  school,  is  rccjuired 
to  lend  weight  to  religious  Instruction  and  preacliintr,  yet  the 
iudepeiident  assurance  of  Divine  sonship  can  compietuly  stay 
itself  on  nothing  but  the  standard  of  the  living  Figure  of 
Christ,  even  as  fundamentally  it  springs  from  the  power  of 
that  Figure.  This  moulding  of  piety  on  Christ  will  meet 
with  modifications  of  the  most  diverse  kinds  ;  but  in  any  case 
it  proves  the  neceasity  of  including  the  estimate  of  Christ  as 
the  Founder  and  Archetype  of  Christianity  in  the  completed 
system  of  this  religion  44).  I  intentionally  choose  these 
wide  and  indefinite  expressions  in  order  to  remind  my  readers 
at  this  stage  of  the  fact,  that  an  inexhaustible  series  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  religious  estimate  of  Clirist  owe  their  existence 
to  the  diversity  of  ages,  sexes,  temperaments,  and  types  of 
Christian  confession.  Who,  then,  will  take  it  upon  himself, 
by  setting  up  an  exclusive  theoretical  formula,  to  decide 
between  the  impressions  of  Christ's  Person,  which,  in  various 
degrees  of  clearness  and  fuhiess,  with  more  or  less  design, 
provide  a  standard  for  every  form  of  piety  which  is  of 
Christian  origin ;  and  to  decide  between  them  in  such  a  way 
that  one  part  of  such  phenomena  would  be  declared  to  be 
absolutely  false  I 

Here  we  already  touch  the  other  experience  noticed  hy 
Schleiermacher,  which  is  not  indeed  very  clearly  expressed 
by  him,  but  is  to  be  understood,  I  think,  in  the  following 
way.  Though  in  large  departments  of  the  Christian  Church 
the  God-consciousness  made  operative  by  Christ  is  so  much 
hindered  by  sin  that  even  the  standards  of  Christian  truth 
and  goodness  are  vitiated,  yet  it  is  ahvays  to  be  placed  to 
the  credit  of  such  phenomena  that  the  h<jpe  of  r(  ilising" 
true  Christianity  is  working  in  them  as  their  hidden  impulse. 
This  way  of  looking  at  them  is  certainly  the  expression 
of  a  charitableness  which  at  present,  perhaps,  is  scarcely 
intelligible.  Still,  it  does  not  exchide  a  very  decided 
judgmout  of  the  errors  by  which  Christianity,  in  large  or 
small  groups  of  its  adherents,  is  theoretically  and  practically 
distorted.    This  view,  however,  is  the  only  right  basis  of 
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polemical  theology,  bo  that  if  religious  or  theological  oon- 
troveiBy  forsakes  this  standiug-ground,  it  descends  to  the 

mean  gratification  of  party  spirit  and  dogmatism.  For  if 
we  deny  to  any  Christian  party  the  wish  to  attain  a  right 
understanding  of  Cliristianity,  we  can  neither  rightly  esti- 
mate the  extent  of  the  error  they  have  committed,  nor 
contribute  to  removing  it  Schleiermacher*s  opinion,  on 
the  contrary,  is  not  only  logically  and  experimentally 
curroct,  but  ahu  in  a  religious  aspect  tlie  only  seemly  one. 
It  is  a  principle  to  which  Augustine,  for  example,  is  led 
almost  against  his  will  in  his  judgment  of  sin,  that  every- 
thing evil  has  the  condition  of  its  reality  solely  in  the 
secret  obligation  of  the  will  to  the  good.  Ko  theoretical 
and  practieK-^il  ])er version  of  Christianity,  tlien,  can  as  such 
be  conceived,  unless  there  is  as^med  at  the  same  time 
a  wish,  however  dim  it  may  have  become^  to  realise  Chris- 
tianity as  such,  and  a  working  of  this  purpose,  however 
incalculable  it  may  be  in  amount,  towards  the  desired 
result.  This  expLains  not  only  the  striking  phenomena 
of  rcftjrmations  which  break  forth  from  a  state  of  general 
corruption,  for  these  have  but  a  limited  area,  but  the  pheno- 
mena, certainly  much  more  frequent,  of  Christian  humility 
and  moral  purity  which  appear  in  the  midst  of  a  general 
state  of  perversion  of  Christian  Churches.  Finally,  however, 
apart  from  all  correctness  of  dof^matic  knowledge,  it  shows 
nothing  but  a  want  of  trust  in  God,  or  despair  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  spiritual  influence  of  Christ,  when  a  polemical 
theologian  does  his  best,  either  by  direct  expression  of 
opinion,  or  indirectly  by  his  style  of  controversy,  to  re- 
present this  action  as  limited  to  the  party  to  which  ho 
himself  is  attached. 

§  58.  Further  objections  to  the  basing  of  reconciliation 
upon  the  above  explained  connection  between  Christ's 
value  as  a  Revelation  and  His  j>ur})n8e  to  propagate  His 
peculiar  reverence  for  Cod  as  His  Fatlier  in  a  community 
of  the  children  of  God,  are  to  be  expected  from  the  fact 
that  people  are  generally  in  the  habit  of  interpreting  ths 
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life-work  qf  Chrigt  hy  a  negaiive  formikL  Certain  fcftturet 
of  the  theological  tradition  have  a  strong  Lcndency  in  this 
direction,  all  the  more  becjuise  they  are  liturgicMilly  tixed. 
The  Btanding  designation  of  Christ  as  the  Redeemer,  the 
interpretation  of  Hia  peculiar  achievement  as  being  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins»  the  image  of  the  Lamb  which 
bears  the  sins  of  the  world,  disclose  a  difierent  view  of  iiis 
saving  work  from  the  one  developed  above,  and  that,  too, 
with  the  assumption  that  the  whole  truth  is  completely  de- 
scribed by  these  formulae,  and  may  be  correctly  and  adequately 
developed  within  the  framework  they  offer.  Here  I  leave 
out  of  account  the  fact  that  the  delineation  of  the  Servant 
of  God  by  the  Old  Testament  prophet,  and  the  formula 
of  the  expiation  of  sins,  are  usually  understood  in  the 
sense  of  vicarious  penal  satisfaction.  For  there  is  no 
ground  for  this  interpretation  either  in  the  words  of  the 
prophet  or  in  any  Biblical  connection  of  ideas.  The 
Scriiilural  idea  is  that  the  sufferings  which  the  Servant  of 
God  has  not  merited,  but  which  He  experiences  on  account 
of  Hia  fellowship  with  the  guilty  people,  and  which  He 
takes  upon  Himself  the  more  patiently  and  therefore  the 
more  completely  on  account  of  His  righteousness  and  fellow- 
feeling,  ini])el  the  rest  of  liia  ci>uiili ymeu  to  repentance 
after  they  have  clearly  perceived  the  fact  of  the  Suft'erer's 
innocence  and  their  own  guilt  (ii  p.  61)^  According  to 
this  analogy,  it  is  not  wrong  to  say  that  the  sufferings 
which  Christ  brought  upon  Himself,  without  any  demerit, 
through  the  fulfilnicul  of  Hia  vocation  to  His  people,  are 
the  form  in  which  the  sinless  Son  of  God  completely  demon- 
strated His  fellowship  with  sinful  humanity,  for  the  purpose 
of  moving  them  to  repentance  so  soon  as  His  innocence  and 
the  morally  necessary  feUowship  in  suffering  on  the  part 
of  the  Innocent  with  the  guilty  should  be  understood  by 
the  latter.  It  is  ([uestionable,  however,  whether  this  formula 
should  have  so  great  importance  attached  to  it  as  sometimes 
happens,  since  there  is  no  more  indication  of  it  in  the 
disconrses  of  Christ  than  in  the  words  of  the  Apostles. 
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Certainly  Christ  traced  His  sufferings,  and  the  measure  of 
tlioiii  which  He  mif^ht  expect,  not  merely  to  the  piai^iiiatiail 
circumstiuiL-c  that  He  came  into  conllict  with  the  traditional 
claims  of  the  Jewish  theocracy,  but  to  the  more  general 
principle  that  the  righteous  man  suffers  through  his  con- 
nection with  the  unrighteous  world  (Matt  xL  28-30,  ]>. 
462).  Nevertheless,  He  did  not  accept  His  sufferings  as 
an  independent  task,  the  meaning  of  which  was  to  be 
sought  in  an  idea  of  sin  in  general  or  as  a  whole  (p. 
but  bore  them  as  the  accident  of  His  positive  fidelity  to 
His  vocation.  The  idea  of  innocent  suffering  as  the  form  in 
^vhich  the  sullerer  enters  into  sympiithotic  fellowship  with 
the  guilty,  imphes  in  the  prophet's  words  that  this  association 
with  th»  guilty  becomes  operative  through  their  being 
shamed  into  lepentanca  The  effect  of  this  association  is 
thus  thought  of  as  the  moral  change  of  the  individuals 
who  belong  to  the  already  existing  comnniuity,  and  who 
let  themselves  be  brought  by  shame  to  their  right  mind. 
This  goal,  however,  is  n  different  one  from  tlio  relv/ivm 
reconciliation  of  men  with  Grod  which  Christ  had  in  view, 
when  He  purposed  to  make  a  community  of  forgiveness 
possible  for  the  first  time  by  the  fulfilment  of  His  voca- 
tion in  tiie  sullVriii^  of  death.  In  the  allusions  and 
discourses  of  Christ  bearing  on  this  subject,  the  purpose 
of  bringing  His  adversaries  to  repentance  by  the  sense  of 
shame  which  His  sufferings  would  aw^en  in  them,  is  not 
so  much  as  casuaUy  mentioned.  Pinadly,  the  discourses 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  connect  the  iinimlsc  to  re- 
pentance and  entrance  into  the  Christian  community,  not 
with  a  peculiar  explanation  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
but  with  the  fact  that  He  whom  the  Jews  have  crucified 
has  been  by  God  installed  as  Lord  (ii  36-39;  ÜL  13-19 ; 
V.  .SO,  31). 

Most  nearly  akin  to  this  view  is  that  meditation  upon  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  which  was  elaborated  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  contmued  with  slight  changes  by  Luther  and  his  followers. 
There  exists  a  Latin  sermon-sketch  of  Luther's  of  the  year 
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1519,^  in  which  the  way  the  Gatholic  preachers  had  of 

evoking  a  symjiathy  with  Christ  wl)ich  ended  in  superficial 
emotion  is  tot  dismissed ;  and  then  three  principles  are 
brought  forward :  that  in  Ghriat's  passion  the  wrath  of  God 
is  manifest  and  compensation  is  made  for  the  sins  of  the 
beholder;  that  in  Christ's  readiness  to  sufier  there  appears 
God's  gracious  will  or  love  to  sinners ;  and  finally,  that  we 
have  lo  take  an  example  from  Christ's  patience^  humility,  and 
self-denial.  This  line  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
dividual Christian  naturally  presupposes  the  doctrine  of 
redemption;  it  involvee  both  the  principles  of  the  doctrine 
of  redemption,  Ohrist'e  satisfaction  and  God's  love,  but  in  the 
opposite  order  to  that  in  which  they  appear  doctriually  :  and 
it  ends  in  the  application  of  the  pattern  of  Christ,  which 
goes  beyond  the  doctrina  Now  in  this  sketch  Luther  has  on 
the  whole  followed  the  mediaeval  models ;  he  also  appeals  to 
Bernard  and  Albertus  Magnus.  Only,  in  the  first  put, 
by  brin<^nng  in  the  wrath  of  God  he  has  given  an  edge  to  the 
motive  for  shame ;  and  he  has  set  aside  that  distribution  of 
the  sufiferings  of  Christ  in  which  the  meditation  of  his  pre- 
decessors deliberately  indulged.  The  men  of  the  Middle 
Ages  intend,  on  the  one  hand,  methodically  to  evoke  sympathy 
and  resjHJiJsive  love ;  lai  the  other  hand,  in  doing  so  they 
follow  out  the  idea  that  Clirist's  suH'erint^'s  are  remedies 
against  sins,  and  the  suüerings  of  the  particular  parts  of 
His  body  means  for  the  restoration  of  our  corresponding 
oigans  as  organs  of  righteousness.  This  combination  of  ideas 
flnggestp  the  prevalent  custom  of  painting  the  blood  and 
wounds  of  Christ.^    Luther  makes  no  use  of  this  in  the 

'  Opp,  «nr.  arg,  adhiai,  rtform,  perti7i.  iii.  p.  410. 

'  Anselm,  Cantuar.  Oratio  ii.  :  **  Intucre  dulceni  natiim  toto  oorpote 
dxtensum,  cerne  nianns  iTnioxiaH  pio  manantes  sanguine,  ot  roinitt«  placatus 
scelera,  quae  patravcmnt  nianus  meae.  Conaidera  inerroe  latas  crudeli  (icr- 
rosram  enspide  et  renoTa  mo  Meronuieto  fonts  Ulo,  quem  Inda  HnxtsM  credo. 
Vide  immaeiikta  vwtigi«,  quae  non  stotanmt  in  via  pecwtomm,  ied  Bonper 
«mbulaverunt  iu  lege  tua,  diris  confiXA  dATis;  ei  perfice  gressus  meo.s  in 
seniitis  tuis,  facqiK^  (>'lio  habere  l)pni*jnns  omnfrn  viani  iniijuitatis.  .  .  .  Camlet 
inulatuiii  |>e«tuh,  rubtt  crucntiim  latim,  ti-iisa  areut  viscera,  decora  lanr^^nt 
luniiiia,  regia  palleut  ora,  {•rucera  rigont  bracbia,  crura  pendent  mamiorea,  rigat 
terebMtos  pedn  beati  luigniiiis  uiida.  Speeta,  |{lorioM  genltor,  grwIusiiaM 
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above-mentioned  sketeh  for  the  meditation  of  Christ's  passion. 

Nevertheless  tlie  mediaeval  models  have  again  come  to  exert 
an  iuüueuce  iu  the  Lutheran  Church  siuce  the  seventeenth 
centurj,  and  baye  been  imitated,  BometimeB  with  more,  some- 
times with  less,  taste  in  poetry  and  prosa  Among  the  moat 
valuable  hymns  of  this  Mnd  used  in  the  Church  are  Johann 
Heermaiin's  "  Herzliebster  Jem,  was  hmt  durerbrochen"  and 
"Jem,  deine  tiefe  JVtiTufen"  and  Paul  Gerhardts  "Ö  Maupt 
voll  Mut  und  Wutiäen»"  The  last^  as  is  well  known,  is  a 
translation  of  the  seventh  hymn  of  Bernard's  BhyiknUea 
oraiio  ad  unumquodlibei  mmhrorum  Christi  patientis  et  a  eruee 
pendentis.  Both  of  Heermann'b  hynius  are  compoaed  after 
passages  from  pseudo-AuguBtinian  writings;  through  this 
channel  the  second  Oratio  of  Anselm  is  their  source.^  In  the 
first  hymn  the  same  arrangement  may  be  observed  as  that 
sketched  out  by  Luther.  Now  the  beauty  of  these  hymns  is 
boyond  all  ([lu'stion,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  take  any  exception 
to  their  use  in  the  Church  on  Good  Friday,  though  they  were 
not  com})osed  for  that  purpose.  But  as  meditations  of  the 
individual  they  do  not  express  that  by  which  Good  Friday 
must  be  signalised  as  a  Festival — the  praise  of  reoonoUiation 
in  general,  and  the  founding  of  the  community  of  recon- 
ciliation. In  accordance  with  Catholic  models,  they  keep  to 
the  lines  of  the  idea  of  Good  Priday  as  a  day  of  moui'uing, 
mourning  being  referred  both  to  Christ's  sufferings  and  to 
men's  sins.  The  combination  of  comfort  and  good  resolutions 
with  which  they  close  is  treated,  in  keeping  with  the  character 
of  meditation,  quite  individually,  and  fails  to  stir  the  Chris- 
tian and  Churchly  common  feeling  which  should  be  directly 
excited  at  a  FestivaL 

Another  formula  of  negative  meaning  appears  in  the 
statement  that  Christ  esapiated  sin  by  His  paesion.  Current 
as  this  formula  is  among  many  theologians  of  the  present 
day,  it  has  very  little  warrant  in  the  Biblical  circle  of 

prolis  lacerata  iiieinlmi,  ot  nictiioran'  boiij^Muis,  (jiiaa  mea  est  sabitAaUa  •  •  • 
Vide  redemptoris  tiupplicium  et  remitte  redemti  deUctuiu." 
1  OekMM  de»  PkUmu»,  iL  p.  64  ff. 
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thought    For  the  Q«rman  word  Suhne-^T^iaoa — came 

into  use  in  this  department  merely  through  imitation  of  the 
false  Greek  translation  of  üm  Hebrew  formula  of  sacrifice  (vol. 
ii.  p.  199).  In  itself  this  word  siguißes  either  punighmont 
or  peace.  Now»  if  the  fomula  is  used  to  express  the  idea 
that  Christ  suffered  the  pumshment  for  the  sins  of  humanity 
as  punishment,  I  repudiate  this  view  absolutely,  because  ft 
sUindn  out  of  all  relation  to  the  Biblical  idea  of  sacrifice,  and, 
beaides,  does  not  fit  tlic  facts  ol  the  case.  It  is  still  more 
unsuitable  to  use  that  word  in  the  interpretation  of  Christ's 
death  as  a  penal  example.  The  question  remains  to  be 
considered,  then,  whether  it  yields  an  admissible  sense  to  say 
that  Christ  by  His  passion  established  peace  in  relation  to  the 
sins  of  humanity.  If  we  are  not  playing  with  words,  we 
must  not  confound  this  thought  with  the  content  of  the  idea 
of  reoonoiliation  which  we  have  hitherto  been  expounding. 
When  Christ  reconciles  sinners  with  God^  He  establishes 
]teace  for  them  God  wards,  and  does  it  in  such  a  way  that 
they  enter  His  community.  This  is  a  very  dilferent  thing 
from  the  literal  exposition  of  that  formula,  namely,  that 
Christ  reconciled  God  with  the  sins  of  pre-Christian  humanity, 
brought  Him  into  a  state  of  peace  with  their  sins.  For  God  did 
not  enter  into  the  relation  of  peace  with  pre-Christian  humanity, 
but  huiiinnity,  in  the  form  of  the  community  of  Christ,  attained 
to  peace  with  God.  Therefore  Christ's  expiation  of  the  sins 
of  humanity,  or,  as  Hofmann  following  CoUenbusch  expounds 
iti  His  making  good  the  sin  of  the  world  by  the  oonnter- 
working  of  His  obedience  agftinst  the  entire  sin  of  man- 
kind (vol.  L  pp.  611,  QIS),  can  have  no  reference  to  God. 
Thus  the  proposition  that  Christ  expiated  the  sin  of  humanity 
can  be  understood  only  in  reference  to  oiü:  human.  Christian 
way  of  looking  at  the  matter.  The  compensation  for  the 
entire  sin  of  mankind  made  by  Christ's  personal  goodness, 
and  tliat,  too,  through  the  proof  He  gave  of  His  goodness  by 
voluntary  suUering,  as  also  through  His  demonstration  of 
loving  fellowship  with  an  apparently  lost  race,  reconciles  us  to 
our  participation  in  the  fate  of  our  race.    That,  however,  is 
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an  aeBtbebic  judgmentj  not  a  neGessary  religious  idea.  There* 
fore  we  look  in  vain  for  traces  of  this  view  in  the  New 

Testament  But  seeing  that  the  idea  has  heen  onoe  formed, 
1  am  far  from  disputing  its  truth  in  its  own  s]>here  or  its 
value.  For  it  serves  as  evidence  for  the  general  TmrnialiLy  of 
the  Christian  view  of  tiie  world,  that  the  event  which  denotes 
the  authoritative  revelation  of  God  should  at  the  same  time 
satisfy  our  aesthetic  and  moral  interest  in  the  destiny  of  our 
race.  Accordinj^^ly  I  undei-stnind  the  fornmla  to  mean  that 
our  tragic  participation  in  the  apparently  aimless,  and  there- 
fore vain  development  of  the  human  race,  is  brought  into 
harmony  with  our  aesthetic  sense  of  justice  by  the  fact  that 
perfect  human  goodness  not  only  appears  in  the  Person  of 
Christ,  but  also  displays  itself  in  that  condition  of  suffering 
which  falls  to  His  lot  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  iiiHtory 
that  no  established  form  of  life  willingly  renounces  its  power. 
The  destruction  of  Him  Who  is  lawful  Ruler  in  the  sphere  of 
the  good,  through  the  tenacity  with  which  the  powers  which 
had  hitherto  been  dominant  maintained  themselves,  serves  to 
reconcile  us  aesthetically  even  with  this  despotic  manifestation 
of  sin,  because  in  the  very  sacrifice  of  His  life  we  discern 
Christ's  victory.  In  this  connection  it  is  evident  that  the 
aesthetic  satisfsction  derived  from  the  drama  of  Christ's  death 
presupposes  the  religious  recognition  of  His  worth ;  but 
this  recognition  is  not  expressed  by  the  above  theoi-y.  The 
formula,  then,  denotes  no  religious  knowledge  properly  so 
called,  and  therefore  is  not  a  proposition  forming  part  of 
Dogmatics.^ 

A  definition  of  expiation  (Sukne),  which  was  introduced 

by  Stahl  ^  to  support  the  theory  of  penal  satisfaction  in  the 
suHerhit,'  of  Christ,  is  to  be  assij^iied  to  the  same  aesthetic 
form  of  theory.  Stahl,  indeed,  would  permit  us  to  .ip]»ly 
this  idea  of  expiation  only  to  the  interpretation  of  Christ's 
death;  but  if  expiation  is  to  be  distinguished  from  passive 

>  The  Heir  of  Hiilnnitiii  (BsiMige  star  thri^HtAm&'kentUnmt  published  by 
HoUenbcrff,  1872,  p.  427  If. )  «Iso  goM  an  the  lines  of  aesthetic  reflection. 

'  Finulainentr  ciiitr  chi-istHchm  PhJiisi>]<hu'.  I  dci  ivf  niy  knowledge  of  this 
«Olk  from  l;*hiUppi»  Kirchliche  Giauitctukhret  iv.  2,  |i.  210  IT. 
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punishment  by  the  fact  that  it  expresses  the  Tolnntarincss 
of  the  endurance  of  punishment,  this  sense  of  the  word  is 

also  a]»plicablu  to  the  case  of  a  ciiiiitinl  wh>i  does  not  receive 
his  rik'<l  piiDiKbment  passively,  or  at  all  unwillingly,  but 
consents  tu  itö  mÜiction  upon  him.  Stahl's  interpretation 
therefore  narrows  the  ordinary  idea  of  expiation.  For  ex- 
piation means  punishment  in  general,  whether  the  criminal 
consents  to  it  or  not.  If,  however,  we  rec^ard  a  ease  of  crime 
as  a  drama  in  which  the  criminal's  positive  guilt  excites  our 
tragic  sympathy  by  reason  of  its  complication  with  the  com- 
mon guilt  of  the  society  around  him,  yet,  as  soon  as  the 
criminal  acknowledges  his  personal  guilt  and  the  justioe  of 
his  punishment,  a  different  impresdon  is  left  from  that 
received  in  the  opposite  case.  We  have  a  feeling  of 
recoaciliation  in  so  far  as  the  criminal  imputes  to  himself 
and  takes  upon  himself  the  culpable  influences  of  society. 
On  this  presupposition  it  follows  that  both  the  possible 
meanings  of  expiation  are  embraced  in  the  definition  of 
the  word  given  by  Stahl.  The  punishuient  which  the 
criminal  willingly  takes  upon  himself  awakens  the  sense 
of  aesthetic  satisfaction  in  the  sympathetic  observer,  in  so 
far  as  it  forms  the  moral  conclusion  of  an  immoral  develop- 
ment of  life.  I  would  add,  however,  that  such  a  case  as 
this  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  interpretation  of 
Christ's  fate.  On  the  contrary,  our  very  sense  of  aesthetic 
justice  would  be  offended  if  the  unmerited  su Hering  of  the 
Eighteous  were  estimated  by  the  value  of  a  vicarious  penal 
satisfaction. 

The  predominantly  negative  mode  of  clcliinng  the  saving 
work  of  Christ  is  favoured,  in  the  laat  place,  by  the  fact  that 
in  Protestant  Dogmatics  and  ascetic  literature  the  problem 
of  sanctification  is  generally  treated  in  the  negative  sense 
of  the  renunciation  of  sin  and  the  world.  By  this  native 
definition  of  the  principle  of  ethics  I  think  I  may  explain  the 
fact,  that  Oetiii^cr  and  Menken  make  their  entirely  j  u.^iiive 
estimate  of  Christ's  personal  righteousness  subordinate  to  the 
negative  purpose  that  human  nature  may  thereby  be  made 
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sinless.    IJegardinL,^  ilic  barrenness  of  this  assertion,  I  noe^l 
add  nothing  to  the  previous  discussion  (§  57).    But  in  the 
theological  circle  which  follows  Bengel  and  Oetinger,  the 
latter's  idea  of  the  «mßiU  of  Christ  with  the  devil  and  ths 
vmUh  of  Oed,  which  goes  farther  back  to  the  authority  of 
Luther,  is  wont  to  l>e  understood  in  an  essentially  nej^ative 
sense.    Now,  assuming  that  we  understand  the  opposiLi^jn 
of  GhriBt's  adversaries  to  Him  better  if  we  interpret  it 
as  a  specific  action  of  the  devil,  we  may  still  inquire 
how  much  light  this  oasts  upon  the  valuable  content  of 
Chrises  lifa    Christ  did  not  come  into  contact  with  God's 
wrath ;  Luther's  uttenmces  pointing  in  that  direction  are 
based  on  a  misunderstanding.    But  in  what  does  a  spiritual 
conflict  with  the  untruthfulness  and  wickedness  of  others 
consiat,  but  in  a  man's  speaking  the  known  truth  and  doing 
his  duty  in  accordance  with  his  vocation?    The  idea  of 
Christ's  eonlliet,  therefore,  does  not  eurry  us  a  step  beyond 
the  judgment  of  the  value  of  His  fidelity  in  His  vocation, 
but  shows  that  we  were  right  in  determining  precisely  by 
the  latter  our  estimate  of  the  significance  of  Christ  for 
salvation.     Even  the  polemical  discourses  of  Christ,  by 
which  the  idea  of  His  conflict  with  Satan  must  be  measured, 
denote  notiiing  niore  tlian  the  application  of  His  know- 
ledge of   the  true  religion  —  the  knowledge  implied  in 
His  vocation — to  the  judgment  of  the  characteristics  which 
belong  to  the  false  religion  and  its  adherents.    If  the 
idea  of  a  conflict  is  attached  to  this  because  the  dis- 
courses  are  so  pointed  and  therefore  so  humiliating,  and 
because  the  absence  of  all  passion  and  exaggeration,  and  of 
all  violation  of  the  truth  contrasts  so  strongly  with  the 
loathsome  calumny  which  constitutes  the  most  characteristic 
mark  of  Satan  in  the  adversaries  of  Christ  and  everywhere, 
yet  Chriöt'ö  conduct,  even  in  this  situation,  only  gives  ex- 
pression to  the  fact  that  He  was  maintaining  the  position 
called  for  by  His  vocation. 

The  idea  of  a  conflict  of  Christ  with  the  devil  is  not^ 
however«  confined  to  these  relations,  but  is  supposed  to  be 
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proved  by  the  fact  that  Christ,  throughout  His  whole  life, 
offered  lesistaDce  to  all  kinds  of  ever-recuirmg  temptatioiu, 
and  precisely  in  this  way  fought  and  conquered  the  devil, 

who  wanted  to  make  Him  inifaitliful  to  }Iis  task.    This  con- 
ception also  would  isöue  in  the  maintenance  of  His  lidclity 
in  His  vocation  being  affirmed,  but  would  modify  the  idea  of 
His  fidelity  in  a  peculiar  way.    It  is  therefore  necessaiy  to 
examine  the  statement  more  closely.    Temptation  is  a  cause 
of  possible  sin,  originating  in  an  impulse,  tho  satisfaction  of 
which  appears  on  first  thoughts  to  be  in  itself  legitimate. 
The  excitation  of  an  impulse  which  appears  from  the  outset 
to  be  unlawful,  and  so  evil,  does  not  give  rise  to  temptation,  but 
is  a  phenomenon  of  sinful  propensity.  It  is  therefore  a  signal 
mistake  to  refer  the  well-known  saying  of  James  (i.  14, 15), 
as  is  generally  done,  to  evil  desire.     Christ  was  also  exposed 
to  temptation,  simply  because  a  temptation  is  always  bound 
up  with  an  inclination  which  is  at  the  outset  morally  legiti- 
mate or  permissible.    It  was  the  impulse,  in  itself  lawful,  of 
self-preservation  which  led  to  Christ's  desire  to  be  spared  the 
suffering  of  death,     liufc  this  gave  rise  to  a  temptation  to  sin, 
because  the  wish  collided  with  Hih  duty  in  His  vocation. 
Christ,  however,  did  not  consent  to  this  temptation.  He 
renounced  His  self-preservation,  because  He  assented  to  the 
Divine  disposal  of  the  end  of  His  life  as  a  consequence  of 
His  vocation.    If  Christ,  then,  before  His  entrance  upon  His 
public  work  was  tempted  by  Satan,  the  idea  that  tho  tempta- 
tions which  affected  Him  were  entangled  with  the  kingdom 
of  sin  cannot  have  been  His  first  impression  of  them.  Por 
no  man  of  moral  worth  will  find  a  temptation  in  a  situation 
in  which  he  from  the  outset  recognises  Satan.    Those  ex- 
periences of  Christ  must  therefore  be  understood  to  mean 
that  the  impulses  which  became  temptations  to  Him,  because 
they  at  first  appeared  legitimate,  were  in  due  time  condemned 
by  Him  because  their  satisfaction  would  entangle  Him  in  the 
kingdom  of  evil    Now,  the  more  mature  the  morel  cha- 
racter is,  llic  more  comprehensive  and  jKnict  r;ii  hi'j:  th«;  iuhii^ht 
into  one's  position  relatively  to  the  world,  the  surer  one's  judg- 
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nieiit  of  the  possible  relations  of  the  momentaiy  sitiuition — 
theo  the  more  seldom  does  temptation  occur,  and  all  the 
easier  will  the  decision  against  it  prov& 

On  the  other  hand,  an  inward  conflict  sets  in  under 

these  circuiiistaiio^s,  if  we  swin<j;  round,  .mil,  under  a  painful 
sense  of  want  of  freedom  and  decision,  bring  before  our 
minds  the  possibility  of  our  adopting  resolutions  of  an 
opposite  moral  tendency.    Is  it  supposed,  then,  that  this 
was  the  regular  course  of  Christ's  inner  life  before  He 
arrived  at  good  and  dutiful  conduct,  and  courageous  utter- 
ance of  tliü  truth,  and  open  censure  of  His  adver.siries  ? 
For  tills  is  the  only  form  in  wiiich  I  can  conceive  a  con- 
tinuous inner  conflict  with  Satan.    Now  he  who  makes 
this  assertion,  even  if  but  indirectly,  in  the  first  place 
imports  into  the  Evangelical  story  aspects  of  which  it 
betray ö  just  as  little  trace  aR  it  does  of  that  development  of 
Christ's  consciousness  of  Himself  and  His  vocation  which 
others  seek  in  the  sources.    Further,  this  assumption  of  an 
ever-recurring  vacillation  between  extreme  moral  opposites 
shows  but  a  small  degree  of  understanding  of,  and  esteem 
for,  Christ's  character,  a  degree  which  is  least  of  all  com- 
patible with  jjretensions  to  a  peculiarly  believing  mind  and 
exclusive  orthodoxy.    If  anything  in  the  KNangelicnl  story 
is  authentic,  it  is  the  impression  of  Christ's  tranquil  and 
steadfast  character,  withdrawn  into  itself  from  the  vacillation 
which  commonly  prevails,  remote  from  all  passionate  and 
painful  excitement ;  and  if  on  occasion  the  perfidy  of  His 
adversaries  moves  Him  to  indi;jfTiation,  yet  this  is  ennobled 
by  sorrow  for  their  hardness  of  heart,  and  balanced  by  the 
perfect  goodness  of  His  disposition  and  by  His  Itivine 
patience.  What  do  people  mean,  then,  by  asserting  a  conflict 
of  Christ  with  Satan,  more  than  is  expressed  by  affirming 
His  positive  fulfilment  of  His  vocation,  with  uninterrupted 
fidelity  to  tliat  vt nation,  witli  the  conduct  and  speech  which 
are  worthy  of  it,  with  inviolable  patience  under  aU  the 
sufifering,  even  the  most  intense,  which  was  allotted  to  Him 
in  consequence  of  His  vocation,  and  which  He  willingly 
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accepted  as  the  expression  of  Divine  providence !  In  thia 
^7  Christ  demonstiated  lor  Himself  His  Father's  relation 
to  Him  as  His  Son  and  Bevealer;  in  this  way  He  made 
possible  the  commimity  of  the  children  of  God,  who  share  His 
nature.  If  Christ,  however,  at  the  same  time  vanquished  the 
dovii  for  Himself  by  withstanding  all  the  temptations  which, 
had  they  taken  effect,  would  have  dragged  Him  down  into  the 
kingdom  of  sin,  yet  that  does  not  in  any  way  secure  the  com- 
munity founded  hy  Him  against  the  possihility  of  a  countless 
number  of  its  members  falling  away  to  Salau,  and  even  of 
certain  underUikiiigs  in  the  Uhurch  being  drawn  directly 
into  the  service  of  the  devil  How,  then,  can  it  be  asserted 
in  the  face  of  Church  history  that  Christ  hy  His  victory 
over  the  devil  altogether  withdrew  His  helieving  followers 
from  the  latter's  power  ? 

Hofmaiins  view  of  reconciliation  also  contains  no  refer- 
ence to  Christ's  conlHct  with  Satan.  "  Christ's  life,  which 
manifested  itself  in  His  obedience  in  His  vocation  even  unto 
death,  is  itself  reconciliation,  because  in  that  life  God 
carried  out  without  interruption  His  loving  fellowship  with 
the  one  sinless  member  of  humanity,  and  because  Christ 
passed  through  this  experience  not  for  lliuiöelf,  but  in  His 
destiny  as  the  lieginncr  of  the  new  humanity  wliich  is  His 
community  "  (vol  i  p.  618).  This  is  a  thoroughly  positive 
conception  of  the  matter,  in  which  the  value  of  Christ's  life 
is  quite  positively  defined.  But  the  agreement  between 
Hofmann  and  niyself  has  its  limits.  If  we  ask  what  con- 
stitutes the  new  relation  between  God  and  humanity  which 
is  brought  about  by  the  perfecting  of  Christ's  obedience  in 
His  vocation,  Hofmann's  readers  always  stumble  upon  the 
negative  formula  that  this  relation  is  no  longer,  like  the 
previous  one,  conditioned  by  sin.  He,  too,  has  failed  to 
observe  that  this  formula,  which  primarily  exactly  suits  the 
idea  of  forgiveness,  requires  to  be  supplemented  by  the 
positive  idea  of  eternal  life,  or  the  freedom  of  the  children 
of  God  over  the  world.  As  he  did  not  derive  the  latter 
datum  from  the  source  of  his  theology,  and  did  not  extend 
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his  iuvestigation  of  Scripture  to  this  point,  his  incomplete 
account  of  reconciliation  leads  to  an  effort  to  extract  from 
Chnst'B  passion  still  another  meaning  than  that  it  is  the 
occasion  of  a  special  proof  of  His  obedience  in  His  vocation. 
This  is  how  we  are  to  regard  Hofmanji's  formula,  that  in 
Christ's  life  and  suffering  Ood  manifested  not  only  His  will 
of  love  towards  humanity,  but  also  His  hatred  against  sin, 
since  the  creative  beginning  of  a  new  relation  between  €rod 
and  humanity  did  not  take  place  without  the  corresponding 
conclusion  of  the  previous  sin-determined  relation.  The 
question  lias  to  be  considered  whether  Hofmann  himself,  in 
his  view  of  Christ's  life,  has  carried  out  the  intended  co- 
ordination of  both  the  points  of  view — God's  loving  will 
towards  humanity  and  His  hatred  of  sin. 

We  may  actively  manifest  our  hatred  or  abhorrence  of 
sin,  if  we  have  the  power  and  alnlity  to  do  so,  in  eiilu  r  a  legal 
or  a  moral  way.  We  may,  if  we  have  the  power,  deprive  sin 
of  its  pretended  rights  by  punishment.  Or  we  may,  if  we 
have  the  ability,  show  our  abhorrence  of  it  by  the  practice 
of  the  good,  to  which  there  pertain  as  accidents  censure  of 
sm,  its  contrary,  and  readiness  to  suffer  under  the  sin  of 
others  rather  than  acquiesce  in  it.  Hofniann  himself  would 
not  have  the  first  case  applied  to  Christ's  death.  The 
second  case  he  asserts,  inasmuch  as  he  embraces  all  the 
valuable  phenomena  in  Christ's  life  under  His  obedience  in 
His  vocation,  an  obedience  which  exhibits  God's  fellowship 
of  love  with  Him,  and  at  the  same  time  represents  the 
beginning  of  the  new  humanity.  Now,  in  knowing  as  in 
willing,  every  position  established  in  a  certain  direction  is 
the  denial  of  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  therefore  impos- 
sible to  see  bow  God's  hatred  (gainst  sin  could  be  manifested 
in  Christ's  work  of  living  and  suffering  otherwise  than  in  the 
setting  forth  of  ilie  good  by  His  perfect  obedience  in  His 
vocation,  an  obedience  wliich  includes  acquiescence  in  the 
sufferings  inflicted  by  the  representatives  of  sin.  Hofmann 
himself,  now,  is  not  in  a  position  to  escape  from  this  line 
of  thought ;  he  cannot  conceive  the  circumstances  of  Christ's 
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suffering  euch  that  they  would  be  to  him  an  exhibition  of 
Grod's  hatred  of  sin  apart  from  their  subordination  to  Christ's 

positive  obedionce  in  His  vocation.  For  he  says  that  Christ 
gave  Himseii  up  to  God's  wrath  agiiinst  men  and  to  Satan's 
power  over  them  in  order  to  perfect  His  ohaHmcc  by  sub- 
jecting it  to  the  severest  trial  which  could  befall  it,  and  in 
order  so  to  experience  the  consequeuces  of  sin  that  His  last 
and  extremeet  suffering  should  also  be  the  eonsummatvm  of 
His  obedien^^}  Hofmann's  doctrine,  then,  may  appear  to  enjoy 
the  advantage  of  having  proved  that  Christ's  passion  com- 
prised not  only  His  positive  achievement  towards  reconcilia- 
tion, but  in  addition  to  that  a  negative  operation  'of  the 
Divine  hatred  against  sin ;  but  while  he  did,  Indeed,  attempt 
to  create  tliis  impression,  yet  in  reality  he  kept  to  the  lines 
of  that  positive  view  and  interpretation  of  Christ's  achieve- 
ment towards  reconciliation  which  alone  is  fitted  to  establish 
the  positive  inference  of  eternal  life. 

§  59.  The  individual,  too,  can  pronounce  forgiveness  or 
justification,  reconciliation  and  adoption  into  Divine  sonship, 
to  be  his  possession,  only  in  virtue  of  his  attaching  himself 
to  Christ's  life-work  as  a  whole.  For  we  have  this  pos- 
session only  as  members  of  the  religious  community  of 
Christ,  as  the  result  of  the  incalculable  and  mysterious 
interaction  between  our  own  freedom  and  the  determining 
inlluences  of  fellowship;  and  this  fellowship  is  ]H»s8ilile  in 
its  own  order  only  through  Christ's  unique  life-course  in 
its  well-known  double  aspect,  and  its  continuous  action 
through  all  the  ages.  The  condition  of  faith,  through  which 
the  individual  knows  himself  to  be  justified  by  Christ  or 
reconciled  with  Christ,  alters  nothing  in  the  connection  of 
ideas  which  I  have  set  forth.  Certainly  there  is  in  no  case 
either  a  meehanical  or  a  logical  necessity  laid  upon  indi- 
viduals to  join  themselves  in  faith  to  the  existing  Christian 
community.  Faith  begins  in  harmony  with  the  law  of 
freedom.  It  cannot  be  calculated  beforehand  whether  Christ 
will  find  faith,  and  the  fact  that  He  found  it  was  no  more 
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determined  beforehand  than  the  purpose  in  general  guarantees 
the  resnlt  But  after,  in  this  case,  the  result  has  happened, 
the  guiding  purpose  of  its  Author  provides  the  standard  bj 

which  it  is  to  be  judged.  The  individual  can  experience  the 
peculiar  eftecfc  wliich  proceeds  from  Christ  only  in  connection 
with  the  community  founded  by  Him,  and  on  the  pre- 
supposition of  its  existence.  The  assurance  of  Divine  grace 
ia  bound  up  with  this  eoonomy,  and  with  nothing  elseu 
This  is  also  the  meaning  of  the  5th  and  7th  Articles  of  the 
Augsbui-g  Confession.  For  reli^zion  is  always  social.  Christ 
did  not  aim  at  any  action  up(»n  men  wliich  would  merely 
be  a  moral  instruction  of  individuals.  On  the  contrary,  Uia 
purpose  in  the  latter  direction  was  subordinated  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  new  religioa  The  individual  believer,  therefore, 
can  rightly  understand  his  position  relatively  to  God  only 
as  meaninf^  that  he  is  reconciled  by  God  through  Christ  in 
the  community  founded  by  Chiist.  Tlie  fellowship  with  God 
through  Christ  which  is  thus  conditioned  is  the  intelligible  and 
valuable  content  of  the  fiiith  which  is  specifically  conscious 
of  itsell  Now  if,  on  account  of  Bom.  iv.  5,  we  are  to  adopt 
the  formula  that  faitli  is  coimted  for  righteousness,  this 
proposition  can  be  understood  in  harmony  with  oiu:  leading 
line  of  thought  only  as  meaning  that  we  esteem  faith  as  the 
subjeotive  manifestation  of  fellowship  with  Christ  For  it  is 
just  Christ's  value  for  Grod,  and  the  determining  influence  of 
Christ's  fellowship  with  him  upon  the  subject,  which  forms 
the  c^round  on  which  the  latter  is  justified,  i.e.  admitted  in 
spite  of  his  sins  to  fellowship  with  God.^  On  the  other  hand, 
the  proposition  would  not  be  understood  as  Paul  himself 
meant  it,  if  faUh  were  interpreted  as  a  adf-activUyt  wUh  a 
eofnUmt  due  to  the  endff'eet  himeelf, 

liepeated  reference  (vol.  i.  pp.  350,  G26  ;  supra,  pp.  84, 
107)  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  this  perversion  of  the 
Eeformation  view  was  brought  about  in  the  circles  of  Pietism. 

^  As  oftpn  as  the  fonnnlri  that  hHh  justifies  occnrs  in  tlio  Apoloyy  of  Ih^. 
Ai"jshurf/  Cni>/fssi"ii,  wc  SCO  clearly  that  it  is  an  inexact  expression,  which  h»» 
to     suppleuieuttHi  and  correct^fU  by  the  ideas  expressed  above. 
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Now  joBt  88  the  phenomenon  of  Pietism  was  poesible  at  all  in 
the  Lutheran  and  the  Beformed  Church  only  on  the  pre- 
supposition that  the  teleological  relation  of  the  idea  of  justifi- 
cation to  etiiiual  life  as  coiiRisting  in  freeddm  over  the  world 
had  been  forgotten,  so  that  distortion  of  the  conception  of 
justificatioQ  is  to  he  explained  especially  by  the  fact  that 
more  attention  was  directed  to  the  efforts  of  the  subject  after 
a  lively  and  sensible  Mth  than  to  the  object,  which  was  for 
the  Reformers  the  principal  thing.  According  to  this  view, 
the  believer  is  justiiied  ^  on  account  of  his  resolve  to  believe, 
as  subject  of  the  principle  of  the  sinless  life.  This  result  is 
also  partly  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  idea  of  righteous- 
ness, which  88  an  attribute  of  the  belieyer  is  derived  from  the 
judgment  of  Grod,  is  understood,  in  accordance  with  orthodoxy, 
as  equivalent  to  moral  perfection.  The  tacit  aosumption  that 
God  can  have  communion  only  with  the  morally  perfect 
(§  14),  led  to  the  interpretation  of  justification  in  the  sense 
that  God  imputes  the  moral  perfection  of  Christ  to  believers, 
and  therefore  regards  them  as  perfect  though  they  are  not  so. 
This  mode  of  arriving  at  the  judgment  of  God  is  abandoned 
in  Pietistic  circles,  but  in  its  place  there  is  constracted  the 
formula  that  God  imputes  to  the  believer  the  moral  perfec* 
tion  which  is  contained  in  faith  as  the  principle  of  the 
new  life  that  is  beginning;  and  Oetinger  and  Bothe  at 
the  same  time  asserted  that  God  in  this  way  anticipates 
His  judgment  upon  the  course  of  the  believer's  moral  life 
(vol.  i.  pp.  Ö52,  610).  We  can  here  perceive  how  much 
this  divergent  account  of  justification  is  dominated  by  that 
definition  of  the  idea  which  prevails  in  the  school  from 
whose  doctrines  in  other  rapects  these  very  writers  desire  so 
widely  to  differ.  This,  however,  is  a  phcuumenon  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  theology,  that  the  most  glaring  inconsistencies 
are  connected  with  the  facb  that  we  unconsciously  take 
over  from  our  opponent  the  very  point  on  which  they 
turn. 

It  is  still  necessary  to  subject  to  criticism  this  ricUbUc 
^  IQcredUgeMj^nelunt  pronounced  ngbteoiukj 
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theoiy  in  a  moderniaed  form.  Snlze  ^  expresses  himself  as 
follows:  "In  repentance  the  power  of  Divine  grace  which 

entered  our  soul  at  our  enlightenment  and  was  received  hy 
ua  in  faith,  i.e.  with  tnist,  fights  the  decisive  battle  with  pin. 
The  power  of  sin  is  tbuB  broken  at  its  centre.  CerUiinly 
that  does  not  yet  make  ns  perfectly  righteous  and  sinlesa 
The  development  of  life  in  ns,  of  which  Grod  is  the  Author, 
has  only  gained  a  vigorous  beginning  in  ns.  God  in  His 
grace  regards  this  beginning  as  the  completion,  for  indeed  He 
is  the  Author  of  it.  God  Himself  best  knows  the  uumi- 
potence  of  the  Divine  love  which  is  now  in  ns.  Therefore 
He  can  have  fiUl  confidence  regarding  ns,  that  the  completion 
will  not  fail  the  beginning.  On  the  ground  of  this  assurance 
He  rey:ards  us  as  ri<;hteous  thouirh  we  are  not  yet  so.  We 
believe  in  tiiis  judgment  of  God,  and  therefore  also  repirJ 
ourselves  as  righteous,  and  have  the  full  joy  of  our  Bancti- 
fioation  just  as  if  we  were  already  righteous.  Thus,  on  both 
sides,  laith  is  a  representation  of  the  future  as  present.** 
The  rights  of  religion  ate  claimed  for  this  interpretation  as 
against  the  traditional  view  tliat  justification  is  brought  about 
by  God,  because  we  believe  in  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  which 
He  made  to  God  for  us  and  by  which  the  tension  between 
justice  and  love  in  God  is  removed.  For  tins  historical 
knowledge  has  as  such  no  nlii^nous  value  and  no  tmat* 
worthiness.  Further,  the  need  of  satisfaction  before  forgive- 
ness is  provided  for  by  the  fact  tliat  in  our  earnest  repentance 
the  Spirit  of  Ood,  Who  is  in  us  through  regeneration, 
innocently  suffers  for  the  sin  of  the  old  man,  and  by  doing  so 
testifies  that  by  the  rule  of  Divine  justice  punishment  follows 
guilt,  though  punishment  as  such  is  now  removed.  Jnsti* 
fication,  however,  is  boxmd  up  with  C'lu  ist,  öincc  humanity 
as  a  whole  first  becomes  acceptable  to  God  in  Him  as  its 
Head,  and  then  the  Divine  life  of  the  individual  believer, 
which  Gtod  regards  as  righteousness,  is  awakened  by  Christ 

^JHe  MoMpljmnkte  der  kirchlichen  Glaubenslehre  mit  den  IFaHm  dtr 
Bekenntnisse  dargestdü  und  an  der  heiL  SckHfi  wnd  den  lindenmgen  dee 
Glaubens  geprüft,  1862,  p.  87  ff. 
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Conformity  to  the  image  of  the  Lord  is  of  course  brought 
about,  not  l)y  the  inculcation  of  a  system  of  doctrine  regard- 
iug  Jlim,  but  by  free  and  uncoustraiued  lovo  to  Him,  and 
in  this  way,  through  the  righteousneBS  of  Christ,  there  is 
wrought  m  us  the  righteousuess  which  justifies  us.  In  par* 
ticulftf,  the  death  of  Christ  serves  to  heget  in  us  the  new 
life,  through  the  power  which  this  event  exercises  upon 
the  heart,  inasmuch  as  by  it  siu  is  broken  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  life  of  this  world. 

The  same  principle,  exhibiting  the  same  opposition  be- 
tween the  religions  and  moral  interest  and  the  juristic  form 
of  the  traditional  doctrine  of  reconciliation,  is  asserted  by 
Hanne  ^  as  an  expression  of  the  "  modern "  religious  view : 
"  That  we  may  stand  as  righteous  before  God,  tliat  is,  that 
we  may  get  rid  of  the  burden  of  sin  and  the  condemnation 
felt  in  our  conscience,  we  ought  no  longer  to  remain  sinners, 
but  must  become  quite  other  men.  This  takes  place  when 
we  turn  tlie  whole  heart  to  God  ami  receive  Cluist  inwardly, 
that  with  Him  and  through  Him,  God's  Son,  we  ourselves 
maj  become  children  of  Qod.  When  we  have  become  one 
with  Christ  by  faith,  that  is,  when  we  begin  to  strive  with 
all  our  energy  to  become  children  of  God,  we  appear  before 
God  as  such — uh  Iiis  chikhtjn  whose  sin  He  graciously 
foigives  in  view  of  the  future  complete  dominion  of  the 
Christian  spirit  in  u&  For  we  are  not,  indeed,  perfect 
forthwith^  but  we  have  in  us  the  power  which  irresistihly 
changes  us  and  necessarily  brings  us  in  the  end  to  per- 
fection. In  view  of  this  certain  event  in  the  future  God 
declares  us  righteous,  and  removes  from  our  conscience 
the  burden  of  sin.  The  fact  that  we  are  for  the  present 
still  weak  in  the  new  life,  and  imperieot  beginners,  is  not 
taken  into  account  in  view  of  the  future,  which  must  be 
entirely  different,  and  which  has  already  planted  in  us  its 
shoots  and  sprouts,  from  wliieh  the  full  lluwer  is  slowly  but 
surely  developed.  Thus  it  is  only  by  actually  receiving 
Christ  into  our  inner  life  that  we  arrive  at  peace  of  conscience 
>  DeridfahvndderfetchidiUkhi  OhrUtm,  1871,  p.  Ifi. 
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and  blessedness.  By  this  path  of  religioiiB  and  moral  renewal 
alone  does  the  aiimer,  according  to  the  modern  view,  become 
a  Christian  and  receive  trae  salvation." 

Now  this  line  of  thought  is  not  in  truth  bo  very  modem ; 
for  it  is  as  a  whole  the  creed  of  Böhme  and  Dippcl,  who 
regard  the  imitation  of  Christ's  death  and  resurrection  in 
continual  repentance  as  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith. 
The  mystical  background  of  this  theory  is  also  indicated 
dearly  enongh  by  Solze,  when  he  makes  the  life  of  God  in 
the  believer  the  central  idea,  and  indirectly  by  Hanne,  when 
he  emphasises  at  the  cost  of  moral  freedom  the  necessity  and 
irresistibility  of  the  principle  working  in  the  believer.  But 
tho  direct  descent  of  the  accordant  formulae  of  Sulze  and 
Hanne  can  be  traced  back  through  £othe  and  Schleiermacher 
to  Oetinger,  and  in  particular  to  Kant  Ex^getical  proof  from 
tiie  New  Testament  can  be  clauned  for  this  doctrine,  only 
if  we  assume  that  the  contents  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  llomans  and  Paul's  other  utterances  to  the  same 
effect  do  not  indicate  a  secondary  line  of  thought,  but  the 
central  point  of  his  view  of  Christianity.  Bat  I  at  least 
cannot  believe  that  (vol.  it  pw  226X  In  this  theory  the  moral 
transformation  of  the  individual  is  in  itself  set  forth  as  the 
proper  purpose  of  Christianity,  and  the  religious  factor  is 
taken  into  account  only  in  the  sense  that  God  reeorriiises 
beforehand  the  effect  which  the  spiritual  action  of  Christ  will 
have  upon  the  formation  of  the  believer's  good  character. 
The  need  for  this  judgment  of  God  is  explained  by  saying 
that  it  is  the  condition  on  which  the  conscience  is  delivered 
from  the  burden  of  guilt,  and  the  true  joy  of  sanctification 
called  forth.  Now  when  the  individual  as  such  is  compared 
with  Christ  and  brought  into  connection  with  Him,  Christ's 
action  upon  him  is  supposed  to  mean  that  he  receives  Christ 
into  himself  as  his  ruling  ideal,  and  gives  u]>  the  sinful  direc- 
tion of  hiB  will  hy  a  free  resolution,  the  [lossibility  of  which 
depends  upon  the  conception  that  Christ  admitted  no  sin  into 
His  own  soul.  For  this  idea  bos  still  to  be  supplemented  if 
we  are  to  understand  the  power  which  the  death  of  Christ 
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muBt  exereiBe  upon  the  heart,  in  so  far  as  that  death  efifecte 

the  destruction  of  sin  as  a  whola 

The  advocates  of  this  view  are  justified  in  emphasising 
the  opposition  b(>tween  their  theory  and  the  traditional  tlieory 
of  the  Evangelical  Church.  For  they  exalt  the  intereet  of  the 
individual's  moral  transformation  above  the  religioos  interest 
of  Christianity,  no  less  distinctly  than  the  orthodox  doctrine 
is  calculated  to  exalt  the  cum  men  religious  transformation 
above  the  moral  renewal  of  the  individual.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  modem  theory  is  analogous  to  Socinianism,  though 
it  generally  uses  means  which  are  derived  from  holiness 
Pietism.  This  judgment  is  confirmed  in  particular  by  the 
way  in  which  the  Divine  sentence  of  justification  is  inter- 
preted. For  the  principle  of  the  now  life,  which  in  spite 
of  its  imperfect  working  out  in  the  believer  iß  to  be  regarded 
as  factually  identical  with  individual  moral  periection,  is 
equivalent  to  the  practical  obedianee  of  faith  which,  according 
to  the  Sodnian  doctrine,  Grod  regards  in  spite  of  its  defects  as 
empirically  perfect.  Now,  if  the  advocates  of  this  theory  urge 
against  orthodoxy  that  the  imputation  of  the  moral  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  to  the  individual  would  indicate  a  self-deception 
on  God's  part,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  this 
assumption  serves  for  the  appeasement  of  the  consdence  and 
for  moral  impulse — I  too  am  unable  to  understand  how  the 
assiuiiption  of  a  Divine  judgment  upon  the  new  life  of  the 
believer,  which  does  not  correspond  with  the  believer's  judg- 
ment of  himself,  can  have  any  value  for  the  latter.  It  may 
be  true  that  God  knows  the  individual  man  more  thoroughly 
than  it  is  possible  for  him  to  know  himself,  and  in  particular 
that  God  for  the  moment  regards  the  man  as  precisely  the 
opposite  of  what  he  appears  to  himself  to  be,  in  good  as  well 
as  in  eviL  But  what  will  the  result  be  if,  in  addition  to 
denying  the  conditions  of  freedom,  we  inculcate  upon  our* 
selves  a  faith  in  our  own  perfection  on  the  ground  of  the 
theoretical  persuasion  that  God,  in  accordance  with  conditions 
of  His  kuowl(Mlgo  innceePBible  to  us,  regards  us  as  perfect  ? 
Will  the  appeasement  of  the  conscience  and  the  juy  of  sancti- 
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fication  keep  theii'  proper  limits  on  these  terms  ?  I  should 
imagine  that  if  this  were  the  case  it  would  he  very  accidental. 
Tt  is  therefore  prohahle  that  a  mistake  has  been  committed 

at  this  ]H)int,  tlic  moro  su  as  along  with  the  intiiiition  to 
oppose  orthodoxy  there  goes  the  admission  of  the  idea — 
not  clearly  discarded  by  orthodoxy — ^tbat  in  justification  the 
question  at  issue  is  the  recognition  of  our  moral  perfection. 

The  same  dependence  on  the  form  of  doctrine  which  is 
regarded  as  orthodox  Lutheran — uaiuely,  that  justificatiou  has 
refereuce  to  the  individual  as  such — leads  iu  the  case  of 
another  representative  of  modem  Christianity  to  the  thesis 
that  the  action  of  Christ  is  to  be  apjoopriated  through  the 
imitation  of  His  religious  and  moral  uniqueness.  Christ's 
decisive  and  permanent  value  for  humanity  consists,  according 
to  Schwalb/  in  His  being  our  example;  and  he  says  it  is  no 
innovation,  but  the  practice  of  faith  from  the  earliest  times,  to 
strive  after  likeneas  to  Christ  iu  His  Divine  Sonship»  ie.  His 
peculiar  consciousness  of  Qod  as  His  Father,  and,  further,  to 
copy  His  moral  purity.  Now  this  preacher  is  certainly  right 
in  saying  thai  Iiis  programme  of  the  imitation  of,  or  assimila- 
tion to,  Christ  is  nothing  new ;  it  is  in  truth  the  formula  of 
practical  Christianity  in  the  Middle  Ages,  which  coincides 
with  the  monastic  endeavour  to  renounce  the  world.  It  will 
have  to  be  shown  later  how  this  tssk  was  modified  in  the 
Protestant  sense  (§  68) ;  but  in  any  case  this  change  in  the 
idea  is  not  adverted  to  by  Schwalb.  He  can  only  appeal  to 
the  way  in  whicli  the  example  of  Christ  is  developed  in  the 
True  Christianity  of  Johann  Arndt,  as  the  standard  of  all  the 
relations  of  life.  likeness  to  Christ  is  set  forth  in  certain 
statements  of  Paul  as  the  end  of  life  in  the  Christian  com- 
munity  (2  Cor.  ÜL  18;  Horn.  viii.  29).  If  Schwalb,  however, 
according  to  his  principle  of  the  typical  character  of  Christ 
in  His  God-consciousness  and  moral  purity,  makes  it  the 
Christian's  duty  "to  become  like  the  Lord  Christ,''*  the 

1  Vtr  aiU  und  der  neue  Olatibe  an  C^rMm,  1868. 

*  So  Hanne,  op.  eii.  p.  42:  '*  He  who  strives  with  fall  aunestnoss  to  appro- 
priate tlio  ideal  Christ,  and  to  become  like  Him,  cannot  succeed  in  doing  «o 
without  the  biatorioal  Christ." 
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question  remains  how  this  is  to  be  done.  Now  among  the 
theologians  of  this  group  it  is,  indeed,  constantly  being  said 
that  "  we  receiye  Christ  into  our  hearts/'  or  that  "  we  give 

up  our  liüärts  to  Him,"  and  so  it  is  puöbible  tliat  wh.il  tliey 
mean  ia  nob  exhausted  by  the  phrase  that  Christ  is  our 
example.  But  whatever  relation  the  vague  and  yadliatiug 
expressions  of  these  theologians  may  haye  to  the  claim  they 
make  to  he  *'  modernising  "  Christianity,  it  concerns  our  interest 
to  determine  how  far  imitation  really  goes,  for  the  idea  of 
imitation  suggests  itself  as  correluH\'e  to  the  pattern  char- 
acter thus  asserted  to  belong  to  Ohrifit  alone. 

Imitation  has  but  a  yery  lunited  scope  in  mental  lifa 
It  is  a  regular  form  of  mental  acquisition  in  childhood ;  as 
the  form  assumed  by  evil  habits,  it  extends  into  the  years  of 
riper  youth ;  if  it  appears  further  as  the  predoinni;int  form 
of  mental  a{»propriation,  it  is  the  mark  of  mental  narrow- 
ness or  approach  to  idiocy.  For  imitation  extends  only  to 
particular  relations  of  mental  life,  and  these,  too,  such  as  are 
yery  apparent  to  the  senses.  It  is  therefore  quite  impossible 
to  imitate  a  person's  character  as  a  whole,  even  though  it 
expresses  itself  never  so  stronf^ly  and  clearly  in  his  de- 
meanour. If  it  is  possible  to  regard  a  son  as  the  spiritual 
image  of  his  father,  similarity  of  natural  disposition  is  the 
principal  motiye  of  his  sympathy  with  his  father's  manner, 
the  appropriation  of  which  in  childhood  and  in  the  father^s 
presence  is  assisted  by  the  imitation  of  cxlijniiiLs,  but  is  m 
truth  brought  about  by  the  incalculable  aesthetic  attraction 
which  the  father's  well-defined  character  exercises  upon  the 
similarly  constituted  son.  If  imitetion  were  the  form  in 
which  likeness  to  the  father's  character  was  to  be  reached, 
the  child  would  have  to  understand  how  to  separate  and  to 
combine  again  in  thought  all  the  ])articular  virtues  as  such 
in  which  character  consists;  but  this  goes  beyond  the  know- 
ledge which  is  possible  in  childhood.  Harmony  of  characters 
is  often  found,  too,  outside  the  hereditary  fellowship  of  the 
family,  between  juniors  and  seniors,  between  scholars  and 
teachers;  this,  however,  is  the  case  only  in  consequence  of 
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their  free  recognition  of  the  same  life-purpose,  and  the  normal 
special  means  employed  lor  its  personal  inoulcation.  Bat 
pre-eminent  men,  the  master-minds  of  history,  cannot  be  in 
any  danger  of  heing  matched  by  imitation ;  for  all  agreement 
of  (  hanictor  willi  them,  the  more  widely  it  extends,  is  the 
more  markedly  accompauicd  by  a  sense  of  the  dissimilarity 
that  remains  behind,  all  pointing  to  the  fact  that  these  great 
men  are  originals,  and  matohless  in  their  own  order. 

Ko  man,  I  suppose,  was  ever  more  in  earnest  about  the 
imitation  of  Christ  than  St.  Frauci« ;  but  lie  laid  hold  upon 
the  outwardly  perceptible  circumstances  of  Christ's  life  of 
poverty,  and  exaggerated  them.  Yet  this  method  was  domin- 
ated by  that  submission  to  Christ  which  is  of  a  general  and 
inward  kind.  Not  only  did  he  assume  that  he  was  subject 
to  Christ  in  virtue  of  redemption,  but  the  resolution  to  imitate 
Chiist's  poverty  was  buund  up  with  the  fact  that  Francis 
conceived  his  Model  not  only  in  His  relation  to  God,  but  - 
also  in  a  relation  to  the  world,  which  implies  that  the  Bearer 
of  the  perfect  religion  renounced  the  world,  inasmuch  as  He 
withdrew  Himself  from  all  the  natural  ways  and  arrange- 
ments of  life.  On  this  assumption,  that  religion  reflecte 
itself  in  a  definite  attitude  towards  tlic  world,  the  imitation 
of  Christ  in  the  features  of  poverty  and  renunciation  of  the 
world  seemed  poesiblei  This  whole  field  of  course  lies  quite 
outside  the  horizon  of  the  ^modern"  theologian,  who  looks 
upon  Christianity  as  exhausted  in  the  reproduction  in  men  of 
Divine  8onshi[i,  and  thus  sets  aside  the  idea  of  redemption 
or  reconciliation  by  Christ,  not  only  in  a  detiuite  doctrinal 
form,  but  in  every  form,  or  limits  its  validity  to  the  voluntary 
act  of  the  individual's  self-conversion.  But  how  do  we  come 
at  all  to  imitate  Christ's  Divine  Sonship  ?  Does  this  task 
possess  no  special  features  which  would  be  worth  discussing  ? 
Is  it  80  much  as  intelligible  without;  any  special  presup])osi- 
tions  ?  What  reply  can  be  made  if  I  again  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  imitation  of  great  men  in  their  distinctive 
character  is  an  impossibility,  not  to  judge  it  more  severely  ? 
But  certainly  the  utterly  unpractical  attitude  and  the 
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emptiness  of  the  programme  oi  **  modern  "  Christianity  is  not 

to  be  urged  solely  against  the  representative  of  the  standpoint 
which  T  am  at  pres(!nt  criticising.  On  the  contrary,  the 
error  which  is  juimarily  observable  in  this  school  rests  upon 
a  tradition  to  which  people  usually  surrender  themselveB 
without  criticism. 

For  since  Schleiermaoher  raised  the  problem  of  the 
peculiar  psychological  character  of  religion,  German  theology 
has  never  grown  weary  of  occupying  itself  with  it  afresh. 
Nobody,  indeed,  has  been  able  to  maintain  the  conception  of 
feeling  in  the  sense  asserted  by  Schleiermaoher,  as  the 
function  of  absolute  dependence  upon  (Jod ;  on  the  contrary, 
psychological  investigation  has  always  been  led  on  to  other 
lines.  In  one  respect,  however,  Schleiernmcher's  precedent 
dominates  all  subsequent  attempts,  namely,  in  the  fact  that 
religion  is  always  represented  simply  as  a  relation  to  God, 
but  not  at  the  same  time  as  a  relation  or  attitude  of  man  to 
the  world  (p.  28).  Schleiermacher  was  able  to  disregard 
this  latter  requirement  because  his  dialectic  led  him  to 
include  in  the  idea  of  God  neutrality  towards  the  world, 
the  indifference  of  undivided  unity  towards  the  manifold  of 
existence.  Certainly  he  satisfied  that  requirement  in  so  far 
as  he  taught  that  the  feeling  of  dependence  on  God  fills  up 
a  moment  of  time,  only  when  it  is  combined  with  an  act  of 
BCTisuous  feeling  or  with  acts  of  ideation  or  volition  which 
relate  to  the  world.  But  this  view  has  had  no  effect  upon 
his  followers,  who,  in  spite  of  their  proposed  alteration  o! 
psychological  theory,  have  regarded  the  contents  of  religion 
only  as  related  to  God  and  never  at  the  same  time  as  related 
to  the  work],  thougli  tlie  liistorical  appeal auce  of  all  religions 
actually  demands  the  latter  view.  People  retlect  on  the 
relation  of  rehgion,  especially  the  Christian  religion,  to  the 
world  only  when  they  want  to  determine  the  way  in  which 
moral  conduct  is  related  to  religious  faith.  But  as  in  doing 
so  care  has  to  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  two,  their 
nttoTilion  if=?  never  drawn  to  the  fact  that  there  is  another 
relation  of  man  to  the  world,  the  regulation  of  which  muat 
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be  directly  provided  for  in  the  idea  of  religion.    I  mean  that 

in  Christianity  we  are  not  rcliiu'iously  dependent  upon  the 
supr.iijiundane  God  witliout  at  tlie  same  time  experiencing 
our  religioufi  freedom  relatively  to  the  world,  and  actively 
manifesting  our  religious  dominion  over  it  in  one  view  of  the 
world  and  our  personal  tone  of  feeling.^ 

What,  then,  do  exhortations  to  imitate  the  God-con- 
sciousnoss  of  Christ  or  to  awakeu  the  assurance  of  ]Ji\ine 
sonship  in  ourselves  sicrnify,  unless  it  is  at  the  same  time 
taught  that  this  form  finds  its  material  in  all  those  relations 
of  man  to  the  world  in  which,  according  to  the  natural  view 
of  things,  he  is  dependent  on  the  world,  while  this  form 
becomes  operative  in  the  material  indicated  when  onr 
judgment  regarding  these  relations  and  the  tone  of  feeling 
they  produce  changes  the  impression  we  have  naturally  into 
that  of  dominion  over  things?  But  if  the  Christian  God- 
oonsoiousness  is  conceived,  as  it  must  be,  in  such  a  way  that 
spiritual  dominion  over  onr  situation  in  the  world  is  the 
obverse  side  of  our  Divine  sonship,  then  it  is  at  least  a 
dubious  formula  whic  h  prescribes  the  imitation  of  the  God- 
conscionsness  of  Christ^    For  those  relations  to  the  world  in 

*  T  liavf  l>orore  mo  t\ro  popular  Uieological  treatisfs  of  reocnt  d.ite,  the  one 
ftdin  tlio  fluid  of  critical,  the  other  from  that  of  apologetic  tlieolofry.  It  is 
uotictiublu  liuw  little  tlieir  formulae  regarding  justification  aod  Diviue  sonship 
differ  from  one  another,  bnt  at  the  same  time  bow  little  practical  froit  they 
yield,  because  neither  of  them  embraces  the  Chnstiaik  goal  of  dominion  over 
the  world.  Briit  knor,  Jf'as  ist  die  Rechtfertigung  aus  dem  Glaul/en?  (Heiihl- 
berg,  1S72)  pp.  00,  32:  "All  nliprion  is  a  feeling  of  dependence  on  Clod. 
Freedom  iu  Ciud  is  its  end  and  aim.  The  phrase  sola  Ji(U  makes  tint  de- 
pendence on  God  abaolntet  to  the  esdiuioii  of  vrtgj  other  temporally  con* 
ditioned,  bnmanly  mnndane,  mediation  or  anthority;  at  the  tame  time» 
however,  it  conditions  the  true  ideal  freedom  of  the  spirit  and  conscience  by 
the  itloa  of  the  omuipoteuco  and  love  of  God.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  Divine  son- 
ship  manifests  itself  in  J^us  Christ  in  iu  truth  and  perfection,  through  the 
}wwvr  of  the  satiefaetton  and  bleeeeduess  which  it  is  oapablo  of  giving ;  it 
shovs  in  Him  aa  the  Foonder  and  Pattern  of  diristianity  bow  abeolnte  de- 
pendence  on  God,  the  Father  of  lore,  is  one  with  absolute  freedom  in  God.^ 
Pfeiffer,  Dn.^  Oofffkimlvrhn ffif*i:rnt''f)fsn'n  (B'ln  and  St.  Hnllen,  lS7f5'!,  p.  74: 
*'Thc  right  filial  relation  i.>f  man  to  (1  od,  according  to  the  teaching  of  Jesu;», 
h  the  unconditional  surrcuder  of  the  aoul  to  God,  and,  as  the  result  of  accept- 
ance tbronj^h  graoe^  the  conaciotteneas  of  receiving  the  oontinnal  oommnnioation 
of  the  Spt  i  t  from  tho  Being  of  the  Father  and  of  being  bleaaed  in  this  eommnni- 
oation  of  life." 
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which  Christ  experienced  His  (J  od -consciousness  aucl  made 
proof  of  it  for  Himself  and  for  God»  are  so  distinct  from 
those  in  which  the  members  of  His  oommimitj  stand,  that 
Christ  is  withdrawn  from  all  direct  imitation.  The  main- 
tenance of  Clirist's  G()d-consciousne8s  in  His  relation  to  the 
uorhl  is  especially  expressed  in  the  jmtience  which  He 
brought  to  bear  on  His  sufferings,  which  were  the  outcome 
of  the  situation  called  for  bj  His  vocation  and  of  the  an- 
tagonism to  it  felt  by  the  rnling  society.  His  vocation, 
however,  is  unique  in  its  kind ;  for  its  special  character  is 
directed  to  the  general  moral  task  as  such,  in  other  words 
to  the  founding  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  community 
destined  for  this  task  (§  48).  Therefore  nobody  can  directly 
imitate  Him;  and  an  imitation  which  selects  particular 
visible  aspects  of  His  life-course  would  still  be  no  imitation 
of  Christ  For  this  reason  what  even  8t.  Francis  ]>rescnts  is 
by  no  means  a  satisfying,  but  rather  an  unsucc^iööiui  copy  of 
his  Master. 

If  Christ's  pattern  character  is  nevertheless  to  be  used  as 
a  standard  of  the  Christian  life,  what  it  yields  is  nothing  but 
fidelity  in  the  moral  vocation  which  is  assigned  to  everyone 

as  the  special  field  of  his  conlrilmtion  to  the  Kingdom  of 
God.^  But  before  we  can  assert  this  idea  as  valid  for 
ourselves,  we  must  remember  that  owing  to  the  difference 
between  Christ  and  us  we  have  primarily  no  right  to  that 
consciousness  of  Divine  sonship  in  which  we  might  copy 
the  God-consciousness  of  Christ.  It  has  been  possible  for 
Scliwalli  to  disrei^ard  this  fact  because  he  has  not  clearly  and 
fully  described  the  position  of  those  whom  he  exhorts  to 
imitate  Christa  The  fact  that  it  gives  us  no  difficulty,  or 
that  we  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  set  our  trust 
on  God  like  ehildreu,  is  due  to  our  having  grown  up  and 
having  been  educated  in  the  Cliristian  community.  This 
circumstance,  however,  must  be  expressly  recognised  in  a 
theory  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  must  be  declared  to  be 
the  given  presupposition  of  the  desired  imitation  of  the  God- 
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oonsciousness  of  Christ  Apart  from  this  practical  social 
foundation  for  eveiy  exercise  of  Christian  piet^,  we  mast  at 
the  outset  confess  that  through  our  participation  in  the  sin 

of  society  we  stand  far  away  from  God.  We  are  justified, 
liowever,  in  the  assurance  of  Divine  sonship,  in  spite  of  our 
sense  of  guilt,  because  we  belong  to  the  community  which  is 
founded  by  Christ  as  the  community  of  reconciliation  with 
God — founded  through  the  fulfilment  of  Hia  vocation,  and 
under  circumstances  such  as  to  surround  the  idea  of  oar 
imitating  UuiL  vocation  with  the  most  important  hmitatious. 
On  these  presuppositions,  and  following  the  impulse  of  recon- 
ciliation, we  may,  without  any  intention  of  imitating  Christ 
in  all  the  situations  of  life  in  which  a  natural  dependence  on 
the  world  is  expressed»  prove  our  Divine  sonship  by  a  frame 
of  mind  which  changes  the  sense  of  dependence  into  its 
opposite.  In  the  assurance  that  all  things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God,  because  Ciod's  love  is  manifested 
to  them  in  reconciliation  through  Christ,  we  may  exercise  the 
same  dominion  over  the  world  which  Christ  exercised  by  the 
assertion  of  His  consciousness  of  God,  But  we  shall  do  this 
all  the  more  surely,  the  less  we  propose  to  imitate  Christ  in 
this  relation,  and  tlie  more  we  extend  our  confidence  in  our 
reconciliation  with  God  tlirough  Him  to  trust  in  the  Fatherl  v 
grace  of  God  in  all  our  experiences.  Without  this  positive 
supplement  given  by  the  independence  of  our  self-feeling 
over  the  world,  the  formula  of  our  freedom  in  God  obtained 
for  us  by  Christ  is  certainly  as  empty  and  meaningless  as  the 
task  set  us  to  imitate  Hia  God-consciousness.  For  without 
that  content  freedom  in  God  is  the  formula  of  woiid* 
renouncing  mysticism,  which  attains  its  end  only  with  that 
renunciation  of  spiritual  personality  after  which  it  also 
strives  (vol.  L  p.  122).  The  latter,  however,  must  rather  be 
preserved  unto  eternal  life  in  Divine  sonship,  and  the  lord- 
ship over  the  world  corresponding  thereto. 

§  ^0.  The  statement  that  it  is  inside  the  community  of 
believers  that  experience  of  reconciliation  through  Christ  is 
to  be  had,  corresponds  to  the  general  experimental  truth  that 
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every  spiritual  acquisition  is  brought  about  by  the  incalculable 
intexaction  between  the  freedom  of  the  individual  and  the 
stimalatiDg  and  guiding  impraesionB  which  he 
fellowship  with  others.  That  statement  does  not,  however, 
imply  that  the  value  which  inheres  in  the  personal  work  of 
Christ  for  our  reconciliation  is  superseded  by  the  existence  of 
Divine  sonship  in  the  other  members  of  the  community,  and 
pushed  BO  much  into  the  backgroond  that  we  might  disregard 
Christ  as  the  Author  of  our  reconciliation.  Still  less  can  it 
be  maintained  that  Christ's  work  of  reconciliation  is  bound  up 
with  the  privileges  of  an  order  in  the  Church,  and  transiiüLted 
ex  opere  aperato  through  their  sensible  actions.  Christ  comes 
to  act  upon  the  individual  believer  on  the  one  hand  through 
the  MBtorical  remembrance  of  Him  which  is  possible  in  the 
Church,  on  the  other  hand  as  the  permanent  Author  of  all 
the  inthiences  and  impulses  which  are  due  to  other  men,  and 
like  in  nature  to  Himself;  and  tliis  necessarily  takes  place  in 
a  personal,  and  not  in  a  material  form.  Accordingly,  the 
result  of  reconciliation  appears  in  its  normal  completeness  in  * 
subjective  faiih  in  ChritL  Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  repeat 
and  to  bring  in  what  has  already  (pp.  101,  142)  been  set 
forth  as  the  view  of  the  Eeformers  and  as  the  inevitable 
result  of  observation.  To  believe  in  Christ  implies  that  we 
accept  the  value  of  the  Divine  love,  which  is  manifest  in 
His  work,  for  our  reconciliation  with  God,  with  that  trust 
which,  directed  to  Him,  subordinates  itself  to  God  as  His  and 
our  Father;  whereby  we  are  assured  of  eteriNil  life  and 
blessedness.  Faith  in  Christ  is  neitlier  belief  in  the  truth  of 
His  history  nor  assent  to  a  scientific  judgment  of  knowledge 
such  as  that  presented  by  the  Chalcedonian  formula.  It  is 
not  a  recognition  of  His  Divine  nature  of  such  a  kind  that, 
in  affimdng  it,  we  disregard  His  life-work  and  His  action 
for  the  salvation  of  those  who  have  to  reckon  thcmöclves  as 
belonging  to  His  ( <  ^linmnity.  In  so  far  as  trust  in  Him 
includes  a  knowledge  of  Him,  tins  knowledge  will  determine 
the  value  of  His  work  for  our  salvation.  This  value  is  to  be 
decided  by  the  fact  that  Christ,  as  the  Bearer  of  the  perfect 
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revelation  of  God»  through  His  flolidarily  with  the  Father,  in 
the  right  exercise  of  His  lovh  and  patience  over  the  world, 

demoustrated  His  Godhead  as  man  for  the  salvation  of  those 
whom,  as  His  community,  He  at  the  same  time  repre^nted 
before  the  Father  by  His  obedienoe»  and  stiU  representa 
In  this  way  He  awakens  the  trust  in  Himself  which,  as 
passionate  personal  conyiction,  overcomes  and  subordinates 
to  itself  all  the  other  motives  of  life,  using  as  it  does  the 
tradition  of  Christ  propagated  in  the  Church,  and  thus 
putting  itself  into  connection  with  all  those  who  believe  in 
Christ  The  reooUection  of  guilt  which  has  been  forgiven  ns, 
and  is  daily  forgiven,  combined  as  it  is  with  faith  in  the 
Bedeemer,  and  suffused  with  penitence,  does  not  hinder  us 
from  asaertiiig  a  distinct  self-feeling  over  against  the  world, 
which  no  longer  dominates  ua  or  separates  us  from  Grod. 
Faith,  if  it  is  derived  from  Divine  grace,  will  also  overcome 
the  disturbances  which  arise  from  temptations  due  to  the 
world.  For  either  these  temptations  can  be  repelled,  or,  if 
we  fail  to  do  so,  the  sins  which  we  commit  afresh  are,  in  our 
readiness  to  repent  through  trust  in  Clirist,  subordinated  to 
His  forgiving  grace.  As  this  comes  to  be  a  question  of  the 
rule  of  the  Christian  life,  the  view  of  the  world  which  befits 
the  believer  in  Christ  is  designed  to  enable  him  to  assume, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  world  created  and  governed  by 
Grod,  the  pusition  guaranteed  to  him  by  Christ.  For  in 
Chriatianity  a  direct  claim  is  made  for  the  personal  feeling  of 
self  by  the  assertion  that,  on  the  ground  of  reconciliation 
with  God,  each  man  has,  not  the  significance  of  a  dependent 
part  of  the  world,  but  the  value  of  a  whole — a  value  which 
proves  itself  by  spiritual  dominion  over  the  individual  and 
particular  motives  which  are  contained  in  tlio  world.  But 
the  key  to  every  conception  of  an  actual  whole  lies  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  special  conditions  under  which  a  universal 
end  may,  in  accordance  with  law,  be  realised  in  a  complex 
of  particular  phenomena.  According  to  this  rule,  persons! 
conviction  of  the  Christian  view  of  the  world,  in  which  the 
correspondiug  seif-feciuig  is  assured  of  its  validity,  depends 
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on  faith  in  the  Divine  worth  of  Cbiiat.  For  His  historical 
appearance  denotes  not  only  the  organking  centre  of  the 
world -whole  within  which  the  spiritual  self  -  feeling  of 

Christians  receives  its  ])ermariciiL  and  specific  satisfaction, 
but  also  the  absolutely  suflicient  ground  of  knowledge  by 
which  we  make  that  view  of  the  world  our  own.  We  make 
this  veiy  view  of  the  world,  and  the  self-judgment  corre- 
sponding to  it,  valid  for  ourselves  when  we  heoome  personally 
convinced  of  the  value  of  Christ  as  the  Revealer  of  the 
Divine  pur|)ose  of  the  world,  and  the  Founder  of  the  com- 
munity reconciled  with  God  by  Hiui.  At  the  same  time  we 
affirm  the  value  of  the  view  of  the  world  guaranteed  by  Him 
hj  making  it  the  supreme  motive  for  our  exeroiae  of  will, 
and  that  in  the  direction  both  of  reverence  for  God  and  of 
moral  activity  devoted  to  the  final  end  of  the  Elingdom  of 
God.  For  these  reasons,  faith  in  Clirist  is  the  full  and  clear 
expression  of  our  subjeotive  conviction  of  the  truth  of  His 
religion. 

Faith  in  Christ  and  Gtod  falls  within  the  compass  of  the 
idea  of  love  already  defined  (p.  277).    It  is  that  oontmuons 

direction  of  the  will  to  the  final  end  of  Gud  and  Christ, 
which  the  believer  maintains  for  his  own  sake.  In  this 
sense  Thomas  rightly  decided  that  love  to  God  is  the  essence 
of  faith,  since  it  raises  the  intellectual  act  to  the  worth  of  a 
religious  function  (p^  103).  Now  in  the  New  Testament,  in 
spite  of  the  commandment  of  love  to  God,  a  very  sparing  use 
is  made  of  this  idea  (vol.  ii.  p.  100),  and  love  toward  Christ 
is  not  expressed  except  in  John  xxi.  15,  lö.  There  is  good 
reason  why  it  is  otherwise  in  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment As  a  generic  idea  love  to  Christ  is  more  indefinite 
than  futh  in  Him.  The  former  term  leaves  the  point  un- 
decided whether  we  put  ourselves  on  a  level  with  Cijrist  or 
subordinate  ourselves  to  Him.  But  faith  in  Christ  includes 
the  confession  of  His  Godhead  and  His  dominion  over  ns, 
and  thus  denies  the  possibility  of  equality  with  Him.  This 
is  the  evident  purpose  which  leads  the  Beformers  to  elaborate 
the  idea  of  faith  in  Christ  If  Christ  takes  the  place  of  God, 
38 
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faith  in  Him  \^  necessarily  a  kind  of  obedience  (Bom.  L  5). 
Nevertheless  the  demand  for  love  to  Christ  ooeupies  an  ex- 
ceedingly large  place  not  onlj  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  also 
in  the  Churches  which  sprang  from  the  Reformation.  Advo- 
cates of  this  trend  of  feeling'  have  declared  that  my  exposition 
of  faith,  which  has  kept  to  ttie  line  of  the  doctrinal  standards 
of  the  Befonnation,  is  antiquated.    I  affirm,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  Bef ormation  antiquated  that  "  love  to  Christ "  which 
is  here  in  question.    For  love  very  diBtinctlj  implies  the 
equality  of  the  person  loving  with  the  beloved.    St  Bernard 
(vol.  i  p.  116),  who  gave  to  the  world  the  pattern  of  this, 
species  of  piety,  expressly  states  that  in  intercourse  with  the 
Bridegroom  awe  ceases,  majesty  is  laid  aside,  and  immediate 
personal  intercourse  is  carried  on  as  hetween  lovers  or 
neighbours.^    And  these  features  recur  wherever  love  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  is  expressed  in  the  terms  of  the  Song  of  Songs. 
Now  in  the  Latin  Cathohe  Church  this  form  of  devotion  and 
its  excitement  by  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are 
logically  consistent.    For  that  Church's  view  of  Christ  is 
dominated  by  a  complete  breach  between  His  Godhead  and 
manhood  (vol.  i.  pp.  38,  47,  56).    In  the  traditional  furmulas 
the  Godhead  which  forms  the  background  of  the  man  Christ 
is  confessed,  but  a  living  interest  attaches  only  to  this  latter 
Being,  Whom  Augnstine  designated  as  the  Bearer  of  mediation 
with  God,  as  the  Bepresentative  of  God's  love,  and  in  Whom 
later  writers  further  reverence  the  Ideal  of  human  destiny, 
the  fairest  of  the  sons  of  men,  and  Wliom  by  tlie  play  of  fancy 
upon  Him  they  clasp  in  their  arms.    In  the  Latin  Middle  Ages 
people  purchased,  by  the  verbal  confession  of  Christ's  Godhead, 
freedom  to  love  Him  as  a  mere  man,  to  imitate  Him  as  such» 
to  bring  Him  down  to  theur  own  level,  to  play  with  Him 
(p.  391).     At  tliat  time  they  attached  a  practical  idea  to  His 
Godhead  only  when  they  thought  of  His  Judgment.  The 
latter  idea,  however,  held  good  for  a  class  different  from 
those  who  cultivated  familiar  intercourse  with  Him;  or  if 
such  became  alarmed  at  this  prospect,  then  all  love-play 

>  Oetchi«^  da  Piaitmus,  i.  p.  49. 
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with  the  Lord  Jesus  was  forgotten.  The  Reformers  tran- 
scended these  fragmentary  and  incoherent  views,  inasmuch 
aa  hj  faith  in  CiiriBt  they  expressed  revmnce  for  the  God- 
man,  and  taught  men  by  trust  in  Him  to  banish  their  terror 
at  the  Judga  These  conditions  of  Ftotestant  piety  correspond 
to  the  eOurts  of  the  Eeformcrs  to  show  tliat  His  Godhead  is 
pruseut  precisely  in  the  mediatorial  achieveiueuts  of  His 
eartlily  life  (p.  394).  It  was  therefore  a  reaction  from  the 
clearly  recognisable  purpose  of  the  Beformation  when  the 
Mediaeval  material  of  devotion  was  again  admitted  into 
the  Lutheran  Church  soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  Book 
oi  Concord,  and  later  into  the  "Reformed  Church.^ 

If,  then,  it  is  claimed  that  the  Keformation  conception 
of  faith  in  Christ  is  transcended  and  superseded  by  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  Savionr»  I  must  assume  that  this  pre- 
tension has  behind  it  all  those  strainings  of  the  fancy  with 
which  I  am  familiar  all  the  way  from  Benuird  to  Spangcnberg.* 
In  my  History  of  Pietism^  however,  I  liave  given  reasons  why 
they  mark  no  improyement  upon  the  attitude  of  faith  in 
Christ  described  by  the  Befonnere.  The  principal  reason 
against  the  above  contention  is  that  the  excitement  of  the 
fancy  and  the  effort  after  a  more  or  less  sensuous  feeling 
of  pleasure  usually  end  in  the  0})p()site  result  of  desertion 
and  dulness  of  feeling.  This  method  accordingly  brings  un- 
happiness  in  its  train,  whilst  blessedness  is  guaranteed  by 
faith  in  Christ  when  righUy  understood.  Perhaps  this 
objection  does  not  apply  to  the  assertion  which  is  made 
by  many  of  mv  theological  opponents — that  an  immediate 
personal  relation  to  Christ  and  to  God  is  the  kernel  of  the 
Christian  life.  But  if  they  demand  that  theological  doctrine 
shall  expressly  justify  this  practice  of  theirs  and  determine 
its  conditions,  the  following  facts  have  to  be  considered. 
Every  religious  judgment,  and  so  every  devout  consideration 
of  God's  leadings  and  claims  as  well  as  of  Christ's  benefits, 

»  Op.  CÜ.  i.  pp.  1'2{>,  281,  IT.  p.  48.  iiL  pp.  94,  212. 

'  Spangenbcrg  {Idea  ßcUi  jratrum)  first  develops  the  doctrine  of  grace  in 
relation  to  faith,  but  ia  addition  to  that  prescribes  love  to  God  aa  a  contom- 
pktiT«  anrciae  {ep,  df.  iii.  p.  454). 
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is  due  to  our  regarding  God  and  Christ  as  present.  But  we 
find  ourselves  placed  immediately  over  against  that  which 
we  view  as  present.  In  this  sense  Melanchthon  designates 
the  mtuition  of  Christ,  or  of  the  pronuse  of  grace  of  which 
He  is  the  Bearer»  as  the  regular  means  of  impressing  upon 
ourselves  the  fonriveness  of  sins  or  the  assurance  of  salvation 
(p.  142).  Now  this  method  of  devotion  may  keep  wholly 
within  its  own  special  rights,  even  when  theology,  having  as 
a  science  fully  and  clearly  to  determine  the  inner  texture 
of  religion,  is  ob%ed  to  point  out  that  such  acts  of  religions 
imagination  proceed  from  a  series  of  mediating  causes,  the 
consideration  of  which  is  overleapt  in  the  moment  of  con- 
templation. If  those  who  are  intent  on  the  practice  of  an 
immediate  personal  relation  to  Christ  also  possess  theological 
enlture,  they  will  not>  I  hope,  deny  that  their  oontemplattve 
presentation  to  themselves  of  Christ  as  their  Bedeemer  and 
Lord  is  possible  only  because  they  have  been  brought  up  in 
the  Church,  have  in  it  become  believers,  and  in  it  have  been 
furnished  with  the  right  knowledge  of  Christ;  and  they  will 
not,  I  hope,  gainsay  Calvin's  statement  that  Christ,  even  as 
He  is  represented  in  devotion,  can  be  rightly  conceived  only 
as  invested  with  His  Word  (p.  113).  One  who  understands 
physiology  and  psychology  acts  like  every  other  man  on  the 
assumption  that  in  his  sense  -  perceptions  he  stands  im- 
mediately over  against  things.  But  in  his  scientific  estimate 
of  such  occurrences  the  physiologist  and  psychologist  points 
out  that  these  include  a  very  complicated  process  of  media* 
tion,  in  which  the  judgment  of  the  beholder  modifies  the 
physical  impressions  of  lij^ht  on  the  eye  so  as  to  determine 
the  size  and  distance  of  things  in  the  way  which  we  think 
a  matter  of  immediate  perception.  In  the  same  way  the 
theologian  is  obliged  to  trace  back  the  immediate  contempla- 
tion of  Christ  in  the  exercise  of  devotion  to  all  the  historical 
presuppositions  of  that  act,  and  to  remind  Iiis  readers  of 
these,  in  order  that  devotion  may  not  be  taken  up  with 
arbitrary  distortions  of  the  picture  of  Christ 

For  this  purpose  theology  has  to  insist  that  the  con- 
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templation  of  Christ  which  befits  the  Evaogelical  Christian 
shall  have  mixed  up  with  it  none  of  the  elements  of  the 
Song  of  Songs,  that  is,  no  love-play  on  an  equal  footing 

with  the  beloved.  For  tliis  whole  domain  lies  outbidc  the 
Word  with  which  Christ  is  iuvested  when  He  presents 
Himself  to  contemplation.  But  that  also  implies  that  the 
contemplation  of  Christ  shonld  not  be  practised  for  the 
puri'ose  of  deriving  from  it  direct  feelings  of  happinesa 
For  this,  too,  is  merely  a  Catholic  and  not  an  Evangelical 
method ;  what  is  sought  in  this  way  is  merely  aesthetic 
enjoyment,  and  not  religious  strength,  which  as  such  we 
prove  by  vindicating  our  reconciliation  with  God  through 
our  attitude  towards  the  world.  What  befits  the  Evan- 
gelical Christian  in  this  respect  may  be  seen  from  the 
prayers  which  in  the  German  Passumal  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
CkriM  (Nürnberg,  1548)  are  subjoined  to  the  sections  into 
which  the  story  of  Christ's  suffering  is  divided/  Here  the 
petitions  are  attached  to  the  contemplation  of  the  suffering 
Christ  in  its  separate  acts — that  ''Thou  wouldst  for  Thy 
Passion's  sake  protect  us  from  every  snare  of  the  devil  and 
from  all  the  assaults  of  sin  " ;  that  "  I  may  be  strengthened 
to  overcome  all  afflictions,  sufferings,  and  sickness  in  Thy 
Passion";  that  ''I  .may  entirely  surrender  all  my  will 
to  Thy  most  perfect  wül,  so  that  my  walk  and  life  may 
ever  be  found  in  Thy  service  that  **!  may  not  be 
moved  by  wicked  slander,  but  may  possess  my  huul  in 
Christian  patience."  And  if  it  is  the  bestowal  of  eternal 
blessedness  which  is  sought  in  the  majority  of  these  prayers, 
that  goal  is  not  conceived  save  as  including  the  joy  of  victory 
over  all  enemies. 

Faith,  marked  by  the  above  described  characteristics,  is 
an  expression  for  the  whole  position  which  Llie  mdividiiai 
assumes  towards  Christ  as  the  Bearer  of  reconciliation  and 
the  Bepresentative  of  God  the  Father.  Now,  not  every 
moment  of  the  Christian  life  is  occupied  by  the  distinct 

'  They  will  hv  found  in  the  Prajrer^book  pabliahed  bj  the  Eivogelical  Book 
Society  (Berlm,         pp.  384-410. 
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appearance  of  all  the  oharacteriBtics  contained  in  faith.  In 

l>ailicular  the  eniotioii  which  attaches  to  faith  is  excited  only 
by  special  adverse  rireumstances,  when  it  is  nectissarj  to 
emphasise  the  weight  of  belieying  conviction.  What  Calvin 
meant  by  that  characteristic  (p.  101),  and  what  follows  from 
the  worth  of  God  and  Christ  and  salvation  (p.  211),  is  at  the 
same  time  subject  to  the  limitation  that  all  education  is 
designed  to  set  bounds  to  our  feelings  and  emotions  (p.  1Ö5). 
It  follows  that  our  normal  experience  of  the  Clirietian  religion, 
which  in  the  highest  sense  relies  on  education,  and  is  un- 
healthy without  it,  comes  to  us  through  that  moderate  state 
of  feeling  which  makes  continuity  and  equilibrium  possible. 
The  fact  that  the  temperature  of  this  feeling  will  be  difierent 
in  individuals  according  to  their  temperanieut,  need  merely  be 
indicated  here;  for  the  whole  series  of  these  cases  eludes 
scientific  examination.  In  the  full  compass  of  its  character- 
istics faith  in  Christ  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  life, 
if  it  is  attained  through  sudden  conversion.  This  case  pre- 
supposes that  a  man  has  lived  in  vice  or  in  antichristian 
convictions,  and  thus  that  the  Christian  education  expended 
upon  him  remained  fruitless.  But  if,  amid  the  surroundings 
of  Church  Ufe,  education  is  the  normal  form  in  which 
individuals  attain  to  faith  in  Christ,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  faith  should  be  called  forth  in  its  definite  peculiar 
character,  in  the  totality  of  its  characteristics,  prior  to  the 
operations  of  God's  grace  in  the  sphere  of  moral  discipline 
and  action.  Education  is  always  designed  to  deprive  evil 
inclinations  of  their  power  by  particular  impulses  to  moral 
activity,  and  thus  to  attain  the  cultivation  of  character  as  a 
wlioie.  Accordingly,  the  arousing  of  the  right  relii^^ious 
estimate  of  self  can  only  be  brouL^ht  al>out  by  education 
indirectly,  inasmuch  as  the  practice  of  goodness  ought  not  to 
be  accompanied  by  self-complacency,  hut  must  be  accompanied 
by  humility.  Out  of  the  practice  of  humility  and  trust  in 
])arent8  and  teachers  the  right  sense  of  guilt  in  relation  to 
Christ  and  trust  in  Him  will  arise  in  the  maturer  period  of 
/-  life.  Accordingly  that  which  proves  itself  the  comprehensive 
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motive  of  the  Christum  life  in  the  later  period  can  neither 
be  directly  understood  nor  experienced  in  childhood.  Others, 

certainly,  are  of  a  diflerent  opinion  as  to  this.  Because  faith 
in  Christ  is  represented  in  systematic  theology  as  the  supreme 
motive  of  all  good  conduct,  the  attempt  is  made  in  certain 
droles  to  produce  in  young  children  a  love  for  the  Saviour, 
and  to  use  this  argument  systematically  in  guiding  their  edu- 
cation. It  may  be  granted  Lliut  in  childhood  love  to  the 
Saviour  i.s  analogous  to  faith  in  Christ  The  latter,  however, 
is  something  very  serious ;  the  former  is  playful,  for  other* 
wm  it  would  not  be  within  the  reach  of  a  child.  But  moral 
education,  which  is  a  serious  business  even  in  nonage,  the 
successes  or  failures  of  which  mnst  be  taken  equally  seriously, 
can  hardly  be  inculcated  upon  a  child  in  the  right  way  by 
means  of  a  playful  idea.  The  mental  development  of  a 
child  is  not  brought  about  by  the  instillation  of  general  ideas 
into  his  mind,  in  order  that  by  their  means  he  may  come  to 
understand  what  is  special  and  particular.  Just  as  little  does 
education  iu  Christianity  and  for  Christianity  depend  upon 
imparting  to  the  imagination  a  general  motive  of  obedience 
and  good  conduct,  in  order  that  the  requirements  of  obedience 
may  thence  be  deduced.  The  books  which  represent  children 
of  this  kind  as  patterns  for  others  are  useless  and  injurious 
both  from  the  paedagogic  and  the  Christian  point  of  view. 
Faith  in  Christ  can  be  expected  only  iu  maturer  life.  As 
the  general  attitude  which  corresponds  to  reconciliation,  it 
embraces  all  the  particular  acts  of  reconciling  faith,  patience, 
and  humility,  by  which  our  standing  in  grace  is  put  to  the 
proof.  These  are  not  something  alongside  of  faith  in  Christ, 
or  something  which  merely  results  from  it,  but  are  the  forms 
in  which  faith  iu  Christ  is  applied  to  the  liie  which  the 
believer  leads  in  the  world. 

§  61.  One  who,  as  a  believer,  is  no  longer  controlled  by 
natural  impulses— impulses,  that  is,  at  once  self»seeking  and 
world-loving — which  bear  the  chief  mark  of  sin  in  llieir 
indifiFerence  or  mistrust  towards  God,  is  in  the  siaie  of 
regmeratiotu    Now  justification  or  reconciliation  is  also  con* 
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tained  in  faith  in  God  through  Christ.  The  question  arises, 
accordingly,  how  the  idea  of  regeneration  is  related  to  these 
two.  It  is  apparently  very  easy  to  decide  the  point  if  we  • 
only  attend  to  the  connectionB  of  Biblical  phraeeology.  For 
on  the  assnmption  that  Cbd  leceiyee  us  as  His  childiwi  when 
He  reconciles  us  with  Himself  through  Christ,  reconciliation 
is  equivalent  to  adoption,  and  the  possession  of  justilicaliou  or 
reconciliation  is  equivalent  to  Divine  sonship  (§  18).  Now 
if  the  figure  of  generation  is  applied  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Utter  status  through  Qod's  judgment  of  grace,  and  this 
spiritual  generation  is  compared  to  the  antecedent  natural 
generation,  it  follows  that  adoption,  which  is  equivalent  to 
reconciliation,  may  be  designated  as  regeneration  by  God. 
Since,  further,  no  natural  conditions  are  included  in  this 
idea,  it  can  only  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  as  atloption, 
namely,  as  that  for  which  man  is  destined  by  the  Divine  will 
of  grace,  and  that,  too,  in  such  a  way  that  the  believer 
conforms  to  God's  final  end  as  revealed  to  him.  Since  this 
destination  of  man,  wlncii  takes  eifect  in  regeneration,  ia 
mediated  by  the  revelation  of  God's  fatherly  grace,  the 
Word  of  God  is  compared  to  the  generative  seed,  but  is  at 
the  same  time  contnsted  with  the  material  means  of  natoral 
generation  as  the  incorruptible  seed  (1  Pet.  L  23).  Thus 
regeiicratiun,  or,  as  we  inaccurately  say,  the  new  birth,  cannot 
as  a  predicate  of  the  individual  believer  be  materially  distin- 
guished from  etl'ectual  justiücatiou  or  reconciliation  or  adoption. 
In  this  sense  Melanchthon,  in  the  A^pckgy  of  the  Avgabuty 
Otntfessim  (iL  46,  72,  78, 117),  treats /tta<(/Eeara,  rtgenerare, 
and  juxtum  effleert  as  synonymous  (p.  173),  because  in  the 
connection  he  is  expounding  he  has  in  Ins  eye  precisely  the 
production  of  the  religious  virtues  of  trust  in  God,  patience, 
etc.,  as  the  goal  of  justification  [QerechUipredmng]  or  r^enera* 
tion  or  sanctification  \G€TeMmackung\  {jushts  being  equivalent 
to  acceptm,  p.  72).^  For  those  functions  are  just  the  new  life 
whicli  lurmcrly  did  not  exist,  and  is  now  awakened  by  the 
sin-pardoning  grace  of  God.  The  fact  that  this  conjunction 
>  Eiobhonft  in  SiwL  «.  £rU.  (1887)  pp.  4aS,  460. 
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of  ideas  has  not  been  handed  down  in  theology  is  dne  to  the 
action  of  disturbing  influences. 

It  has  been  shown  (vol  I  p.  303)  how  Tsdllatitig  the 

usage  of  rc(jcncTatio  is  in  such  a  tlieoloi^ian  as  Baler.  Among 
the  diöerent  interpretations  of  this  idea  \vc  ünd  Melauchthon's 
view  that  regencratio  is  equivalent  to  jusUficatio,  qua  wi^etiwr 
juB  fiLiM  dei  ßm.  Yet  this  conception  is  not  asserted  as 
normative  against  the  other  interpretations ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  chooses  to  distinguish  them  thus,  that  regcTuratio  is 
coextensive  with  the  donatio  fidei,  and  precedes  it  as  the 
condition  of  justißcatio.  Now,  if  this  relation  is  to  be  inter- 
preted not  only  theoretically,  but  operatively  and  temporally, 
we  most  remember  that  regeneration  as  the  awakening  of 
faith  also  includes  the  bestowal  of  the  Holy  Spurit.  Though 
Baier  makes  a  restriction  here  by  raying  that  what  is  meant 
by  regeneration  is  not  the  special  powers  oi  good  conduct,  but 
only  the  capacity  ad  endmdwn  in  Christum  viiamqw  euteo 
tpirituaUm  iiMhoandam^  yet  other  theologians  have  not  been 
able  to  accept  this  limitation,  but  have  regarded  regeneration 
through  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  actual 
turning-point  in  the  life  of  the  believer,  which  the  Divine 
judgment  of  justiiication  must  appropriately  follow.  It 
is  beyond  question  that  an  approximation,  though  an  un«* 
intentianal  one,  is  here  made  to  Catholic  doctrine.  It  is 
therefore  a  fitting  thing  tiiat  we  should  toy  to  reach  a 

deciM'in  \ry  uxaiiiining  the  latter. 

Wiiiio  the  Catholic  doctrine  takes /t^^t/^^o^  to  in  tJie  Latin 
sense  as  a  "  making  righteous "  by  God,  and  regards  tlie 
recognition  of  this  operation  by  the  Divine  judgment  as  a 
subsequent  event,  it  includes  the  assertion  of  a  material- 
iatically  conceived  means,  namely,  the  infusion  of  love  to 
God.  By  this  process  is  meant  that  the  contrary  tendency  of 
the  will  is  displaced  from  the  seat  of  the  will,  as  a  lighter 
substance  gives  place  to  a  heavier — for  instance,  air  to  water, 
when  the  latter  is  poured  into  an  open  vessel  In  itself  the 
application  of  the  idea  of  space  to  express  various  functions 
of  the  mind  is  unobjectiouablu,  aä  it  lo  tiie  iudispeutiable  form 
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of  our  intuition  of  difierences  in  any  unity.  Accordingly,  we 
believe  ourselves  to  be  also  right  m  saying  that  the  good 
will  Bubordinates  to  itself  the  impulses  working  in  the  mind ; 

\vu  cvcu  UÖÜ  from  this  p(»iiit  of  view  the  metaphor  of  weight, 
when  we  say  that  the  good  will  svippresses  the  movement  of 
the  impulses  to  evil.  But  we  employ  this  method  of  looking 
at  the  matter  with  the  reservation  that  the  will  directed  to 
the  good  end  is,  on  account  of  the  universal  character  of  this 
latter  idea,  a  power  of  a  different  kind  from  the  impulses, 
each  of  which  only  strives  after  something  partie.ular — winch 
are  therefore  in  themselves  mditl'erent  to  the  universal  good 
and  the  universal  will,  but  may  be  raised  to  be  means  of  the 
evil  as  well  as  the  good  wilL  If,  then,  in  ordinary  speech  we 
judge  many  phenomena  of  a  moral  kind  according  to  the 
dillerence  of  weight  between  the  good  will  iind  iaipulses 
which  are  inclined  to  evil,  wo  do  not  put  this  quantitative 
estimate  of  the  factors  of  moral  conduct  in  the  place  of  its 
qualitative  opposite ;  we  make  the  full  understanding  of  these 
phenomena  dependent  upon  the  latter.  This  reservation, 
however,  is  not  operative  in  the  Catholic  account  of  justifica- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  as  the  infusion  of  love  to  God  is 
meant  quite  literally,  it  is  precisely  the  quantitative  difference 
of  good  from  evil  that  is  here  represented.  Under  this 
oategoiy,  love  is  thought  of  in  the  first  instance  as  a  sub- 
stance different  from  the  impulses.  Assuming,  however,  that 
the  qualitative  opposition  to  a  given  sin  exerted  by  love  to 
God  is  taken  into  account,  yet  it  follows  from  the  quantitative 
view,  which  is  reckoned  the  higher,  that  love  to  God  is  still 
co-ordinated  with  the  subjective  impulses  which  are  the 
channels  of  sin,  ie.  it  is  itself  viewed  as  a  special  impulse 
alongside  of  the  latter.  That  this  interpretation  is  right  is 
proved  by  the  ascetic  view  of  the  Christian  life  wliich 
prevails  in  Catholicism,  aud  with  wliich  the  dogma  in  question 
must  have  some  connection.  For  this  asceticism  implies  that 
the  particular  impulses  can  assume  no  positive  relation  to  the 
good  end,  that  the  special  giods  to  which  they  are  related 
have  no  validity  within  the  highest  good,  and  thus  that  the  will 
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is  directed  to  the  latter  only  when  it  renounces  the  special 
goods  of  human  life,  and  therefore  also  the  activity  of 
the  impulsea  connected  with  these.    If,  then,  justification 

{Oerecht machwng)  by  God  proves  itself  in  this  way  the  prin- 
ciple of  independent  action,  the  infusion  of  love  to  God  can 
only  mean  that  a  special  and  therefore  qualitatively  deter- 
minate impulse  becomes  operative  as  a  quantum,  the  beneficial 
expansion  of  which  has  to  displace  the  impulses,  not  only  as 
channels  of  sin,  but  in  every  f(jrni,  from  the  seat  of  the  will. 

Now  the  approximation  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
justification  which  appears  in  the  exaltation  of  regeneration 
above  justification,  is  occasioned  in  the  case  of  Evangelical 
theologians  by  the  vagueness  with  which  they  hold  the 
conception  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  associated  with  re- 
generation. Indeed,  scarcely  any  part  of  the  Christian 
theological  view  as  a  whole  has  been  so  steadily  neglected 
as  this  conception.  In  well-known  statements  of  Paul,  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  brought  into  connection  with  Divine  sonship, 
so  that  in  particular  the  involuntary  invocation  of  God  as 
Father  is  traced  to  the  Spirit  of  God  (Rom.  viii.  15;  Gal. 
iv.  6).  Now  as  regeneration  leads  to  Divine  Konsinp,  so 
again  Dogmatics  has  represented  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
Divine  means  whereby  regeneration  is  brought  about  That, 
however,  not  only  distorts  Paul's  thought^  which  represents 
the  possession  and  the  characteristic  utterance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  the  acc'oni])anying  mark  of  Divine  sousliip,  but  un- 
intentionally makes  this  Factor  appear  as  if  He  wero  to  be 
conceived  as  a  hyperphysical  natural  force.  True,  this,  con- 
ception does  not  for  the  most  part  assume  a  distinct  fonn, 
especially  as  Church  teaching,  with  sound  tact,  usually 
avoids  suggesting  the  practical  applicaliun  of  so  vague  an 
idea.  But  sectarian  or  half-sectarian  practice  customarily 
appeals  to  the  Holy  Spirit  just  in  so  far  as  thereby  justi- 
fication is  supposed  to  be  found  for  passionate  zeal,  or 
pathological  experiences,  or  forced,  vague,  aimless  efforts  to 
reach  passive  assurance  of  salvation.  The  idea  here  expi-essed 
is  that  this  Divine  Factor  moves  man  with  a  kind  of  natural 
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necessity.  If,  then,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  appropriated  as  a 
particular  something  which  manifeste  itself  directly.  He  is 
brought  into  the  closest  analogy  to  the  natural  powers  of 

the  mind,  which,  apart  from  the  coimteraction  of  the  will 
directed  to  a  universal  end,  work  like  natural  forces ;  but 
in  that  case  He  simply  cannot  act  as  a  counterpoise  to 
egoism. 

I  think  that  these  phenomena  of  sectarian  Christianiiy 
throw  light  upon  the  meaning  of  the  idea  of  regeneration 

through  the  Holy  Spirit,  whicli  ecclesiastical  Dogmatics  also 
affirms.  Foi  if  that  process  is  to  be  diBtiuguished  from 
justification,  which  expresses  the  formal  character  which 
belongs  to  the  believer  by  and  for  the  judgment  of  God, 
regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit  can  only  be  understood  as 
a  material  change.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  thought  to  be 
awakened  in  man  by  the  Word  of  God  a  supernatural  aud 
quantitatively  miglitier  motive,  which  aims  in  general  at 
pleasing  God  and  in  particular  at  everything  good,  and 
therefore  counteracts  the  old  impulses  to  sin.  Now,  the 
important  point  would  still  be  that  God  declares  a  man 
righteous  for  Christ's  sake,  and  his  conviction  of  his  accept- 
ance with  God  would  depend  priiparily  on  this  Divine  act. 
But  as  this  judgment  of  God  is  conditioned  by  faith,  which 
forms  the  comprehensive  manifestation  of  an  altered  kind 
of  life,  and  as  it  appears  that  God's  formal  decision  regarding 
a  man  in  justification  (Gerechtsprechung)  must  find  a  reason 
for  it  in  the  man  himself,  the  placing  of  regeneration  before 
justification  recommends  itself.  Xliis  is  the  way  in  which 
the  theory  arose  to  which  Baier  gives  the  preference.  This 
theory,  however,  stands  in  distinct  contrast  to  the  Catholic 
doctrine,  for  the  material  change  in  the  individual,  which 
is  indicated  in  the  (hmafw  fidei,  has  no  independent  value 
assigned  to  it  apart  from  formal  justification  (Gerecki- 
apreehung),  in  the  sense  that  no  material  is  real  in  its  kind 
apart  from  the  form.  On  the  other  hand,  no  weight  is 
given  to  this  consideration  in  the  Pietistic  and  modem  use 
of  the  formula  that  justification  is  the  Divinu  judguieiiL  upon 
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the  material  change  of  the  believer;  that  change  is  rather 
regarded  as  a  reality  in  the  form  of  the  subjective  spirit, 
which  woidd  still  have  to  be  subjected  to  the  Divine  deter- 

miuation  of  form  by  justification. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  however,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  sub- 
stance, nor  is  He  represented  in  the  New  Testament  as  the 
Divine  means  of  tiie  regeneration  of  the  individnal  as  limited 
to  the  beginning  of  tiie  new  religious  life.  If  this  remark 
seems  to  be  inconsistent  witb  John  iii.  5,  Tit.  iii.  5,  I  would 
add  that  both  of  these  passages  refer,  not  to  the  Christian 
baptism  of  the  individual,  but  to  the  renovating  consum- 
mation of  the  common  life  of  the  people  of  Israel  which 
Ezekiel  (zxzvi  25  01)  proclaima  If,  therefore,  the  sym- 
bolising of  the  Spirit  of  God  by  purifying  and  refreshing 
water  makes  it  appear  as  thouirh  He  were  represented  as 
a  substance,  theological  usage  must  not  be  tied  to  this 
appearance.  •  On  this  point  we  mnst  be  guided  by  the  richest 
and  most  distinctive  conception,  which  Paul  supplies.  The 
Spirit  of  God,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  Who  in  relation  to  God 
Himself  is  the  knowledge  which  God  has  of  Himself,  is 
at  the  same  time  an  attribute  of  the  Christian  community, 
because  the  latter,  in  accordance  with  the  completed  revela- 
tion of  God  through  Christy  has  that  knowledge  of  God  and 
of  His  counsel  for  men  in  the  world  whieh  harmonises  with 
God's  self-knowledge.  The  Holy  Spirit,  however,  as  the 
power  of  the  complete  knowledge  of  God  which  is  common 
to  believers  in  Christ,  is  at  the  same  time  the  motive-power 
of  the  Üfe  of  all  Christians — a  life  which,  as  such,  is  neces- 
sarily directed  to  the  common  end  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
(1  Cor.  ii.  10-12  ;  Rom.  viil  2-4;  Gal.  v.  22-26).  If, 
then,  in  harmony  witli  this  exposition  of  l*aul,  the  state  of 
regeneration  or  of  the  new  life  is  in  the  lieformation  system 
of  doctrine  brought  into  immediate  relation  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning,  not  that  esch 
individual  is  changed  by  the  specific  power  of  God  in  tiie 
form  of  a  natural  force,  but  that  he  is  moved  to  patience 
and  humility,  as  well  as  to  moral  activity  in  tho  service 
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of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  by  that  trust  in  God  as  the  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  which  is  oomxnon  to  all  ChristiansL 
For  this  reason  it  is  not  permissible  for  any  man  to  deter- 
mine his  relation  to  the  Holy  S})irit  by  observation  of 
himself,  in  whicii  be  isolates  himself  from  all  others.  In 
that  case  there  would  be  reason  to  fear  lest  spiritual 
movements,  the  course  of  which  is  guided  by  laws  of  free- 
dom, might  be  referred  to  some  mechanical  power,  and 
be  made  the  occasion  of  fanaticism.  The  Kew  Testam*  ut 
witnesses  to  a  series  of  ecstatic  phenomena  as  operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  and  even  Paul,  when  he  interprets  such 
phenomena,  indulges  in  mechanical  distinctions  and  inter- 
actions between  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  man, 
ejg.  in  Bom.  viiL  1 ;  I  Cor.  xiv.  Now,  while  we  may  leave 
it  to  sectarians  to  judge  themselves  according  to  these  models 
of  ancient  times,  it  is  advisable  to  restrict  ourselves  in  for- 
mulating the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  definition 
that  He,  as  the  power  of  the  complete  knowledge  of  Grod, 
bases  the  co<operation  of  all  individuals  in  the  Christian 
community  upon  trust  in  God  as  our  Father,  and  upon  the 
realisation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  This  sufficep,  too,  for 
practical  instruction  in  Christianity.  For  if  we  thought  we 
had  to  employ  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  practical 
judgment  of  individual  Christians,  such  an  attempt  would 
hardly  deserve  commendation.  For  it  can  be  proved  from 
1  Cor.  iii.  1-4  thai  fai  l  ions  Christians  are  nut  to  be  regarded 
as  possessors  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  2^ow,  if  we  point  out 
that  so-and-so  are  factious,  and  draw  the  conclusion  that 
they  have  not  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  should  hardly  succeed 
in  convincing  them,  but  should  rather  increase  the  evils  of 
controversy  which  are  rife  enough  in  the  Church.  We 
must  not,  however,  admit  into  Dogmatics  anything  wliich 
cannot  be  employed  in  preaching  and  in  the  intercoui'se  of 
Christians  with  one  another.  In  that  case  we  may  rest 
satisfied  with  an  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
every  one  can  and  should  put  to  the  test  by  fostering  in 
every  way  the  Christian  öcnsc  of  union,  iu  self -judgment 
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and  in  conduct,  in  pain  felt  at  the  pernicious  practices  of 
the  faotioiui,  in  leBtraming  or  even  in  giving  vent  to  righteous 
indignation  against  them,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  fear 
lest  we  should  oontribnte  to  their  hardening. 

Regarding  the  justification  and  regeneration  of  the  indi- 
vidual, then,  nothing  further  con  bo  objectively  taught  than 
that  it  takes  place  within  the  community  of  believers  as 
a  resnlt  of  the  propagation  ol  the  Gospel  and  the  specific 
oontinnoYiB  action  of  Christ's  personal  character  in  His  com- 
munity, lluuugh  the  awakening  m  the  individual  of  faith 
in  Christ  as  trust  in  God  as  Father  and  of  the  sense  of  union 
rooted  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  arc  cloniinated  our 
whole  view  ol  the  world  and  estimate  of  self,  despite  the 
continuance  of  the  sense  of  guilt  How  this  state  is  brought 
about  eludes  all  observation,  like  the  development  of  the 
individual  spiritual  life  in  general^  Kules  for  the  objective 
operation  of  Divine  grace  upon  individuals  are  not  to  be 
found,  the  less  so  as  the  relations  between  men  and  God 
always  manifest  themselves  in  experience  solely  in  the 
fom  of  subjective  self-consciousnees.  Thus  the  relations  of 
the  grace  of  God  to  believers  can  be  conceived  only  in  the 
most  general  forms,  as  the  presuppositions  of  that  which 
presents  itäeü  to  observation  in  the  framework  ol  subjective 
experience. 

1.  The  forgiveness  of  sins  or  reconciliation  with  God,  as 
the  common  and  permanent  determination  of  the  relation 

of  men  towards  God,  is  not  recognisable  and  operative 
outside  the  community  founded  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
dependent  upon  His  specific  action. 

2.  If  forgiveness  or  reconciliation  is  understood  as  the 
right  of  this  community  to  place  itself,  in  spite  of  sin  and 
a  lively  sense  of  guilt,  in  the  relation  towards  God  of 
children  to  their  father,  it  is  indis])en8able  to  trace  forgive- 
ness to  Christ  in  the  sense  that  He,  as  the  Bevealer  of 

'  I  tako  the  liberty  of  oillinj?  tlic  attention  of  certain  readers  to  the  fact 
that  I,  too,  recognise  my^t«  ricii  in  the  religious  life,  but  that  when  anything  ia 
md  nmaina  «  mystery,  I  say  nothing  about  it. 
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Qod,  through  HiB  whole  conduct  inspired  by  love  to  meo, 
manifested  God's  grace  and  truth  for  their  reoeption  into 
God's  fellowship,  and,  with  the  intention  ol  creating  a 
community  of  the  children  of  God,  proved  His  religions 
fidelity  to  God  by  the  faultless  discharge  of  the  task  of 
His  vocation;  and  that  God  vouchsafes  to  eiiiiiers  who  are 
or  bhall  be  ChriBt's  disciples,  that  position  relatively  to 
Himself  which  Christ  thus  maintained. 

3.  While  it  is  only  as  a  member  of  this  community  that 
the  individual  becomes  assured  of  his  reoonoilialion  with 
God  and  his  Diviue  sonsliip,  this  connection  dueh  not  serve 
as  a  means  to  that  spiritual  acquisition  in  such  a  way  as  to 
render  superfluous  his  conscious  subordination  to  Christ  as  the 
Beconciler;  on  the  contrary,  the  conviction  of  ^th  in  Christy 
within  the  community  which  shares  the  same  faith,  is  the 
permanent  form  of  the  individual's  reconciliation  and  Divine 
sonship,  in  the  eense  that  the  community  both  is  the  medium 
of  our  clear  remembrance  of  Christ,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
defects  of  knowledge  and  of  religunis  and  moral  practice, 
exerts  an  impulse  to  the  reUgious  estimate  of  self  which 
corresponds  to  the  specific  action  of  Christ 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THB  RBUGTOÜS  TüKCnONS  WHICH  8PBIN0  FKOM  RVCOVCIIJATION 

WITH    GOD,    Ai^D   THE   RELIGIOUS   COMPLEXION  OF  MORAL 
ACTION 

§  6  2.  ^he  lordship  over  ike  world  possessed  hy  Mtet»fg,jghich 
18-  Ihe  aim  of  reconciliation  with  God  m  t&eXfiSt^  seiue, 
has  its  limits.    For  in  so  far  as  we  are  indiyidually  endowed 

\ntli  a  corporeal  nature,  wo  are  parts  of  the  world  and 
dependent  on  it  as  a  system.  But  even  "  when  the  earthly 
house  of  this  tabernacle  is  dissolved/'  the  ChristiAn  hope  of 
the  snnrival  of  the  spiritual  life  in  an  appropriate  body  is 
an  evidence  of  what  is  an  indispensable  assuniption,  that  as 
individual  members  of  the  race  of  spiritual  beings  we  can  never 
eBcape  from  the  environment  of  the  world  (p.  278).  Txirdship 
over  the  world,  therefore,  in  the  empiiical  sense,  can  be  ^ 
attributed  neither  to  the  individual  nor  to  the  human  race  as 
moulded  by  Christianity.  No  one  can  alter  the  mechanical 
conditions  of  sensible  existence  as  such,  no  one  can  create  new 
organic  species ;  each,  to  secure  his  preservation  within  the 
system  of  the  phenomenal  world,  must  submit  to  the  laws 
of  mechanism  and  of  organisms,  laws  which  are  valid  once 
for  all.  Only  within  a  limited  range,  and  in  harmony  with  i 
the  known  laws  of  nature,  can  man  use  nature's  forces,  or  ' 
artificially  alter  the  given  form  of  matter.  Within  this 
province  the  inventive  faculty  of  the  human  mind  and  the 
exertions  of  conjoint  labour  may  result  in  an  extended  range 
of  power,  the  importance  of  which  is  not  decreased  by  the 
fact  that  certain  species  of  animals  also  exhibit  a  capacity 
for  work  of  an  artificial  character  and  for  division  of  labour. 
The  nianiiuidncös  of  his  work,  the  discovery  of  ever  new 
39 
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objects  and  new  methods,  Btill  cunstitutes  the  specific  difference 
between  man's  spiritual  lordship  oyer. nature,  and  the  in- 
dustrial instincts  oi  social  animala  The  individual's  field  of 
labour,  however,  is  limited ;  just  as  in  the  application  of  his 
powers  to  it  ho  lias  to  depend  on  all  the  others  performing 
their  special  part,  aud  thus  each  supporting  the  other.  But 
even  if  the  individual  were  to  claim  for  himself  this  whole 
system  of  dominion  over  the  world/ because  he  partidpatee 
in  it  through  his  labour,  yet  such  a  view  is  utterly  inade- 
quate to  counterbalance  the  impressions  received  from  the 
multitude  of  natural  forces  v,-\\u  ]\  man  cannot  tame,  and  the 
multitude  of  hindrances  which  he  has  to  tolerate  irom  those 
on  whose  support  he  is  reckoning.  However  many  portiona 
of  the  world,  therefore,  man  conquers  by  labour,  no  one  need 
hope  to  conquer  the  whole  in  this  way,  even  though  in  momenta 
of  elevated  feeling  he  iLk'ntifies  himself  with  the  advancing 
forces  of  human  civilisation.  But  man  does  make  a  com- 
parison between  himself  and  the  whole  system  of  nature 
when,  in  his  spiritual  feeling  of  self,  he  apprehends  himself 
as  a  being  who  stands  near  to  the  supramundane  Qod,  and 
claims  to  live  in  despite  of  the  experience  of  death.  This 
religious  estimate  of  self  was  not  called  into  existence  for  the 
first  time  by  Christianity ;  in  every  higher  religion  it  breaks 
forth  as  an  aspiration,  or  as  a  question  addressed  to  the  secret 
ofeziBtenca  Christianity  has  only  unfolded  that  view  of 
the  world  in  which  this  aspiration  finds  its  confirmation,  and 
the  ([iicütion  about  eternal  life  is  answered. 

The  final  end  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  posits  a  system  of 
united  human  action,  the  motive  o£  .which  transcends  the 
natural  conditions  of  spiritual  existence.  Universal  love  to 
man,  by  which  distinctions  of  natbnality,  position,  and  sex 
f  are  reduced  to  subordinate  ethical  motives,  is  a  principle 
which  traniicends  the  world,  so  far  as  by  the  world  Is  imder- 
stood  the  system  of  divided  and  naturally-conditioued  exist* 
enoe.  But  as  the  motive  of  universal  love  to  man  operates 
likewise  in  connection  with  those  who  belong  to  the  same 
country,  or  vocation,  or  family,  not  merely  are  all  these 
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special  provinces  of  moral  action  combined  in  a  single  whole, 
but  the  individtml,  through  his  oorreeponding  formation  of  a 

good  character,  liecomes  conscious  tliat  be  is  a  whole  to  whom 
the  special  qualities  of  his  tamilj,  his  vocation  and  position,  as 
well  as  of  his  nationality,  are  subservient  as  means.  This 
estimate  of  self,  however,  does  not  rest  exclusively  upon  this 
moral  activity.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  merely  related  to  this, 
it  would  be  liable  to  doubt.  For  the  formation  of  a  good 
character  is  not  only  exposed  to  hindrances  which  have  their 
roots  in  an  actually  present  wrong  relation  between  the  j  owers 
of  the  will  and  the  tasks  appointed  it ;  it  is  likewise  liable  to 
so  many  disappointments  in  its  expectation  of  results  from 
moral  action,  that  they  outweigh  the  conviction  that  the  self 
is  a  whole  in  its  own  order.  But  these  experiences  of  sufFering^ 
are  counterbalanced  by  the  directly  religious  view  of  the 
world — the  certainty,  in  other  words,  that  the  government 
and  care  of  God,  of  which  we  are  the  objects,  has  for  its  aim 
our  attainment  of  the  supramundane  goal  of  lif&  By  this 
thought,  that  for  those  who  love  God  and  are  loved  by  Him 
all  things  must  work  for  good,  tlie  sense  of  all  natural  and 
social  evils  is  changed  into  the  tone  of  feeling  in  which  we 
exercise  lordship  over  these  experiences.  So  long  as  the  view 
is  held  that  certain  restrictions  of  our  freedom  are  evils 
unconditionally,  our  dependence  on  natural  and  partial 
causes,  that  is,  our  dependence  on  the  w^orld,  is  aihnitted. 
But  when  we  change  our  feeling  as  to  the  value  of  evils,  not 
merely  do  we  attain  freedom  from  the  particular  things  in 
which  these  evils  take  their  rise,  but  freedom  from  the  world 
as  such.  For  not  only  do  particular  evils  represent  just  those 
aspects  in  which  the  whole  world  is  a  restriction  on  our 
freedom,  but  the  counterbalancing  thought,  that  we  are  the 
objects  of  Divine  care,  implies  that  each  of  us,  as  a  spiritual 
whole,  has  in  God's  sight  a  higher  value  than  the  whole 
world  of  nature.  This  is  the  reason  why  a  man,  when  by  |  ^ 
patient  endurance  of  suffering  he  rules  himself,  likewise  ' 
rules  the  whole  world,  which  is  the  cuiielative  of  the  öullering 
and  unhappy  Ego. 
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The  lordship  of  the  spirit  over  the  world,  in  other  words, 
over  the  system  of  the  natural  and  particnlar  motives  of  life, 

18  connected  in  Christianity  with  tlie  Ue^k  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  as  well  as  with  that  religious  freedrtm  in  wliich  evil  in 
its  many  forms  is  employed  as  a  test  and  purifier  of  character. 
The  task  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  however,  includes  likewise 
all  labour  in  which  our  lordship  over  nature  is  exercised  for 
the  maintenance,  ordering,  and  furtherance  even  oftte  bodily 
side  of  human  life.  Fur  unless  activities  such  as  these  are 
ultimately  to  end  in  anti-social  egoism,  or  in  a  materialistic 
overestimate  of  their  immediate  results,  they  must  be  judged 
in  the  light  of  those  ends  which,  in  ascending  series,  repre- 
sent the  social,  spiritual,  and  moral  ideal  of  man.  Otherwise 
civilisatif)n,  which  embr.iccs  the  intellectual  and  technical 
species  of  mastery  over  the  world,  is  placed  in  contradiction 
to  the  religious  and  mora!  species^  In  that  case,  however, 
the  farthest  advance  of  civilisation  were  likely  to  bring  in 
its  train  only  moral  and  intellectual  barbarism. 

Recently  a  theologian  has  undertaken  to  point  out  a  way 
of  eäea[»e  from  the  aimless  and  confused  animosity  of  theo- 
logical parties — against  which  he  makes  the  complaint  that 
with  one  accord  they  are  striving  to  reconcile  Christianity 
with  culture — ^by  maintaming  that  at  bottom  the  outcome  of 
Christianity  is  merely  nejeaum  cf  the  world}  As  establishing 
this  view  he  claims  that  monasticism,  with  its  negation  of  the 
world,  occupies  the  first  period  of  the  existence  of  Christiauity, 
covering  a  space  of  fifteen  hundred  years;  that  everything 
that  was  great  in  that  period  was  achieved  by  monasticism ; 
further,  that  the  early  Christian  anticipation  of  the  end  of  the 
world  can  only  be  interpreted  as  expressing  the  principle 
that  Ijetweeu  Ciiristianity  and  the  %vorl(l  there  is  an  incom- 
patibility ;  lastly,  that  not  only  in  the  principles  of  Paul,  but 
also  in  the  words  of  Christ  in  Matt.  xix.  12,  the  demand  for 
ascetic  negation  of  the  world  is  laid  down.  But  if  it  does  no 
more,  the  original  opposition  between  Buddhism  and  Christi- 

^  Ovt  i  )  ( '  V,  Uch-r  die  ChritUiehkeU  unmrw  htuHffm  TkeokgU,  S^nU"  mm{ 
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anitj  may  well  contiirae  to  determme  our  opinion  of  the  two 
as  views  of  the  world.    I  am  far  from  imderestimatiDg  the 

eignilicaiice  of  monablicism  for  Christianity  as  a  couuteipoiso 
to  its  Byzantine  secularisation.*  But  in  raonasticism  itself 
we  find  two  species,  of  which  the  Oriental  comes  little  short 
of  Buddhism  in  its  negation  of  the  world,  but  for  that  very 
reason  is  of  no  more  value  than  the  secularised  Church  life 
of  the  Byzantines.  The  Occidental  species  of  monastioism, 
however,  so  long  as  it  retained  a  general  value  in  history, 
acquired  that  value  because,  wliile  resting  on  a  basis  of 
certain  world-negating  motives,  it  applied  itself  to  ordered 
labour  in  many  forms,  ie.  to  the  task  of  world-mastery  in 
the  sense  of  technical  and  intellectual  cultura  The  antici- 
pation of  the  end  of  the  world  in  the  apostolic  age  would 
have  Lad  to  be  interpreted  as  a  mark  of  world-negation  in 
principle,  if  the  inference  which  certain  Christians  in  Thcssa- 
lonica  allowed  themselves  had  been  drawn  from  it  universally. 
But  not  only  did  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  enjoin  that  whoever, 
influenced  by  this  anticipation,  did  not  work  must  not  look 
to  his  fellow -members  fur  siip})ort,  but  tliere  is  not  a  trace  in 
any  of  the  ^ew  Testament  writings  which  serves  to  legalise 
begg^,  which  is  the  basal  form  of  Buddhistic  world-negation. 
Hitherto  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  early 
Christian  expectation  of  the  nearness  of  the  world's  end  as 
belonging  to  tlie  shell  and  not  to  the  kernel.  And  there  the 
matter  will  rest,  for  that  anticipation  has  not  acted  prejudici- 
ally on  any  of  iho  positive  social  duties  which  follow  from 
Christianity.  That  Paul  should  deprecate  marriage,  in  view 
of  the  calamities  heralding  the  end  of  the  world,  goes  along 
with  his  special  estimate  of  the  marriage  state,  which  is 
anything  but  the  view  comnion  to  ChriBtians.  This  follows 
directly  from  the  saying  of  Christ  adduced,  which  merely 
describes  exceptions  which  directly  imply  the  general  normality 
of  marriage.  The  fact  that  some  refrain  from  marriage  for 
the  Kingdom  of  God's  sake  indicates  a  principle  which,  under 

'  Adnir  Hamaok,  Iku  MündUhwn,  mm  Jdealt  und  nine  OackidUe,  Sod 
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certain  drcunustanceB,  makes  a  similaT  sacrifice  a  duty  in  any 
public  vocation. 

Thus  there  attaches  to  Christianity  only  so  much  world- 
negation  as  beiougä  to  world-mastery.  What  is  denied  15 
just  the  dominion  of  the  world  over  man ;  for  the  reverse 
relationship  is  set  before  ns  as  our  prospect  and  onr  task. 
Christianity  favonrs  pessimism,  too,  only  from  the  unfavour- 
able view  it  takes  of  man's  situation  as  subject  to  the  dominion 
of  the  world  or  of  sin.  On  the  other  hand,  its  faith  in  the 
purpoaivenesB  of  suH'ering  in  testing  and  purifying  character 
proves  that  its  view  of  the  world  is  opposed  to  that  of 
pessimism.  Por  the  rest,  I  need  not  enter  here  upon  a 
special  elucidation  of  pessimism,  for  it  is  a  view  of  the  world 
which  can  only  be  directly  refuted  through  the  personal 
feeling  of  its  representatives.  For  the  charm  of  superior 
knowledge,  by  which  the  pessimistic  theory  is  accompanied, 
is  an  outcome  of  the  rule  that  eveiy  creature  strives  after 
well-being,  and,  if  it  be  possible,  a  well-being  which  transcends 
the  measure  attained  by  others.  While  general  optimism, 
therefore,  must,  as  a  permanent  self-deception,  be  reckoned  ;is 
part  of  the  badness  of  the  world,  pessimism  in  itself  denotes 
the  possession  of  a  truth  which  is  thought  to  give  one  a  more 
favourable  position  relative  to  reality  than  that  occupied  by 
optimists.  This,  however,  is  simply  to  satisfy  man's  need  of 
woll-beiug,  only  in  a  peculiar  fashion. 

§  63.  The  lordship  over  the  \v<)rld^.which  Christianity 
bestows  upon  men,  is^joot  to_be  taken  in  an  empirical  sense. 
So  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  what  position  the  planetTwith 
which  our  existence  is  bound  up,  occupies  in  the  universe. 
lYiie,  the  opinion  is  to  be  met  with  that  the  Christian  view 
of  the  world  has  been  invalidated  by  tlie  reftitation  of  the 
hyjiothesis  that  the  earth  is  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and 
that  the  sun  was  directly  intended  to  give  light  to  its  inhabit- 
ants. I  do  not  consider  it  the  task  of  theology  to  attempt 
to  prove  as  against  this  view  that,  of  the  planets  of  our  solar 
system,  the  earth  alone  is  suited  to  tlic  development  of  a 
Spiritually-endowed  race  of  organmms.    For  the  mateiials 
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for  such  a  proof  are  wanting ;  and  even  granting  that  on  thia 

question  more  were  possible  than  a  probable  conjecture,  there 
does  not  exist  the  slightest  evidence  to  prove  that  no  other 
astronomical  system  would  furnish  the  conditaous  necessary 
for  the  development  of  spiritBi  Thus  it  ia  poasible  that  the 
earth  ia  not  the  only  scene  of  the  history  of  created  Bpirita. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  perceive  how  this  should  invalidate 
the  estimate  of  self  which  Cliristiauity  leads  man  to  form. 
The  above-mentioned  possibility  or  probability,  which  we  must 
concede  to  natural  science,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  view  we  take  of  our  practical  attitude  towards  the  natural 
world,  partly  because  we  cannot  increase  this  possibility  to 
any  degree  of  actual  knowledge,  partly  because  the  estimate 
\ve  liold  of  ourselves  as  spiritual  itersoualities  is  quite  uninflu- 
enced by  our  knowledc^^e  of  natural  laws.  The  man  who,  as 
an  investigator  of  nature,  keeps  ever  so  clearly  before  his 
mind  that  our  earth  ia  an  extremely  insignificant  part  of  the 
universe,  behaves  exactly  as  people  did  before  Copernicus. 
Practically  he  behaves  an  thouj^h  the  earth  were  the  firm 
foundation  of  his  existence,  as  though  tiie  sun  were  intended  to 
give  him  light  and  warmth,  as  though  all  nature,  inclusive  of 
the  mechanical  conditions  of  the  boundless  universe,  existed 
simply  for  him.  For  these  are  the  tacit  presuppodtioDS  of 
our  spiritual  existence,  in  which  we  all  in  some  degree  mani- 
fest the  feeling  that  we  are  the  purpose  of  the  world,  and 
have  the  right  to  be  lords  over  it.  This  fact  indicates  that 
our  spiritual  life  is  subject  to  laws  which  are  not  related  to 
known  natural  laws  as  their  consequences,  but  come  under  an 
exactly  opposite  category.  The  universal  moral  law,  when  it 
really  deserves  the  name,  represents  tlie  thought  that  the 
moral  fellowship  of  the  humau  race  is  the  final  end  of  the 
plienomenal  world,  the  end  supreme  over  all  nature.  The 
religious  view  of  the  world  is,  in  general,  a  normal  function  of 
the  human  spirit  which,  in  its  Christian  form,  has  for  its 
aim  to  make  possible  the  supernatural  independence  of  the 
spirit  in  all  its  relations  to  the  world  of  nature  and  to 
society. 
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OolliaionB  between  religion  and  science,  especially  natural 
science,  arise  onlj  when  laws  which  are  valid  for  narrower 
realms  of  nature  or  spirit  are  erected  into  world-laws,  and 

used  as  a  key  to  open  up  a  view  of  the  whole.  But  to  pro- 
ceed thus  is  simply  to  introduce  an  apocryphal  religious 
interest  into  scientific  investigation ;  it  can  claim  none  of  the 
rights  of  science  (p.  207X  On  the  recognition  of  this  trath 
depends  the  prospect  of  appeasing  the  controversy  between 
faith  and  knowledge.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  devote 
closer  attention  to  this  prospect  here.  But  it  must  be 
possible  to  harmonise  the  scientific  study  of  nature  and  the 
Christian  view  of  the  world  in  the  same  mind ;  therefore  I 
wish  to  notice  one  objection  which  it  is  customary  to  make 
to  the  possibility  of  such  a  combination.  This  is  the  assertion 
that  the  teleolo.sjjicai  and  especially  the  miraculous  character 
of  the  Cliristian  view  of  the  world  is  intolerable  to  one  who 
on  principle  confines  himself  to  the  mechanical  consideration 
of  the  world.  If ,  now,  this  issues  in  the  further  contention 
that  the  scientific  view  of  the  world  can  get  along  without 
the  conception  of  end,  and  without  the  assumption  of  miracles, 
this  is  a  self-delusion.  Miracles,  in  the  sense  of  effects  which 
are  not  produced  according  to  law,  are  assumed  in  every 
philosophical  or  scientific  theory  of  the  universe;  for  no  such 
theory  is  without  gape ;  and  these  gaps  are  diacemible  when- 
ever such  effects  are  affirmed  as  are  not  mediated  by  any 
known  law.  Moreover,  without  the  conception  of  end  it  is 
simply  impossible  to  essay  the  explanation  of  organisms,  or 
of  nature  as  a  whole.  If  any  man  professes  to  have  divested 
himself  of  this  conception,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  it  is  still 
tacitly  operative  in  his  thinking.  But  if  it  be  declared 
untrustworthy  in  the  interpretation  of  nature,  because  it 
denot(\s  a  presupposition  of  spiritual  life,  in  particular  of 
couficious  will,  which  ought  not  to  be  a}^})lied  to  nature, 
neither  is  the  principle  of  efficient  cause  abstracted  from  our 
experience,  but  is  a  presupposition  of  our  thought  without 
which  experience  is  impossible,  so  that  it  likewise  ought  not 
to  be  applied  to  the  changes  of  natural  phenomena,  if  in  their 
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interpretation  we  have  no  light  to  employ  the  oonoeption  of 
end.    Accordingly,  a  view  of  the  world  which  ie  teleological, 

and  in  detail  even  miraculous,  which  answers  to  man's  need 
of  religion,  wliich  guarantees  to  him  Iiis  position  as  a  s})iritual 
and  moral  whole  in  his  connections  with  nature  and  human 
society,  is — ^as  compared  with  our  knowledge  of  nature  and  its 
laws — anything  hut  irrational ;  or,  if  it  ia  so,  then  the  delu- 
sion to  which  we  submit  in  religion  is  repeated  likewise  in 
every  investigaliun  uf  nature,  even  wLen  conducted  solely  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  efficient  cause.  If,  finally,  it  is 
sought  to  throw  suspicion  on  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
religious  view  of  the  world  by  urging  that  it  arises  merely 
from  a  need  of  the  human  heart»  let  it  be  remembered  that 
all,  even  the  simplest,  study  of  nature  guided  by  the  law  of 
efficient  cause  likewise  proceeds  from  a  need  of  the  human 
reason,  and  that  its  cogency  is  liable  to  the  same  suspicion 
that  the  human  observer  finds  something,  which  he  is  con- 
scious of  in  his  own  will,  behind  phenomena  only  because  he 
wishes  to  find  it  Lordship  over  the  world,  accordingly, 
though  it  is  not  technical  and  empirical,  but  ideal,  is  not 
therefore  unreal  For  the  will  which  exercises  religious 
dominion  over  the  world  is  the  real ;  and  it  is  at  the  same 
time  as  much  ideal  as  real  Moreover,  the  spiritual  activify 
which  so  operates  as  to  secure  to  the  spirit  its  independence, 
cannot  be  something  merely  imaginary.  The  truth  is,  if 
everything  with  which  we  are  here  dealing  were  justly  con- 
demned as  subjective  imagination,  then  every  spiritual  activity 
which  evidences  the  self-distinction  of  spirit  from  nature 
would  fall  under  the  same  fatal  judgment 

No5s*-_iii_general,  the  form  in  which  religions  lordship 
over  the  woi-ld  is  exercised  is  faUh  in  Gud  ^  ^l  ucidcncc  For 
that  uniiied  view  of  the  world,  the  ruling  idea  of  wiiicii  is 
that  of  the  supramundane  God,  Who  as  our  Father  in  Christ 
loves  us  and  unites  us  in  His  Kingdom  for  the  realisation 
of  that  destiny  in  which  we  see  the  final  end  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  the  corresponding  estimate  of  self,  constitutes  the 
realm  within  which  come  to  be  formed  oil  such  ideas  as  that 
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all  things  and  events  in  the  wurld  serve  our  good,  because  as 
children  of  God  we  are  objects  of  His  special  care  and  help. 
This  faith  appears  first  of  all  in  the  form  of  a  definite  and 
distinct  judgment,  that  is,  as  an  act  of  knowledge^  We  judge 
111  it  a  particular  restriction  of  freedom,  which  for  the  first 
moment  is  felt  as  a  special  evil,  is  or  has  been  rather  a 
benefit,  in  so  far  as  it  has  promoted  the  development  of  Die 
character  to  its  highest  quality  as  a  whole  within  the  whole 
of  the  moral  order.  But  the  conditions  under  which  faith  in 
providence  makes  its  appearance  as  a  species  of  knowledge, 
distiuguiBh  it  from  every  other  species.  In  it  wc  are  guided 
not  bj  observation  of  the  attitude  towai*ds  the  world  occupied 
by  others  as  well  as  ourselves,  but  solely  by  our  own  experi- 
ences. For  observation  of  the  fortunes  of  others  would  offer 
as  much  occasion— or  even  more — ^for  dismay,  as  for  confirma- 
tion of  our  own  conviction.  Often  enongli  so  much  that  is 
untoward  is  to  he  found  in  the  lot  of  others,  that  one  who 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  estimate  such  facts  in  the  light  of 
the  idea  of  Gk>d  might  easily  feel  himself  tempted  to  adopt 
the  notions,  suggested  by  the  Greeks,  of  Envy,  or  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  gods  to  mankind.  But  faith  in  providence  afifirms 
the  general  truth  of  the  Divine  goodness  not  as  a  law  of 
phenomena  discovered  inductively,  but  as  the  personal  con- 
viction of  each  individual,  drawn  from  the  nexus  of  the 
experiences  he  has  made  of  himself  (§  60).  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  will  accept  the  validity  of  this  conviction  only  on 
condition  that  it  be  tested  by  the  lot  of  others,  or  if  we  even 
abandon  it  altogether  because  we  find  that  the  unfavourable 
experiences  in  the  case  of  others  are  more  numerous  than  the 
favourable  in  our  own — ^this  is  to  miss  the  distinction  between 
the  claims  due  to  the  nature  of  theoretical  cognition,  and  the 
conditions  of  this  religious  knowledge  of  self  and  the  world. 
Theoretical  cognition  of  general  laws,  and  of  truths  which 
are  coinprclicnded  under  such  laws,  is  in  itself  indifferent  to 
the  worth  of  the  individual,  and  is  not  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive to  take  in  the  whole  of  the  world;  ia_sognition 
which  arises  out  of  faith  in  providence,  the  individual's  desire 
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is  to  maBter  his  own  special  poeition  relatiyelj  to  Jhe  whole 
oLjhe  world  in  whiok.  «vs^a  Chnsliajr/Tie  himBelf  poaaeBaes 
the  jvalue  of  a  whole. 

The  rejection  of  the  rationality  or  tlie  validity  of  faith  in 
providence  is  combined  either  with  the  affirmation  or  the 
nation  of  the  peculiar  worth  of  spiritual  personality.  In 
the  latter  case,  Strauss  sees  himself  helplessly  entangled  in 
the  monstrous  world-machine,  with  its  iron-toothed  wheels, 
its  heavy  hämmern  and  jtrosses,  Wliile,  as  the  prophet  of 
the  new  faith,  he  confesses  the  horrible  impression  made  on 
man  hj  this  situation,  he  adds  the  comforting  consideration, 
that  while  the  wheels  of  the  world-machine  move  round 
mercilessly,  yet  they  are  lubricated  by  a  mollifying  oil  Under 
this  fi<^ure  ho  recommends  us  to  convince  ourselves  of  tlie 
necessity  and  rationality  of  the  movements  of  the  world-machine 
even  when  they  crush  us,  and,  through  the  kindly  influence  of 
custom,  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  those  imperfect  features 
of  our  situation  which  are  disclosed  by  our  experience  of  the 
world.  The  obscurity  of  the  figures  which  Strauss  employs 
is  most  significant  of  the  impossibility  of  his  view  of  the 
world.  If  in  the  world-machine  mollifying  oil  is  poured  upon 
us,  then  men  are  merely  parts  of  the  machine;  then  they 
have,  as  such,  no  consciousness  of  the  whole  or  of  their 
relation  to  it  as  parts ;  then  they  require  no  comfort  when, 
after  Iiavmg  become  useless,  tbey  are  replaced  by  other  pnrts. 
Or  men  are  dibtiijguished  from  the  world-machine  as  intelli- 
gent observers,  but  at  the  same  time  are  conceived  as  being 
such  that  they  are  crushed  by  its  movements.  Then,  truly, 
it  is  no  alleviation  and  no  comfort,  if,  before  they  are  crushed, 
they  have  a  dash  of  rancid  oil  poured  over  them ;  if,  i,e.  by 
being  reminded  of  the  incvital)le  necessity  of  their  annihila- 
tion, they  are  robbed  of  that  sense  of  worth  whicli  they  draw 
from  the  fact  that,  as  observers  of  the  machine  and  as  under- 
standing its  structure,  they  are  superior  to  it.  Strauss  has 
not  clearly  realised  either  the  one  or  the  other  position  thus 
possible  to  man.  But  while  his  intention  is  to  deny  that 
man  con  be  superior  to  the  world  and  at  the  same  time 
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entangled  in  it,  contrary  to  his  intention  his  testimony  goee 
to  prove  man's  superiority.  The  confasion  of  the  fignree 
which  he  employs  proves  that  if  men  are  actuallj  what  he  in 
his  new  creed  insists  they  are,  he  must  persuade  them  to 
abandon  altogether  their  craving  for  comfort  regarding  their 
unconditional  subjection  to  the  world.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  ccaiong  is  ineradicable^  he  ought  to  spare  them  the 
alleviating  oil  of  resignation  to  necessity  and  kindly  custom ; 
for,  while  machine-oil  is  useful  for  the  parts  of  a  machine,  it 
does  uo  good  to  lookers-on. 

These  discussions,  it  is  true,  bring  clearly  before  our 
minds  the  difficulty  which  faith  in  Gods  providence  solves. 
Man  is  a  part  of  the  worldi  and  that  not  merely  in  his 
bodily  limitations,  hut  also  as  an  individual  spirit.  And_^et 
as  spirit  he  distinguishes  himself  from  the  world,  gains 
thcQugh  the  conception  ui  God  the.  idea  of  his  worth  as 
against  the  world,  and  rises  in  the  Christian  religion  to  the 
sgtlzleeling^that  the  worth  of  his  spiritual  personality  tran- 
seenda-thatuoi  Iche^hole  system  of  nature.  For  this  estimate 
of  self  is  the  basis  of  the  horror  to  which  Strauss  testifies  at 
the  fact  that,  as  a  spectator  of  the  system  of  the  universe,  one 
is  likewise  in  danger  of  being  drawn,  as  though  by  an 
unavoidable  giddiness,  between  the  wheels  of  the  world- 
machine  and  there  pulverised.  Thus  the  self- feeling  of  man 
over  against  the  whole  world  must  be  accepted,  even  though 
unwillingly,  as  a  fact  on  which  every  merely  mechanical  view 
of  the  world  makes  shipw  reek.  But  now  if,  simultaneously 
with  the  assertion  of  this  standpoint,  faith  in  God's  providence 
Is  set  aside  as  unjustified  and  baseless,  it  is  very  improbable 
that  such  a  position  can  be  permanently  or  sincerely  main- 
tained. As  I  understand  this  position,  the  denial  of  Divine 
providence  springs  fi'om  the  scientific  knowledge  and  estimate 
of  the  law-governcrl  system  of  all  nature,  this  knowledge  being 
kept  before  the  mind  along  with  the  certainty  that  as  a 
spirit  man  is  an  independent  part  of  the  system  of  the  world. 
Kow  in  this  case  there  is  indicated  a  degree  of  care  for  the 
preservation  of  one's  own  life  which  is  fitted  only  to  blunt  that 
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feeling  of  worth  by  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  incalculable 
System  of  nature,  this  care  is  called  forth.    If  one  is  in 

earnest  with  the  Bcientific  study  of  nature  in  the  name  of 
which  Divine  ]»iovidence  is  denied,  the  consistent  outcome  of 
such  a  view  of  the  world  ought  to  be  despair  of  that  v.ihie 
of  personal  life  which  we  destroy  in  ourselves  by  the  wakeful 
care  of  every  moment  If  this  result  does  not  actually  follow, 
however,  that  is  a  proof  that  the  scientific  view  of  the  world 
is  not  taken  so  seriously  as  the  negative  inference  would 
lead  us  to  expect.  And  this  would  only  be  an  example 
of  the  ordinary  experience  that  scientific  knowledge  and 
practical  conduct  usually  have  very  little  to  do  with  one 
another.  If  the  same  thing  should  possibly  appear  likewise 
in  the  realm  of  etliics,  that  is  really  intelligible  only  if  what 
is  involved  is  a  scientific  knowledge  of  natural  plienomena 
wliich  does  not  in  itself  comprise  the  conditions  of  spiritual 
Ufa  The  champions  of  Pantheism,  who  regard  each  spiritual 
individuality  merely  as  a  transient  manifestation  of  the  world- 
soul,  or  as  a  function  of  universal  reason,  to  which,  therefore, 
every  kind  of  theoretical  or  practical  friction  between 
diil'erent  men  ought  to  matter  nothing,  take  nevertheless  a 
very  lofty  view  of  their  personal  honour,  as  expressing  the 
permanent  worth  of  the  spiritual  individual  in  distinction 
from  all  others.  The  champions  of  the  theory  of  natural 
descent,  who  do  not  recognise  as  original  the  specific 
differentiation  of  spiritual  life  and  nature,  nevertheless  con- 
duct themselves  as  though  this  very  distinction  were  the 
fundamental  rule  of  their  existence.  And  rightly,  toa 
For  the  feeling  of  self,  which  expresses  the  incomparable 
worth  of  the  personality  as  against  all  other  personalities 
and  the  whole  system  of  nature,  is  also  the  hasis  of  all 
scientific  study  of  nature,  and  cannot  be  neutraUsed  by  its 
results,  whatever  their  character  may  be.  It  is  thus  a 
delusion  to  suppose  that,  by  attaching  importance  to  a 
scientific  theory  of  the  world,  it  is  possible  to  suppress  the 
original  feeling  of  the  worth  of  our  own  personality  and  the 
inferences  which  naturally  follow  from  it.    And  it  is  likewise 
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only  an  orror  in  cognition  to  iiiuke  scientific  knowledge  of 
nature  as  a  system  a  reason  for  declaring  invalid  that  faith 
in  Divine  providenca  which  spmigß  from  our  religiouB 
valuation  of  our  spiritual  peraonalitj,  as  oontrasted  with  our 
relative  dependence  on  the  world.    Here,  rather,  there  comes 
to  light  11  law  of  our  spiritual  life  whicli  is  no  less  v.ilid  than 
the  laws  of  thought  and  the  laws  of  nature.    Men  are  so 
easily  deceived  about  these  matters,  hecause»  in  estinuting  those 
I  clear  ideas  and  oonoeptions  which  are  put  forward  as  valid 
I  in  science,  they  often  forget  that  our  practical  behaviour  is 
often  ruled  more  by  obscure  ideas  than  by  those  which  are 
^ear. 

Now  this  is  exactly  the  case  with  regard  to  faith  in 
Divine  providence.  We  believe  it  to  be  truei  not  because  we 
can  follow  or  demonstrate  its  course  clearly  and  completely, 
in  other  words,  objectively ;  but  we  commit  ourselves  to  it  all 
the  more  dociüivuly,  Lhe  kss  we  expose  ourselves  to  the  posHiblu 
dgnger  of  falling  into  uncertainty  in  our  knowledge  of  it 
through  instituting  a  scientific  kind  of  inquiry^jiito— its 
igsmads.  For  to  become  certain  of  our  own  £|go  we  do  not 
need  a  scientific  analysis  of  its  grounds  and  conditions,  or  an 
empirical  explanation  of  its  origin.  "We  are  certain  of  onr 
Ego,  even  when  we  have  present  to  our  mind  no  clear  idea 
of  it;  and  the  professional  psychologist  is  not  practically 
conscious  of  himself  as  an  Ego  in  a  different  way  from  anyone 
else.  The  feeling  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  which  the  Ego 
grasps  itself,  whether  what  happens  be  a  sense  of  our  in- 
dependent activity  or  an  experience  of  restrictions  upon  it,  is, 
indeed,  always  related  to  ilie  surrounding  world,  and  therefore, 
too,  is  always  accompanied  by  ideas.  But  so  far  as  these 
ideas  are  not  clear,  the  self-feeling  of  the  £go  is  represented 
by  good  humour  or  dissatisfaction,  according  as  the  sense  of 
self-activity  or  of  restriction  predominates.  Accordingly, 
even  faith  in  Divine  providence  is  norm  all}  a  tone  of  feding 
which  develops  into  the  form  of  clear  ideuö  and  judgments, 
only  if  those  hindrances  to  our  feeling  of  self  which  arise  from 
the  world  appear  in  a  quantity  which  depresses  the  ordinary 
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amount  of  spiritual  energy.  The  noiiiial  amount  of  good 
spirits,  in  which  the  feelin<^r  of  self  and  the  seuBe  of  power 
manifest  themselves,  is  sufficient  in  the  case  of  many  men  to 
make  them  feel  a  certain  amount  of  hindrances  no  evil  at  all. 
One  does  not  need  to  be  a  Stoic  on  principle  in  order  to  face 
coiLain  physical  pains  or  social  trials  with  inomeatiiry  in- 
ditl'erence,  without  having  to  call  up  the  definite  thought  of 
God'a  providence  and  without  having  to  convince  one's  self 
that  such  evils  are  intended  to  test  us  or  to  make  us  better. 
The  energy  used  in  overoomiug  pain,  and  the  justifiable  self- 
confidence  whicli  is  felt  in  opposing  certaiu  antagonists, 
actually  lead  men  of  hUung  character  to  put  aside  for  the 
moment  the  definite  thought  of  God's  help,  however  much 
they  feel  their  dependence  on  it  as  a  rul&  For  in  certain 
circumstances  that  thought  may  make  us  feel  as  though  the 
degree  of  self-activity  which  duty  calls  for  at  the  moment 
were  being  impaired. 

2^ow,  it  may  be  said,  the  amount  of  confidence  which 
most  people  possess  is  only  the  result  of  a  custom  which  owes 
its  existence  first  of  all  to  the  child's  ignorance  of  the  hin- 
drances that  may  arise  from  the  surrounding  worid,  which 
hists  until  the  individual  has  gone  through  his  own  special 
experiences,  and  which  either  reconstructs  itself  out  of  these 
experiences  if  he  is  a  man  of  force  of  mind,  or,  in  the  reverse 
case^  gives  place  to  harassing  care.  As  an  anxious  attitude  of 
mind  is  frequently  caused  by  bodily  weakness,  so,  it  is  argued, 
confidence  in  face  of  posdble  evils  and  in  spite  of  evils  which 
have  been  experienced,  has  no  necessary  connection  with  faith 
in  Divine  providence,  even  though  it  were  granted  that  this 
religious  estimate  of  self  is  capable  of  strengthening  one's 
confidence  in  life.  Of  course  no  demonstration  is  of  any  use 
agauQst  such  a  view ;  for  the  necessity  of  a  religious  self- 
estimate  und  world-view  is  never  connected  with  the 
experience  of  the  individual  as  suck  But  liistory,  which 
shows  us  men  associated  together,  by  no  means  confirms  the 
view  that  oonfidenoe  in  face  of  possible  hindrances  due  to 
nature  or  human  society,  and  cherished  without  presumption 
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or  moral  pervcrf^ity,  is  a  matter  of  course.  A  great  tract  of 
feeling  among  heathen  peoples  is  dominated  by  the  fear  of 
nature,  and  there  was  nothing  which  the  most  pious  Israelites 
found  it  80  hard  to  rise  above  as  troubles  due  to  other  men. 
Must  not  a  completely  different  feeling,  full  of  confidence  in 
face  of  nature  and  unassuming  towards  nicn — a  feeling  which 
the  individual,  guided  merely  by  his  own  experience,  regards 
as  due  to  nature  or  custom — be  the  product  of  GhristiaD 
education?  Must  it  not  be  dependent  on  the  fact  that 
Christianity  as  a  matter  of  principle  excludes  the  fear  of 
nature,  and  declines  to  make  it  a  necessary  test  of  our  feeling 
of  self  that  our  worth  should  be  recognised  by  men  ?  If  we 
are  reminded  that  the  fear  of  nature  not  only  continued  to 
possess  men's  minds  in  mediaeval  Catholicism,  but  was  cor- 
roborated even  by  the  Beformers,  and  that  to  this  day  it  is 
strengthened  by  various  kinds  of  belief  in  devils,  still  it  does 
not  thence  follow  that  it  is  an  original  element  of  Christianity. 
The  theology  of  the  Av/kläriuig,  from  which  this  feeling 
received  its  death-blow,  is  not  thereby  proved  to  be  a  culture- 
promoting  force  which  surpasses  Christianity,  but  rather  a 
mere  element  in  culture,  the  influence  of  which  in  the  realm 
of  ecclesiastical  Christianity  has,  in  this  respect,  justified 
itself.  There  is  really  no  common  element  in  the  spiritual 
life  of  men  which  is  rooted  merely  in  nature  and  not  rather  in 
history.  The  semblance  of  being  the  product  of  nature  clings 
to  certain  convictions  and  feelings,  only  because  we  are  both 
familiar  with  their  historical  connection  and  not  specifically 
conscious  of  it.  When,  therefore,  bound  up  with  a  direct 
denial  of  Divine  providence  based  upon  the  scieutiüc  convic- 
tion that  the  system  of  nature  is  governed  by  necessary  kw, 
there  is  to  be  found  a  self-feeling  of  personal  worth,  and  when 
withal  there  is  cherished,  not  a  perpetual  fear  of  annihilation 
by  the  powers  of  nature,  but  a  modest  confidence  in  life — 
then  I  believe  1  am  justified  in  asserting  that  we  have  here  a 
case  of  the  faith  in  GcmI's  providence  which  is  gained  from 
education  working  on  still  as  a  tone  of  feeling. 

The  obscurity  which  surrounds  this  point,  however,  is  in 
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an  enunent  degree  due  to  orthodox  theology  itself,  in  bo  far 
as  it  represents  laith  in  Ck)d's  providence  as  an  element  of 
natural  reli^on  (p.  181).    In  consequence  of  this,  theological 

naturalism  declares  that  we  can  dispense  with  positive  Eeve- 
iation,  which  seemed  to  furnish  this  natural  piety  with  no 
more  distinct  motive.  What  wonder  if  men  of  science, 
having  demonstrated  the  fallaciousness  of  the  teleological 
argument,  foT  that  reason  likewise  assert  the  invalidity  of 
the  religious  use  of  this  formula,  seeing  that  theologians, 
whether  of  the  Right  or  the  Left,  put  forward  faith  in  Divine 
providence  as  the  result  of  popular  or  scientific  knowledge 
of  nature?    But  the  confidence  with  which,  whether  in  i 

I 

£avonrahle  or  adverse  positions  in  life,  men  cast  themselves  ' 
on  the  guidance  and  help  of  €k»d,  regarding  themselves  as 

enjoined  by  Him  to  seek  the  one  highest  goal,  dominion  I 
over  the  world  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  is  in  " 
reality  a  product  of  the  Christian  religion.   For  the  God  Who 
is  the  Lord  over  the  world  and  our  Father,  Who  cherishes  no 
envy  and  wrath  against  His  children,  gives  them  the  assur- 
ance that  all  things  serve  for  thdr  good.    And  this  truth 
stands  firm  only  when  based  upon  our  reconciliation  with  i 
God. 

$  64.  Nevertheless,  faith  in  Grod's  providence  is  subject 
to  a  difficulty  which  arises  from  the  religious  conception  of 
God  Himself,  and  finds  precise  ( xprossion  in  the  statement 

that  the  judgments  and  ways  of  God  are  unsearchable  (Kom. 
xi.  33).  This  statement  of  Paul,  however,  is  not  meant  to 
annul  the  significance  of  God's  revelation.  The  apostle  does 
not  affirm  that  God  is  absolutely  unknowable ;  for  that  would 
contradict  the  certainty  of  His  saviug  revelation.  But  he 
affirms  that  the  knowledge  of  God's  general  saving  purpose, 
which  we  possess  in  virtue  of  Iiis  revelation,  does  not  imply  *^ 
an  antecedent  knowledge  of  the  special  methods  by  which 
God  guides  to  salvation  particular  bodies  of  men  or  particular 
individuals.  This  special  side  of  God's  government  of  the 
world  remains  concealed  beforehand,  and  can  become  dear  to 

anyone  only  from  experience,  as  the  course  of  the  world  takes 
40 
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shape.  On  this  point  the  attitude  of  the  ChriBtian  theory 
is  precisely  the  opposite  of  that  of  pre-Christian  religions. 

In  the  latter  we  find  men  forming  very  decided  judgments 
on  events  as  nianife.stalioTis  of  Divine  punishment,  while  at 
the  same  time  uncertain  about  the  disposition  of  God  or  the 
gods  as  a  whole.  But  in  Christianity  the  full  revelation  of 
God  implies  that  we  can  hardly  comprehend  the  application 
of  God's  saving  will  to  our  own  destiny,  or  its  intertwining 
with  the  history  of  particular  groups  of  men  or  of  the  whole 
of  humanity,  and  that  least  of  all  may  we,  by  our  prayers 
and  counsels,  exercise  an  influence  on '  the  Divine  dispensa- 
tions. Indeed,  even  subsequent  reflection  on  historical  events, 
though  guided  by  the  idea  of  the  Divine  government  of  the 
world,  is  not  protected  from  error  by  the  desire  to  acknow- 
]e(\f^e  thnt  idea.  It  is  a  cnninioii  enough  experience  to  find 
e.Ljoti.stical  obstinacy  mingling  even  with  this  practical  exercise 
of  religion,  while  all  the  time  seeking  to  justify  itself  by  the 
misuse  of  Scripture.  How  soon  partisans  are  ready  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  in  God's  name  on  events  which  are  in 
process  of  development,  just  as  tliough  they  had  known 
the  mind  of  the  Xord,  or  been  Iiis  counsellors !  How  rash 
they  are  in  exaggerating  the  guilt  of  the  one  party  and 
minimising  that  of  the  other,  speculating,  according  to  the 
side  tliey  take,  on  the  help  or  the  vengeance  of  God,  and 
deciding  how  much  is  merely  the  work  of  man  and  what  the 
cause  of  God !  Oases  of  this  kind  furnish  really  terrible 
proofs  of  the  weakness  of  tlie  Christian  faith  of  those  who 
are  loudest  in  their  professions.  True,  the  subjection  of 
natural  phenomena  to  their  laws  is  made  out  by  a  more 
or  less  limited  range  of  observation,  and  by  logical  judg- 
luent ;  fur  all  phenouiona  of  this  kind  are  found  in  space,  and 
tlie  cliaracteristics  of  natural  objects  clearly  reveal  the  species 
to  which  they  belong.  But  the  historical  events  of  human 
life  are  likewise  in  time,  and  the  nature  of  their  mutual 
intertwining  is  obscure,  for  it  is  always  subject  to  the  inter- 
ference of  human  freedom.  Who,  now,  will  assert  that  he 
has  at  his  command  a  range  of  historical  observation  suiücienk 
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for  forming  a  judgment  on  God's  special  designs ;  and  who  is 
coiiseioiiB  of  being  so  free  from  personal  guilt  that  he  can 
decide  what  group  of  human  actions  possesses,  in  God  s  jndg- 
ment,  the  character  of  pure  right  or  pure  wrong  ?  Infaihble 
people,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  judging  as  though  they  claimed 
this,  profess  to  occupy  a  standpoint  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  that  of  **  unbelieving  "  scientists ;  in  reality,  they  treat 
the  Divine  government  of  the  present  and  the  most  recent 
past  as  though  it  were  simply  an  object  like  the  objects  oi 
natural  soiencel 

There  are  no  organs  other  than  those  of  patience  and 
humility,  by  which  all  those  experiences  of  life  which  He 
nearest — those  which  are  most  special  as  well  as  those  wliich 
are  common — may  be  comprehended  imder  general  faith  in 
God's  providence.  They  yield  that  pnidence  which  answers 
to  the  providence  of  God,  and  that  religious  tenderness  of 
feeling  which  is  rendered  possible  by  the  Christian  estimate 
of  self.  Every  logical  judgment  is  incisive,  as  the  word 
(r7r#Ä€?7r?0  itself  directly  indicates;  a  religious  judgment  on 
our  experiences  of  life  is  light  of  touch,  tender  in  feeling,  ■ 
pliant  There  is  no  gift  for  scientific  theology,  no  capacity 
for  ecclesiastical  office,  which  could  make  any  difference  here, 
or  ensure  such  an  infallibility  as  belongs — granting  right 
processes — to  mathematical  or  logical  con  il  us  ions. 

The  tcciiug  which  views  especially  the  evils  of  life  in  the 
light  of  Divine  providence  is  patience.  It  is  that  attitude  of 
soul  which,  even  apart  from  religion  altogether,  withdraws 
the  sting  from  those  lastuig  evils  which  afiSict  us.  Patience 
is  quite  different  from  apathy.  For  when  the  latter  is  de- 
manded of  the  Stoic  as  a  duty,  whether  in  reality  it  is  attain- 
able or  not,  it  implies  that  the  pain  due  to  the  evil,  the 
emotional  sense  of  restraint,  is  altogether  suppressed.  But 
patience  in  suffering  implies  that  the  pain  continues.  If  it 
be  possible  to  get  rid  entirely  of  the  sense  of  pain,  whether 
by  Stoical  effort  or  by  the  deadening  of  our  spiritual  force, 
there  remains  no  basis  for  patience.  Wherever,  therefore, 
this  feeling  is  called  for,  it  decidedly  implies  the  continuance 
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of  the  sense  of  the  evil  as  a  restriction  of  fieedom.  But  by 
patience  the  evil  is  reduced  to  a  relative  degree,  in  so  far  as 
patience  itself  is  a  specific  application  of  freedom.    True,  the 

range  of  freedom,  in  the  form  of  patience,  is  limited  in  the 
first  place  to  ordering  the  relation  of  sensations  to  the 
personal  feeling  of  seif,  or,  more  precisely,  to  the  subordi- 
nation of  a  particular  restriction  of  freedom  to  the  general 
feeling  of  freedom.  But  patience,  as  an  act  of  freedom, 
never  confines  itself  to  the  inward  domain,  but  always  in 
varying  fashion  issues  in  outward  manifestation,  at  least  in 
negative  effects.  Otherwise  we  should  not  become  clearly 
conscious  of  it  That  patience  which  we  have  to  exerdse  in 
tiie  traming  of  children  will  show  itself  in  a  consecutive  and 
positive  counteraction  of  their  faults  and  defects,  which  we 
perceive  with  pain  because  they  restrict  the  freedom  of  our 
intercourse  with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  patience  under 
bodily  suilering  may,  perhaps,  display  itself  merely  in  our 
refraining  from  expressions  of  pain  by  an  exertion  of  the 
sense  of  honour.  Between  these  instances  of  patience  there 
lie  an  immense  number  of  possibilities,  which  represent  the 
reaction  of  the  general  feeling  of  self  and  personal  worth 
against  restrictions  of  freedom,  of  which  we  are  specially 
conscious  only  under  special  circumstancee. 

These  general  conditions  of  patience  hold  good  Ukewise  for 
the  Christian  form  of  this  temper  as  a  religious  virtu&  The 
elevation  of  the  general  human  exercise  of  patience  into  its 
special  Christian  form  de])ciKiH  on  the  fact  that  man's  feeling 
of  self  and  of  personal  worth,  by  being  combined  with  the 
thought  of  the  supramundane  God  Who  is  our  Father,  and 
guarantees  to  us  salvation  through  dominion  over  the  world 
and  participation  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  is  raised  above 
all  natural  and  particular  motives,  even  when  they  are  the 
occasion  of  troubles.  This  still  admits  of  evils  being  felt 
with  pain  even  by  the  Christian.^    True,  he  is  raised  to  such 

>  Oalvia,  In»t.  Iii.  8. 8 :  **  Neqiie  e»  T«qiimtitr  a  nobis  hflaritu,  qnw  omntm 

•ccrbitatia  dolorisquo  sensum  tollat ;  altoqui  nulla  in  cruce  esset  s&notomm 
paticntia,  nisi  et  dolore  tnrr[iu  n  ntnr  ct  angereutur  molcstia."  10  :  "Haf*o  eo 
dicero  volui,  ut  inos  auimos  a  deiip€ratioue  rovocarem,  ne  studio  |>aticntiae  ideo 
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a  height  that  he  can  glory  in  the  afilictionB  and  persecntions 

which  he  undergoes  for  Christ's  sake  (Jas.  i.  2 ;  Horn.  v.  3), 
while  the  Stoic,  who  resigns  himself  to  the  course  of  the 
Cosmos,  deadens  his  sensibility  to  the  feeling  of  evils.  But 
if  ve  apparently  have  to  infer  from  the  seriea  of  New  Testa* 
ment  injunctions  to  rejoice  in  snffering  (voL  ii  p.  350),  that 
pain  should  not  form  part  of  a  Christian's  sense  of  social 
atllictions,  yet  we  can  quote  against  any  such  posilioii,  not 
only  the  explicit  confession  in  Heb.  xii.  11,  but  also  the 
example  of  Jesus  and  Paul  For  while  joy  in  the  midst  of 
persecutions  is  expected  from  GSiristians,  yet,  from  the 
equally  clear  commendation  of  patience  {inro/iovrf  xal  fmicpo' 
Bvfua)  it  follows  that  joyousness  in  suffering,  while  com- 
])ensating  for  the  feeling  of  pain,  ia  not  to  extemiinato  it. 
The  consciousness  of  reconciliation  with  God  places  the  assur- 
ance of  personal  worth  firm  above  all  the  special  motives 
which  arise  from  the  world;  and  therefore  the  pain  which 
springs  from  their  oppressive  action  can  he  suhordinated  to 
the  joy  wliich,  iu  our  feeling  of  self,  denotes  the  incomparablo 
worth  of  Divine  sonahip.  But  in  the  case  in  question,  joy 
would  not  last ;  rather,  it  would  veer  round  into  indiflerenoe, 
unless  underneath  the  joy  the  pain  still  continued.  More- 
over, the  truth  of  the  Fatherly  care  of  Qod  for  His  children 
suggests  to  us  not  only  the  inference  that  no  evils  arising 
from  the  world  can  overbalance  the  blessing  of  fellowship 
with  God,  but  also  this  further  application,  that  these  evils, 
as  tests  of  our  fidelity  to  God,  are  elevated  into  relative 
hlessings.  And  this  comes  about  just  through  the  exercise 
of  patience  as  the  peculiar  and  proper  manifestation  of 
Christian  freedom.  Finally,  so  far  as  a  general  or  special 
feehng  of  guilt  accompanies  experience  of  evils,  that  experi- 
ence is  elevated  through  faith  in  God's  Fatherly  providence 

proliiiuH  renuQtient,  quoU  uaturalem  doloris  aftectum  exucre  nuu  ponsuuL 
Quod  necesie  «st  «Vttnire  iia,  qui  ex  patienti«  stuporem,  ex  hoiuine  furti  et 
coDsttnti  tttpitem  bdost.  Suietis  «nlm  tdenotiM  Utideu  dofert  tcriptam, 
dum  ils  nuilonmi  dnritia  afHietantur,  ut  non  frangantar  nee  concidftDt:  ite 
amantadine  pnngiintur,  nt  siniul  jHiTundantur  »piritiuli  gftodio^  ita  pmnuntur 
anxietate,  ut  dci  couaolatioue  exhilarati  respirent." 
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into  the  idea  of  educative  punishment  For  experience  of 
evils  has  a  bettering  influence  only  when  it  is  looked  afe  in 
the  light  of  the  truth  that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  us  to 

repentance  (Rom.  ii.  4).  The  goodness  of  God  is  not  one 
ground  of  repentance,  and  puiiislniient  another ;  rather,  it  m 
the  general  principle  under  which  even  Divine  punishment  is 
to  be  brought  The  idea  of  legal  retribution  no  more  carries 
with  it  the  impulse  to  improvement  than  does  the  thought  of 
experiencing  Divine  wrath.  It  is  therefore  an  error  to  re- 
gard the  preachiiif^  of  au  angry  God  as  a  necessary  elemeut 
in  the  Christian  ordering  of  life.  Those  who  ex  hypothesi 
are  overtaken  by  the  wrath  of  Grod,  are  nothing  bettered  by 
having  the  prospect  foretold  them. 

Besignation  to  God's  will,  which  elevates  patience  in 
suffering  into  a  religious  virtue,  is  not  to  be  acquired  by 
sober  reflection  or  by  the  exertion  of  the  imagination.  One 
who  is  suilcring  from  a  great  sorrow  which  pierces  deeply 
into  his  life,  can  hardly  in  that  way  make  the  religious 
truth  which  he  acknowledges  so  to  operate  upon  his  feeling 
as  to  banish  the  disabling  power  of  pain.  Patience  under 
sucli  suiieiiiig,  drawn  from  the  acquired  conviction  of  God's 
love,  is  exercised  most  surely  when  it  is  supported  by  labour 
in  our  vocation,  for  all  the  true  impulses  of  the  Christian 
religion  can  be  appropriated,  not  in  inaction  and  effortless 
meditation,  but  only  when  brought  into  touch  with  our 
regular  work;  and  for  this  reason  activity  in  our  moral 
vocation,  as  well  as  patience  in  sutt'eriug,  is  an  integral 
element  of  Christian  perfection  (§§  67,  68).  In  the  case  in 
question,  the  significance  of  work  for  the  acquisition  of 
patience  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  both  are  united  in  the 
conception  of  the  worthy  exercise  of  independent  freedom. 
As  the  point  of  importance  in  patience  is  that  a  man  phonld 
hold  firmly  to  bin  freedom  as  a  counter -weight  to  the  I'eatric- 
tion  of  suffering  and  its  consequences,  though  the  sense  of 
suffering  neither  can  nor  should  be  removed,  work  serves 
as  a  means  of  testing  our  free  activity  as  such,  and  thus 
furthers  the  end  of  maintaining  ourselves  even  against  the 
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'disabling  power  of  pain.  This  ptocess  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  though  through  work  ideas  were  excited  which 
sup})ieBBed  the  ideas  wiiieh  caiuse  pain.  This  may,  indeed, 
be  the  case  with  many.  They  will  be  in  a  position  to  work 
out  for  tbemselvoB  indiffereuoe  to  the  cause  of  their  pain ; 
but  in  that  case  they  lose  the  enrichment  of  soul  which  is 
the  outcome  of  the  struii^^lc  of  patience  with  imn,  and 
remains  real  even  when  tlie  latter  is  still  felt  only  as  a 
gentle  sadness.  For  the  former  reduction  of  pain  to 
indifference,  though  it  may  often  succeed,  is  yet  far  from 
ethically  satisfactory;  and  inasmuch  as  patience,  not  in- 
difference, is  a  religious  function,  the  case  described  is 
mentioned  at  this  point  only  as  exemplifying  an  aberration 
which  had  to  be  noted  as  well  as  the  true  principle. 

Even  from  the  stiindpoint  of  deliberate  Christian  faith, 
resignation  to  God's  will  will  be  found  easier  in  the  relations 
of  priyate  life  than  in  respect  to  those  cases  of  mutual  interest 
in  public  Me  in  which  we  may  be  involved  on  one  side. 
Here  appear  the  dilKcultics  described  above  in  which,  as  lias 
been  said,  patience  and  humility  must  decide  what  is  to  be 
regarded  as  appointed  by  God.  In  this  realm  there  exists  a 
great  danger  of  error,  when,  for  example,  a  man  does  not 
Tnftii^t^in  the  necessary  distinction  between  his  Christian  and 
his  political  convictions.  This  error  is  palpable  in  the  case 
of  those  Roman  Catholics  who  identify  the  continued  exist- 
ence and  the  validity  of  Christianity  with  the  supremacy  of 
an  infallible  Pope.  Should  they,  though  from  no  failure  of 
Ultnmontane  intrigues  and  acts  of  violence,  be  disappointed 
in  their  desire  thus  to  amalgamate  religion  and  the  lust  of 
power,  they  })reach  all  Llie  more  ^»assionately  the  imminence 
of  Divine  judgments  ujion  their  adversaries.  Quite  analogous 
phenomena,  however,  confront  us  even  in  the  case  of  those 
professors  of  Evangelical  Christianity  who  think  they  are 
serving  it  best  by  making  its  eodesiastical  administration  an 
item  in  their  political  party  programme  If  the  latter  is 
shipwrecked,  they  invoke  God's  protection  upon  it,  and 
shrink  from  no  injustice  in  representing  their  political 
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opponents  as  tbe  enemies  of  God  Tbey  are  dearly  alto-* 
gether  unaware  of  tbe  fact  that  Christian  patienoe  has  for 

its  field  of  oxercise  not  only  the  subjection  of  private  life  to 
the  guidance  of  God,  but  also  tbe  cautious  criticism  of  the 
history  of  the  present. 

)  66.  MtmUity  is  the  current  lendering  of  the  Hehrew 
word  In  the  few  cases  in  which  it  occurs,  it  denotes 
literally  the  condition  of  the  The  epithet  "  snffering," 
however,  became  the  positive  descriiJtion  of  the  man  who 
experiences  oppressions  and  troubles  as  a  worshipper  of  God 
and  a  person  of  moral  righteousness.  Since,  therefore,  tbe 
sufiTering  and  wretched  are  regarded  as  those  who  seek  God 
and  walk  uprightly  (Pa.  ix.  11,  13;  xxv.  9;  xxxviL  11; 
Ixix.  33),  really  coincides  with  righteousness  (Ps.  xlv.  5  ; 
Zeph.  ii.  3)  and  the  fear  of  God  which  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom  (Prov.  xv.  33 ;  xxii.  1 4),  and  in  this  reference  it 
denotes  the  opposite  of  pride  of  heart  and  scorning,  i«.  ol 
godlessness  (Frov.  xriii.  12 ;  iii  34X  In  the  New  Testament 
the  place  of  these  words  is  taken  hj  the  conception  rawcivo?. 
Apart  from  the  meaning  "  meek  "  (2  Cor.  x.  1 ;  cf.  Num.  xii. 
4),  this  adjective  denotes  a  humble  position  in  life  just  in  so 
far  as  it  includes  worthiness  in  Qod'a  sight  (2  Cor.  yiL  6 ; 
Luke  i  52),  ramvo^poavmf  (Acts  xx.  19),  that  temper,  indin* 
ing  to  the  service  of  God,  which  accepts  resignedly  an  oppressed 
and  wretched  condition.  .\cc  jrdiugly,  the  expression  in  part 
includes  the  whole  compass  oi  the  practice  of  the  Christian 
religion  as  opposed  to  those  who  are  high-minded  (Ja&  L  9  j 
1  Pet.  y.  6 ;  Bom.  xii  16),  in  part  it  points  to  that  snbjec^ 
tion  to  God  which  is  attested  by  prayer  for  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  (Jas.  iv.  10;  Luke  xviii.  14),  in  part  it  indicates 
Jesus'  religious  subordination  to  Clod,  manifested  in  His 
obedience  to  His  vocation  (Phil.  ii.  8).  Lastly,  in  Jesus' 
saying  about  Himself  (Matt.  xi.  28-30 ;  cf.  supra^  p.  462), 
irpaih  and  rawetyo9  are  synonymous,  for  both  words  are  used 
in  tbe  LXX  for  u^.  Jesus  calls  to  Himself  the  suffering, 
while  He  describes  Himself  ixa  a  sufferer.  But  by  His 
description  oi  iiis  own  sufl'ering,  dilTering  from  the  descrip- 
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tion  He  gives  of  that  of  others,  and  further  by  the  addition 
of  the  words  ri  mptlt}^  He  indicates  that  He  is  reconciled 
to  His  suffering  because  He  accepts  it  for  God's  sake ;  this 

givbs  Him  calmncBs,  as  well  as  a  sense  that  His  burden  is 
light.  Therefore  He  can  invite  those  to  learn  of  Him  who 
load  themselves  with  an  intolerable  burden  of  care,  under  the 
impression  that  they  can  fashion  their  destiny  by  their  inde- 
pendent exertiona  This  group  of  terms,  accordingly,  has  in 
any  case  a  thoroughly  religious  colour,  while  on  the  other 
hand  ra-nupo^;  and  raTr€Lvo(f>f)oavifrf  denote  also  modesty  iu 
relation  to  men  (Afatt.  xxiii.  12;  Luke  xiv.  11  ;  Col.  iii.  2; 
£ph.  iv.  2 ;  PhiL  ii  3 ;  1  Pet.  v.  5),  and  in  the  last  two 
passages  this  is  done  in  such  a  my  that  its  dose  analogy 
with  humility  before  God  comes  out  Lastly,  ramivo^ftoavi/rj 
(Col.  ii.  18,  23)  denotes  an  ascetic  worship  of  God,  marked 
by  a  degradation  of  the  bodily  life,  which  is  foreign  to 
Christianity. 

The  predominating  impression  we  receive  from  the 
Biblical  idea  of  religious  lowliness  is  this,  that  humility  is 

represented  only  in  councclion  with  undeeen^ed  suflering. 
Nevertheless,  even  iu  the  Old  Testament  ihm  la  not  the 
case  throughout.  One  could  not  expect,  indeed,  that  the 
rule  of  goodness  (Mia  vi  8),  namely,  "  to  do  justly,  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  vrith  God,"  should  contain  the 
suggestion  that  action  of  this  kind  will  be  accompanied  by 
adversity.  But  the  delineation  of  the  king  in  Pe.  xlv.  5 
emphasises  eulogistically  the  lowliness — which  is  righteous- 
ness— t.e.  the  humility,  by  which  he  is  characterised,  even 
when  the  marks  of  suffering  disappear.  Nevertheless,  the 
usage  of  the  New  Testament  proves  that  the  idea  of 
religious  lowliness  or  humility  still  maintains  itself  exactly 
in  its  original  meaning,  namely,  as  involving  undeserved 
suflering.  However,  we  find  the  conception  of  humility  in 
the  circle  of  New  Testament  ideas  b^inning  to  be  detached 
from  the  presupposition  that  it  implies  outward  misery. 
True,  in  Jas.  i  9,  10,  the  view  which  obtains  in  the  Old 
Testament  appears  again  as  distinctly  as  possible.  The 
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Chmtian  ia  as  certainly  regarded  as  occupying  a  miaerable 
and  oppressed  position  in  outward  life,  as  the  rich  man  is 
regarded  as  godless.  But  in  another  aspect  this  statement 
differs  from  the  form  predominantly  given  to  the  idea  in 

the  Old  Testaiiient.  The  lowly  and  Iiumble  Cliriytiaii  does 
uot  merely  expect  his  exaltation  in  the  future,  but  is  assuretl 
of  it  as  a  present  inward  possession,  while  in  the  Old 
Testament  this  feeling  is  devoid  of  influence  even  when  the 
believer  momentarily  claims  peace^bringing  fellowship  with 
God  (Pö.  Ixxiii.  25-28  ;  Mic.  vii  8).  The  idealisation  of  the 
notion  of  humility  nuikea  its  presence  felt  gently,  though 
clearly,  in  the  words  of  Jesus  Himself  (Matt.  xL  28,  29)l 
For  here  the  additional  words  t§  icap^^  are  designed  to 
express  the  acquiescence  of  a  pious  mind  in  His  lowly 
position,  as  in  the  phrase  vrwyja^  iv  wptvfiOTi;  while  the 
conuection  of  the  woidö  shows  that  deliberate  submission  to 
God  is  the  power  which  makes  any  situation  of  suffering 
tolerable.  Thus  in  the  idea  of  the  lowly  and  the  wretched, 
the  emphasis  is  laid  on  that  attitude  ol  soul  which  finds 
compensation  for  every  burden  of  life  in  deliberate  accept- 
ance of  God's  dispensations,  and  therefore  bears  such  burdens 
patiently.  This  comes  out,  too,  when  Paul  (lioni,  xiL  16) 
represents  the  lowly  as  the  opposite  of  those  who  "mind 
high  things."  The  conception  of  "  lowly  "  is  thus  indirectly 
limited  to  this — that  one  strives  after  lowliness,  if.  sub- 
jection to  God,  and  stamps  it  on  his  own  heart  Tins 
inward  self-al)asement  before  God  is  vividly  represented  in 
tho  ])arable  of  the  Publican  (Luke  xviiL  14),  in  his  prayer 
for  God's  forgiveness,  and  in  Jas.  iv.  10,  in  the  repentance 
which  likewise  requires  outward  attestation.  Finally,  it  ia 
demanded  in  1  Pet  v.  6  in  respect  to  all  God's  unavoidable 
dispensations,  just  as  in  Phil.  ii.  8  witness  is  borne  to  it  by  the 
considoration  that  Christ  chose  His  path  in  obedience  to  His 
vocation,  and  therefor©  submitted  willingly  to  the  fate  of  death. 

These  indications  point  to  deliberate  submission  to  God's 
dispensations  as  the  common  meaning  of  them  aU.  To 
be  sure,  in  most  of  the  cases  adduced  the  occasion  for  this 
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temper  of  soul  is  funiiBhed  by  the  sufferings  of  life,  or  the 

social  pressure  under  which  we  stautl  ai^'ainst  our  will. 
Ikit  this  occasion  falls  out  of  sight  in  both  the  instances  of 
Belf-abastiiuüut  in  order  to  secure  Divine  forgiveness;  and 
Jeeus'  self-abasement  in  obedience  even  unto  death  repiesents 
not  merely  thiB  lot  of  suffering,  but  the  whole  range  of  His 
moral  activity  in  the  vocation  which  He  imdertook  and 
freely  carried  out.  But  if  His  resolve  to  fulfil  His  moral 
vocation  coincides  with  His  reeolvc  to  submit  to  God's 
ordinance,  we  have  opened  up  to  us  the  prospect  of  a  view 
which  tiansoends  the  original  conception  of  humility.  Por 
if  Christianity  even  approximately  corresponds  to  its  destiny 
of  spiiiLual  dominion  over  human  sociiity,  then  either  we 
may  reckon  on  it  that  moral  iideiity  to  one's  vocation  will 
have  no  hindrances  to  undeigo,  but  in  some  degree  will 
obtain  the  recognition  it  deserves ;  or,  since  all  evil  is  con- 
ditioned by  our  judgment  upon  it,  the  believer,  by  his 
humble  estimate  of  the  fidelity  with  which  he  discharges 
his  vocation  before  God,  will  rise  above  the  hindrances  due 
to  society  as  though  they  did  not  exist.  We  thus  retain  the 
inner  essential  quality  charaotenstio  of  the  suffering  and 
oppressed,  from  the  manifestation  of  whidi  the  Biblical 
usage  is  derived,  if  by  humility  we  understand  the  resolve 
to  submit  ourselves  to  God.  This  resolve,  indeed,  is  not 
always  present  to  us  as  a  conscious  decision,  but  all  the 
more  does  it  appear  in  a  tone  of  feeling  and  a  sense  of 
pleasure,  which  we  can  only  explain  by  the  obscure  influence 
of  that  resolve.  For  where  you  have  a  distinct  determina- 
tion to  be  humble,  it  is  rather  a  proof  that  it  has  met  with 
restrictive  opposition  in  ourselves.  Humility,  as  one  would 
wish  to  exercise  it,  is,  as  Scriver  strikingly  says,  the  eye 
which  sees  everything  except  itself;  true  humility  knows 
not  of  its  own  existence.  In  this  form,  however,  humility 
in  the  Christian  sense  does  not  at  all  necessarily  involve 
straitened  outward  circumstances,  or  troubles  due  to  societv. 

A  more  exact  knowledge  of  this  conception,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  confirmatiou  of  it,  is  supplied  by  the  importance 
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which,  even  for  the  men  of  the  Kew  Testament,  belongs  to 
"  the  fear  of  God"  This  tone  of  feeling  may  seem  to  be  alien 
to  Christianity  (Rom.  viii  15  ;  1  John  iv.  18),  but  that  holds 

true  only  of  that  })aiii  at  the  thought  of  God  which  clings  to 
Pharisaic  and  ceremonial  piety.  In  the  Christian  sense,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  impulse,  accompanied  by  blessedness,  to  an  open 
acknowledgment  of  God's  gloiy,  as  in  the  Old  Testament 
For  the  rest,  in  FhiL  ii.  12,  1  Pet  L  17,  the  fear  of  Qod 
signifies  the  acknowledgment  that  we  are  dependent  on  God 
tbroTighont  the  whole  range  of  our  moral  activity,  so  far  as 
He  is  Judge  and  father,  i.e.  so  far  as  He  guides  our  life  to 
the  securing  of  onr  moral  rights  as  opposed  to  other  men, 
according  to  His  especial  grace.  Kow  this  feeling,  aa  reli- 
gious lowliness  or  humility,  is  opposed  to  highmindedness  or 
false  mdei>üiidence  (rium.  xi.  20;  cf.  xii.  16;  Col.  iii.  22). 
While,  therefore,  in  the  New  Testament  it  assumes  the  form 
of  one  special  motive  of  action  or  self-education  alongside  of 
others  (1  Pet  iii  2 ;  2  Cor.  v.  11,  vii  1),  it  is  properly  to  be 
comprehended  under  the  conception  of  hnmility.  But  this 
makes  it  clear  once  more  that  humility  may  be  discerned  uot 
merely  in  relation  to  the  prevalent  depression  of  oui*  outward 
circumstances,  but  also  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  our 
conscious  moral  activity. 

This  presupposition  of  our  resignation  to  God  depends  no 
less  distinctly  on  the  fact  that  we  know  Him  as  our  Father, 
and  use  our  freedom  to  realise  His  end,  than  un  the  fact 
that  our  freedom  has  it-s  dark  side,  and  God's  ways  in  detail 
are  unsearchable.  Humility  equalises  contending  feelings  in 
these  respects  just  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  tone  of  feeling, 
and  the  feeling  of  pleasure  predominant  in  it  testifies  in- 
directly to  our  ruling  intention  to  submit  ourselves  to  Gk)d. 
Now  ascetic  writers,  e.fj.  Scriver,  when  deiiling  with  the  con- 
trast, which  humility  overcomes,  between  the  lowliness  of 
man  and  the  sublimity  of  Grod,  normally  take  into  account 
also  the  feeling  of  guilt  against  God.  This,  however,  is  not 
one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  humility,  for  we  know  tiiat 
humility  was  also  an  element  iu  Christ's  chaiacter.  Ötiil, 
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their  conception  of  the  matter  gives  rise  to  the  idea  that 
faumilitj  10  properly  the  whole  of  religion  as  found  in  man. 
For  in  so  far  as  religion,  in  aU  its  species  and  stages,  is  the 

acknowledjnnent — concentrated  in  feeling — of  our  subjection 
U)  üud,  humility — granted  the  omnipotence  and  grace  of  (Irxl 
and  GUI'  reconciliation  with  Him — will  be  subjective  religion 
itself.  Now  this  is  correct,  in  the  sense  that  humility  is  the 
Christian  religion  in  the  form  of  religious  virtna  But 
patience  must  be  added  to  it  as  the  other  religious  virtua 
lu  other  words,  patience  is  rehfjious  feehng  as  lordship  over  a 
refractory  world,  and  is  supplementary  to  humility  as  the 
feehng  of  submission  to  God.  Humility  and  patience,  how-* 
ever,  come  under  the  conception  of  virtoe  because  t^ey  are 
acquired  finames  of  feeling,  and  at  the  same  time  powers,  inas- 
much as  they  move  and  rule  the  will.  Finally,  the  compass 
of  both  iß  such  tliat  they  both  accompany  moments  ol 
special  activity,  and  give  to  compulsory  experiences  of  suffer- 
ing their  importance  as  elements  in  our  actiye  character. 
The  test  of  both  forms  of  feeling  will  have  to  be  made,  per* 
haps,  with  more  intensity  along  the  line  of  moral  action  than 
in  connection  with  unavoidable  Kufleriug.  For  sucx^essful  action 
brings  with  it  the  danger  of  our  repudiating  humility ;  and 
our  patience  is  menaced  when  action  brings  with  it  no  visible 
result,  even  though  it  does  not  involve  us  in  actual  suffering. 
To  sustain  patience  in  the  absence  of  success,  and  humility  in 
its  abundance,  is  a  quite  specific  test  of  Christian  piety.  In 
cases  of  an  opposite  kind,  impatience  hetravF  a  lack  of  reli- 
gious independence  of  the  world ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
arrogant  assurance  of  success  betrays  such  an  irreligious 
independence  in  the  world  as,  for  all  one's  desire  to  defend 
God's  cause,  is  exposed  to  nothing  so  much  as  the  danger  of 
gross  errors  in  llie  knowledge  of  God's  purposes. 

As  humility  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  unavoidable 
Buffering,  so  it  does  not  necessarily  involve  any  definite  out> 
ward  manifestation.  It  is  true,  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament  itself  indicates  that  there  is  an  affinity  between 
this  religious  virtue  and  modesty  towards  men,  which,  there- 
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fore,  will  be  fuuiid  to  be  a  regular  feature  of  it.  Modesty  is 
a  priuciple  of  respect  for  other  persons,  which  rests  ou  the 
fact  that  for  one  thing  we  are  bound  together  with  one  another 
to  work  for  a  higher  common  end,  and  on  the  presupposition 
that  in  this  system  each  person  has  a  place  of  his  own,  and  in 
himself  represents  to  us  the  worth  of  moral  fellowship.  Now 
humility,  which  emphasises  the  obligatoriness  of  our  joint 
moral  tasks  and  our  responsibility  to  God,  normally  calls  forth 
likewise  modesty  towards  men.  But  the  validity  of  this 
principle  of  duty,  like  all  others  of  a  similar  kind,  is  limited 
by  circumstances.  One  is  not  obliged  to  be  modest  towards 
insolent  people.  Of  course  one  is  not  obliged,  nor  has  one 
the  right,  to  be  insolent  towards  the  insolent.  But  since  we 
are  bound  to  be  sincere  towards  them,  this  may  perhaps  relieve 
us  of  the  duty  of  modesty.  Insolent  people,  therefore,  who 
are  so  because  they  profess  as  universal  ends  which  are  really 
particular,  get  into  the  attitude  of  regarding  as  insolent  and 
arrogant  opponents  ^vIlü  in  reality  are  humble,  but  who,  in 
consequence  of  that  very  virtue,  can  only  act  in  such  a  way 
as  to  offend  their  opponents  by  their  candour.  In  this 
respect  the  collection  of  Jesus'  sayings  in  Matt,  xxiii.  is 
worthy  of  our  consideration  as  an  instructive  modeL  For  the 
huml)le8t  and  most  patient  of  men  there  tells  the  insolent 
representatives  of  a  narrow  religiosity  nothing  but  the  truth ; 
while  the  Pharisees  lived  in  the  belief  that  they  were  the 
legitimate  custodians  of  God's  law  and  the  dispensers  of  fiis 
salvation,  and  therefore  could  count  on  the  deference  of  all 
their  fellow-countrymen. 

Even  in  ascetic  forms  of  worship  there  is  no  particular 
form  of  expression  uecossary  to  humility.  Asceticism  as  a 
whole,  which  found  its  way  into  the  Catholic  Church  from 
the  realms  of  alien  religions,  strives  to  commend  itself  as  an 
expression  of  humility.  For  if  the  contrast  between  human 
and  Divine  nature — for  which,  it  is  considered,  hunnlilj 
makes  up — is  reduced  to  the  opposition  between  impure  and 
pure,  then  humility  must  be  identified  with  abstinence  from 
such  relationships  and  activities  as  appear  to  defile  man.  But 
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the  assumption  that  oertain  foods  and  marriage  are  impure  is 
rejected  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus  and  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy» 
while  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  Paul  passes  the  seYerest 

criticism  on  the  position  tliat  alistinence  fi  oin  tlie  enjoyment  of 
wine  and  Üesh  is  neceesary»  as  being  a  rair€ivo<f)poavif7j  which 
possesses,  as  a  means  of  serving  God,  the  value  merely  of  a 
capricious  device,  and  leads  to  arrogance.  That  this  latter 
judgment  should  be  so  overwhelmingly  confirmed  by  monasti- 
cism  everywhere,  is  easily  intelligible.  As  ascetic  legalism 
represents  the  surviving  influence  of  the  last  forms  assumed 
by  developing  Hellenism,  so  no  two  things  are  more  alien  to 
one  another  than  on  the  one  hand  the  free  resolve  of  the 
Chnstian  accompanied  by  his  feeling  of  humility,  accommo- 
dating itself  to  all  the  different  experiences  of  life,  and  on  the 
otlier  hand  a  slatutury  list  of  scruples  touching  a])stinence,  and 
of  outward  acts  of  worship.  One  who  chooses  such  media  to 
express  his  humility  will  be  seduced  into  arrogance  by  the 
inward  contradiction  there  exists  between  the  means  and  the 
end,  and  by  his  externally  separating  himself  from  those 
Christians  who  are  content  with  what  lie  pretends  is  a  life  of 
defilement.  If  now,  still  further,  humility  towards  God  is 
taken  to  mean  that  one  should  place  himself,  like  a  corpse,  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Superiors  of  an  Order,  the  consequence  is 
that  his  sense  for  truth  is  falsified  all  round,  a  result  which 
needs  no  special  commentary. 

Nevertheless,  biiailar  misconceptions  of  Christian  hiimiliiy 
have  Ijeen  called  forth  by  Calvinism  and  Pietism.  They  are 
connected  principally  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  feeling  of 
suspicion  r^arding  the  "  impurity  "  of  aesthetic  culture,  and 
of  the  time-honoured  means  of  social  recreation.  Originally, 
therefore,  tliey  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  after-effects 
of  non-Christian  religions  on  Christianity  at  its  Catholic  stage 
of  development.  Both  tendencies  may  be  excused  on  the 
ground  of  the  historical  situation  of  the  Ohristian  Church  in 
which  they  appeared.  For  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  seculari- 
sation of  the  Church  was  inevitable,  since  the  Church  was  held 
to  be  the  legal  form  of  Christian  society,  embracing  within 
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itötili  all  other  forms  of  life.  (  ilviuisiii,  in  irupo.siiig  the  duties 
of  sanctiücation  on  the  entiie  Christian  society  in  the  name 
of  bhe  Church,  acknowledged  the  principle  that  the  Church 
is  the  framework  of  eveiytbing  that  is  Christian,  even  of  the 
Stata  In  LntheraniBm,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  directly 
perjii'tuated  the  mediaeval,  Le.  relatively  secularised,  concep- 
tion of  the  Church,  mitil  Pietism  appealed  in  this  domain  in 
the  same  fashion  as  Puritanical  Calvinism,  with  the  result, 
however,  of  narrowing  the  significance  of  the  Chorch,  and,  in 
manj  oases,  allowing  Christiaii  society  to  escape  from  its 
framework.  Following  a  narrow-hearted  interpretation  of 
Old  Testament  ordinances,  both  tendencies  in  part  cherished 
the  belief  that  no  Divine  sanction  could  be  found  for  social 
recreation,  the  misuse  of  which  had  led  to  moral  corruption, 
and  in  part  restrained  the  artistic  impulse  by  making  public 
worship  as  plain  and  bare  as  possible,  as  the  Second  Com- 
mandmeut  seemed  to  prescribe.  Where  the  customs  of  ilio 
people  have  been  determined  by  these  principles,  they  give  no 
occasion  to  individual  revolt.  But  when  they  are  combined 
with  a  sectarian  tendency,  the  result  is  that  some  strive  to 
mark  themselves  off  from  their  otherwise-minded  neighbours 
by  abstention  from  social  joys  and  the  rejection  of  artistic 
pleasures,  in  order  thus  U)  give  expression  to  the  religious 
complexion  of  tlieir  miud,  that  is,  their  humility.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  conscious  and  deliberate  expression  of  humility 
in  the  way  described  is  a  necessary  characteristic  of  Fietism 
which  holds  good  in  all  cases.  But  I  must  say  I  have  found 
that  when  Pietists  lay  stress  ou  these  practices  of  theirs  in 
contrast  to  t)ther  Christians,  and  with  open  or  tacit  con- 
demnation of  the  unbelief  of  others,  they  fall  into  the  error 
of  thinking  that  a  specific  manifestation  of  humility  is  possible 
or  necessary.  This  error,  however,  where  it  obtains,  is  accom- 
panied for  the  most  part  by  all  those  perversities  by  which, 
in  Catholic  monasticism,  arrogant  humility  is  characterised. 
§  66.  lu  statements  by  the  ICeformers,^  cited  above,  we 

'  Cr.  p.  169.  GttlTtn,  ItuL  iii.  20. 1 :  "  Pottqoun  fide  edoeti  tamns,  mgno«* 
cere  quidqnid  nobis  imMaae  «8t^  nolritqiM  »pnd  not  dewt,  id  in  deo  asM  mc 
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liave  a  rectif^nition  of  the  truth  tlint  jraycr  Ptaiuls  in  the 
closest  coanection  with  faith  in  Divine  pruvidence,  and  that 
the  iindeiBtandiDg  of  prayer,  as  well  as  faith  in  Divine 
providence,  issues  directly  £rom  our  reconciliation  with  God 
through  Christ  In  every  religion,  prayer,  or,  what  is  equiva- 
lent to  it,  sacrifice,  is  originally  the  product  and  the  ]n  oof  of 
man's  resolve  to  recognise  Iiis  subjection  to  God  in  whatever 
character  He  may  be  believed  in.  Accordingly  Evangelical 
theologians  do  not  take  a  very  profound  view  of  the  subject 
when  they  find  no  other  ground  for  prayer  than  God's 
command  (vol  i.  p.  351).  Such  an  hypothesis  arises  simply 
from  attending  merely  to  the  statutory  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment of  religions.  This  stage,  however,  presupposes  every- 
where an  original  üeedom  of  action  in  giving  shape  to  the 
common  forms  of  worship^  The  original  fonn  of  prayer, 
therefore,  can  be  understood  only  from  the  resolves  of 
particular  persons,  as  indeed  it  is  in  this  limited  sphere 
alone  that  it  i«  u})en  to  observation.  What  is  given  as 
a  description  of  prayer  in  Heb.  xüL  15  holds  good  for 
every  religion — that  it  is  the  sacrifice  of  praise,  the  fruit 
of  lips  which  acknowledge  the  name  of  God.  The  variety 
of  prayer  in  different  religions  depends  on  the  relations  of 
the  Divine  will  to  us  and  to  the  world,  which  arc  included 
by  thought  in  the  name  of  God.  Where  prayer  is  regarded 
as  an  equivalent  for  tangible  gifts,  we  find  also,  to  begin 
with,  an  agreement  between  both  forms  of  worship— that 
is,  a  definite  resolve  to  adopt  outward  action.  The  resolve 
to  dedicate  tangible  property  to  God  is  the  characteristic 
which  gives  value  to  all  sacrifice  in  the  ordinary  sense ; 
the  resolve  to  praise  God  calls  forth  the  equally  sensible 
phenomenon  of  prayer,  inasmuch  as  it  either  interrupts 
ordinary  profane  business,  or  breaks  o£f  the  soul's  feeling 
of  uncertainty  and  doubts    The  name  of  God  as  our  Father, 

domino  nostro  Ie5?ti  Christo,  in  qno  scilicet  omnem  snae  larf»itatis  p]f -nitiulinem 
pater  residere  voluit,  ut  inde  baariamus  otnnes,  stiperest,  at  in  ipso  quaeranius, 
•t  «b  80  pndlmt  pratukmiia,  quod  in  ipso  esse  didiobnui."  Petrua  Martyr 
Yemiliit^  Loci  emm.  VSL  IS :  "Hoe  est  ingenlom  filiomm  dei,  ut  quam  ft«- 
quMitiMime  oittioaibM  TMmt ;  iwm  illqd  wt  d«i  pvofidentiun  «gpiMoem.** 
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Whom  in  prayer  we  resolve  to  confess,  embraces  the  attri- 
butes of  aiimght/  love  and  grace  towards  ub,  whose  salvatiou 
Qod  has  in  view  in  His  entire  government  of  the  mrld. 
Thus  prayer  in  the  Christtan  aense  Is,  on  the  one  band,  a 
special  manifestation  of  the  faith  in  the  Fatherly  providence 
of  God,  which  springs  from  reconciUation  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  a  special  manifest-ation  of  the  resolve  to  be  humble, 
which  is  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  tenor  of  that  virtue 
by  the  iact  that  the  resolve,  which  is  present  as  an  obscure 
idea  or  as  a  tone  of  feeling,  is  broagbt  to  dear  representatioiL 
The  basal  fonctions  of  the  hnman  spirit  are  all  partidpant  in 
each  of  these  religious  acts.  It  in  not  the  fact  that  faith  in 
Divine  providence  is  a  kind  of  knowledge,  humility  a  kind 
of  feeling»  prayer  a  kind  of  willing.  That  faith  rather  in- 
dudes  the  resolve  of  the  will  to  submit  to  God,  together 
with  feeling  as  pleasure  or  as  pain ;  humility  is  a  continuous 
feeling  of  pleasure  in  submission  to  God  only  because  it 
springs  from  the  coiTesponding  resolve,  and  is  accompanied 
by  an  Idea — ^not  a  dear  idea,  it  is  true — of  God's  power 
and  grace ;  prayer,  as  a  resolve  of  the  will,  finds  its  material 
in  our  knowledge  of  Divine  providence,  and  attests  itsdf 
by  the  attainment  or  the  increase  of  jojrf ulness  which  aocom- 
panies  the  act  itself.  All  tli;ifc  can  be  maintained  is  that 
in  each  of  these  religious  functions  the  leading  and  dominant 
place  is  occupied  now  by  knowledge,  now  by  feeling,  now 
by  willing.  Silent  devotion  and  the  feeling  of  humility, 
finally,  rise  into  prayer  from  two  motives — ^first,  in  order 
that  these  religious  functions  may  be  exercised  by  many 
in  common  and  in  accord ;  and,  further,  that  the  individual 
may  ensure  his  faith  in  providence  and  his  humility  against 
those  hindrances  which  arise,  partly  from  contact  with  the 
secular  world,  partly  from  causes  which  lead  him  to  doubt 
the  security  of  his  own  religious  convictkms. 

This  discussion  is  guided  by  considerations  other  than 
those  which  dominate  Schleiermacher's  doctrine  of  prayer. 
He  says  (§  146,  1):  "Belatively  to  the  fact  that  success  is 
never  the  result  soldy  of  our  independent  activity,  but  also 
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at  the  same  time  the  result  of  the  Divine  government  of 
the  world,  oar  God-conedoncmefis  in  respect  of  those  present 

possessions  which  are  tlie  result  of  previous  eübrts  is  either 
reöigualion  or  gratitude ;  while  in  respect  of  those  which 
are  still  undecided,  it  ia  prayer,  i.e.  the  comhinatiou  of  desire 
directed  to  the  best  Buocess  with  our  God-consciousnesa" 
This  limitation  of  the  conception  to  cases  of  petition  directed 
to  God  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  original  sense  of  Trpoaev^, 
in  idea  or  in  practice,  at  either  stnrre  of  the  religion  of  the 
Bibla  Undoubtedly,  what  predominates  in  the  latter  con- 
ception is  just  that  acknowledgment  of  God  by  thanksgiving 
and  by  devotion  which  balances  the  tension  of  desire.  The 
representation  given  by  Schleiermacher,  which  exdndes  from 
prayer  precisely  thia  kind  of  acknowledgment  of  God,  appears 
to  have  a  closer  aflinity  to  that  preference  for  petitionary 
prayer  which  has  its  home  in  Pietistic  circles,  and  ttiere 
manifests  itself  in  a  didactic  interest  in  the  hearing  of  prayer, 
.the  truth  of  which  people  seek  to  demonstrate  empirically 
by  numerous  examples.  This  one-sidedness  is  presumably 
due  to  the  fact  that,  apart  from  German  usage,  which 
designates  the  general  conception  (of  prayer)  by  the  name 
of  a  particular  species  \Bä€n\  the  discourses  of  Jesus  on  the 
subject  are  concerned  almost  exclusively  with  petttionary 
prayer  and  Grod's  hearing  of  it  The  model  prayer  for  Jesus' 
disciples,  too,  is  simply  a  collection  of  wishes.  The  popular 
instruction  of  the  Church,  accordingly,  which  is  based  upon 
this  model  prayer,  recognises  thanksgiving,  indeed,  as  a 
second  kind  of  prayer  alongside  of  petition,  but  only  as  of 
the  second  rank,  as  though  we  had  to  thank  God  only  after 
ascertaining  that  He  has  heard  our  petitions.  Against  this, 
however,  are  to  be  set  two  characteristic  utterances  of  Paul, 
in  one  (Phil.  iv.  6)  he  desires  that  in  every  petition  their 
requests  should  be  laid  before  God  with  thanksgiving  (voL  ii 
p.  346) ;  further,  he  gives  with  strong  emphasis  the  precept 
(1  Theas,  v.  16-18),  "Bejoice  evermore;  pray  without 
ceasing ;  in  everything  give  thanks :  for  this  is  the  will 
of  God  for  you  revealed  in   Christ  Jesus."     This  last 
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biuding  consideration  refers  to  nil  the  three  precepts  with 
which  it  stands  connected.  Now,  these  two  utterances  of 
Paul  yield  the  conclusion,  that  for  the  Christian  Church 

thanls»jiinng  oM  an  aeknowkdgment  of  €hd  tiands  higher 

tha/i  petUioii,  that  thanksgiving  is  not  one  species  of  prayer 
alongside  of  petition,  but  rather  the  general  form  of  prayer, 
while  petition  is  merely  a  modification  of  thanksgiving  to 
God, 

This  certainly  takes  for  granted  that  in  consequence  of 

reconciliation  we  Christians  rejoice  alway,  even  in  distress 
and  persecution ;  otherwise  the  injunction  of  Paul  is  uli- 
intelligible  (voL  ii.  p.  344).  But  in  joy  we  have  no  wiahee, 
no  intense  desire  for  anything  not  yet  attained ;  or  if  wishes 
do  arise,  we  have  them  in  joy  without  the  pain  wHich  springs 
from  their  delayed  fulfilment  Thus  we  are  in  a  positton 
to  present  them  to  God  with  thanksgiving,  with  an  acknow- 
ledgment, reassuring  to  ourselves,  of  His  power  and  goodnciis. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  this  attitude  of  soul  is  not  present . 
at  every  moment  even  in  the  most  sincerely  pious,  and  that 
often  it  must  first  be  brought  forth  in  prayer  by  a  conflict 
with  a  reluctant  or  crippled  frame  of  spirit  which  is  opposed 
to  it.  But  if  Christianity  has  true  reconciliation  to  oiler, 
then  joy  must  be  recognised  as  the  normal  accompaniment 
of  humility  and  patience.  According  to  Paul's  principle, 
then,  it  is  the  rule  of  prayer  in  the  Christian  community 
that  in  our  joyful  assurance  of  peace  with  Gk»d  arising  from 
reconciliution,  we  should  give  thanks  to  God  lu  every  ease 
and  under  all  circumstauces,  and  only  oak  sometliing  when 
thanking  Him  at  the  same  tima  Thanksgiving  always 
combines  the  whole  circle  of  our  own  transitoiy  experiences 
with  the  thought  that,  within  this  realm,  God  is  guiding 
us  according  to  His  wisdom  and  graca  Were  anyone  to 
attempt  to  make  a  distinction  between  this  and  the  praise 
or  the  blessing  of  God,  by  urging  that  in  the  latter  case 
we  abstract  from  the  relation  between  God  and  the  special 
causes  of  our  need  or  our  satisfaction,  such  an  idea  would 
not  stand  the  test  of  examination.    For  there  is  no  religions 
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acknowledgment  of  God  which  cannot  be  api)lied  to  the 
situation  of  the  man  who  is  praying  to  God.  Wliile,  there- 
fore, in  piaidng  and  blessing  God,  the  benefite  ot  saivation 
may  be  touched  upon  only  in  their  most  general  aspect,  yet 
for  that  reason  such  praise  shows  itself  to  be  thanksgiving. 

As  regards  petition,  however,  its  range  is  more  narrowly 
limited  by  tho  assumed  certainty  of  reconciliation  than 
appears  in  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament.  If  in  the 
Christian  commnnity,  or  in  a  vocation  devoted  to  its  further- 
ance, we  find  ourselves  thwarted  by  prejudice,  nustnist,  or 
calumny,  it  is  not  for  ns  to  follow  the  prevailing  practice 
of  the  Psalmists  and  call  upon  God  to  vindicate  our  rights 
and  slay  our  foes,  so  that  we  may  then  be  able  to  thank 
Him.  When  more  closely  examined,  even  the  Lord's  Prayer 
is  very  far  from  being  an  example  of  one-sided  petition. 
For  as  the  invocation  of  the  Father  stands  at  the  head  of 
all  lilt!  particular  sentences  it  conlaiiis,  so  all  Lhe  petitions 
in  it  are  subordinate  to  the  thanksgiving  wliicli  forms  the 
content  of  the  invocation.  Further,  the  wish  uttered  for 
the  hallowing  of  the  Father's  name  is  only  an  expression 
of  the  certain  expectation  that  the  Father  wiU  everywhere 
receive  thanks.  Finally,  the  petition  for  our  necessary  food 
is  rather  an  cxpresBion  of  thanks  to  God,  if  on  the  one  band 
it  be  assumed  that  God  is  ready  to  grant  the  necessaries 
of  life  before  we  ask  them  (Matt  vi  S),  and  on  the  other 
that  we  earn  what  is  needed  for  life  by  onr  own  labonr. 
But  sim])ly  as  a  model  of  what  should  be  prayed  for  in 
the  name  of  Jesus,  i.r.  in  view  of  the  revelation  of  God 
present  in  Him,  it  serves  to  limit  the  promises  of  the 
hearing  of  prayer  given  by  Jesus  in  Matt.  vii.  7-11.  Our 
prayers  ought  to  be  directed  not  to  every  conceivable  kind  of 
blessing,  such  as  trouble  the  minds  of  the  heathen  (vi  31-34), 
but  to  the  benefits  of  salvation  in  all  their  possible  relations 
to  blessedness.  To  this  refers  the  saying  that  God  hears  us 
if  we  pray  according  to  His  will,  so  that  we  immediately 
experience  the  fulfilment  of  our  prayer- (1  John  v.  14,  15). 
For  Jesus  proves  by  His  own  example  that  not  every  petition 
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18  juBlifiable  (Mark  xiv.  36).    Siace,  then,  there  eziBts  a 

danger  that  we  should  pray  for  blessings  which  it  is  not 
God's  will  that  we  should  receive,  the  ultiiiiute  resting  of 
the  soul  in  the  contrary  will  of  God  is  a  manifestation  of 
that  thanksgiving  by  which  every  petition  ought  to  be  ruled 
and»  according  to  circumstanceB,  limited.  Granting  this  pre- 
supposition, prayer  is  the  expression  of  humility  and  patience, 
and  the  means  of  confirming  oneself  in  these  virtues.  But 
if  this  view  holdH  good  for  every  uttered  prayer,  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  well  as  the  community,  it  is  singularly  corroborated 
by  Paul's  injunction  to  pray  Tvitbout  ceasmg.  Per  this  de- 
notes  that  transformation  of  prayer  back  into  the  voicdess 
feeling  of  humility  and  patience,  which,  as  accompanying 
the  whole  active  life,  is  equivalent  to  prayer  as  the  normal 
form  of  the  worship  of  God.  On  this  presupposition,  all 
the  believer's  action,  especially  so  far  as  it  exemplifies  the  ' 
principle  of  patience  and  modesty  towards  one's  fellow* 
Christians,  serves  the  glory  of  God  (1  Cor.  x.  31;  PhiL 
i  11). 

§  67.  These  religious  functions,  springing  from  recon- 
ciUation  with  God,  are  to  be  assigned  to  the  elements  of 
Christian  freedom  as  affirmed  by  Luther  (§  25),  thus — ^faith 
in  God's  fatherly  providence  and  patience  correspond  to  the 
kingly  dignity,  humility  and  prayer  to  the  priestly  dignity, 
of  the  Christian.  The  believer,  however,  occupies  a  poöiliou 
of  lordship  over  the  world,  in  the  religious  sense  meant  here, 
because  he  stands  so  near  to  God,  and  belongs  so  peculiarly  to 
Gtod  as  to  ensure  his  independence  of  all  the  elements  of  the 
world.  That  independence  is  determined  by  his  adoption  of 
the  end  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  is  seen  to  be  the  end 
of  the  world  and  at  tho  mmc  time  the  most  }»ersuiial  end  of 
God  Himself.  These  functions  are  the  proper  manifestation 
of  the  reconciliation  and  the  Divine  sonship  accomplished  in 
Christianity ;  where  they  appear,  they  represent  our  personal 
realisation  of  Christianity  as  a  religion ;  they  are  a  guarant^Hi 
that  it  is  not  merely  a  dcctriiie  of  morals.  lUa  at  the  sanie 
time  they  constitute  the  norm  which  should  determine 
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whether  other  leligiouB  fanctions — or  what  are  ptaetiBed  as 
such — ^poesess  merely  the  sabordinftte  value  of  auxiliary 

actioDP,  or  no  value  at  «^11.  In  this  respect  it  is  of  practical 
importauco  to  observe  that  the  Augs])urg  CJonfeasion  not 
merely  testifies  that  faith  in  God's  fatherly  piovidenco  and 
prayer  are  the  expreasioii  of  our  oonBoioueneas  of  reconcilia- 
tion, but  also  that  these  functions,  together  with  humility 
and  the  moral  activity  proper  to  one's  vocation,  are  the 
expressions  of  Christian  perfictwn}  The  phrase  "  Christian 
perfection  "  is  employed  here  in  a  sense  not  directly  furnished 
by  the  New  Testament  What  we  have  there,  rather,  is  two 
other  aspecte  of  the  idea.  Pirst,  for  all  His  followers  Christ 
places  the  task  of  perfection  in  the  fidfilment  of  the  command 
to  love  our  enemies  (Matt.  v.  48);  on  the  other  hand,  Paul 
describes  a  particular  stage  of  the  development  of  moral 
^  character  in  Qiristianity  as  the  stage  of  "  the  perfect," 
among  whom  he  reckons  himself  (1  Cor.  iL  6 ;  FhiL  iii  15  ; 
cL  Heb.  V.  14 ;  Jas.  iii.  2). 

The  language  of  Catholicism  adopts  this  distinction,  but 
in  such  a  way  as  to  substitute  a  quite  different  content.  For 
monasticism  makes  it  its  aim  to  realise  a  religious  and  moral 
perfection  which  contrasts  with  that  imperfect  kind  of  Chris^ 
tianity  which  conforms  to  the  world,  by  alienating  its  devotees 
from  civil  callings  and  from  the  family,  and  at  the  same  time 
violating  jjersonal  independence  by  the  prohibition  of  private 
property  and  the  limitation  of  personal  honour  by  its  superiors. 
Since,  now,  this  cast  a  semblance  of  defilement  upon  moral 
life  in  civil  calling?,  there  was  added  as  a  kind  of  com- 
pensation  the  tenet  that  the  religion  of  the  laity  must  at 
least  approximate  to  the  perfection  of  the  monk  by  practising 

'  (7.  A,  XX.  24  :  "  lam  t^ui  seit,  se  j)«r  Christum  liabero  propitiuni  patrein,  is 
vere  novit  deam,  sott,  ae  ei  cane  omo,  ioToeat  enin,  deniqiio  non  Mt  liiio  deo 
sicnt  gentos."  xxvii.  49 1  "  OlMoamitlur  piMOepta  dei  et  verus  cultos  dei,  cum 
audiuiit  Iiomines  solos  monachos  esse  in  statn  pcrfectionis,  (jiiia  perfcrtio 
Christiana  est(l)serio  tiniero  dfum  et  rursus  concipore  magnam  lideni  et  ooii- 
fidere  propter  Christum,  quod  habeamua  dcum  placatum,  (2)  petere  a  dvo  et  (3) 
eolto  oispoctito  wxiliam  in  oimibin  rebiu  gnmulii  into  Toeatfoaom ;  intnim 
(4)  foTis  diUgonter  facero  bona  opoa  «t  aemro  vocationL  In  his  reboa  oat  vara 
pcrfectio  et  verus  cultus  dei,  non  est  in  caeliltatu  ant  mendicitata  ant  Teste 
aordida."   Cf.  ztL  Apol.  C,  A,  iii.  232,  vüi.  61,  xiiL  87,  45. 
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08  strenuously  as  possible  the  ascetic  usages  of  the  oeremotual 
law.^    This  is  the  tendency  of  the  reform  of  ecclesiastical  life 

Bet  on  foot  by  St.  Francis.  Now,  when  the  iiciurmere  hold, 
in  opposition  to  the  pretended  perfection  of  monasticiem,  that 
faith  in  providence,  humility,  and  patience  and  faithful 
activity  in  any  calling,  represent  Christian  perfection,*  tbey 
mean  this  no  longer  in  the  sense  of  a  stage  superior  to  a 
Christian  imperfection  which  is  unavoidable  and  therefore 
permissible,  but  ns  an  injunction  incumbent  on  all  Christians. 
They  revert,  that  is,  Irom  the  line  of  the  apostolic  usage  to 
the  line  followed  by  Jesus  in  His  demand  for  perfection. 
For  the  perfection  meant  by  Jesus  is  that  which  distingnishes 
the  Christian  life  in  general  from  the  imperfection  to  he 
found  in  other  religions.  Now  that  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Informers'  i>riuLiplu  too ;  it  is  meant  to  exclude  every 
possibility  of  two  kinds  of  Christianity.  How  the  liefonners, 
it  is  true,  place  a  number  of  religious  and  moral  functions 
under  the  heading  of  perfection  which  Jesus  did  not  conceive 
as  such.  But  still  they  describe  precisely  the  content  which 
really  constitutes  the  proper  character  of  tlie  Christian  life,  in 
other  words,  the  attitude  which  is  rendered  possible  by  recon- 
ciliation through  Christ.  But  they  have  likewise  the  full 
right  to  go  beyond  the  usage  of  the  New  Testament  in  this 

A.  xxvi.  8-11:  "  ChrUtunumiu  totofl  putebatar  esM  o1»erTstio 

certarum  feriannu,  rituuni,  ieiunionmi,  vrstittis.  Hac  olisorvationrs  rrant  in 
jK)<?sessionc  hono^tissaimi  tituli,  quod  esscDt  vita  <^piritualis  et  vita  i»erlecta. 
Interiui  tuaudata  dei  iuxta  vocationem  nullam  ianmm  habebant,  quod  pater» 
familiui  eduoabat  aobolem,  quod  mater  pariebat,  quod  prinoeps  regebat  rem- 
publicam  ;  Iiaec  ])utabantnr  esse  opera  mandaa»  at  imperfecta  et  longa  detcriora 
illis  sjilendidi.s  obsorvatioiiibus.  Et  liic  error  valde  cruciabat  pias  conscionti.is, 
quae  dolt  l  ant  sc  teueri  iniperfecto  yitae  jjenere,  mirabantur  tnooadioa  et 
similes,  et  falso  putabant  illorani  obscrvationea  deo  gratiores  esse." 

*  Ik  vaiis  mMMtieit  LutJt^  iudidmi  (1522).  Optra  hd,  ad  rc/om,  hiiL 
perlinaUia,  torn.  vi.  p.  254:  '*  ParfaotiontB  statiu  est,  ana  animosa  fidaeon* 
temtorem  mortis,  vit.ie,  gloriae,  et  toüus  mundi  et  fervcnte  caritate  omniun 
servum."  P.  261:  "  Haou  est  vera  via  s.ilutis  sulidi  dec,  in  lide  ci  cedcre  et 
silcro,  poncre  tunmltuui  prae.sumtionis  operum,  i|uibui>  •luauiunt  irupii  eum 
iuveoire,  et  aese  ductilem  praebere,  ut  ipse  in  nobis  operetur,  non  noa  operamor." 
P.  844 :  "Xalior  at  parfaotior  aat  obadiantia  filii»  ooningia,  aarfi,  oapttvi,  qm 
monachi  obadientia.  .  .  .  Igitur  si  ab  imperfeeto  ad  perfeetom  aimdnm  aat^  ab 
obcdiontia  monastira  nd  ohcdientiam  prirentamf  dominOCtUn«  mariÜ,  ^yiail* 
norum,  adversariorum  et  omnium  eundum  est." 
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reepect ;  for  the  historical  situation  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
Seformeis  had  to  indicate  the  true  inferences  which  follow 
from  the  Gospel,  did  not  exist  in  the  original  circumstances  of 
the  Church,  and  therefore  could  not  be  foreseen  by  Jesus  or 
the  Apostles. 

The  Catholic  view  of  Christian  perfection,  indeed,  is 
influenced  for  one  thing  by  the  fact  that  the  asceüe  motives 
of  the  later  Hellenism  were  adopted  in  the  CathoUo  form  of 

Christianity  (§  65).    Nevertheless,  the  monastic,  aud  in 
general  the  statutory,  form  of  Catholicism  had,  in  a  formal 
respect,  still  another  root,  which,  when  it  is  pointed  out,  frees 
the  contradiction  in  question  from  the  appearance  of  chance. 
I  have  shown  (p.  177)  that  the  topic  of  Christian  freedom, 
with  which  coincide  perfection  in  the  Evangelical  sense  and 
the  status  of  Divine  sonshij),  has  its  Catholic  counterpart  in 
the  timor  filialis,  as  that  conception  is  developed  by  Thomas. 
The  fear  of  God,  which  corresponds  to  the  Catholic  view  of 
the  Divine  sonship,  is  made  to  consist  in  perpetoal  con- 
templation of  the  guilt  which  we  should  incur  by  violation  of 
obedience  to  God.    Now,  if  the  feeling  towards  Gud  answer- 
ing to  the  status  of  a  Christian  is  the  perpetual  terror  of 
disobeying  the  Divine  commandments  which  confront  the 
soul  in  all  their  statutory  multiplicity,  and  for  that  very 
reason  confuse  the  memory  and  distract  the  attention,  here 
lies  the  impulse  to  withdraw  into  monasticism  from  life  in 
the  world,  and  cut  off  those  relationships  in  life  which  are 
attended  by  the  most  pressing  danger  of  transgressing  Divine 
commandments.    Since,  therefore,  monasticism  is  the  general 
expression  in  history  of  this  Catholic  fear  of  God,  the  ideal 
set  up  by  the  Beformation  of  humble  and  trustful  reverence 
before  God  is  the  true  opposite  of  pretended  monaatie  per- 
fection.   This,  however,  carries  with  it  likewise  the  assurance 
that  every  one  who  in  his  moral  vocation  acts  according  to 
the  law  is  not  confronted  by  the  statutory  multiplicity  of  the 
Divine  commandments,  but  follows  the  inward  law  of  freedom, 
and  thus  is  freed  from  the  terror  of  missing  the  mark  at 
every  muuieut,  from  the  uncertainty  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
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Divine  wilL    In  teserving  this  point  for  more  accurate  dia- 

cnssion,  lefc  me  add  that  the  Thomistic  interpretation  of 
Hmor  filial  is  is  not  at  all  analogous  to  the  Biblical  idea  of  the 
fear  of  God.  For  the  "  fear  of  God"  which  Old  Testament 
experience  proves  to  be  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  is  itself 
something  quite  different  from  terror  lest  at  any  moment  we 
should  violate  a  commandment  of  God,  even  though  it  be 
against  our  will  For  the  saints  who  strive  to  act  in  the  fear 
of  God  and  to  follow  God'ä  ways,  come  to  know  the  duties 
incumbent  on  them  through  their  disposition  and  not  through 
a  Btatutoxy  law.  Even  those  infrequent  appeals  to  the  fear 
of  God  which  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  and  have  been 
interpreted  above  as  referring  to  humility  (p.  636),  reflect  the 
sublimity  of  God — in  other  words,  that  side  of  His  ways  or 
purposes  whicii  is  inscrutable  a  priori,  but  are  not  guided  by 
the  consideration  that  we  are  continually  in  peril  of  otleuding 
God.  Accordingly  reverence  towards  God  is  indicated  as  an 
expression  of  soul  equivalent  to  humility,  a  feeling  of  the 
qualitative  distance  between  man  and  God  which  cei*tainly 
limits  the  natural  feeling  of  self,  but  not  in  such  a  way  that 
the  impression  of  the  Divine  authority  awakens  first  and 
foremost  a  thought  of  the  guilt  one  would  incur  by  offending 
God.  The  interpretation  of  childlike  fear  given  by  Thomas 
is  a  significant  example  of  the  method — ^very  common  in 
theology — oi  ujiirmiiig  a  sense  which  the  words  may  possibly 
bear,  without  considering  whether  it  really  suits  the  vaiious 
relations  involved.  But  this  cowering  terror  of  offending 
God's  Fatherly  authority  simply  does  not  accord  with  the 
religion  of  reconciliation,  and  the  trust  in  God  arising  thence, 
represented  by  the  Apostles.  AH  the  more,  of  course,  does 
this  "  childlike  terror  "  agree  with  the  view  that  Christianity, 
in  its  first  aspect  and  its  last,  is  to  be  regarded  as  statutory 
law.  This  childlike  fear,  therefore,  reappears  wherever  in 
Protestantism  the  standpoint  of  the  law  of  freedom  is  ex* 
changed  for  the  predominant  recognition  of  statutory  law. 

The  perfection,  however,  which  is  set  up  as  an  ideal  in  the 
Evangelical  view  of  Christianity,  is  a  conception  which  was 
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not  called  forth  merely  aocidentallj  by  the  mieinterpretation 
of  it  in  monaeticism,  bat  is  neeeesary  to  the  oompleteneea  of 

Christianity.  It  u\mt  be  assorted,  despite  the  many  imper- 
fections we  perceive  in  our  rehgious  functions  and  our  moral 
actions.  The  destination  of  men  for  perfection  in  Christianity 
may  likewise  be  seen  in  the  exhortation  to  rejoice  amid  all 
the  changes  of  life  which,  in  the  New  Testament»  accompanies 
instruction  in  the  Christian  faith  (vol.  ii.  pp.  344,  350).  For 
joy  is  tlie  sense  of  perfection.  In  the  present  case,  how- 
ever, this  characteristic  has  not  quantitative  but  qualitative 
significance ;  it  marks  the  fact  that  in  Christianity  man  is 
deetmed  and  is  enabled  to  be  a  whole  in  his  own  spiritoal 
order  (p.  502).  Now  there  is  no  contradiction  between  the 
(qualitative  sense  of  Christian  perfection,  and  the  fact  that  we 
still  continue  to  be  conscious  of  the  quantitative  imperfect- 
ness  and  defectiveness  even  of  those  functions  in  which  our 
Christian  faith  is  expressed.  The  phenomena  of  hesitancy  to 
put  faith  in  God's  providence,  of  reluctance  to  submit  to  His 
dispensations,  of  momentary  impatience  under  suffering — 
phenomena,  in  short,  of  we^ik  faith  and  lack  of  joyousness  in 
religious  life — are  well  known.  Nor  can  they  be  explained 
entirely  by  the  fact  that  even  Christian  perfection  is  a  grow- 
ing thing;  rather  do  they  express  often  enough  an  nn« 
expected  revolt  of  the  natural  man  in  the  Christian  against 
his  religious  purpose ;  nevertheless,  in  this  respect  they  are 
not  necessarily  phenomena  of  sinful  egoism,  but  phenomena 
of  temptation.  But  the  reactions  which  are  provoked  in  ns 
by  these  vestiges  of  religions  instability  are  themselves  an 
evidence,  in  their  own  order,  of  Christian  perfection.  For 
every  organic  being  which  in  its  order  forms  a  whole,  can 
bear  a  cert^iin  amount  of  defects  without  (lesUuctioii.  Tlie 
spiritual  life,  however,  is  a  whole  in  this  sense  that  its 
freedom— directed  to  the  final  end  of  the  good — ^is  prepared 
at  every  moment  to  restrain,  to  order,  or  to  overcome  the 
spiritual  impulses  which  arise  from  the  relation  of  the  spirit 
to  its  own  individual  nature  and  to  the  surrounding  world. 
^  far,  therefore,  as  restrictions  and  disturbances  spring  up  in 
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the  proper  functions  of  the  religious  life,  the  perception  of 
these  hindrances  as  such,  if  combined  with  a  determination  to 
overcome  them,  is  itself  an  evidence  of  imperfection  merely 
in  a  quantitative  respect,  while  in  a  qualitative  aspect  it  is 
really  a  -  manifestatioii  of  religions  perfection.  The  faith 
which  breaks  forth  in  the  pra)  cr,  **  Lord,  help  mine  unbelief," 
is  perfect  in  its  own  kiml. 

Faith  in  the  Fatiiciiy  providence  of  God,  which  maintains 
a  right  feeling  with  Grod  through  humility,  and 
world  through  patience,  and  which  expresses  and  confirms 
itself  through  pmyer,  forms  in  general  the  content  of  the 
religious  life  which  springs  out  of  reconciliation  with  Gk>d 
through  Christ.  For  in  the  human  mind  clear  trains  of 
knowledge  are  interwoven  with  states  of  feeling  in  such  a 
way  that  conscious  and  intentional  acts  of  submission  to  God's 
will,  and  the  attaining  of  the  continuous  feeling  of  self  to 
humility  and  patience,  condition  each  other  mutually.  These 
phenomena,  combined  as  they  are  m  normal  fashion  with  the 
disposition  to  obey  the  moral  law  and  with  good  action  in 
one's  calUng,  are  sufficient  evidence,  to  the  man  himself  who 
is  the  subject  of  them,  of  his  being  in  a  state  of  salvation. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  persuading  ourselves  of  our  recon* 
ciliation  with  God  than  by  finding  reconciliation  experi- 
nienüilly  in  active  trust  in  God's  providence,  in  patient 
submission  to  suflerings  sent  by  God  as  a  means  of  testing 
and  purifying  us,  in  humble  attention  to  the  nexus  of  His 
dealing  with  our  fortunes,  in  the  sense  of  independence  of 
human  prejudices — and  that,  too,  just  in  so  far  as  they  set 
themselves  np  as  a  rule  to  religion — and,  finally,  in  daily 
prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  on  the  understanding  that 
by  the  exercise  of  a  forgiving  spirit  we  prove  that  we  have  a 
place  in  the  community  of  God  (voL  ii.  p.  34).  These  acts 
are  not  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  that  we  reconcile 
ourselves  to  God  tlirough  them  by  the  power  of  our  own 
determination,  but  in  the  sense  that,  as  sprinj^ing  from 
Christ's  reconciliation  of  sinners,  they  prove  us  children  of 
God  who  trace  back  our  standing  before  Him  solely  to  the 
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grace  of  God  revealed  in  Christ  Thus  these  religious  f  iino- 
tions  are  abeady  characterised  even  by  Melanchthon  in  the 

Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  as  the  evidences  of 
reconciliation  (p.  169).  While,  therefore,  in  the  fellowship 
of  the  Church,  out  of  regard  for  unavoidable  fitatutea  and  out 
of  consideration  for  the  needs  of  others^  we  may  aim  ever  so 
much  at  accommodation  and  submission,  yet  in  the  personal 
sanctuary  of  the  unique  knowledge  of  God,  the  view  of  the 
world  and  estimate  of  self  which  belong  to  Christianity,  con- 
sisting as  they  do  more  in  tones  of  feeling  than  in  reflections 
of  the  understanding,  we  stand  absolutely  independent  of  our 
fellow-men — otherwise,  we  have  simply  not  attained  to  the 
enjoyment  of  reconciliation  at  aU.  We  shall  not  succeed, 
however,  either  in  helping  others  or  enlightening  ourselves  in 
this  respect,  if  we  employ  the  methods  for  attaining  assurance 
of  salvation  which  have  been  criticised  above  (p.  153).  They 
come  to  this,  that  we  should  derive  our  individual  assurance 
of  salvation  inferentially  hom  the  general  article  of  faith  of 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  instead 
of  aseertiiiiiiiig  it  directly  from  the  subjective  effects  of  recon- 
ciliation. That  a  method  of  logical  iufereuce  was  devised,  in 
which  the  termimis  medius  is  either  assumed  as  given  or  is  to 
be  produced  by  a  categorical  exhortation  to  strong  faith,  is 
certainly  not  to  be  excused  by  pleading  that  the  only 
functions  of  the  human  mind  with  which  its  authors  were 
acquainted  were  knowing  and  willing,  while  they  as  good  as 
knew  nothing  of  feeling,  or  its  intertwining  with  indistinct 
ideas,  or  its  significance  for  the  excitation  of  the  wilL  But 
as  we  cannot  now  divest  ourselves  of  those  discoveries  which 
assure  us  that  personal  life  possesses  a  richer  fulness  than 
men  were  aware  of  in  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  Lobe's 
proposal  (p.  157)  merely  to  enforce  anew  the  old  dogmatic 
directions  which  had  never  been  proved  by  experience,  has 
neither  a  claim  to  success,  nor  any  prospect  of  it.  For  if  it 
comes  to  this,  that  we  must  really  secure  assurance  of  salva- 
tion, then  Gerhard  was  right  in  comparing  this  demand  of 
Protestantism  to  that  other — that  you  must  be  able  to 
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prove  that  you  are  a  man  and  not  a  ghost.^  Now,  if  we 
reach  certainty  in  the  latter  case  by  exereising  btunan 
activities  as  human  beiug8,  so  in  the  Christian  community 

we  experiment  all}  aUaiu  the  certainty  of  pardon  by  exercis- 
ing the  conlidence  of  a  child  towards  God  as  our  loWng 
Father,  and  submitting  with  humility  and  patience  to  His 
dispensations,  be  they  stimulating  or  depressing.  And  thoogh 
in  these  exercises  we  perceive  in  ourselves  never  so  many 
defects,  yet  in  combating  them  we  have  always  tbis  to  bo 
thankful  for,  that  we  are  living  and  moving  in  the  ilumain  of 
God's  grace  opened  to  us  through  Christ  But  just  as  one 
does  not  attain  the  consdonsness  of  being  a  man  by  testing 
himself  by  a  list  of  the  chazacteristics  of  manhood  to  find  out 
whether  be  possesses  them  all,  or  by  straining  himself  to 
produce  them  completely,  no  more  is  it  practicable  for  a  man 
fully  to  attain  to  a  certainty  of  his  salvation  by  the  path  of 
oonsiBtent  inference  from  the  general  truth  of  the  promise  of 
grace,  or  for  tbis  end  to  produce  in  himself  a  special  sense  of 
strong  faith  in  that  truth.  Dogmatic  theologians,  following 
the  steps  of  Melanchthon  and  Calvin,  have  come  to  take  this 
view  only  because  they  have  forgotten,  or  never  were  aware 
of,  the  functions  of  Christian  perfection,  and  especially  their 
consistent  harmony  with  the  facts  of  forgiveness  and  provi- 
dence, to  which  testimony  is  given  in  the  Angsburg  Confession 
and  its  Apology.  All  the  more  significant  is  it  that  Calvin, 
when  describing  fiducia  as  the  completion  of  faith,  involun- 
tarily expands  the  special  relations  of  dogmatic  faith  into 
the  general  relations  of  Divine  providence*  But  when, 
further,  on  the  soil  of  Pietism,  Methodism,  and  the  Baptist 
movement,  assurance  of  salvation  is  made  dependent  on  one's 
being  able  to  supply  tlie  date  and  the  exact  circumstances 
of  his  regeneration  in  correct  order,  the  demand  becomes  just 

^  Loe.  ihcol.  xvii.  §  87,  etl.  Cotta,  tom.  vir.  p.  101>.    Cf.  vol.  i.  p.  354. 

* Iii»t.  iii.  2.  16  :  "la  summa,  vcre  tideliü  noii  ^t,  nbi  qui  nolida  ^»eräiutöione 
deum  aibi  propitium  beoOTolumr^ue  patrcm  esse  pcrsuasus  do  eius  benignitat« 
omnia  sibi  polUcetor,  nid  qui  divina«  erga  ae  benevolentiae  promtMioiübiui 
firetus  indubitatam  «»lutiii  exspcotationom  praesumit.  .  .  .  Fidelis,  iiiquam, 
non  est,  nisi  qui  su:ic  salntis  srnniritati  iiiiiixus,  diabolo  et  morti  ctiuMii>  nter 
iiuultet,  quomodo  ex  praeckro  iilo  FauU  cpipUoticiwite  (Kom.  8.  aS)  doccxuur." 
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as  absurd  as  to  say  that  one  cannot  rightly  consider  himself 
a  man  unless  he  is  conversant  with  the  fact  and  the  laws  of 

his  own  procreation. 

In  the  Catholic  system  the  riglit  and  the  ground  of 
indi\ndual  aBBurauce  remained  undecided  (§  23).  Aäfiurance, 
it  is  true,  is  a  consistent  result  of  the  line  of  thought  founded 
upon  grace  which  we  find  in  St  Bernard.  So  fiEu:,  therefore, 
as  the  influence  of  this  original  element  of  mediaeval  Catholi- 
cism survives,  as  it  does  in  the  above-named  conLemporaricb 
of  the  lieformation  and  the  Council  of  Trent,  even  in  the 
Bomish  Church  men  may  experience  their  own  individual 
salvation  in  patience  and  humility  and  submission  to  God's 
will  So  far,  however,  as  these  virtues  are  elucidated  under 
the  heading  of  hope  (p.  37),  Thomas  attaches  them,  as  an 
antecedent  condition,  to  the  exercise  of  luve  toward  God  and 
men.  His  interpretation  of  timor  filialis,  accordingly,  goes 
to  prove  that  for  the  most  part  he  recommends  uncertainty 
about  our  own  salvation  177).  But  yet,  just  in  champions 
of  the  Bomish  Church,  we  meet  with  an  assurance  of  salvation 
of  the  strongest  kind,  especially  in  the  form  of  denying  sulvu- 
tion  to  all  who  hold  a  diiferent  faith.  Here  the  case  is 
altogether  different.  For  what  appears  here  is  an  unexpected 
acknowledgment  of  the  importance  of  numbers,  as  though 
quantity  could  ever  take  the  place  of  quality.  Under  the 
wing  of  the  Church  of  the  multitude,  men  feel  quite  certain 
of  salvation,  for  that  Church,  in  their  opinion,  must  rule  the 
world  because  it  includes  within  itself  all  salvation ;  and  thus 
the  question  of  the  right  of  the  individual  to  assnrance  is 
overborne.  Just  as,  until  a  few  years  ago,  each  Catholic  bishop 
was  by  himself  liable  to  dogmatic  error,  but  aU  together 
in  Council  were  lield  to  be  infallible,  so  each  Catholic  is 
bound,  in  (inior  filialis,  to  cherish  doubts  of  Iiis  own  salva- 
tion, but  collectively  they  are  the  exclusive  possessors  of 
salvation.  Now,  the  spokesmen  who  have  to  maintain  this 
claim  always  come  forward  with  the  kind  of  courage  which 
draws  its  power  from  assemblages  of  the  masses.  This  form 
of  infallible  conviction,  therefore,  always  has  about  it  an 
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odour  such  aa  one  ig  not  accustomed  to  meet  with  io  good 
society. 

It  is  no  mere  accident  that  the  Beformers'  notion  of 

Christian  perfection,  this  expression  of  the  reconciliation  with 
God  which  operates  in  believers,  was  constructed  in  opjxisi- 
tion  to  monasticism.  For  monasticißm  had  reintroduced 
into  Christianity  the  religious  error  of  Pharisaism  (voL  iL 
p.  275).  The  Beformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  would 
not  have  excelled  all  preceding  BeformationB  of  the  Church, 
had  it  not  at  this  point  decided  against  the  greatest  corrup- 
tion possiblti  oi  the  Ciiristian  religion.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  the  theologians  of  the  Beformation  were  unable 
to  keep  dearly  in  sight  the  connection  which  has  been  shown 
to  exist  between  Christian  perfection  and  the  idea  of  recon- 
ciliation. In  the  4th  Article  of  the  Aucrsburg  Confession, 
the  statement  of  justification  by  faith  is  not  accompanied  by 
the  explanation  that  its  purpose  is  to  be  found  in  the  functions 
of  Christian  perfection ;  this  relation  is  touched  upon  merely 
incidentally  in  the  20th  Article,  and  only  in  view  of  its  abuse 
drawn  out  in  Article  27  (p.  647).  Apart  from  the  Apology 
of  the  C.  the  Confessions  of  both  branches  of  the  Eefoniui- 
tion  have  preserved  nothing  of  all  this ;  and,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  above  (voL  i.  p.  350),  the  problem  has  been 
neglected  in  Dogmatics,  and  thereby  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion which  it  contains  has  been  mutilated.  The  practice  of 
feath  in  providence,  humility,  and  patience  has  not  therefore 
died  out  in  the  Lutheran  Church ;  it  has  always  been  duly 
nourished  by  the  literature  of  asceticism  and  by  hymns  suited 
for  use  in  the  Church.  But  the  piety  which  grows  up  on 
this  soil  often  stands  in  tense  opposition  to  the  **  Churchly 
theology"  of  those  who  hold  the  office  of  teaching,  and  to  their 
claims  to  guide  the  Christian  knowledge  of  the  comiuuiiiLy. 
These  unfortunate  relations  are  entirely  due  to  the  "  Churchly 
theology,"  which  possesses  among  its  dogmatic  media  of  tradi- 
tion no  theory  of  the  connection  between  justification  by  faith 
and  the  functions  of  Christian  perfection.  This  circumstance 
helped  to  produce  a  century  ago  the  rationalistic  decomposi- 
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tion  of  EyaBgelical  Christianity.    The  reactionaty  theologians 

of  tliis  century  have  not  been  able  thoroughly  to  uimul  this 
development,  and  therefore  are  not  in  possession  of  the  means 
of  overcoming  the  AufkULrmig. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  tbereforei  that  the  opposition  which 
Luther  brought  out  between  Christian  freedom  and  the  piety 
of  the  ceremonial  law,  has  a  wider  range  than  is  indicated 
merely  by  its  application  tu  the  criticism  of  monasticism  or 
any  similar  feature  in  Catholic  Christianity.  In  themselves, 
ceremonies  are  no  more  absurd  tium  doctrines  held  in  common ; 
they  become  useless  and  a  hindrance  to  religion  only  when 
the  significance  which  they  possessed  at  their  original  creation 
has  becorue  unintelligible.  Then,  even  ceremonial  custom 
becomes  au  aUeu  law  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Evangelical  faith,  may  indeed  be  observed  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
but  only  as  a  concession  to  fellow-members  of  the  Church 
who  have  not  yet  discovered  the  merely  human  and  relative 
worth  of  such  practices  as  ordinances  of  the  Church.^  Luther 
made  this  admission  at  a  time  when  he  had  not  yet  conceived 
the  thought  of  separation  from  the  Church  of  the  ceremonial 
law.  He  supplements  this  teaching,  however,  by  the  asser- 
tion that  in  our  intercourse  with  unbending  champions  of 
ceremonial  we  should  raüier  offer  them  op]i()sition,  and  by 
transgressing  ecclesiastical  ordinances  should  seek  to  excite 
them  to  bin  and  put  them  in  the  wrong.'    These  rules,  how- 

*  Luther,  Tk  librricUe  Christiana,  torn.  iv.  p.  247  :  "Si  qttig  scientiam  (de 
iustitia  fidci)  haberet,  facile  se  posset  gcrcre  citra  pcriculum  in  intiuitis  illis 
mradatis  et  praeceptis  papae,  quae  aliqni  atolti  jMstoKs  nc  urgent,  quasi  ad 
iustitiam  ot  Maluti  in  sint  nccossaria,  ap]»c'llantes  ea  pimecopta  ccclcsiac,  cum  sint 
niliil  minus.  Christiaiins  i  iiim  liber  sic  dirct :  ego  in'unabo,  orabo,  hoc  ot  hoc 
faciMin,  qnnd  ]K;r  hoiuines  luandatum  est,  iion  ijnod  mihi  illo  sit  opus  ad 
iustittatii  aut  8Jilutetu,  scd  (^uod  iu  hoc  moreu  geiaui  [Hi|»ae,  aut  proximo  meo 
•d  exenii  bim  fheiam  et  p*tf«r  omDw,  neat  Chrittiu  nühi  mnlto  ptnra  fecit  et 
paanu  est,  quorum  ipse  nnllo  profsiis  cgobat." 

'  P.  2r>l  :  "Ocrurrunt  pertinaces  obdurati  cnrcmoniistac,  qui  sicut  aspides 
surdae  jioluiit  audire  veritat<?m  librrtatisi,  scd  suas  ccremonias  tanquam 
iuatificationcs  iactant,  imperant  ct  urguut  nine  tide  (Horn.  14.  23).  His  oportet 
tesiftere,  co&tnria  fiioere  et  /artiter  seandalisaret  &e  opinione  ist*  inpia 
plurimos  secam  fallant."  The  word  MeandaUmnnmnat  here  be  nuderitood  in 
its  original  sense  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  the  production  of  genuine 
offence  in  the  minds  of  the  opponents  described  would  depriTe  their  assertions 
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ever,  m  not  merely  aignificont  for  the  poeitbn  which  Lather 
then  occopied,  but  may  be  applied  to  every  case  in  which  a 

collision  is  iudicated  between  the  religious  aims  of  the  Church 
and  any  of  its  legal  forms.  In  relation  to  ceremonies,  says 
Luther,  the  righteousneee  of  faith  is  always  in  peril;  but 
religious  faith  must  always  be  confronted  with  this  danger 
BO  long  as  legal  ordinances  have  to  be  used  to  maintam  it^ 
It  is  just  this  which  makes  the  position  of  the  Christian 
religion  under  the  legal  ordinances  of  the  Church  so  tragic, 
that  the  end  which  they  ought  to  serve  as  means  may  be  as 
easily  threatened  as  promoted  by  them.  Now  I  do  not  find 
that  this  relation  has  been  perceived  by  those  who,  for  the 
past  generation,  have  put  themselves  forward  as  custodians 
of  the  "  Churchly  theology,"  as  champions  of  the  legal  ordi- 
nances of  the  Church,  especially  of  the  Church's  confession, 
and  quite  recently  likewise  as  defenders  of  "the  rights  of 
the  Church  "  against  the  powers  which  in  Germany  since  the 
Beformation  have  rightly  belonged  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  to  the  nobility.  The  ground  of  this  want  of  percep- 
tion, however,  lies  partly  in  the  fact  that  Dogmatics,  by  which 
these  "Churchly  theologians"  mean  the  Confession  of  the 
Church,  especially  the  Augsburg  Confession,  has  lost  the  con- 
nection between  the  doctrine  of  justification  and  the  duties 
of  Christian  freedom  and  perfection,  partly  in  the  fact  that 
the  rieiiöiii  of  tili  ;  century,  from  which  confessional  ecclesi- 
asticism  sprmgs,  has  been  from  the  outset  guided  by  a 
ceremonial  interest  in  the  imperfect  Dogmatics  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.    In  the  "  fievival "  not  only  do  aeethetio  and 

of  the  power  to  deceive  others.  This  result  is  attained,  however,  if  thej^  let 
theniMlTes  be  tempted  by  open  reeistaaee  into  doing  what  i«  olesrly  wrong* 

^  P.  253:  "In  summa,  sicut  panpertat  m  divitiia,  fidelitas  in  ncgutiis, 
humilitas  in  honoribus,  abstincntia  in  convivns,  castiUs  in  iloliciis,  ita 
inslitia fifJ^i  in  cerrmonii<!  ftriditatur,  Numquid  ait  Salomon,  ignem  qiiis  in 
ainu  gcstare  potest,  ut  non  comburantor  veatimcnta  eius!  £t  tarnen  ut  in 
dlritilt»  in  n^tUs,  ia  honoriboe,  in  delioiis,  in  epulis,  ita  im.  teitnmiü  id 
tal  M  perieuiit  venari  tiporki."  CL  Luther'e  hymn,  "Ye  Cbriataane,  now 
njoioe  together,"  with  ita  conclusion — 

'*  Of  men's  opinions  be  thott  ware, 

They'll  rob  you  of  your  treasure  feiT 
Thia  warning  be  my  ending." 
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moral  motives  of  revolt  against  Kationalism  prevail  over 
intellectual  interests.  })iit  in  this  spiritual  movement  a  s^rri- 
fieium  inUUectus  is  performed  just  as  a  proof  ol  earnest 
obedienoe  to  Glinst.  Moved  by  this  aaoetic  impalBe,  people 
regard  the  oaofeariou  of  certain  dogmas — as  these  have  been 
handed  down  in  that  forbidding  and  nninteUigiUe  form 
which  neither  displays  any  relation  to  a  common  end,  nor 
presents  a  complete  practical  outline  Christiaaity — as 
the  eoadition  and  chief  goaiantee  of  Christian  perfection. 
At  the  ssme  time,  there  may  be  heard  bom  these  circles 
depreciatory  judgments  regarding  the  piety  in  which,  as  the 
Augsburg  Confession  testifies.  Christian  perfection  consists, 
and  which  draws  itfl  continuous  nourishment  from  those 
liyniiis,  dear  to  the  Church,  in  which  the  healthiest  tradition 
of  Evangelical  Christianity  is  expressed.  In  Fietistic  circles 
people  have  the  appearance  of  regarding  &ith  in  providence 
as  something  inferior,^  simply  beeanse  that  fsith  was  the 
purp<'jrt  likewise  of  Rationalism,  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
conceded  that  Rationalism  contains  a  sound  element  of 
Christianity.  There  is  no  dithculty  in  understanding  how, 
with  the  mass  of  Evangelical  Christians,  faith  in  providence 
has  no  dear  connection  with  Dogmatics ;  for  in  this  century 
theology  has  never  taken  to  heart  the  truth  that,  according 
to  the  Aup^burg  Confession,  this  faith  ought  to  be  rcizrirded 
as  the  proof  of  reconciliation  having  been  expeneoced ;  and 
the  teaching  of  the  Church,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
is  not  directed  to  this  tmth.  What  wonder  that  in  Evan- 
gelical Christendom  at  present,  just  as  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
there  should  exist  two  forms  of  relifrion,  the  lay  Christianity 
of  undogniatic  faith  in  providence,  and  the  j)erfect  piety  of 
faith  in  dogma,  wiiich,  unless  we  add  a  circle  of  Tertians, 
male  and  female,  is  represented  only  by  the  clergy,  or  at 
least  expected  of  them.  Such  a  state  of  matters  is  intoler- 
able, for  it  runs  counter  to  all  the  principles  of  Evangelical 
ChriBtianity.    The  interest  of  the  laity  in  the  Church  is 

>  A  friend  infurnis  me  that  Hengstenberg  onoe  spoke  to  him  with  worn  of 
the  "Commit^thoo*ftll-thj-wejre"  Chmtienity  of*  third  penon. 
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always  growing  weaker,  for  they  find  a  surer  basis  for  their 
ChriBtianity  in  Lbeir  private  convirtions  than  in  dogmatic 
preaching,  whicli  contributes  nothing  to  a  better  understand- 
ing  of  what  is  involved  in  Evangelical  pexfectdon.  Christiana 
who  are  dogmatically  perfect,  however,  are  always  becoming 
less  fitted  to  rule  in  the  Evangelical  Church,  partly  because, 
owing  to  tlie  ceaseless  agitation  of  Church  pobtics  neces- 
sary to  maintain  their  influence,  they  become  secularised, 
partly  because  their  hierarchical  aspirations  carry  them 
along  the  lines  taken  by  Jesuitism.    Do  thoee  on  this  side 
really  think  that  it  is  possible  and  necessary  to  impart  a 
dogmatic  temper  to  the  laity,  in  order  that  what  only  exists 
to  guide  the  teaclung  of  the  Gliurch's  ministers  should  become 
operative  as  the  confession  of  all  Church  members?  One 
would  expect  that,  if  dogmatically  correct  views  are  to  be 
insisted  on,  at  least  women  would  be  spared,  for  they,  though 
without  clear  dogmatic  knowledge,  mostly  know  how  to 
practise  Christian   perfection   in  exemplary  fashion.  For 
ladies  who  strive  to  make  themselves  perfect  in  dogmatic 
faith,  and  in  criticising  the  faith  of  others,  hardly  please  God 
any  more  thereby  than  they  please  men.    I  am  quite  aware 
that  those  who  are  interested  in  the  ecclesiastical  particularism 
which  is  fenced  round  by  the  claim  to  render  tbe  most 
genuine  and  tbe  truest  worship,  will  protest  in  the  most 
vehement  way  against  these  remarks,  and  ail  the  more 
vehemently  that  their  party  cannot  deny  that  I  have  tbe 
Augsburg  Confession  and  Lnther^s  most  original  views  on 
my  side.    Kevertheless,  I  ask  them  to  consider  that  the 
Church,  qud  h'^nl  institution,  belongs  to  tiie  v.  uilil ;  and 
separate  Churches,  in  so  far  as  they  are  characterised  by 
legal  ordinances,  are  the  most  worldly  of  all.    The  interest 
which  attaches  to  these  Churches  exclusively  or  predomi- 
nantly,  is  secular  and  a  motive  to  secularisation.    Trne,  we 
are  called  on  to  live  and  work  in  a  particular  Church.  But 
the  same  rule  holds  good  as  was  laid  down  by  Paul  for 
marriage  as  a  worldly  condition  (1  Cor.  vii.  29),  "Let  him 
who  has  his  particular  Church  be  as  though  he  had  none  I " 
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§  68.  In  the  Augsburg  Oonfesdon  moral  aäion  in  on^s 

civic  vocation  is  reckoned  as  one  (»f  the  features  of  Christian 
perfection,  and  this  is  iutelligible  from  the  opposition  felt  to 
monasticism.  On  the  other  hand,  such  a  conception  seems 
to  be  entirely  out  of  relation  to  the  New  Testament  It  is 
true,  our  civic  vocation  receives  a  peculiar  sanction  from 
Paul's  words,  that  men  should  not  seek  to  escape  from  slavery 
because  of  Christianity,  but  should  remain  in  this  or  any  other 
vocation  in  which  their  calling  to  he  Christians  found  them 
(1  Ck>r.  vii.  20,  24).  But  this  feature  does  not  appear  to 
find  a  place  among  the  marks  of  perfection,  whether  we 
understand  that  ides!  in  the  sense  Jesus  gives  it,  or  in  the 
particular  distinctive  form  it  receives  from  the  Apostle. 
Besides,  the  position  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  has  against 
it  the  assertion,  always  emphasised  in  Evangelical  doctrine, 
that  even  in  the  state  of  grace  we  must  always  be  mindful 
of  the  imperfection  of  moral  action,  that  we  may  base  our 
salvation,  not  on  good  works  which  always  come  short  of  tlie 
law's  demands,  but  only  on  faith  in  Christ.  This  doctrine, 
with  the  relations  in  which  it  stands,  must  first  be  more 
closely  examined.  Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the 
difficulty  of  making  a  practical  application  of  it  when  taken 
rigorously  (pp.  164,  489).  For  we  are  told  that  we  must 
look  away  from  our  good  works  on  account  of  their  imperfec- 
tion, so  as  to  base  our  salvation  upon  faith  in  Christ;  but  in 
order  to  have  the  assurance  of  faith  we  must  conclude  from 
our  good  works,  in  spite  of  their  imperfection,  that  we  stand 
under  the  influence  of  grace.  Either  this  leads  to  an  endless 
series  of  alternating  judgments  of  opposite  content,  or  it  is 
an  error  to  estimate  our  works  by  the  standard  of  the  law. 
For  although  the  consciousness  of  imperfection,  which  every 
day  we  find  within,  may  serve  to  emphasise  faith  in  Christ  as 
the  condition  of  salvation,  yet  the  perpetual  consciousness  of 
imperfection  in  our  good  works  is  no  slight  obstacle  to 
cuLhusiasni  in  discharging  the  moral  tasks  of  Christianity. 
Tt  is  certainly  no  just  reproach  against  the  Beformers  that 
by  the  assertion  of  justification  by  faith  they  render  men 
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indififereat  to  the  tasks  of  moral  activity;  but  from  their 
assertion  of  the  continual  imperfection  of  such  action  and  of 

the  inevitable  inaccessibility  of  its  goal  one  might  easily  draw 
an  inference  of  tluit  kind.  For  if  we  know  ourselves  im- 
couditionally  coudenmed  beforehand  to  imperfection  in  any 
activity,  the  impulse  to  discharge  it  is  crippled.  The 
poBslbiHty  of  perfection  must  be  held  out  in  prospect  if  we 
are  to  expend  our  industry  on  any  branch  of  action. 

Now  the  conception  of  good  works,  such  as  are  measured 
by  the  statutory  law,  expresses  a  task  which  not  merely  is 
impracticable  if  sinfulness  be  presupposed  as  still  operative, 
but  which  it  is  impossible  to  combine  in  thought  with  the 
attribute  of  perfection.  Perfection  is  the  attribute  of  a  whole 
(§  67) ;  on  the  other  hand,  good  works,  as  related  to  the 
statutory  law,  cannot  be  conceived  as  a  wiiule.  Not  only  do 
they  form  an  endless  series  in  time ;  they  have  likewise  at  every 
moment  of  time  to  occupy  an  indefinite  expanse  in  space. 
For  the  law,  as  we  conceive  it,  claims  the  will  simultaneously 
for  all  the  possible  ends  which  fall  within  the  compass  of  the 
good.  In  order  to  do  one  good  work,  however,  one  must 
simultaneously  le^ve  unattended  to  all  other  demands  for 
good  action  and  the  furtherance  of  good  ends,  for  a  single 
action  is  all  we  are  capable  of  at  one  point  of  time.  So  that 
sin,  whether  as  evil  will  or  as  indifference,  is  not  essential  to 
the  thwarting  of  a  quantitatively  perfect  fulfilment  of  the 
moral  law;  such  iuluhnent  is  impossible  per  se,  as  judged  by 
the  statutory  form  of  the  law.  Therefore  the  duty  of  good 
works,  unlimited  as  it  is  in  time  and  in  space,  and  the  duty 
of  perfection,  namely,  to  realise  moral  action  as  a  totality,  aie 
mutually  exdusive.  The  unpractical  rigorism,  in  which  both 
demands  arc  combined,  has  also  avenged  itself  in  history. 
For  in  the  theology  of  the  Aufklärung  this  dogma  hm  veered 
round  into  the  contrary  assertion,  that  God  demands  from 
every  man  only  such  and  so  many  moral  services  as  from  his 
endowments  and  bis  circumstances  he  is  capable  of  rendering 
(vol.  L  p.  393).  Nor  did  this  laxity  in  conceiving  the  moral 
tatik  usurp  the  place  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  by  a  sudden 
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reversal  of  judgmeut,  in  the  form,  i.e.»  of  a  declensiou  from 
truth ;  nay,  we  meet  with  the  above  principle  in  the  offioial 
conduct  of  pastoral  work  even  in  the  halejon  days  of 
orthodoxy  (vol  i  p.  418).    Confirmation  of  this  view  is  to  be 

found  ill  tiie  argumenl  urged  by  Calvin,  that  witli  Divine 
sonship  there  is  combined  the  confidence  that  God  will  judge 
imperfect  moral  deeds  not  after  the  strictness  of  the  law,  but 
with  leniency  according  to  circnmstances.^  And  although  for 
God  this  rule  is  balanced  by  the  fact  that  to  believers  so 
judged  He  imputes  the  perfect  righteousness  of  Christ,  that 
does  not  touch  the  practical  self-estimate  of  the  believer  in  the 
light  of  this  rule.  But  how,  1  ask,  does  this  principle  of  God's 
leniency  towards  the  believer's  imperfect  moral  action  differ 
from  the  view  put  forward  by  Socinianism  and  the  theologians 
of  the  Aufld&rwngf  The  impoesibUity  of  quantitative  per- 
fection in  good  works,  which  is  admitted,  always  carries  with 
it  hkewise  a  hmitution  of  the  validity  of  the  moral  law. 

In  still  another  respect  the  rubric  of  good  works,  current 
in  orthodox  theology,  is  unsuitable  as  a  comprehensive  desig- 
nation of  the  ethical  side  of  CShristianity.  To  state  our  task 
so  excludes  the  perfection  of  moral  achievement  in  any  sense, 
and  is  thus  at  the  same  time  a  denial  that  in  moral  relations 
the  believer  can  ever  become  a  whole  in  his  own  order. 
But  now  the  Christian  religion  has  it  for  its  aim  that  through 
reconciliation  and  the  spiritual  dominion  over  the  world  which 
answers  thereto,  the  believer  should  gain  and  display  the  value 
of  a  whulu.  And  so  it  wouUl  indicate  an  incongruity  in 
Christianity  were  the  state  of  the  believer,  in  religious  and 

)  /Mit.  Hi.  19.  6 :  ''Qui  legis  logo  sdstringnntar,  tervis  aontninttefl,  quibus 

certa  in  siugulos  dies  open  a  domiiui  indicuntur.  Hi  «nim  vS^^\\  effectnm 
putaot,  nisi  exactus  ojwum  modus  con^5tite^it,  Filii  rero,  qui  Hbcralius  et 
magis  ingennti  a  jiatribus  tructantiir,  c-is  non  «lubitant  inclio.ita  et  (HiiiiiliaLa 
opera,  aliquid  atiam  vitii  iiiibentia  olFurre,  coutisi  tiiiaiu  obedieuttam  et  auuui 
proiDtitudinem  üUb  aooepUin  Ibce,  etiainsi  miniu  exaota  effeoerint  qood  Tolelxuit. 
Tales  nos  esse  oportet}  qui  oerto  ooafidamiiB,  obsequia  nostra  indolgentiaiimo 
patri  probatum  iri,  qnantulacunque  sunt  et  quamvia  riulia  et  imptTfecta.  Ncque 
haec  fiducia  nobis  j»aruiu  necosaria  est,  sine  qua  frustra  omnia  conaljimur  ; 
siquidem  nullo  oostro  uj«re  üc  coli  repatat  deus,  niai  quod  in  eios  cuUum  vere 
a  nobis  fist  Id  «utem  quis  posait  inter  illo«  tenomi^  nbi  dabitottir,  offondstanM 
den»  an  ooUtor  opera  novtro." 
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moral  respects,  neceflsarily  subject  to  contraiy  conditionB.  In 
the  New  Testament,  however,  the  rubric  of  good  works  is 

never  used  as  tliough  meaning  tliat  it  is  an  exhaustive 
expression  for  the  essential  practice  of  morality ;  the  expresaioii 
rather  occurs  as  a  description  of  the  normal  phenomena  of 
that  moral  action  which,  in  important  statements  in  the 
apostolic  Epistles,  is  differentiated  from  g  )d  works  by  being 
entitled  the  one  all-inclusive  good  work  of  life  (vol.  il  pp. 
292,  371).  On  the  other  hand,  moral  perfection  is  to  lie 
regarded  not  merely  as  something  demanded  by  Jesus,  but 
also  as  a  fact  attested  by  Paul  (p.  647).  When»  therefore,  in 
Methodism  ^  the  perfection  of  sanctification  is  directly  aimed 
at,  this  idea,  altogether  apart  from  any  relation  to  the  statutory 
law,  is  lelatüd  to  the  perfect  character  of  love  to  God,  which 
excludes  sin,  and  in  its  own  order  represents  a  whole,  despite 
the  weaknesses  and  imperfections  which  accompany  it.  This 
representation,  it  is  true,  is  partly  obscure,  and  pax tly  bound 
up  with  dubious  associationB.  For  what  it  really  describes  is 
not  at  aU  the  moral,  but  simply  the  religious  character,  and 
this,  too,  only  in  its  most  general  expression.  But  how  per- 
fection of  love  to  man  is  included  in  perfect  love  to  God  is 
not  shown.  Moreover,  it  is  sought  to  confirm  the  statement 
by  arguing  that  it  is  possible  not  to  sin  even  when  actually 
doing  wrong  to  others.  But  the  casuistical  contention  that 
error  of  this  kind  stands  in  no  relation  to  sin,  deserves  no 
more  notice  than  does  the  remark  that  not  every  transgression 
of  the  law  is  sin.  for  this  betrays  an  effort  once  more  to 
conform  Methodist  perfection  to  the  statutoiy  law,  from  which, 
to  begin  with,  it  bad  been  withdrawn.  Thus  the  standard  of 
possible  perf^tion  is  not  dear.  For  perfection  of  the  ethioo- 
religious  character  demands  under  all  circumstances  a  moral 
sensibility  which  guides  self-examination  otiierwise  than 
according  to  the  coarse  lines  of  the  moral  law,  conceived  in  a 
statutory  form ;  on  the  other  hand,  Methodist  positions  lead 
to  the  view  that  the  character  of  personal  sinlessness  is  to  be 
attained  by  laying  all  sorts  of  restrictions  on  moral  sensibility. 
^  Cf.  Jaooby,  Handbuch  du  Melhodismtu  (2nd  edit  1856),  p.  254  ff. 
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The  conception  of  moral  perfection  in  tlic  Cliristiun  life 
ought  on  no  account  to  be  associated  with  the  idea  of  a  fruit- 
lees  search  for  actual  sinlessness  of  conduot  in  all  the  details 
of  life.  It  rather  means  that  our  moral  achievement  or  life- 
work  in  conuecLiun  with  Lhe  Kincrdom  of  God  should,  however 
limited  in  amount,  be  conceived  as  possessing  the  quality  of  a 
whole  in  its  own  order.  For  these  are  the  conditions  of  the 
matter  described  by  Paul.  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that 
Paul  r^rds  the  life-work  as  a  totality,  because  he  conceives 
it  as  limited  by  our  special  vocation.  For  it  is  as  mediated 
by  the  species  that  a  multiplicity  of  phenomena,  directed  to  a 
common  end  and  through  it  regularly  coonected,  constitute 
a  whole.  And  bo  Lather,  ereu  though  without  thinking 
Paul's  self-estimate  (vol  ii  p^  365)  worthy  of  any  special 
consideration,  helped  to  express  a  true  thought  when,  in  his 
"  Address  to  the  Nobility  of  the  German  Nation,"  he  mainuuiied 
that  every  Christian  in  his  civil  vocation,  of  whatever  nature 
it  might  be,  exercised  the  character  of  a  spiritual  personality ; 
and  congruous  with  this  is  the  thought  that  activity  in  our 
calling  is  to  he  reckoned  part  of  the  CShristian's  perfection.^ 
Now,  in  spite  of  the  authority  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
this  truth,  while  remaining  operative  in  the  practice  of 
Protestantism,  has  not  received  its  proper  weight  in  public 
teaching.  The  predominance  of  a  negatively  ascetic  conception 
of  morality  in  the  era  of  orthodoxy,  indeed,  made  it  possible  for 
Johann  Arndt,  in  his  7Sru$  ChrisHanity,  to  judge  our  civil 
vocation  merely  in  the  light  of  the  principle  tliat  the  heritage 
and  goods  of  the  Cliristian  are  not  in  this  work!,  and  that  there- 
fore they  should  use  temporal  things  as  aliens  to  the  world. 
Of  course,  if  we  conceive  the  example  of  Christ,  as  did  the 
Middle  Ages,  as  the  ideal  of  abstract  self-abnegation,  we  shall 
miss  the  truth  that  we  have  to  seek  in  Christ  no  special  moral 
pattern  other  than  that  of  perfect  fidelity  to  our  calling. 

While  referring  back  to  the  analysis  I  have  given  of  the 

1  Cf.  also  JpoL  C.  A.  iii.  71,  viii.  25.  48-50;  further,  Calviu,  iii.  10.  6t 
Silt  is  est,  si  Tinvorimus,  vocationem  doniiui  eaae  in  omni  re  beneagcndi  prin* 
cipiuu)  ac  tundamciicuDi,  ad  <^uara  quis«  uon  referet,  nunquam  rectam  in  officii* 
vUm  tenebit.** 
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idea  of  "  vocation,"  wliicli  was  inude  in  order  to  explaiu  the 
religious  value  of  Ciirist  (§  48),  I  repeat  that  each  individual 
acts  morally  when  he  fulfils  the  UDiversal  law  in  his  special 
vocation,  or  in  that  combination  of  voeatioDS  which  he  is  able 
to  unite  in  his  oonduct  of  life.  This  exdndes  every  moral 
necessity  to  expend  good  action  ou  üuch  ends  ;is  do  not  fit 
into  the  individuars  vocation.  Such  good  action,  howeveri 
as  is  incumbent,  but  is  not  directly  determined  thus,  may  be 
viewed  as  obligatory,  on  condition  that  bj  a  judgment  of  duty 
it  can  be  construed  analogously  to  our  vocation,  that  is, 
provided  that  after  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  one 
is  called  to  discharge  it  as  an  extraoidiuary  duty  of  love. 
True,  even  when  llie  fulfilment  of  the  moral  law  is  confined 
to  one*s  calling  and  what  is  analogous  thereto,  the  series  of 
good  actions  which  are  incumbent  is  still  infinite  in  time ;  but 
there  falls  away  thus  the  chief  ground  of  the  imperfection  of 
good  works  as  measured  directly  by  the  tnavei.sal  ni(jral  law. 
The  fact  tiiat  good  action  is  conditioned  by  one's  calling 
invalidates  the  apparent  obligation  we  are  under  at  each 
moment  of  time  to  do  good  action  in  every  possible  direction. 
But,  further,  just  here  it  becomes  plain  that  the  significance 
of  our  moral  calling  for  good  action  in  general  supersedes  the 
statutory  idea  of  the  moral  law,  on  which  depends  the  intoler- 
able, because  boundless,  demand  for  good  works.  The  autonomy 
of  moral  action  (§  53)  is  realised  in  general  whenever  we  find 
in  our  moral  vocation  the  proximate  norm  which  specifies  for 
each  individual  the  action  which  the  moral  law  makes 
necessary.  Our  special  calling,  in  fact,  is  seen  to  be  the  field 
of  moral  action  to  which  we  are  buiimiuued,  because  wo 
appropriate  it  as  subordinate  to  the  universal  final  end  of  the 
good,  or  as  an  int^ral  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Qod.  On  this 
presupposition,  a  universal  statutory  moral  law  is  unthinlnble, 
for  it  would  have  no  point  of  contact  with  the  moral  signifi* 
cance  of  special  vocations.  Ilather,  out  of  the  moral  disposition 
which,  in  the  field  of  a  special  vocation,  takes  shape  in  action 
for  the  highest  common  end,  we  have  to  evolve  those  principles 
by  which  we  regulate  particular  groups  of  moral  action,  and. 
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in  harmony  tberewitib,  fonn  particular  judgments  of  duty 
a£Brming  that  it  is  necessary  in  a  given  case  to  realise  the 

final  end  of  the  good.  Under  thcHC  circunistaiices  aiul  in  this 
form  the  individual,  out  of  his  freedom,  producea  the  moral 
law,  or  lives  in  the  law  of  freedom. 

It  is  under  these  conditions,  too,  that  the  individuars 
moral  achievement  becomes  a  whole.  The  realisation  of  the 
universal  good  within  the  special  limited  domain  of  our 
vocation,  and  in  such  a  way  that  all  extraoidinary  actions 
are  regarded  as  essential  from  their  analogy  to  our  vocation, 
is  the  reason  why  the  multiplicity  of  good  works,  in  which 
action  manifests  itself,  forms  an  inwardly  limited  unity,  in 
oüier  words,  a  whole.  But  even  to  conceive  the  whole  thus 
does  not  yet  show  it  to  us  as  a  magnitude  which  is  also 
limited  externally.  Even  if  the  spatial  unlimitedness  of  good 
works,  as  measured  by  a  universal  statutory  moral  law,  be  set 
aside,  yet  the  temporal  series  of  actions  necessary  in  one's 
moral  vocation  appeais  to  be  infinite.  Here,  therefore,  a 
self-torturing  self-scrutiny  might  insert  its  lever,  and  throw 
back  the  discussion  on  to  the  lines  of  the  idea  of  good  works 
from  wliich  we  are  trying  to  eöCJipe.  Does  not  an  impres- 
sion of  perpetual  imperfection,  even  in  the  discharge  of  our 
calling,  follow  from  the  fact  that  eveiy  omission  of  an  actbn 
possible  in  this  domain  is  to  be  reckoned  as  guilt  ?  How  can 
we  ever  satisfy  ourselves,  even  in  this  domain,  and  how  can 
it  ever  be  right  yield  to  the  impression  that  what  we  are 
achieving  is  a  whole  in  its  own  order  ?  But  against  this  I 
set  the  experience  that  though  we  may  have  scruples  about 
many  omissions  of  actions  possible  in  our  calling,  there  comes 
later  the  knowledge  that  the  relaxation  which  we  have 
allowed  ourselves  to  take  lias  served  to  increase  our  activity 
in  our  calling.  Moreover,  the  omission  of  possible  useful 
actions  is  not  wrong,  but  only  the  omission  of  actions  which 
are  morally  necessary.  Besides,  the  conception  of  a  whole 
does  not  depend  so  much  on  quantity  as  the  above  objec- 
tion presupposes.  True,  a  whole,  too,  must  be  a  quatUum, 
in  the  present  case,  as  in  all  cases.    But  a  whole  does  not 
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require  as  one  of  its  coiuiitious  a  quantitative  extensiou  ad 
inßnüumt  which,  indeed*  renders  a  whole  imposrible.  And 
be  who  in  the  moral  fulfilment  of  his  vocation  is  more 
indefatigable  than  his  neighbonr»  merely  makes  the  whole 
possibly  greater,  while  he  also  possibly  imperils  its  existence ; 
and  prudence  counsels  us  not  to  put  an  excessive  strain  on 
our  powers.  But,  finally»  this  circumstance  brings  before  ua 
the  fact  that  a  fulfilment  of  our  vocation,  though  quantitativelj 
more  limited,  certainly  posaesseB  the  value  of  a  whole,  if  at 
tbe  same  time  we  attain,  in  producing  it,  moral  character  as 
II  whole.  The  Apostle  Paul  alrwidy  perceives  this  when  he 
makes  the  practice  of  moral  righteousness  relative  to  the  end 
of  self-sanctification  (Bom.  vL  19 ;  voL  ii  p.  287).  For  this 
signifies  nothing  but  the  formation  of  virtaons  character, 
which  we  cannot  attain  by  a  negatively  ascetic  elaboration 
of  uur  previously  existing  defects,  but  only  by  embarking 
on  a  positive  and  broadening  course  of  action.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  will,  good  action  for  all  the  ends  of 
society  works  reflezly  in  such  a  way  as  at  the  same  time  to 
produce  personal  virtue. 

Moral  action  in  our  calling  is,  therefore,  the  fbrm  in 
which  our  life-work  us  ;i  tutaiiLy  is  produced  as  oui*  contri- 
bution to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  in  which,  at  the  same 
time,  the  ideal  of  spiritual  personality  as  a  whole  in  it«  ovm 
order  is  reached.  Thus  freedom  in  the  law  is  realised.  But 
this  is  homogeneous  with  the  religious  f unctionB  of  faith  in 
providence,  patience  and  humility,  and  prayer,  through  which 
the  believer  assures  himself  that  he  possesses,  in  virtue  of 
reconciliation,  the  value  of  a  whole  in  contrast  to  tbe  world. 
These  aspects  mutually  condition  one  another  in  such  a  way 
that  no  one  of  them  can  occur  in  an  authentie  form  without 
the  others.  One  cannot  practise  action  motived  by  the  law 
of  freodoiu  v.ilhout,  in  the  religious  iiiuctions,  attesting  his 
freedom  over  the  world ;  and  one  cannot  assure  oneself  of 
forgiveness,  without  exercising  love  in  deed  and  in  truth 
(1  John  üL  18,  19 ;  voL  ii  p.  348).  All  this  goes  to  fill  out 
the  extent  of  Christian  freedom ;  so  also  it  forms  the  content 
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of  Christian  perfection.  As  in  the  religionB  functions  which 
spring  from  reconciliation  we  attain  our  ideal  lordship  over 

the  world  and  are  blessed  therein  as  in  doinpj  good,  so  the 
goal  of  the  moral  formation  of  cliaracter  is  eternal  life 
(Horn.  vi.  22).  Personal  assurance  of  the  indestructibility 
of  spiritual  existence  always  attaches  itself  to  those  ex- 
periences of  the  worth  of  the  religious-ethical  character. 
But,  finally,  Paul  is  also  right  in  maintaining  that  the 
ultimate  Htandinc:  of  a  persou  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  de- 
pends on  the  goüiluess  and  the  rounded  com|)leteness  of  the 
life-work  he  achieves  in  his  moral  vocation  (vol  ii  p.  ^67). 
Although  this  thought  is  expressed  by  the  idea  of  a  reward, 
yet  it  plainly  differs  from  the  meriting  of  blessedness  by  good 
works.  The  latter  combination  of  ideas  is  formed  on  the 
mould  and  measure  of  the  law,  and  even  so  is  unintelligible; 
for  no  inner  mutual  relation  can  he  shown  between  blessed- 
ness and  good  works.  On  the  other  hand,  what  is  posited  as 
result  in  Paul's  assertion  Is  only  what  is  already  produced  in 
the  production  of  a  good  life-work  (Gal  vi.  7,  8).  For  in 
doing  good  we  are  blessed,  and  the  performance  of  our 
vocation  assures  us  of  our  standing  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Gk>d,  and  that,  Uio,  so  far  as  it  is  the  fellowship  of  blessed- 
ness. But  this  is  related  to  reconciliation  as  a  consequence ; 
with  the  appropriation  of  reconciliation,  too,  the  wiU  receives 
a  direction  towards  the  final  end  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  contradiction  l>etween  the  aspertion 
that  in  reconciliation  eternal  life  is  bestowed  by  God  through 
Christ,  and  completed  consistently  with  the  grace  of  God 
thus  manifested,  and  the  assertion  that  we  reach  the  con- 
summation of  salvation  through  the  development  of  the 
religifjus-nioral  character,  and  tlirougli  tlie  life-perforinunce 
— l>erfeet  in  its  own  order  —  of  our  vocation.  For  we 
are  blessed  not  only  in  fellowship  with  God,  but  also  in 
fellowship  with  all  the  blessed.  For  the  former  we  have 
only  Qod  to  thank ;  the  latter  we  produce  through  our  personal 
contribution  to  the  common  weal  of  the  Kingdom  of  Grod. 
Tims  is  evaded  the  erroneous  view  that  the  measure  of  for- 
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giveness  in  the  case  of  each  individual  is  determined  by  the 
measure  of  his  loving  activity  (vol.  i  p  645).  For  that 
much  is  f oigiven  to  a  particular  person  implies  that  be  had 
to  be  brought  to  God  from  a  greater  distance,  but  not  that  he 

is  brought  nearer  to  God  than  another.  In  forpveness  all 
are  brought  near  to  God,  but  no  one  nearer  than  ills  ueigh- 
bour.  V>ut  the  intensity  of  love  and  common  feeling  in  the 
work  of  life  which  is  provided  for  in  the  possible  perfection 
of  each  individual,  is  the  condition  of  fellowship  with  all 
those  who  gain  the  prize  of  eternal  life.  Ffaially,  when  Paul 
speaks  of  the  perfect  as  such,  whom  he  distinguishes  per- 
sonally from  others,  he  does  not  mean  thereby  to  set  up  a 
specific  class-distinction ;  he  only  indicates  the  fact  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  of  growth,  all  members  of  the 
Christian  Church  do  not  reach  simultaneously  that  stage  of 
religious  and  moral  formation  of  character  to  which  all  are 
called. 

1.  Ilehgious  dominion  over  the  world,  which  constitutes 
the  immediate  form  of  reconciliation  with  God  through  Christ, 
is  exercised  through  faith  in  the  loving  providence  of  God, 
through  the  virtues  of  humility  and  patience,  and,  finally, 
through  prayer,  and  through  this  last  likewise  receives 
common  expression. 

2.  In  the  exercise  of  trust  in  God  in  all  situations  of  life, 
in  the  production*  of  humOity  and  patience — these  inward 
activities,  too,  supported  by  prayer-— the  believer  experiences 
his  personal  assurance  of  reconciliation. 

3.  The  freedom  of  action  in  the  form  of  a  special  moral 
vocation  whir  b,  motived  by  the  universal  final  end  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  imposes  a  law  upon  itself  by  the  produc- 
tion of  principles  and  judgments  of  duty,  and  serves  to 
confirm  the  appropriation  of  reconciliation,  forms,  together 
with  the  foregoing  religious  functiuna,  that  perfection  invested 
with  which  each  believer  must  show  himself  to  be  a  whole 
or  a  character  who  occupies  a  permanent  place  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  enjoys  practical  experience  of  eternal 
Ufa 
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